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PREFACE. 

The  present  work  is  intended  as  a  textA^ook  for  the 
combined  study  of  ancient  Geography  and  History, 
two  branches  of  education  that  ought  never  to  be  sep- 
arated, but  of  which  the  former  is  either  entirely  neg- 
lected among  us,  or  else  only  taught  out  of  superficial 
and  defective  compends.  Now  that  classical  instruc- 
tion aspires  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  ringing 
of  changes  on  letters  and  syllables,  and  the  recitation- 
rooms  of  our  coUeges  are  beginning  to  have  the  dull 
routine  of  mere  verbal  translation  enlivened  by  in- 
quiries and  investigations  calculated  at  once  to  in- 
terest and  improve,  a  knowledge  of  ancient  sites  and 
localities,  that  are  more  or  less  identified  with  the 
stirring  events  of  former  days,  can  not  but  prove  an 
important  aid  in  advancing  the  good  work.  The  vol- 
ume  here  offered  may  also  be  found  of  service  to  those 
of  our  young  countrymen  who  intend  to  pursue  a 
course  of  foreign  travel,  and  may  prepare  them  for 
some  of  the  scenes  on  which  they  are  about  to  enter, 
or,  at  all  events,  may  save  them  from  the  mortifica- 
tion of  discovering  only  after  their  return  from  abroad 
how  many  objects  of  deep  and  abiding  interest  have 
been  passed  by  completely  unnoticed. 

In  preparing  the  work,  no  pains  have  been  spared 
as  regards  the  collecting  of  materials.  The  best  sources 
of  information  have  been  consulted,  and  every  thing 
calculated  to  interest  or  instruct,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  could  be  obtained,  has  been  fireely  used.  In- 
2stead,  however,  of  ostentatiously  encumbering  each 
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page  with  authorities,  it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
make  this  general  acknowledgment  in  the  preface,  and 
to  append  to  it  a  list  of  the  different  works,  exclusive 
of  the  classical  writings,  that  have  either  been  con- 
sulted, or  have  furnished  materials  for  the  volume. 
The  main  sources  of  supply,  however,  have  been  the 
treatises  of  Cramer,  on  the  ancient  geography  of  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  of  which  the  present  work 
will  be  found  to  furnish  a  brief,  but  yet  comprehen- 
sive abridgment ;  and  the  London  Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
in  which  are  embodied  a  variety  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  on  the  subject  of  ancient  geography  and  his- 
tory, as  well  as  the  results  of  numerous  recent  investi- 
gations, made  by  modem  travellers,  and  forming  the 
subject  of  communications  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  Great  Britain.  The  historical  sketches  are 
principally  derived  from  this  latter  source.  To  these 
may  be  added,  Prichard's  '^  Researches  into  the  Phys- 
ical History  of  Mankind,"  Forbiger's  "  Handbuch  der 
alten  Geographic,"  and  Sickler'^  '^  Handbuch  der  al< 
ten  Geographic." 

The  present  work  professes  to  be  a  system,  not  mere- 
ly of  ancient,  but  also  of  mediaeval  geography.  This 
latter  division  of  the  subject,  however,  has  only  been 
so  far  attended  to  as  was  rendered  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  clearer  understanding  of  particular  cases. 
To  have  entered  more  minutely  into  mediaeval  details 
would  have  made  the  work  too  voluminous,  without 
adding  much  to  its  utility.  Even  as  it  is,  the  book  is 
a  large  one,  but  by  no  means  too  large  for  the  object 
in  view.  Ancient  geography,  in  order  to  be  studied 
to  advantage,  must  be  studied  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully ;  and  it  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that 
a  mere  enumeration  of  names  of  places,  with  a  few 
brief  remarks  appended,  or  a  regular  historical  work, 
with  short  sketches  added  in  order  to  give  it  a  geo 
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graphical  appearance,  can  prove  of  any  real  advant- 
age, or  produce  any  lasting  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  learner.  Besides,  the  arrangement  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  such  as  to  answer  for  two  courses  of  in- 
struction :  the  first  a  general  one,  confined  to  the  more 
prominent  and  leading  topics ;  the  second,  one  enter- 
ing more  into  details,  and  intended  for  advanced  stu- 
dents ;  for  it  ought  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that 
geographical  and  historical  studies,  particularly  the 
former,  should  accompany  the  pupil,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  throughout  every  stage  of  his  academic 
and  collegiate  Career. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  have  prepared  a 
series  of  maps  and  plans  for  the  present  work,  but  the 
recent  appearance  of  Findlay's  Classical  Atlas  has  for 
the  present  obviated  any  necessity  for  so  doing.  This 
Atlas  (which  may  be  procured  from  the  publishers  of 
the  present  volume)  will  be  found  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  the  student.  It  is  imdoubtedly  the  best  col- 
lection of  Classical  Maps,  for  its  size,  that  has  hitherto 
appeared,  and  the  interesting  information  contained  in 
the  Introduction  renders  the  work  doubly  valuable.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  whenever  dis- 
crepancies occur  between  our  text  and  the  Atlas  of 
Findlay,  the  former  is  to  be  followed,  as  being  based 
on  later  or  more  reliable  authority.  These  discrepan- 
cies, however,  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 
are  principally  confined  to  the  Maps  of  Ancient  Spain, 
Our  guides  in  fixing  sites  and  localities  have  been  the 
best  and  most  recent  European  Atlases,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  below. 

It  only  remains  for  the  editor  to  express  his  ac- 
knowledgments, as  usual,  to  his  friend  and  colleague, 
Professor  Drisler,  for  his  valuable  co-operation  in,  and 
supervision  of  the  present  work;  and  to  his  friend 
and  former  pupil,  Mr.  John  M^Mullen,  to  whom  he  is 
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indebted  for  many  important  maps  and  plans  brought 
by  him  from  Europe,  and  also  for  not  a  few  valuable 
suggestions,  the  fruit  of  well-directed  foreign  travel. 

CHARLES  ANTHON. 
CoLVVBU  CoLLBGK,  Sept.  lOtb,  1840. 
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EUROPA. 


1.  Name. 

1.  The  name  "Europe"  (EvpwTrjy)  first  occurs  in  the  so-called 
Homeric  hymn  to  ApoUo,  where  it  embraces  merely  Greece, 
exclusive  of  the  Peloponnesus,  together  with  Macedonia,  lUyr- 
icum,  and  Italy. 

II.  Herodotus  says  he  does  not  know  how  the  appellation 
came  to  be  given  to  Europe,  except  it  were  from  Europa,  the 
daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  Tyre ;  but  he  seems  hardly  satis- 
fied with  this  explanation. 

HI.  In  all  probability,  the  name  is  of  Phoenician  origin,  and 
denotes  the  "  Evening-Land,"  that  is,  the  land  of  sunset  or 
gloom,  in  opposition  to  Asia,  the  "  Land  of  Light." 

Obi.  1.  The  passage  refeTred  to  above,  in  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  occurs  at  y. 
73,  »q.,  and  is  as  follows : 

if/^  6001  TltTioirovvijaov  nCeipav  ixovtriv, 

]7<r  6<Tot  E^puTn/y  re  k<u  &fi^ip6T0v^  Kara  v^aovf. 

tleiz,  however,  proposes  to  read  here  Hireipov  for  Eipumiv.    Compare  Ilgen 
and  Hermann,  ad  loe. 

2.  The  passage  ol  Herodotus  referred  to  in  ^  II.  occurs  at  iv.,  45.  It  is  im- 
portant as  giving  a  hint  respecting  the  true  origin  of  the  name  in  the  language 
of  Phoenicia. 

3.  The  PhceAician  term,  from  which  the  name  of  Europe  is  probably  derived, 
may  be  traced  in  the  Hebrew  Ereb,  i.  e.,  **  Evening.''  Bochart  is  altogether  too 
iSinciful  in  deducing  the  name  of  Europe  from  the  Semitic  Ur-appa,  or  terra 

AevKonpd^uno^.     (Phaleg.,  cd.  298.) 

2.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

I.  The  cireuit  and  boundaries  of  Europe  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  clearly  and  definitely  settled  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  until  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer. 

n.  At  the  period  when  Herodotus  flourished,  the  River  Pha- 
sis  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Europe ; 
by  others,  the  Tanais.  In  the  time  of  Plato  the  Phasis  was 
viewed  as  the  boundary ;  but  in  that  of  Eratosthenes,  the  Ta- 
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nais.    In  this  latter  opinion  Pomponius  Mela  and  Ptolemy  also 
agree. 

m.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  boundaries  of  Europe  are  as 
follows :  on  the  north,  the  Northern  Ocean  or  Icy  Sea ;  on  the 
west,  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  south,  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the 
east  and  southeast,  the  River  Tana'is  (now  Don),  the  Palus 
Mseotis  (now  Sea  of  Azof  or  Assow),  the  Pontus  Euxinus 
(now  Black  Sea),  the  Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Marmara),  the 
Hellespont  (now  Dardanelles),  and  a  part  of  the  ^gean. 

Obs.  1.  The  language  of  Herodotus  is  as  follows  (iv.i  45):  cvplaiiara  air^ 
iyv)  N«Wf  re  6  Alyturrioc  iroroftbc  kriOtf,  koI  ^d<xi^  6  K62.xe^ '  ol  6i  Tavaiv  nor- 
afiov  rov  Mat^n^y  xai  UopSftni^^  i*^  Kt/tftipia  Ae/oviri. 

2.  The  passage  of  Plato  referred  to  occurs  in  the  Phsedon  (109,  B.) :  ifftuc 
oIksIv  fUxpii  *HpcucAe/cjv  ctijXuv  and  ^doidoc  iv  (jfiiKp<^  rivi  fioplif),  k.  t.  X.  Com- 
pare Agathem.t  i.,  1 :  *Aaiag  6i  koI  E^purn/f  ol  fitv  &pxa£oi  Xiyovai  ^aotv  vorofidv 
nai  rdv  Iwf  Kaavlas  loBfi6v. 

3.  The  Phasis  was  the  principal  river  in  ancient  Colchis,  and  it  called  at  the 
present  day  the  Faz,  and  sometimes  the  Rion.  It  flows  in  a  westerly  direction 
into  the  Euxine.  Its  having  been  selected  by  some  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Europe  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  better 
known  to  the  earlier  Greeks  than  the  Tanais,  through  the  legend  of  the  Aq[o- 
nautic  expedition,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  it   ( Cellarius,  Geog.  Ant^  i.,  1 1.) 

4.  Eratosthenes  (op.  Strah.^  i.,  p.  174,  ed.  Tztch.)  makes  the  Tanais  the  more 
commonly  recognized  boundary  between  Europe  imd  Asia.  He  adds,  however, 
that  some  regarded  as  the  eastern  boundary  the  neck  of  land  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Euxine.  Compare  Meloy  i.,  3,  1  :  "  Europa  tertninot  habet  ab  Orientc 
TanMim,  et  Maotida,  et  Pontem,**  &c. 

3.  Ancient  Population,  &c. 

I.  The  original  population  of  Europe  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  Finnish  nations,  belonging  probably  to  the  same  stock 
with  the  primitive  nations  of  Southern  India,  or  the  Dekhan. 

n.  Many  ages  after  the  settlement  of  these  Finnish  tribes, 
the  great  Celtic  race  came  in  from  the  East,  and  thus  formed 
the  first  and  earUest  branch  of  the  great  Indo-European  family. 

HE.  This  Celtic  race  consisted  originally  of  the  priestly  and 
military  classes  only ;  but,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Finnish  nations  already  established  in  Europe,  they  reduced 
these  to  vassalage ;  and  hence  we  find  in  all  Celtic  countries  a 
lower  caste,  deprived  of  all  civil  rights,  and  looked  upon  as 
mere  vassals  or  serfs. 

rV.  After  the  Celtic  race  had  spread  themselves  over  and 
subjugated  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  the  Teutonic  tribes  came 
in  from  the  east  and  drove  the  Celtae  farther  toward  the  west ; 
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and  it  is  from  the  faot  of  the  Celtio  nations,  when  first  noticed 
in  history,  occupying  the  western  extremities  of  Europe,  that 
we  draw  the  inference  of  their  having  been  among  the  earliest 
tribes  that  migrated  from  Asia. 

V.  The  Teutonic  tribes  were  of  a  pure  Indo-European  ori- 
gin, and  did  not  mix  with  any  conquered  race,  as  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  perfect  equality  which  prevailed  among  them, 
and  from  the  people  being  all  free. 

VI.  After  the  Teutonic  tribes  came  the  great  Sclavonic  race, 
which  spread  itself  over  a  wide  extent  of  both  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, namely,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Bedtic,  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Arctic  Sea.  And  the  boundary  in  early  times  between 
the  Sclavonic  and  Teutonic  tribes  was  the  River  Vistula. 

Vn.  The  different  tribes  that  spoke  the  Sclavonic  tongue 
were  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  names  of  Rhoxolani, 
Krobyzi,  Sarmatae,  Sauromatee,  Pannonians,  Dlyrians,  and  Ve- 
n^  or  Wenidffi.  At  present  the  Sclavonic  language  is  spoken 
by  the  Russians,  Poles,  Bulgarians,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  Sec. 

Vm.  It  appears,  moreover,  from  the  researches  of  philolo- 
«  gists,  that  the  common  or  Pelasgian  element  of  the  Greek  and- 
Latin  languages  was  allied  to  the  Sclavonic  tongue.    In  sup-  .' 
port  of  which  opinion  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  resemblance 
of  the  Russian  to  the  Latin  tongue  is  very  remarlcable, "anH^ 
that  coincidences  equally  striking  may  be  fotmd  between  the 
Sclavonic  tongues  and  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Greek  language. 

IX.  The  additional  or  Hellenic  element  of  the  Greek,  which 
afterward  pervaded  the  whole  language,  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  East  by  Asia  Minor ;  at  any  rate,  we  find  that  the 
Hellenes  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  northeastern  quar- 
ter of  Greece. 

X.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  language  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  an  intermingling  of  the  Sclavonic  element  with 
both  a  Celtic  and  a  Teutonic  one,  it  being  highly  probable  that 
Celtio  and  Teutonic  tribes  had  previously  settled  in  succession 
in  the  Italian  peninsula. 

Ob8.  I.  On  the  settlement  of  the  Finnish  nations  in  Europe,  compare  the  re- 
marks of  Prichard,  ReMearehet  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind^  vol.  iv.,  p 
605.  Amdt  has  shown  very  clearly  that  a  connection  existed,  in  point  of  lan- 
guage, between  the  Celtic  nations  and  the  Finns,  Samoicdcs,  «&c.,  and  io  this 
way  we  may  account  for  the  striking  resemblance  between  so  many  words  in 
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the  Basque  language,  a  branch  of  the  CeltiCi  and  the  Sarooiede  and  other  Fin- 
nish tongues.     (Amdtf  Ursprung  der  Europ.  Spracherit  p.  17,  segq.) 

2.  The  claims  of  the  Celtic  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages have  been  fully  established  by  Priehardf  in  his  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Cel- 
tic Nations,  Oxford,  1831 ;  and  by  Pictet,  De  VAffinite  des  Langues  Celtiques  avee 
le  Sanscrit,  Paris,  1837. 

3.  The  origin  of  the  Indo-European  languages  is  traceable  to  Irin,  a  country 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian,  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
east  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Euphrates.  This  region,  therefore, 
is  regarded  by  the  best  authorities  as  the  original  home  of  the  great  Indo-Euro- 
pean race.     {Donaldson,  New  Cratylus,  p.  80,  seq.) 

4.  On  the  affinity  between  the  Russian  and  the  Latin,  consult  the  work  of 
Galiffe,  "  Itah/  and  its  Inhabitants,"  &c.,  toI.  i.,  p.  356,  seqq. ;  and  compare  the 
remarks  of  Winning,  **  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology,"  p.  121.  In  relation 
to  the  affinity  between  the  Sclavonic  and  the  Greek,  consult  the  work  of  Dan- 
kovsky,  **Homerus  Slavicis  dialectis  cognata  lingua  scripsit,"  &c.,  Vindob.,  1829 ; 
and  compare  Donaldson,  New  Crat.,  p.  92. 

5.  On  the  origin  of  the  Latin  tongue,  consult  the  work  of  Klotz,  **Handbuch 
der  lot.  Literaturgesch.,  vol.  i.,  p.  157,  seqq, 

4.  Progressive  Geography. 

I.  The  earliest  notices  of  the  history  of  Europe  are  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks,  who  inhabited  the  southeastern  corner 
of  that  continent. 

II.  From  this  country  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe 
extended  by  degrees  to  the  west  and  north. 

III.  Homer,  who  probably  lived  about  one  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  acquainted  with  the  countries 
around  the  ^gean  Sea,  or  Archipelago. 

rV.  He  had  also  a  pretty  accurate  general  notion  respecting 
those  countries  which  lie  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine ; 
but  what  he  says  about  the  countries  west  of  Greece,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  a  mixture  of  fable  and 
truth,  in  which  the  fabulous  part  prevails.  . 

V.  It  would  seem  that  in  his  age  these  seas  were  not  yet 
visited  by  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  obtained  his  knowledge 
from  the  Phoenicians,  who  had  probably  for  some  time  sailed 
to  these  countries,  but  who,  according  to  the  common  policy  of 
trading  nations,  spread  abroad  false  accounts  of  these  unknown 
regions,  in  order  to  deter  other  nations  from  following  their 
track,  and  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  this  distant  commerce. 

VI.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  Phoenicians  long  excluded 
the  Greeks  from  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean ;  for, 
when  the  Gteeks  began  to  form  settlements  beyond  their  na- 
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tiye  country,  they  first  occupied  the  shores  of  the  ^gean,  and 
afterward  those  of  the  Euxine. 

Vn.  As  the  European  shores  of  the  Euxine  are  not  well 
adapted  for  agriculture,  except  a  comparatively  small  tract  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Crimea,  their  early  settlements  were  mostly 
made  on  the  Asiatic  shores,  and  consequently  little  addition 
was  made  by  these  colonies  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
Europe. 

\JLLl.  But  the  navigation  of  the  Phcenioians  was  checked, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  apparently  by 
their  country  being  subjugated  by  the  Persians. 

IX.  About  this  time,  also,  the  Greeks  began  to  form  settle- 
ments in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  and  on  the  island  of  Sici- 
ly, and  to  navigate  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  its  full  extent. 

X.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (450 
B.C.),  not  only  the  countries  on  each  side  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  were  pretty  well  known 
to  the  Greeks,  but  that,  following  the  track  of  the  Phcenicians, 
they  ventured  to  pass  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  to  sail  as 
far  as  the  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  by  which  name  the 
southwestern  part  of  England  must  be  understood. 

XI.  It  is  even  said  that  some  of  their  navigators  sailed 
through  the  English  Channel,  and  entered  the  North  Sea,  and 
perhaps  even  the  Baltic. 

Xn.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Herodotus  professes 
himself  totally  unacquainted  with  the  islands  called  Cassiteri- 
des ;  and  Strabo  expresses  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the 
alleged  voyages  to  the  north. 

Xin.  Thus  a  considerable  part  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  was 
discovered,  while  the  interior  remained  almost  unknown. 

XrV.  When  the  Bromans  began  their  conquests,  this  deficien- 
cy was  partly  filled  up.  The  conquest  of  Italy  was  followed 
by  that  of  Spain  and  the  southern  parts  of  Gaul,  and,  not  long 
afterward,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Macedonia  were  added. 

XY.  Ceesar  conquered  Gaul  and  the  countries  west  of  the 
Rhine,  together  with  tiie  districts  lying  between  the  different 
arms  by  which  that  river  enters  the  sea.  His  two  expeditions 
into  Britain  made  known,  also,  in  some  measure,  the  nature 
of  that  island  and  its  inhabitants. 

XVL  Thus,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  two  hundred 
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yearS}  the  interior  of  all  those  countries  was  discovered,  the 
shores  alone  of  which  had  been  previously  known. 

XVn.  In  the  mean  time  nothing  was  added  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  coasts,  the  Greeks  having  lost  their  spirit  of  dis- 
oovery  by  sea  with  their  liberty,  and  the  Romans  not  being  in- 
clined to  naval  enterprise. 

XVin.  After  the  establishment  of  imperial  power  at  Rome, 
the  conquests  of  the  Romans  went  on  at  a  much  slower  rate, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  soon  became  stationary. 
This  circumstance  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  nature  of 
the  countries  which  were  contiguous  to  the  boundaries.  The 
regions  north  of  the  Danube  are  mostly  plains,  and  at  that 
time  were  only  inhabited  by  wandering  nations,  who  could  not 
be  subjected  to  a  regular  government.  Such,  at  least,  are  the 
countries  extending  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
the  Euxine ;  and,  therefore,  the  conquest  of  Dacia  by  Trajan 
was  of  short  continuance,  and  speedily  abandoned. 

XIX.  The  most  important  addition  to  the  empire  and  to  geo- 
graphical knowledge  was  the  conquest  of  England  during  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  to  which,  in  the  following  century, 
the  south  of  Scotland  was  added. 

XX.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  added  afterward.  The 
geography  of  Ptolemy  contains  a  considerable  number  of  names 
of  nations,  places,  and  rivers  in  those  countries  which  were  not 
subjected  to  the  Romans.  Probably  they  were  obtained  from 
natives,  and  from  Roman  traders  who  had  ventured  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  But  these  brief  notices 
are  very  vague,  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  places  and  positions  are  indicated. 

XXI.  The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern 
barbarians  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge previously  obtained,  except,  perhaps,  as  to  that  part  of 
Germany  which  was  subject  to  the  Franks,  and  which,  by  de- 
grees, became  better  known  than  it  was  before. 

XXn.  Two  sets  of  men,  however,  soon  made  their  appear- 
ance, who  contributed  largely  to  extend  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge of  Europe,  namely,  missionaries  and  pirates. 

XXin.  The  Christian  religion  had  been  iatroduced  into  all 
the  countries  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  The  barbarians 
who  subverted  the  empire  soon  became  converts  to  the  Chris- 
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tian  faith,  and  some  of  them  ventured  among  other  barbarous 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  also. 

XXrV.  They  visited  the  natives  who  inhabited  the  eastern 
part  of  Germany,  but  here  their  progress  was  at  first  slow ; 
they  did  not  cross  the  River  Oder,  or  at  least  they  did  not  ven- 
ture far  beyond  it,  and  the  geographical  knowledge  of  this  part 
of  Europe  was,  consequently,  not  much  increased. 

XXV.  The  progress  of  those  missionaries  was  more  impor- 
tant who  penetrated  from  Ck>nstantinople  into  the  interior  of 
Russia,  where  they  succeeded  in  converting  to  the  Greek 
Church  the  different  tribes  into  which  the  Russians  were  then 
divided    This  was  effected  in  the  ninth  century. 

XXVL  In  the  tenth  century  the  western  missionaries  fesae- 
trated  into  and  gradually  converted  Poland,  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  Prus- 
sions  by  force  of  arms,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  having  conquer- 
ed the  oodntry, 

XXVn.  To  the  pirates  we  are  indebted  for  our  acquaintance 
vnth  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula ;  this,  however,  was  not  owing  to  pirates  who  went 
to,  but  to  pirates  who  came  from  these  countries. 

XXVIIL  The  Northmen  or  Normans,  who  inhabited  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  first  laid  waste  and  then  settled 
in  part  of  France,  and  afterward  conquered  England.  In  their 
new  settlements  they  maintained  a  communication  with  their 
native  countries,  which  thus  gradually  became  known  wherever 
the  Normans  had  settled. 

5.  Oceans,  Seas,  and  Gulfs. 

I.  TsE  seas  and  numerous  m]&  by  which  the  European 
peninsula  ia  washed  constitate  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures  of  this  part  of  the  world.  No  such  vast  bodies  of  water, 
penetrating  deeply  inland,  are  found  in  Asia  or  Africa,  or  even 
in  the  New  World,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Europe. 

n.  The  influence  of  these  on  the  temperature,  which  they 

^*^     render  humid  and  ifariablg,  is  sensibly  felt     They  serve  also 

to  assist  communication  and  trade,  and,  conjointly  with  the 

mountain  chains,  they  form  barriers  to  defend  the  independence 

of  nations. 

SL  On  the  west  lies  that  wide  sea,  till  tiie  time  of  Colum* 
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bus  unpassed,  by  which  the  Old  World  is  divided  from  the 
New.  This  was  called  by  the  Greeks  37  ^ArkavriK^  BdXaaaa,  by 
the  Romans  Mare  AtlarUicum,  and  is  now  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

IV.  In  the  north  we  find  the  Arctic  Ocean^  with  that  deep 
and  frozen  inlet  known  by  the  name  of  the  White  Sea.  These 
two  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  6  Kpoviog  'Qxeavof, 
Mare  Cronium,  or  Pigrum. 

V.  Descending  from  the  high  north,  we  enter,  below  Cape 
Stat  in  Norway,  a  gulf  called  the  North  Sea,  extending  from 
the  Shetland  Isles  to  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  coast  of  En- 
gland.    This  was  called  Mare  Germanicum. 

VI.  To  the  entrance  of  the  channel  which  lies  between  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  three  small  straits  leave  openings 
for  communication  with  the  Mediterranean  of  the  North,  the 
Baltic  Sea.  The  Baltic  was  called  Mare  Suevicutn,  and  its 
southwestern  part  the  Simis  Codanus. 

Vn.  Retracing  our  course,  we  pass  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
called  anciently  Fretum  Gallicum,  and  enter  the  British  Chan- 
nely  or  Oceanus  Britannicus,  narrow  and  of  little  depth,  but 
exposed  to  the  winds  and  tides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Vm.  Crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  Oceanus  Cantabricus^ 
and  sailing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  Fretum  Her- 
culeum,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  called  by 
the  Romans  Mare  Internum,  or  Nostrum. 

IX.  The  western  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  ends  at  Cape 
Ban,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  ancient  Herviceum  Promonto- 
rium,  and  at  Messina  in  Sicily,  the  ancient  Zancle,  or  Messana. 

X.  This  western  portion  is  itself  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  of  which  parts 
the  more  western  one  contains  the  Baleares  and  Pityusas  In- 
suIsB ;  while  the  eastern  one,  or  Sea  of  Italp,  is  scattered  with 
volcanic  islands,  connected,  no  doubt,  with  the  common  focus 
which  feeds  the  fires  of  Vesuvius  and  iBtna. 

XI.  The  second,  or  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean, 
nearly  double  the  extent  of  the  western  one  mentioned  under 
^  IX.,  stretches  uninterrupted  from  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Thinis  to  those  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 

XU.  In  the  north  of  this  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  found  two  inlets,  celebrated  in  history,  and  important  in 
geography.    These  are  the  Adriatic,  or  Sinm  HadriaticuSy  and 
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the  Archipelago^  or  Mare  jEgceum,  the  latter  covered  with 
groups  of  islands. 

Xm.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  seas  comiected  with 
the  Mediterranean  is  the  Black  Sea,  or  Pontus  Euxinus, 

XIV.  The  magnificent  entrance  to  this  is  formed,  1.  By  the 
Strait  of  the  Dardanelles^  or  ancient  Hellespontus ;  then,  2. 
By  the  Sea  of  Marmara^  the  ancient  Propontis  ;  and,  lastly, 
3.  By  the  Strait  of  Constantinople^  or  the  ancient  Bosporus 
Thracius. 

XV.  The  Black  Sea,  or  Euxine,  fed  by  the  largest  rivers  of 
Europe,  receives  through  the  Strait  of  Caffa^  or  Feodosia, 
oaUed  anciently  Bosporus  CimmeriuSy  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof  or  Assow,  the  ancient  Palus  Mceotis. 

XVI.  Here  terminates  the  series  of  inland  seas,  which,  sep- 
arating Europe  from  Asia  and  Africa,  serve  as  the  medium  of 
oommunication  between  the  more  important  parts  of  those 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

XVn.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  a  strait,  subsequently  fill- 
ed up  by  the  soil  torn  from  Caucasus,  united,  at  a  period  beyond 
the  reach  of  authenticated  history,  but  posterior  to  the  great 
convulsions  of  the  globe,  the  Palus  Meeotis  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Ob8.  1.  Various  other  names  for  the  Atlantic,  besides  those  given  in  f  I.,  are 
found  in  the  ancient  writers,  a  few  of  which  may  be  here  mentioned :  fj  i^u 
oniXiuv  ^oXaaaa^  and  17  'ArXavr/c  {Herod.,  i.,  202 ;  Aristot.,  Meteor.,  i\.,  I ;  Aga- 
them.,  de  Geogr.,  ii.,  14,  p.  66)  4  if  f^u  koI  fieyd}.tj  ^aXarra  {Aristot.,  ProbL,  XXTi., 
55) ;  17  ixTog  ^uXaTTa  {Polyb.,  xy'l,  29) ;  Mare  Magnum,  Mare  externum,  &C. 
{Plor.,  iv.,  2).   The  Mediterranean  is  called  by  the  Greeks  1i6e  v  OdXaaaa,  Hdt. 

2.  Other  names  for  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  Oceanu*  Borealia,  Aretbus,  Septen- 
trumaUg,  Mare  glaciale,  <&c.  According  to  Philemon,  as  quoted  by  Pliny  (H. 
N.,  iv.,  27),  the  Cronian  Sea  lay  beyond  the  Ruheas  Promontorium,  while  on  this 
side  of  the  same  promontory  lay  what  the  Cimbric  nations  called  Morimarusa, 
or  **  the  Dead  Sea,"  a  name  derived  from  its  frozen  state.  The  Mare  AmaUhi' 
urn,  or  "  the  congealed  sea,"  also  a  native  term,  extended,  according  to  Heca- 
tcus  (Plin.,  I.  e.),  along  the  coast  of  Scythia.  The  explanation  of  the  term 
Cronium  has  been  sought  in  the  Celtic  croinn,  *' thick,"  "coagulated"  {CUus. 
Joum.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  297),  while  others,  far  less  plausibly,  deduce  the  appellation 
from  the  Danish  groen,  **  green,"  a  root  existing  also  in  the  name  of  Greenland. 
{Plin.,  H.  iV.,  Panekoucke,  vol.  iii.,  p.  312.)  The  name  Morimarusa  has  been  traced 
to  the  Cymric  or  Welsh  mor,  "  sea,"  and  marv,  "  dead."    {Class.  Joum.,  I.  c.) 

3.  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  make  the  Sinus  Codanus  an  ancient  appella- 
tion for  the  entire  Baltic.  On  the  contrary,  it  answers  merely  to  the  Gulf  of 
Kattegat,  in  the  southwestern  part.  In  the  name  Codanus  we  may  see  a  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  great  Gothic  race.  The  term  Baltic  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  northern  bolt,  or  belt,  denoting  a  collection  of  water ;  whence, 
also,  the  name  of  the  straits,  Great  and  Little  Belt, 
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4.  The  Eoxine,  or  Uovtoc  Evieivo^t  was  originally  called  'AUvoc  by  the 
Greeks,  that  is,  "  the  inhospitable  sea,"  from  the  savage  tribes  surrounding  it. 
When  commerce  became  extended,  and  colonies  were  planted  along  its  borders, 
It  changed  its  name  to  Ei^eivos,  or  **  the  hospitable.** 

5.  The  term  Bosporus  (commonly,  but  erroneouslyi  written  Bosphonu)  is  the 
Greek  Bdcn-opor,  and  means  strictly  ox-ford  (fiovc,  ndpo^),  and  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  legend  of  lo.  Some,  however,  maintain,  that 
ffdpoc,  when  said  of  a  river,  does  not  mean  a  ford  or  pass  across  the  stream,  but 
the  passage  or  road  which'  the  stream  itself  affords  in  the  direction  of  its  length ; 
and  that,  taking  Bof  (or  Povc)  merely  as  an  intensive  prefix,  we  will  have  Bdf- 
iTopoc,  signifying,  properly,  a  large  and  broad  stream  or  river.  {Griffiths,  ad 
JSsch.,  P.  v.,  733.) 

6.  Rivers. 

I.  The  main  rivers  of  Europe  are  six  in  number,  arranged 
as  follows,  according  to  their  respective  sizes : 

1.  The  Volga^  anciently  called  Kha, 


2.     "     Danube, 

Danubius,  or  Ister. 

3.     "     Dnieper^ 

Boryslh^nes. 

4.     "     Don, 

Tandis. 

5,     "     Bhine, 

Rhenus. 

6.     "     Dwina, 

Carambdcis, 

Those  next  to  them  in  rank  are 

eight  in  number,  nar 

1.  The  Po,     anciently 

called 

Padus. 

2.     "    Rhone, 

(( 

Bhodnnus. 

3.     "     Ebro, 

(( 

Iberus. 

4.     "     Guadalquivir, 

Bcetis. 

6.     "     Tagus, 

u 

Tagus. 

6.     "    Loire, 

(( 

Liger, 

7.     «     Elbe, 

(( 

Albis. 

8:     "     Vistula, 

u 

Vistula, 

m.  All  of  these  eight  united  would  scarcely  be  equivalent 
to  the  Volga  alone. 

Ob8.  1.  The  name  Rha  appears  to  be  an  appellative  term,  having  an  affinity 
with  Rhea  or  Reka,  ^Ydch  in  the  Sclavonic  tongue  signified  "  a  river  ;'*  and  from 
the  Russian  denomination  of  Velika  Rheka,  or  *<  Great  River,"  appears  to  be; 
formed  the  name  Volga.  In  the  Byzantine  and  other  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  this  stream  is  called  AUl  or  Etelt  a  term  signifying,  in  many  northern  lan- 
guages, "  great  **  or  "  illustrious,"  with  which  we  may  compare  the  German  Adei. 

2.  The  Borysthenes  was  called,  in  a  later  age,  Danaprist  or  Danaperis  (Aava- 
^P^)}  whence  the  modem  name  is  formed.  The  appellation  Danapris  first  oc- 
curs in  an  anonymous  periplus  of  the  Euxine.  {Geogr.  Gr.  Min.,  iii.,  p.  298,  ed. 
Got/.)  The  root  of  the  name  {Dan-)  is  found,  also,  in  that  of  the  Tanais,  Dan- 
ubius,  Rho<<a»U8,  Eridanus,  &c.,  and  is  supposed  to  mean  "  water,"  or  "  river.'' 

3.  The  Carambacis  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.  N.,  vi.,  13).    Hardouin  makes  it 
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correspond  to  the  Dwinot  while  others  seek  to  identify  it  with  the  Niemen. 
{Plm.,  ed.  Panck.j  v.,  p.  220.)    The  fonner  appears  to  be  the  true  opinion. 

7.  Mountains. 

L  The  Ural  Mountains,  probably  the  anoient  Monies  Bhu 
p(Bij  or  Hyperboreij  are  common  to  Europe  and  Asia.  They 
can  not  be  said  to  constitute  a  regular  chain,  but  rise  gradu- 
ally and  insensibly  from  the  centre  of  Russia,  in  a  direction 
east-northeast. 

11.  Far  in  the  west,  the  Scandinavian  Alps  (Mount  K/dlen), 
probably  the  Sevo  Mons  of  antiquity,  present  a  more  marked 
chain,  but  wholly  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  European 
mountains.  They  extend  from  Cape  Lindesfues  in  Norway,  to 
Cape  North  in  the  island  of  Mageroc, 

ni.  The  Grampian  or  Caledonian  Mountains,  in  Britannia, 
the  Mom  Grampius  of  the  ancients,  oonl^tute  an  insulated 
group  of  several  parallel  chains  of  no  great  comparative  height. 
Of  these  the  Welsh  Mountains,  and  those  in  the  northwest  of 
England,  ajq)ear  to  be  inferior  branches. 

IV.  The  north  and  east  of  Europe  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered as  one  uniform  plain,  over  which,  in  the  west,  the  Cale- 
donian and  Scandinavian  Mountains  rise  insulated.  Very  dif- 
ferent, however,  is  the  character  of  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope. From  the  Columns  of  Hercules  to  the  Bosporus,  from 
^tna  to  Blooksberg,  all  the  mountains  constitute  in  reality 
but  onelsystem,  which  custom  has  divided  into  four  masses. 

V.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  Alps,  called  by  the 
Bromans  AJpeSj  of  which  one  of  the  principal  chains,  Alpes  Pen* 
mntBy  contains  Mont  BlanCj  the  highest  point  in  Europe. 

VI.  South  of  these  are  the  Apennines,  called  by  the  Romans 
Apenninij  a  branch  of  the  Alps,  extending  through  Italy. 

Vn.  An  eastern  branch  of  the  Alps  passes  between  the  af- 
fluents of  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  unites  the 
Alpine  chain  to  that  of  Mount  Huemusy  the  modem  Balkan, 

Vm.  The  northern  branch  of  the  Alps  comprises  the  Jura 
range,  or  Mons  Jura,  and  that  of  the  Vosges,  or  Mount  Vogi- 
sus.  The  latter  is  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Central 
Germany,  and  consequently  with  the  Carpathian  range,  the 
ancient  Monies  Carp&ti  or  Carpatici. 

IX.  The  CevenneSy  the  ancient  Mons  Cebennaj  or  Monies 
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Cebennici^  although  connected  with  the  Pyrenees  by  the  Black 
Mountain,  and  separated  from  the  Alps  by  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Rhone,  are  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  system  of 
the  Alps. 

X.  The  peninsula  of  the  PyreneeSy  or  Monies  Pyrenan,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  central  plateau  of  considerable  elevation,  on 
which  rise  various  distinctly-marked  chains  of  mountains.  The 
Pyrenees  in  the  north,  and  the  Alpujarras,  or  Sierra  Nevada 
in  the  south|  the  Mons  Iliptila  of  the  Romans,  are  the  grand 
bulwarks. 

XI.  At  flie  other  extremity  of  Europe,  Hcemus  and  its 
branches  fill  a  peninsula,  not  less  remarkable  than  those  of 
Italy  and  Spain.  Witoscha  Berg,  or  the  ancient  Scomius, 
north  of  Macedonia,  may  be  regarded  as  a  centre,  whence  pro- 
ceed four  chains :  that  of  the  Albano-Dalmatian  Mountains, 
the  ancient  Scardus,  Bertiscus,  Adrins,  Bebii  Mantes,  and 
Albanus,  which  connect  themselves  with  the  Alps ;  that  of 
Hcemus,  properly  so  called,  the  modern  Balkan,  which  extends 
due  east  to  the  Euxine ;  that  of  Rhoddpe,  now  Despoto  Dag, 
running  down  through  Thrace,  along  the  River  Nestus,  not  far 
from  the  western  boundary ;  and,  finally,  the  fourth,  which, 
under  the  poetical  names  of  Olympus,  Pindus,  (Eta,  Parnas- 
sus, Helicon,  and  Lycceus,  crosses  the  whole  of  Greece. 

Xn.  The  Carpathian  or  Hercynian  system  is  separated  from 
the  Alps  and  Haemus  by  the  basin  of  the  Danube.  In  two 
places,  namely,  in  Austria,  and  between  Servia  and  Walla* 
chia,  the  branches  of  these  systems  approach  so  closely  that 
the  river  is  obliged  to  work  its  way  through  real  defiles. 

Xin.  The  principal  parts  of  the  Carpathian  system  are  the 
Transylvanian  Mountains,  or  Alpes  Bastarnicce ;  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  or  Monies  Carpatici,  between  Hungary  and 
Poland;  the  Riesengebirge  (Giant-mountains),  or  Vandalici 
Monies,  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  and  the  Erzgebirge, 
or  Metalliferi  Monies,  between  Bohemia  and  Saxony;  and, 
finally,  the  different  small  chains  of  central  Germany,  com- 
prised anciently  in  the  Hercjmian  forest,  or  Silva  Hercynia, 

Having  given  this  slight  sketch  of  the  physical  geography  of 
Europe,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  how  far  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancients  extended  respecting  each  of  its  parts,  com- 
mencing from  the  west  with  Htspania,  or  Spain. 


HISPANIA. 


1.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

I.  Under  the  name  of  Hispania  the  Romans  comprehended 
the  whole  of  that  peninsula  which  is  now  divided  into  the  sep- 
arate kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 

n.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Montes  Pyrensei,  or 
Pyrenees^  which  separated  it  from  Gallia,  or  France^  and  also 
by  the  Oceanus  Cantabricus,  or  Bay  of  Biscay ;  on  the  west 
by  the  Oceanus  Atlanticus,  or  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Mare  Internum,  or  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Oceanus  Atlanticus  and  Mare  Internum,  which  unite 
in  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  or  Herculeum,  now  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar. 

2.  Names. 

L  The  name  Hispania  is  probably  of  Phcenician  origin,  and 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed,  with  a  slight  alteration,  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Carthagiifians,  through  whom  they  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  land. 

n.  The  Greeks  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Iberia  (*I67/pm), 
but  attached  to  this  appellation  different  ideas  at  different  times. 

in.  The  earlier  Greeks,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Achcean 
league,  when  they  began  to  be  better  acquainted  with  Roman 
affairs,  understood  by  Iberia  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast 
from  the  Fretum  Herculeum  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhodanus  or 
Rhone  ;  while  they  gave  the  name  of  Tartessus  (Taprrfaao^)  to 
a  district  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  near  the  Fretum  Herculeum 
and  Gades,  or  Cadiz. 

rV.  The  interior  of  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  for  which 
the  natives  themselves  had  no  common  appellation,  the  earlier 
Greeks  designated  as  part  of  the  great  region  of  Celtica  (^  Kek- 
TM^),  a  name  which  they  gave  to  the  whole  of  western  and 
northwestern  Europe. 
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V.  The  lapse  of  time  gradually  brought  about  a  change  in 
these  geographical  ideas,  and  the  later  Greeks  understood  by 
Iberia  the  same  country  which  the  Romans  called  Hispania. 

VI.  The  writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era 
were  the  first  who  regularly  introduced  the  Latin  name  into  the 
Greek  language,  namely,  'lanavia,  although  both  this  and  the 
form  'Liravia  are  occasionaUy  foimd  in  somewhat  earlier  writers. 

Vn.  Spain  was  also  called  by  the  Romans,  especially  the 
poets,  Hesperia,  or  the  Western  land,  from  its  lying  west  of 
Italy ;  but,  as  Italy  itself  was  denominated  Hesperia  (*E(T7rtp/a) 
by  the  Greek  poets,  a  distinction  was  sometimes  made,  and 
Spain  was  oaUed  Hesperia  ultima. 

Obs.  1.  The  name  Hispania  is  said  to  come  from  the  Phoenician  sapharif  or. 
as  some  write  the  word,  tpaut  "  a  rabbit,"  as  meaning  "  the  land  of  rabbits," 
and  the  Phoenicians  are  reported  to  have  given  it  this  name  from  the  great 
number  of  these  animals  which  they  fonnd  there,  as  well  as  from  the  injury 
which  they  did  to  the  crops,  &c.,  by  their  burrowing.  {Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr., 
iii.,  7,  col.  168.)  Others  derive  the  word  from  the  Phoenician  span,  in  the  sense 
of  "  hidden,"  and  make  it  indicate  **  a  hidden,"  that  is,  **  a  remote,"  or  "  far- 
distant  land."  (Malte  Bnin,  PrhcU  de  la  Geogr.,  t.  iv.,  p.  818.)  Others,  how- 
ever, regard  the  Spanish  form  Espanna  as  the  original  one,  and  derive  it  from 
Ezpanna,  the  Basque  term  for  *'  a  border"  or  "  edge,"  that  is,  the  outermost 
part  of  any  thing,  and  hence,  according  to  them,  the  countiy  in  q[ne8tion  was  so 
called  from  its  position  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Europe.  (Compare 
W.  Von  Humboldt,  Pr&fung,  dec,  p.  60.) 

2.  Pliny  (if.  N.,  iii.,  4)  deduces  the  name  Iberia  from  that  of  the  River  Iberus. 
the  modem  Ebro.  Humboldt,  with  good  reason,  regards  this  as  very  improba- 
ble, and  thinks  that  the  true  etymology  may  be  traced  in  the  Basque  term  Ibar- 
ra, **  a  dale"  or  "  valley."  {Prnfung,  &c.,  /.  c.)  Others  refer  the  term  to  the 
Phoenician  Iber,  or  Eber,  "beyond,"  or  "over,"  and  make  Iberia  mean  "the 
country  beyond  the  sea."  {Sickler,  Handbueh  d.  alt.  Geogr.,  i.,  p.  4.)  This  la.«5t 
appears  to  be  the  most  plausible  derivation. 

3.  Compare,  as  regards  Taitessus,  Scymn.,  Ch.,  v.  164,  v.  198 ;  B'dkr,  ad 
Herod.,  i.,  163,  and  page  43  of  this  volume.  With  respect  to  the  general  mean- 
ing of  Celtica,  consult  Mannert,  Geogr.,  i.,  p.  234. 

4.  Among  the  writers  prior  to,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  of 
our  era,  in  whom  the  forms  'lairavta  and  Xwavia  occasionally  appear,  may  be 
mentioned  Strabo,  iii.,  p.  252,  Casaub. ;  Plutarch,  de  Flumin.,  p.  32 ;  and  also 
St.  Paid,  Ep.  ad  Rom.,  xv.,  24,  28. 

5.  As  regards  the  term  Hesperia,  compare  Mannert,  Geogr.,  i.,  p.  234 ;  Georgti, 
Alte  Geogr.  Abth.,  ii.,  p.  7.    Horace  has  Hesperia  ultima,  Od.,  I,  36,  4. 

3.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  land  with  whom  history 
makes  us  acquainted  were  the  Cynesii  or  Cynetes,  the  Cempst 
and  Safes,  the  Tartessii,  and  the  Iberi. 
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II.  These  five  early  communities  appear,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  the  imperfect  and  scattered  accoimts  of  the  Greek 
writers,  to  have  been  settled  in  this  country  before  the  period 
of  the  first  Persian  war,  or  about  600  B.C.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  the  primitive  population  of  Hispania  all 
belonged  to  one  great  race,  namely,  the  Iberian. 

in.  The  Cynesii  {Kwrjatoi),  caUed,  also,  Cynetes  (Kin^ref), 
are  said  to  have  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the  River  Anas,  or 
Guadianaj  near  its  mouth.  Their  western  limit  coincides 
with  the  modem  Faro  in  Algarve,  and  their  eastern  one  with 
the  bay  and  islands  formed  by  the  small  rivers  Luxia  and  Uri- 
um,  the  modem  Odiel  and  THnto, 

rV.  To  the  west  of  the  Cynesii,  in  the  ]^art  subsequently 
called  Cuneus,  dwelt  the  Cempsi  and  Seefes. 

V.  On  the  lower  coast,  in  a  northwest  direction  from  the 
Pretum  Herculeum,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Oades,  now  Cadiz, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Beetis,  or  Guadalquivir^  were  the  Tar- 
tessii  (TapTfiaaioi)^  who,  at  the  period  when  the  Phocaeans  set- 
tled in  Spain,  were  ruled  over  by  a  king  named  Arganthonius. 

VI.  The  Iberi  occupied  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  the  coun- 
try in  its  whple  extent,  and  also  a  large  portion  of  the  interior. 
They  even  extended  into  Gaul,  occupying  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhodanus,  or  Rhone. 

Vn.  We  come  next  in  order  to  the  immigrating  nations  and 
the  foreign  settlers  who  subsequently  established  themselves 
in  the  land.  These  were,  1.  The  CelttB  ;  2.  The  Phcsnicians  ; 
3.  The  PhoccBans;  4.  The  Rhodians;  5.  The  Massaliots ;  6. 
The  Zacynthians ;  7.  The  Carthaginians ;  8.  The  Romans, 

Vni.  The  Celt®  appear  to  have  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
passed  into  Spain,  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  positive  his- 
tory. After  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
waging  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  powerful  race  of  the 
Iberi,  they  finally  united  with  a  portion  of  them,  and  formed 
one  people,  who,  under  the  name  of  Celtiberi,  distinguished 
themselves  at  a  later  period  in  their  resistance  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian, and  subsequently  to  the  Roman  sway. 

IX.  Some  of  the  Celtee,  however,  separating  bora  the  main 
body,  settled  on  both  banks  of  the  Anas,  toward  its  mouth ; 
while  another  portion  of  them  wandered  as  far  as  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  land,  where  later  geographical  writers 
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found  them  under  the  name  of  Artabri.  The  portion,  however, 
which  had  settled  on  the  Anas,  retained  their  original  appella- 
tion of  Celtee  or  Celtici. 

X.  The  PhcBnicians  also  appear  to  Have  become  acquainted 
with  Spain  long  prior  to  positive  history,  but  whether  before  or 
after  the  great  Celtic  immigration  is  altogether  uncertain.  It 
was  doubtless,  however,  long  before  the  foimdation  of  either 
Rome  or  Carthage.  For  some  time  their  settlements,  of  which 
Ghadir,  called  by  the  Romans  Gades,  now  Cadizj  was  the 
principal,  were  limited  to  the  coasts  of  BsBtica,  whence  they 
supplied  the  natives  with  the  products  of  Asia,  in  exchange  for 
the  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  other  valuable  products  of  the  Pen- 
insula. But  e^  they  became  better  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, they  penetrated  into  the  interior,  where  they  founded  Kar- 
tabah,  called  by  the  Remaps  Corduba,  and  now  Cordova^  and 
explored  the  mdu^t;ainouiS  districts  o{  Navarre  in  search  of  iron. 

XL^JjJhe  Phci^cians,  however,  were  not  the  only  maritime 
nation  l^ich  had' settlements  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  Pho- 
casans  founded  the  town  of  Dianium,  which  is  now  Denia,  and 
probably,  ak^,  that  of  Chersonesas,  now  Peniscola,  on  the  east- 
em  coast.    ■'  - 

XII.  The  Rh^ians  visited  the  shores  of  what  is  now  Catch 
loniay  and  founded  .a  to^^n  which  they  called  Rhodes  or  Rhoda, 
now  Rosas.  -  ^    > 

XIU.  The  Massalk>(:9>  .'or  Massilians,  founded  the  town  of 
Emporion,  now  Ampimas^'eLad  the  Zacynthians  Saguntum. 

XIV.  The  Carthaginians  also  directed  their  views  toward 
Spain.  Having  insidiously  possessed  themselves  of  Ghadir,  or 
Cadiz,  which  they  took  from  the  Phoenicians,  they  proceeded 
into  the  interior  with  a  view  to  the  subjugation  of  the  country, 
an  attempt,  however,  in  which  they  completely  failed. 

'XV.  The  Romans  came  after  the  Carthaginians,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  subjugating  the  whole  of  the  country  and  making  it 
a  portion  of  their  empire. 

XVI.  From  what  has  here  been  said,  a  natural  division  pre- 
sents itself  of  all  the  Spanish  tribes,  though  many  in  number, 
namely,  into  unmixed  native  tribes,  and  tribes  mixed  with  those 
that  had  wandered  i?ito  or  settled  in  the  land. 

XVn.  The  first  of  these  divisions  occupied  the  whole  north- 
ern and  western  coasts  (excepting  the  portiofns  possessed  by  the 
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Artabri,  in  the  northwest,  and  the  Celtee,  on  the  Ana^),  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  lying  east  of  the 
Iberns,  or  Ebro. 

XVni.  The  tribes  ooming  under  this  division  are  the  Lusi« 
tani,  Carpetani,  Callaici,  and  VaccsBi,  on  the  western  side ;  the 
Astures,  Cantabri,  and  Yascones,  on  the  northern  side ;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Pyrenees,  through  which  mountain  regions  for- 
eign tribes  had,  it  is  true,  passed,  but  had  not  settled  therein, 
together  with  other  Iberian  communities  as  far  as  the  River 
Iberus ;  and,  on  the  south  side,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
range  of  Mount  Ortospeda,  between  the  Celtiberi  and  the  tribes 
along  the  coast ;  for  example,  the  Oretani,  Olc&des,  Bastitani,  &o. 

XIX.  The  second  o(  these  divisions,  or  the  mixed  tribes,  con- 
sisted of  the  Celtiberi,  and  the  communities  along  the  southern 
coast. 

XX.  The  Celtiberi,  in  an  extended  sense,  comprehended  all 
the  midland  tribes.  On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Celts  into 
Spain,  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Iberi,  on  the  River  Ibe- 
rus. After  the  union  of  the  two  races,  this  combined  people 
possessed  the  mountainous  district  from  the  western  bank  of 
the  Iberus  to  the  sources  of  the  Durius,  now  Douro^  and  the 
Tagus. 

XXI.  The  limits  which  have  just  been  mentioned  mark  the 
possessions  of  the  Celtiberi  in  the  stricter  sense.  The  race, 
however,  grew  gradually  more  numerous  and  powerful,  until, 
at  length,  they  proved  an  overmatch  for  their  neighbors,  and 
settled  themselves  in  part  among  the  possessions  of  the  latter. 
Hence  some  writers  reckoned  the  Vacceei,  Carpetani,  Oretani, 
&c.,  among  the  Celtiberian  communities,  though  this,  perhaps, 
is  going  too  far. 

XXn.  The  tribes  along  the  coast  were,  on  the  side  immedi- 
ately beyond  the  Straits  of  Hercules,  a  mixture  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  with  Phcenician  settlers,  and,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean side  of  the  straits,  with  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Carthagin- 
ians, and  Romans.  This  intermingling  with  strangers  caus- 
ed all  national  peculiarities  gradually  to  disappear.  The  traf- 
fic, too,  which  they  carried  on,  disposed  them  the  more  readily 
to  the  receiving  of  foreign  customs  and  habits ;  and  hence  the 
tribes  in  the  interior  held  them  in  contempt,  and  made  frequent 
inroads  into  their  territories,  from  which  inroads  the  communi- 
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ties  on  the  coast  found  it  difficult  to  defend  thetnselves,  evab 
with  the  aid  of  the  foreigners  who  had  settled  among  them. 

Obs.  1.  The  Iberian  race  was  undoubtedly  Caucasian.  Its  connectiob  with 
the  Finnish  nations  of  Northern  Europe  has  already  been  referred  to.  Many  of 
the  Spanish  writers  trace  the  descent  of  the  Iberians  from  Tubal,  son  of  Noah ! 
(Minnano^  Diceion.,  t.  iv.,  p.  2.) 

2.  Herodotus  uses  both  appellations,  Kw^aioi  (ii.,  33)  and  K^rec  (iv.,  49). 
We  obtain  an  account  of  their  territory  from  Avienus.  {Ora  Marit.y  200,  »eqq.) 
They  are  probably  the  same  with  the  Contt  or  Cunii  of  the  Roman  writers,  and 
their  name  is  connected  with  the  district  called  Cuneu9  (the  modem  Algarve), 
a  name  which  the  Romans  erroneously  sought  to  explain  in  their  own  language 
by  making  it  refer  to  the  tDedge-Vilte  form  of  the  country.  (Compare  SchlieiU- 
korstf  iiber  den  Wohnniz  der  Kynesier:  Gdtiing.^  1793.) 

3.  Herodotus  gives  the  account  of  the  Phocean  settlement  in  Spain,  and  of 
King  Arganthonius  (i.,  163).  According  to  a  fragment  of  Hecataeus  of  Mile- 
tus, the  Tartessii  dwelt  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  straits.  (Compare 
Herod.,  iv.,  152,  192;  Creuzer,  ad  Hee.  Mil.,  p.  51 ;  Bakr,  ad  Herod.,  l,  163; 
Heeren,  Ideen,  i.,  2,  p.  46,  teqq.) 

/  4.  That  the  Celts  were  invaders  of  Spain,  and  long  posterior  to.  the  Iberi, 

and  that  the  latter  were  the  aborigines,  was  the  general  persuasion  of  the  an- 
cient writers.  {Strab.,  iii.,  p.  162,  Cos. ,  Appian,  Bell.  Hisp.j  2;  Diod,  Sic^T^ 
88 ;  Luean.,  iv.,  9 ;  SU.  Itai.,  iii.,  140.)  Recently,  however,  an  opinion  has  beeo 
started  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  which  makes  the  Celtae  to  have  come  first 
into  Spain,  and  the  Iberians  some  time  after,  and  the  Celts  to  have  given  way 
to  these  through  a  great  part  of  the  Peninsula.  {Priehardj  vol.  iii.,  p.  46.)  This 
opinion,  however,  though  advocated  by  Niebuhr  and  Humboldt,  especially  the 
latter,  is  decidedly  erroneous.  An  insurmountable  difficulty  is  in  the  way. 
Had  the  Celts  preceded  the  Iberians,  valiant  bands  of  hardy  Celtic  mountain- 
eers could  never  have  been  expelled  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  Pyrenees  by 
the  less  warlike  Iberians.  Yet  this  whole  tract  of  country  was  occupied  solely 
by  Iberian  tribes.  {Diefenbaeh,  VerMueh  einer  genealog.  Getch.  der  Kelten:  StuU- 
garty  1840.) 

5.  On  the  traffic  of  the  Phoenicians  with  Spain,  consult  Heeren,  Ideen,  i.,  2,  p. 
44,  segq.  (vol.  ii.,  p.  63,  Mcqq..,  Eng.  transi).  The  prodigious  quantity  of  the 
•precious  metals  which  the  Ph<Bnicians  found  here  on  their  first  arrival,  so  dx- 
cited  their  astonishment,  that  the  traditions  preserved  respecting  them  seen 
▼ery  remarkably  to  suit  the  pictures  given  by  the  Spanish  discoverers  of  Pern. 

6.  Strabo  has  v  'PoAoi  (iii.,  p.  160,  Caa.)i  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  'Pd% 
(Compare  Ltv.,  xxxiv.,  8 ;  Mela,  ii.,  6 ;  Scymn.  Ch.,  206 ;  Meurs.  Rhod.,  i.,  28 ; 
Mdrca  Hisp.,  ii.,  c.  18.) 

4.  Historical   Epochs. 

I.  The  Iberi,  or  aborigines,  are  disturbed  in  their  possessions 
by  the  Celtce,  who  invade  the  Peninsula  from  Gaul.  From  the 
union  of  a  part  of  these  Celtse  with  a  portion  of  the  Iberian 
race  arises  the  mixed  nation  of  the  Celtiberi. 

II.  The  rich  corn-lands,  the  mines,  and  sea-ports  of  the  Pen- 
insula attract  the  attention  of  the  early  Phosnician  navigators, 
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who  form  settlements  in  various  parts,  especially  along  the 
coasts. 

m.  Settlements  formed  on  the  eastern  shores  hy  the  Rhod« 
ians,  Phocaecms,  and  others  of  the  Greeks. 

IV.  The  Carthaginians  also  direct  their  views  toward  Spain, 
possess  themselves  of  Gades,  or  Cadiz^  which  they  take  from 
the  PhcBnicians,  and  proceed  into  the  interior  with  a  view  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  country,  but  completely  fail ;  for,  al- 
though the  Carthaginian  generals,  Hamilcar,  his  brother  Has- 
dmbal,  and  his  far  more  celebrated  nephew  Hannibal,  com- 
pletely reduced  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  they  were 
unable  to  subdue  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  interior. 

V.  This  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians  leads  to 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  Spain  is  freed,  before  its  close,  from 
the  Carthaginian  yoke  by  the  elder  Africanus.  The  Span- 
iards, however,  only  change  masters.  Spain  is  made  a  Roman 
province,  and  divided  into  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  or  Hither  and 
Farther  Spain. 

VI.  Until  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Cantabri,  the  Callaici, 
and  the  Astures,  who  inhabited  the  northwestern  parts  of  the 
Peninsula,  are  not  even  nominally  subjected  to  the  republic; 
and  the  other  portions  of  Spain,  Celtiberia  in  the  northeast, 
Bastica  in  the  south,  and  Lusitania  in  the  west,  become  the 
scene  of  constant  warfare  and  rebellion. 

VII.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  native  insurrections  during 
the  period  just  referred  to,  is  that  organized  in  Lusitania  by 
Viriathus,  who,  during  more  than  eleven  years,  defeats  the 
ablest  generals  of  the  republic,  and  is  only  put  down  by  the 
treachery  of  Ceepio,  B.C.  140. 

VIII.  Spain,  soon  after  this,  becomes  the  theatre  of  the  civil 
war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  Sertorius,  a  leader  of  the  de- 
feated party,  having  fled  hither,  and  carrying  on  the  war  for 
aome  time  with  great  ability  and  success. 

IX.  Spain  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey,  Julius  Cee* 
aar  repairs  hither  in  pei^on,  and  by  his  military  skill  triumphs 
over  his  enemies.  Cneius,  the  son  of  Pompey,  is  defeated  at 
Munda,  and  peace  is  restored  to  the  country. 

X.  It  is  only  under  Augustus  that  Spain  is  completely  si;b- 
dued.  Augustus  himself  visits  Spain,  and  divides  the  country 
into  three  great  provinces,  Baetica,  Lusitania,  and  Tarraconen- 
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sis,  a  division  yrhioh  subsists  until  the  reign  of  Constantino  the 
Great.  During  this  period,  Spain  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  flourishing  provinces  of  the  empire. 

XI.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Suevi,  un- 
der their  king  Hermeric ;  the  Alans,  under  Atace,  and  the 
Vandals,  or  Silingi,  under  Gunderic,  after  overrunning  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  cross  the  Pyrenees,  and  settle  in  the  Penin- 
sula. They  are  speedily  followed  by  a  host  of  Visigoths  ( A.D. 
411),  led  by  their  king  Athaulf,  who  establishes  himself  in  Cat- 
alonia, though  nominally  dependent  upon  his  brother-in-law 
Honorius,  the  Roman  emperor. 

XII.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the  time  of  Euric  ( A.D.  466- 
83),  that  the  Goths  become  complete  masters  of  the  Peninsula ; 
and  the  Gothic  dynasty  continues  until  the  time  of  Roderic, 
in  whose  reign  (A.D.  711)  the  Arabs  of  Africa,  conmianded 
by  Tdrik  Ibn  Zey&dj  cross  the  straits,  and,  after  defeating  the 
whole  force  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  on  the  banks  of  the  Gua- 
(ialete,  tal^e  the  capital  Toledo^  the  ancient  Toletum. 

Ob8.  For  an  able  sketch  of  the  remaining  history  of  Spain,  consult  Penny  Cy- 
dofctdia,  vol.  zzii..  p.  293,  teqq.t  from  which  work  the  aboye  sketch  is  taken. 
And,  as  regards  the  movements  of  the  barbarous  nations  that  invaded,  in  soo- 
cession,  this  quarter  of  the  Roman  empire,  consult  D'AnMc,  italtformh  em 
Europe,  d&c,  p.  144,  seqq, 

5.  Division  of  Hispania  by  the  Romans. 

I.  The  Romans,  after  having  overthrown  the  Carthaginian 
power  in  Spain,  and  conquered  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
country,  divided  their  possessions  into  two  provinces,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior ^^ or 
Hither  and  Farther  Spain.  The  former  of  these  embraced  a 
great  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  together  with  as  much 
of  the  country  lying  back  of  it,  in  the  interior,  as  the  Roman 
arms  had  thus  far  reduced ;  the  latter  comprehended  very  near- 
ly what  was  afterward  called  BeBtica. 

n.  The  limits  of  both  these  provinces  became  gradually  ex- 
tended as  the  Roman  arms  advanced,  but  particularly  Hispania 
Citerior,  since  most  of  the  Roman  conquests  were  made  from 
this  quarter  toward  the  north  and  west.  The  Roman  com- 
manders of  the  other  province  were  principally  employed  in 
operations  against  the  neighboring  Lusitani,  and  hence  the 
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oountry  of  the  latter,  after  their  gabjagation,  became  part  of 
Hispania  Ulterior. 

m.  In  process  of  time,  Hispania  Citerior  changed  its  name 
to  TarraconensiSy  from  Tarraoo,  now  Tarragonaj  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  prcetor,  and,  consequently,  the  capital  of  the  prov* 
ince.  Its  limits,  also,  became  definitely  established,  and  were 
as  follows :  it  extended  from  the  River  Magrada,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  upper  coast,  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Durius,  now  DourOj  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  comprehending  all 
the  north  of  Spain,  together  with  the  south  as  far  as  a  line 
drawn  from  Baria,  now  Fera,  below  Carthago  Nova,  now  Car- 
thagenay  and  continued  upward  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the 
vicinity  of  Complutica,  now  Compludoj  above  Salmantica,  now 
Salamanca^  until  it  struck  the  banks  of  the  Durius. 

IV.  This  was  the  arrangement  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 
That  emperor,  or  rather  Agrippa,  made  an  alteration  in  it. 
The  province  of  Tarraconensis,  indeed,  although  embracing 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  of  Hispania,  remained  the 
same  as  before ;  but  Farther  Spain,  or  Hispania  Ulterior,  was 
now  subdivided  into  two  provinces,  Batica  and  Lusitama, 

V.  Batica  extended  from  Baria,  where  Tarraconensis  ter- 
minated, to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Anas,  or  Guadianay  which 
river  formed  also  its  western  and  northern  boxmdary.  Its  limit 
on  the  northeast  and  east  was  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  a 
point  on  the  River  Anas,  northeast  of  Sisapo,  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection to  Baria.  This  province,  therefore,  comprised  the  mod- 
em AncUUusiay  a  part  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  AlentejOy 
that  portion  of  Spanish  Estremadura  which  lies  south  of  the 
Anas,  and  a  large  part  of  La  Mancha, 

YI.  Lusitania  was  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  River  Durius,  and  on  the  east  by 
Tarraconensis.  It  comprehended,  therefore,  modem  Portugal^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  provinces  north  of  the  DourOy 
namely,  EfUre  Douro  y  Minho  and  TVas  os  Monies.  It  em- 
braced, also,  the  greater  part  of  Spanish  Estremaduray  SatO' 
mancay  and  part  of  New  Castile  and  Toledo. 

Vn.  Independently,  however,  of  this  distinction  of  provinces, 
Spain,  under  the  Roman  government,  was  divided  into  juris- 
dictions called  ConventuSy  that  is,  judicial  districts  or  circuits, 
in  which  the  Roman  proconsul  or  governor  dispensed  justice. 
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Of  these  there  were  fourteen,  each  one  formed  of  the  union  of 
several  oities.  This  arrangement  was  an  extremely  politic  one 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  since  it  tended  directly  to  break  up 
the  natidnality  of  the  different  tribes,  and,  of  course,  to  confirm 
the  Roman  sway. 

Vin.  In  the  writers  of  the  fourth  and  following  centuries  we 
find  a  new  arrangement  of  provinces  prevailing.  Spain  was 
now  divided  into  seven  of  these,  the  names  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  Beetica  ;  2.  Lusitania  ;  3.  Callcecia  ;  4.  Tarraconen^ 
sis ;  6.  Carthaginiensis ;  6.  Insulcd  Balearias;  7.  MauritO' 
nia  Tingitana. 

IX.  This  last-mentioned  arrangement  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  but  it  owed  its  origin,  more  probablyi 
to  Constantine.  Of  these  seven  provinces,  moreover,  Btetica 
and  Lusitania  remained  the  same  in  size  as  before.  Callcecia^ 
however,  comprehended  all  the  Conventus  and  communities 
north  of  the  Durius  and  west  of  the  Vascones.  Carthaginien^ 
sis,  again,  had  Carthago  Nova  for  its  capital,  and  answered  to 
Murcia,  a  part  of  New  Castile,  and  southern  Valencia.  And, 
finally,  Tingitana  in  Afirica  was  added,  in  order  to  equalize 
the  provinces  as  much  as  possible. 

Ob8.  1.  In  giving  Baria  ad  the  point  of  separation  between  Baetica  and  Tarr»- 
conensis,  we  have  followed  D*Anville.  Mannert  and  others,  however,  giTd 
Margis,  now  Mujakart  as  the  limit. 

2.  The  Roman  language,  and,  along  with  it,  Roman  customs,  became  estab- 
lished in  a  great  part  of  the  land  soon  after  the  Sertorian  war ;  and  it  was  this 
that  led,  of  course,  to  the  establishment  of  ComentuM.  These  receiTcd  their  fait 
development  under  Augustus. 

6.  Mountains. 

The  principal  mountain-chains  of  Hispania  are  eight  in 
number,  namely, 

1.  Pyrencri  Monies.  5.  Mom  Solorius. 

2.  Mons  Idub^da.  6.  Mons  Herminius. 

3.  Mons  OrospMa.  7.  Mons  Medullus. 

4.  Saltus  Castulonensis.  8.  Mons  Vindius. 

I.  Pyrencn  MoTites,  now  the  Pyrenees,  divided  Hispanift 
firom  Gallia,  closing  the  isthmus  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Oceanus  Cantabricus,  or  Ba^/  of  Biscay.  After  this 
tfiey  continued  westward,  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Pen- 
insula, and  sent  out  various  branches,  encumbering  the  north* 
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west  corner  of  Hispania,  or  the  modern  provinces  of  Gallida 
and  Asturias, 

The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  only  three  main  passes 
over  these  mountains.  The  northernmost  of  these  ran  by  Pons 
Rapidus,  the  modern  Fowtarabia^  a  place  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Menlascus,  now  the  Bidassoa.  The  second,  a  more  cen- 
tral one,  led  to  Benebarnum,  in  Aquitania,  now  OrihSs ;  and 
the  third,  or  southernmost  one,  to  Ruscino,  in  Grallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  now  Soussillon^  on  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  present 
day  there  are  six  government  roads  through  these  mountains, 
the  northernmost  of  which,  and  the  principal  one,  corresponds 
to  the  Roman  one  running  by  Pons  Rapidus. 

Historically,  these  mountains  are  associated  with  the  oele- 
hrated  march  of  Hannibal,  and  the  warfare  of  CsBsar  against 
the  Pompeian  party  in  Spain.  At  a  later  period  they  formed 
the  limit  of  the  Prankish  conquests  under  Clovis,  but  were 
passed  by  the  ambition  and  power  of  Charlemagne,  who,  howi 
ever,  lost  his  rear  guard  among  the  defiles.  The  range  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  about  294  miles  in  length. 

n.  Mons  Idub^da  {'l6ov6e6a)f  now  Sierra  d*  Oca,  commenced 
among  the  Cantabri,  near  the  sources  of  the  River  Iberus,  in 
what  is  now  Asturias  and  Burgos j  and,  running  nearly  paral* 
lei  Mrith  the  Pyrenees,  terminated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, necur  Saguntum,  which  place  lay  at  its  foot. 

ni.  Mons  Orospeda,  or,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Ortospida 
(•Opoarrtdo,  'OpToenreda),  was  properly  a  oontinuatioi;  of  the 
range  of  Idubeda,  springing  from  this  last  near  the  southern 
termination  of  its  course,  and  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
River  Baetis,  or  GiKuialquivir.  Strabo  calls  a  part  of  it  the  Sil^ 
ver  Mountain  {'Opog  'Apyvpovv)^  and  Pliny,  Sallus  Tugiensis. 
It  first  ran  through  the  Spartarius  Campus  in  the  shape  of  a 
chain  of  small  hills,  until,  increasing  in  height,  one  part  of  it 
terminated  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  on  what  is  now 
the  coast  of  Murcia  and  Granada,  The  other  part,  divided 
into  two  arms,  ran  off  to  Bastica.  One  of  these  arms  pursued 
nearly  a  western  direction,  and  was  called  Mons  Marianus,  ot 
Monies  Ariant,  now  Sierra  Morena,  while  the  other  ran  more 
to  the  southwest,  near  the  coast,  and  was  called  Mons  Iliptda 
('IXiTTftvAa),  now  Alpujarra,  or  Sierra  Nevada,  and  ended  at 
Calpe,  or  Gibraltar. 
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rV.  Saltus  Castulonensts,  now  Sierra  de  Cazorle^  a  branch 
of  the  Mons  Marianus,  taking  its  ancient  name  from  the  town 
of  Castulo,  on  the  River  Beetis. 

v.  Mons  SoloriuSj  now  Sierra  de  Solorio  or  Solaria^  com- 
mencing at  the  sources  of  the  River  Baetis,  and  stretching  in  a 
southern  direction.  It  formed  in  a  part  of  its  course  the  separ- 
ation between  Tarraconensis  and  Bsetica. 

VI.  Mons  Herminius  {rd  "Opof  'Epfiivtov),  now  Sierra  de  la 
Estrella^  south  of  the  River  Munda,  or  Mondego^  in  Lusita- 
nia,  and  running  in  a  southwestern  direction  until  it  touched 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  near  Olisippo,  or  Lisbon,  This  chain 
is  sometimes  erroneously  placed  between  the  Tagus  and  the 
Anas,  and  is  thus  confounded  with  the  mountains  of  Portale' 
gre  and  Evora.  It  is  the  highest  mountain  range  in  modern 
Portugal.  In  this  chain  the  Lusitani  had  their  places  of  ref- 
uge, and  it  was  here  that  they  afforded  so  much  trouble  to  Cee- 
sar  and  his  lieutenants. 

VII.  Mons  MedtUluSj  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
River  Minius,  or  Minho.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  chain 
of  Mons  Vindius,  and  is  now  las  Medulas, 

Vin.  Mons  VindiuSj  or  VinniuSj  a  range  of  mountains  trav- 
ersing the  country  of  the  Cantabri  from  east  to  west,  now 
Montanos  de  Europa. 

Ob8.  1.  The  name  of  the  Pyrenees  is  written  by  Strabo  usually  in  the  singu- 
lar, IIvp7i^.  This  name  Uvp^  occurs  also  in  Herodotus  (ii.,  33),  but  it  is  there 
given  to  a  city  near  which  the  River  'larpoc,  or  Danube,  has  its  source.  Oth- 
ers of  the  Greek  writers  employ  the  plural,  ra  Uvptivaia  bpn-  Among  the  Latin 
writers,  Cesar  has  the  plural,  Pyrenai  Montet ;  Pliny,  indifferently,  the  singular 
or  plural ;  and  Lucan  has  given  {Pharsal.,  i.,  689)  the  Greek  form  Pyrene. 

2.  The  name  of  the  Pyrenees  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  term  n-vp,  **  fire,"  they  having  been  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
devastated  by  fire.  The  true  derivation,  however,  is  probably  to  be  sought  in 
the  Cymric  (Welsh)  Brymif  or  the  Celtic  Byrtn,  "  a  mountain,'*  "  a  rocky  mount- 
ain," from  which  same  source  may  be  deduced,  also,  the  name  of  Mount  Bren- 
ner and  Mount  Femer  in  the  Tyrol,  that  of  Pyem  in  Upper  Austria,  and  many 
others.  {Adelung,  Mithradaiee,  vol.  ii.,  p.  67.)  Diefenbach  is  in  favor  of  an 
Iberian  origin  for  the  name  {CeUicct  i.,  p.  178),  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  appellation  originated  among  the  Celtae  in  Gaul,  and  was  brought  by  them 
into  Spain. 

7.  Promontories. 

The  anoient  geographers  have  enumerated  twentj/4hree 
promontories  along  the  ooast  of  Hispania ;  the  principal  ones* 
however,  may  be  reduced  to  thirteen^  as  follows : 
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1.  On  the  Mediterranean  Coast. 
I.  PyreniBum  Pramontarium^  at  the  northeastern  extremity 
of  Hispania,  now  Cape  Creux  {Cabo  de  Creux).     It  was  also 
oalled  Pyrence  Promontartumy  and,  by  Strabo,  rd  Trjg  Uvprivrf^ 

n.  Diantum  Promontoriumy  in  the  territory  of  the  Contes- 
tani,  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  River  Sucro,  now  Cape  St, 
Martin,  It  was  also  called  Artemisium  and  Ferraria,  The 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  term  it  Artemus, 

in.  Saturni  Promontoriumy  near  Carthago  Nova,  now  Cape 
Pahs. 

IV.  Charidimi  Promontoriuniy  southwest  of  Carthago  Nova, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Bastetani,  now  Cape  Gata, 

V.  Calpe  Mons  sive  Promontoriumy  now  Gibraltar, 

2.  On  the  Atlantic  Coast, 

YI.  JunoTiis  PromontoriuMj  below  Gades,  and  near  the  town 
o(  Beesippo,  now  Cape  Trafalgar, 

VTT.  Cuneus  Promontoriumy  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Cu- 
neus  Ager,  or  Algarve^  now  Cape  St,  Maria  {Cabo  de  St,  Ma* 
fia),  forming  the  southernmost  extremity  of  modem  Portugal 

VlU.  Sacrum  PromontoriuMy  Strabo's  'Updv  dtcpfarrfpiov,  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  Cuneus  Ager,  now  Cape  St,  Vin-^ 
cent.  It  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  earth ;  and  it  was  fabled  to  be  the  spot  where  the 
sun,  at  his  setting,  plunged  his  chariot  into  the  sea.  Hence  its 
name  of  Sacred  Promontory.  The  earliest  name  of  this  prom* 
ontory  appears  to  have  been  Promontorium  Cepresicum, 

IX.  Barbarium  Promontorium,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ta- 
gns,  now  Cape  Espichel, 

X.  Promontorium  Magnum  sive  Olisiponense,  a  little  to  the 
northwest  of  Olisipo,  or  Lisbon,  now  Cape  Boca  ( Caho  da  Boca), 

XI.  Promontorium  Artdbrum,  called  also  Nerium  and  CeU 
ticum,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of 
the  Artabri,  now  Cape  Finisterre  {Cabo  de  Finisterra), 

3.  On  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
Xn.  Trileucum  Promontorium,  called  also  Coru,  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  the  Calla'ici,  now 
Cape  Ortegal, 

XTTT.  (Easo  Promontorium,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
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Pyrenees,  now  Cape  Higuera  {Cabo  de  la  Higuera).  Near 
it  lay  the  town  of  the  same  name.  Pliny  calls  this  promontory 
(Harso,  and  Marcianns  larso. 

Ob8.  1.  According  to  the  ancient  writers,  the  Promontory  of  Caipe  was  one 
of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  other  being  Mount  Abila,  on  the  African  shove. 
The  name  of  the  latter  is  written  by  Dionysius  {Perieg.,  336)  'A^v6ri,  Alyha. 
Eustathius  informs  us  {ad  Dionys.,  p.  64)  that  in  his  time  the  promontory  on 
the  Spanish  side  was  called  Calpe  by  the  barbarians,  but  Alyba  by  the  Greeks ; 
and  that  Abila,  on  the  African  shore«  was  called  by  the  natives  Abenna.  At 
what  time,  however,  the  present  Gibraltar  began  to  be  called  Calpe  is  difficult 
to  determine,  but  it  was  certainly  long  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Eustatliius. 
Calpe  itself  is  only  Alyba  shortened,  and  pronounced  with  a  strong  Oriental  as- 
pirate. In  the  word  Alyba  we  likewise  detect  the  root  of  the  term  Alp^  or  rather 
the  term  itself,  which  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  Celtic  radical  Alb,  indicat- 
ing a  lofly  mountain. 

2.  A  great  variety  of  opinions  were  entertained  among  the  ancients  as  to  the 
spot  where  the  Pillars  of  Qercules  were  to  be  sought  for,  and  also  what  these 
Pillars  actually  were.  Some  placed  them  at  Gades,  as,  for  example,  Pindar, 
who  calls  them  UvXac  Tadeipidac  {Nem.,  iii ,  36) ;  some,  again,  were  in  duubt 
whether  they  were  pillars,  cities,  mountains,  or  promontories ;  while  some  made 
them  actual  statues  of  Hercules.  Tacitus  makes  mention  of  Columns  of  Her- 
cules in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  tradition  placed  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Baltic.  {Germ..,  c.  3  and  34.  Compare  Serv.  ad  Virg.^  ASn.,  xi.,  262.) 
So,  again,  the  appellations  for  the  Columns  of  Hercules  were  various.  Many 
of  the  Greek  writers  knew  them  merely  by  the  name  of  lT^?.at.  {Herod.,  iv., 
42,  181 ;  Scylax,  1 ;  Polyb.,  iii.,  35 ;  Diod.  Sic.,  iv.,  18.)  The  Latin  writers,  on 
the  other  hand,  called  them  Heradis  ColumiuB,  or  Heraclca  Columna, .  and  Flo- 
rus,  in  his  florid  phraseology,  Herculis  SpecuUe  (iv.,  2).  Dionysius  styled  them 
Tipfjiara  'Qxeavoto.  (Compare  Schwartz.,  Diss,  de  Col.  Here. :  AUorf,  1749, 4to. 
FopowitMch,  Untersuch.  vom  Mecre,  dec.     Goiselin,  Reck.,  t.  iv.,  &c.) 

8.  Chief  Rivers. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Hispania  are  eight  in  number,  namely^ 
the  Iberusj  Sucroj  Bmtis^  Anas,  Tagus^  Munduy  Durius^  and 
Minius. 

I.  Iberm,  called  by  the  Greeks  'I^^p  and  "l&rjpog^  pow  the 
EbrOy  a  large,  navigable  river,  rose  in  the  territory  of  the  Can- 
tabri,  not  far  from  Juliobriga,  in  what  is  now  the  range  of 
Mount  Santillana,  forming  part  of  the  ancient  chain  of  IJube- 
da.  Its  whole  course,  including  windings,  is  rather  more  than 
four  hundred  miles.  According  to  the  ancient  accounts,  it  was 
navigable  from  Varia,  now  Varea,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ve- 
rones,  not  far  from  Lograno.  Modern  statements,  however, 
make  it  now  begin  to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  Tudelaj  the 
ancient  Tutola,  below  Calagurris.  The  Iberus  ran  directly 
through  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  a  southeastern  direction, 
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after  having  first  pursued  a  course  east-southeast  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Doubriga,  in  the  territory  of  the  Berones ;  and  it  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  Tenebrium  Promontorium,  in 
a  southeast  direction  from  Dertosa,  the  modern  Tortosa,  The 
▼alley  of  this  river,  lying  between  the  great  Pyrenean  chain 
and  the  highlands  of  modem  Castile^  forms  a  natural  division 
between  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain  and  the  rest  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  course  of  the  Ebro,  therefore,  has  been  often 
assumed  as  a  military  line  in  the  wars  of  this  country.  Pre- 
vious to  the  second  Punic  war,  it  formed  the  line  of  demarka* 
tion  between  the  dominions  of  Carthage  and  those  of  Rome. 
It  afterward  formed  the  boundary  between  the  dominions  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  and  those  of  the  Moors.  The 
French,  in  their  Spanish  wars,  have  repeatedly  purposed  to 
make  the  Ebro  the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain. 

n.  Sucro,  called  by  the  Greek  writers  ^ovKpijv,  now  the  Xu» 
car,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  rose  in  the  chain  ojf 
Mount  Idubeda,  and,  separating  the  territories  of  the  Contes- 
tani  from  those  of  the  Edetani,  flowed  into  the  Mediterranean 
below  Saguntum,  giving  name  to  the  Sucronensis  Sinus,  or 
Gulf  of  Valencia.  Its  whole  course  considerably  exceeds  two 
hundred  miles.  At  its  mouth  lay  the  town  of  Sucre,  answer- 
ing,  probably,  to  the  modem  Cullera.  Strabo  says  it  could  be 
passed  on  foot.  The  river  at  the  present  day  also  loses  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  waters  by  the  irrigation  of  the  adjacent 
eountry.  Were  it  not  for  this,  it  would  probably  be  navigable 
fer  the  last  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

in.  Bietis,  called  by  the  Greek  writers  Bairt^,  now  the  Guad* 
alquiviVy  the  principal  river  of  Hispania  BaBtica,  to  which  it 
also  gave  name,  rose  in  the  Saltus  TugiensiSy  near  Tugia,  now 
Toia^  in  the  chain  of  Mens  ArgentariuSy  now  Sierra  Segura, 
It  ran  for  the  most  part  in  a  southwestern  direction,  and  en- 
tered the  Atlantic  near  Gades.  The  whole  course  of  the  Bs- 
tis  is  given  by  the  ancients  at  about  three  thousand  stadia; 
according  to  modern  authorities,  the  length  is  short  of  three 
hundred  miles.  From  the  sea  to  Hisp&lis,  the  modem  Seville^ 
H  was  navigable  for  large  vessels ;  from  Hispalis  to  Illpa,  the 
modem  Penaflor,  for  vessels  of  smaUer  size ;  and  from  Ilipa  to 
Cordaba,  now  Cordova,  for  boats.  At  the  present  day,  it  la 
first  navigable  for  river  boats  below  Cordova,  immediately  after 
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it  is  joined  by  the  River  Gently  or  Xenilj  the  anoient  Singilis, 
and  sloops  may  ascend  it.  to  Seville,  The  banks  of  the  river, 
or  their  immediate  vicinity,  are  said  to  have  been  covered  with 
numerous  cities  and  towns.  From  a  short  distance  below  His- 
paiis,  the  Bstis,  which  has  at  present  but  one  mouth,  was  con- 
tinued anciently  by  two  streams  to  the  sea,  embracing  an  isl- 
and, which,  in  remote  antiquity,  was  celebrated,  according  to 
some,  under  the  name  of  Tartessus.  Of  these  two  arms,  the 
lower  one  exists  no  more.  The  upper  mouth  of  the  river  was 
difficult  of  navigation,  on  account  of  the  numerous  sand-banks, 
and  also  the  sunken  rocks ;  and  hence  a  pharos,  or  light-house, 
was  erected  here,  on  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Tartessus,  called  Csepio's  Tower,  Ctepionis  Turris.  The 
modem  name  of  this  stream  is  corrupted  from  the  Arabic  Wd» 
da-l-Kebir,  "the  Great  River." 

IV.  Anas,  called  by  the  Greeks  *Avaf ,  now  the  Ghiadiana 
(corrupted  from  the  Arabic  WdduAna,  "  the  River  Ana"),  rose 
in  the  territory  of  the  Oretani,  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Orospeda, 
near  the  ancient  Laminium,  now  Montiela  in  New  Castile. 
The  ancient  accounts  agree  substantially  with  the  modern. 
The  Guadiana  rises  in  a  series  of  small  lakes,  and,  after  hav- 
ing run  a  few  miles,  disappears  under  ground,  and  continues 
to  run  under  ground  for  more  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  issues 
from  the  earth  as  a  strong  stream  between  Villarta  and  Day* 
miel.  The  place  where  the  river  reappears  is  called  Los  qfos 
de  la  Guadiana  ("  the  eyes  of  the  Guadiana"),  and  consists 
of  several  small  lakes.  The  Anas,  after  this,  ran  in  a  westerly 
direction  for  a  considerable  distance,  until,  near  Pax  Augusta, 
it  bent  around,  and  flowed  in  a  southwestern,  and  then  south- 
em  direction,  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  east  of  the  Cuneus  Prom- 
ontorium.  Its  course  exceeds  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
According  to  Strabo  and  others,  it  entered  the  sea  with  two 
mouths.  It  has  little  water,  notwithstanding  its  length,  and 
can  only  be  ascended  by  flat-bottomed,  small  river-barges  to 
Mertola  in  Portugal,  the  ancient  Myrtilis,  not  much  more 
than  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

V.  Tagus,  in  Greek  Tdyof,  called  now  Tajo  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  Tejo  by  the  Portuguese,  while  in  our  own  language 
we  have  adopted  the  Roman  name,  rose  among  the  Celtiberi, 
between  the  ranges  of  Orospeda  and  Idubeda,  in  what  is  now 
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the  Sierra  Albarracin.  It  flowed  in  a  direction  between  west 
and  southwest  through  the  territories  of  the  Vettones,  Carpe- 
taniy  and  Lusitani,  into  the  Atlantic,  a  short  distance  above 
the  Barbarium  Promontorium,  and  had  at  its  mouth  Olisipo, 
the  modem  Lisbon  or  Lisboa.  The  whole  course  of  the  river 
exceeds  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  is  described  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  abounding  in  oysters  and  fish,  and  as  having 
auriferous  sands.  Grains  of  gold  are  said  to  be  still  obtained 
firom  it. 

VI.  Munday  now  MondegOy  rose  in  the  territory  of  the  Vet- 
tones,  in  Lusitania,  near  the  town  of  Lancia  Oppidana,  now 
Ouardaj  and  flowing  by  Conimbriga,  now  Coimbruy  fell  into 
the  Atlantic  nearly  midway  between  the  Tagus  and  Duriiis. 
It  was  not  navigable  far.  Pliny  calls  it  Munda  ;  Mela,  how- 
ever, Monday  and  Ptolemy,  also,  M6vc5a.  Strabo  styles  it  Mov- 
Xiddag.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  city  of  Munda, 
among  the  Bastuli  Pceni,  near  Malaca,  where  Cssar  fought  his 
desperate  battle  with  the  son  of  Pompey. 

Vn.  Durius,  called  by  Strabo  ^ovpto^,  by  Ptolemy  and  Ap- 
pian  dcjpioC)  is  now  in  Portuguese  the  Douro^  in  Spanish  the 
Duero.  This  river,  one  of  the  principal  streams  of  the  Penin- 
sula, rose  among  the  Pelendones,  not  far  from  Numantia,  which 
was  situate  upon  it,  in  the  range  now  called  Sierra  de  Urbionj 
part  of  the  ancient  range  of  Idubeda.  It  ran  first  for  a  short 
distance  to  the  south,  then  turned  in  a  western  direction  until 
it  reached  the  confines  of  Lusitania,  when  it  again  bent  off  to 
the  south  for  some  distance,  when,  resuming  its  westerly  course, 
it  flowed  on  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  entering  the  sea  near  Calle, 
the  modern  Oporto.  The  whole  course  of  the  Douro^  with  its 
numerous  windings,  is  nearly  five  hundred  miles.  According 
to  the  ancients,  it  was  navigable  for  eight  himdred  stadia,  about 
ninety  English  miles,  frx>m  its  mouth,  and  gold  was  said  to  be 
found  in  its  bed. 

Vin.  MiniuSy  called  in  Greek  Wvio^^  and  by  Strabo  Boevif 
(B€Bnis)y  now  the  Minho,  rose  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Callaici,  a  little  distance  above  Lucus  Augusti, 
the  modern  Lugo,  in  tiiat  part  of  the  range  of  Mens  Vinnius 
which  answers  to  the  modem  Moniahas  de  Asturias.  It  ran 
in  a  southwestern  direction,  receiving  in  its  course  a  large  trib- 
utary coming  in  from  the  east,  now  called  the  SiV,  but  which 
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the  ancients  appear  to  have  regarded  as  the  main  stream,  and 
to  have  confomided  with  the  Minius  itself;  and  it  flowed  into 
the  Atlantic  nearly  midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  Durios 
and  the  Artahrum  Promontorium.  The  course  of  this  river,  in 
a  straight  line,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  and, 
along  the  windings,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Thou^ 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  however,  it  is  not  navigable 
within  modern  Spain,  on  account  of  its  great  rapidity. 

Ob8.  I.  Various  etymologies  have  been  assigned  for  the  ancient  names  of 
■ome  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Spain,  a  specimen  of  which  may  here  be  given : 
1.  The  Iberus,  in  all  probability,  derived  its  name  from  Iberia,  one  of  the  earljy 
appellations  of  Spain,  and  an  explanation  of  which  may  be  found  under  ^  2, 
Obs.  2.  2.  The  Balis  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Phcenician 
U/n,  "  marshy,"  the  tsade  (ts)  having  been  changed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  into  t.  This  etymology  may  not  be  incorrect,  the  river  being  swampj 
in  some  parts,  especially  toward  its  mouth,  where  the  low  and  swampy  islands 
of  Menor  and  Mayor  are  formed.  Hence,  too,  the  Libystinus  locus,  in  this  quar- 
ter, mentioned  by  Avienus  (Or.  Mar.,  289),  which  seems  to  contain  the  same  root 
3.  The  Anas  appears  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Phoenician  hanas,  the  ezplaaa- 
tion  of  which  is  sought  to  be  obtained  from  the  Arabic  hanoMO,  "  to  withdraw 
or  hide  one*s  self,**  and  is  thought  to  allude  to  the  subterranean  nature  of  the 
stream  in  the  early  part  of  its  course.  4.  The  Tagus  is  supposed  to  have  been 
BO  called  from  the  Phoenician  dag, ''  a  fish,"  or  dagi,  **  fishy,"  **  abounding  in  fish," 
a  character  which  the  ancients  expressly  assign  to  this  stream.  5.  The  ifrntiw, 
according  to  Isidorus,  took  its  name  from  the  mmt'ufn,  or  vermilion,  which  was 
found  abundantly  in  the  country  which  it  traversed.  On  all  these  etymologies, 
consult  the  remarks  of  Bochart,  PhaJtg.,  col.  626,  teqq. ;  cd.  606. 

2.  According  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  the  name  given  to  the  Betis  by  the 
natives  themselves  was  Perkes  {lUpKif^).  Out  of  th/s  Bochart  makes  Perk», 
and  derives  this  from  the  Phoenician  berca,  *'  stagnum,"  an  etymology  agreeipg 
with  the  one  given  above.  In  Livy,  the  ignorant  copyists  have  corrupted  this 
into  Certes  or  Certis.    (Lt«.,  xxviii.,  22.) 

3.  In  giving  the  source  of  the  Sucro  we  have  followed  Maonert.  The  editoss 
of  the  French  Strabo  maintain  that  Mannert  is  here  in  error,  and  that  the  chain 
in  which  the  river  rises  is  not  that  of  Idubeda,  but  of  Orospeda.  Their  opinion, 
however,  is  an  untenable  one. 

9-.  Smaller  Rivers. 

The  smaller  rivers  of  Hispania  may  be  enumerated  as  fol> 
lows  :^ 

J.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Iberus,  on  the  northern  side,  we 
may  name  the  Gallicus,  the  Cinga,  and  the  Sicoris.  The 
Gaiiicus  is  now  the  Oallego,  and  flows  into  the  Ebro  near 
Saragossa,  The  Cinga  is  now  the  Cinca,  and  flowed  into  the 
Sicoris.  The  Sicoris  is  now  the  Segre.  It  flowed  past  Ilerdaj 
now  Lerida,  and  received  the  Cinga  just  before  falling  into  the 
Ibenis. 
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II.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Iberus,  on  the  southern  side, 
may  be  named  the  Solo,  oalled  also  the  BilbiliSj  and  running 
by  the  town  of  Bilbilis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi.  The 
waters  of  this  river  were  famed  for  their  property  of  tempering 
iron.     The  modem  name  is  Xalon, 

m.  Between  the  Iberus  and  Beetis  we  may  name,  1.  The 
Uduba^  now  the  Mijares ;  2.  The  Turia^  now  the  GuadeUa- 
viar;  3.  The  Smtabis^  failing  into  the  Suoro  near  its  mouth, 
now  the  Montesa ;  4.  The  Tader^  now  the  Segura ;  5.  The 
MiBndba,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Malaca,  now  the  Velez  ;  6.  The 
Maldca^  now  the  GuadalmediTUi ;  7.  The  Salduba^  below 
Munda,  now  the  Verda  ;  8.  The  Barbesula^  near  Carteia,  now 
the  Guadiaro  ;  9.  The  BelcK^  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  straits, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  stood  tiie  town  of  Belon ;  now  the  Bor- 
bate, 

lY.  Between  the  Baetis  and  the  Anas  we  may  name  the 
Urium^  now  the  Tinto,  and  the  Luxia,  now  the  OdieL 

V.  Between  the  Munda  and  Durius  we  find  the  Vacua^  noiw 
Vouga. 

VI.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Durius  may  be  named  the 
Astura,  now  the  Esla^  and  Arfva^  now  the  Urcero. 

VII.  Between  the  Durius  and  the  M inius  we  have  the  Avo^ 
now  Ave  ;  the  Celddus^  now  Celado  ;  the  Nttbis^  now  Neya  ; 
and  the  Limia^  now  Lima, 

VIII.  We  find  the  following  flowing  into  the  Oceanus  Can- 
tabricus :  1.  The  NavilubiOj  now  Navia  ;  2.  The  Melsus^  now 
Abono  ;  3.  The  Salia^  now  Sulla  ;  4.  The  Saunium,  now  Sa^ 
ja,  near  Portus  Viotori® ;  5.  The  Magrada,  now  Urumca. 

IX.  Between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees  we  have  the  Tul^ 
cis^  now  the  Francolij  at  Tarraoo ;  the  Rubricatus,  now  Llo- 
bregat ;  and  the  Alba^  now  the  Ter, 

10.  Character  op  the  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  Iberi^  before  they  yielded  obedience  to  the  Romans, 
occupied  a  kind  of  middle  station  between  barbarism  and  civil- 
ization, with  a  preponderance,  however,  in  favor  of  the  former. 
They  were  equally  formidable  as  cavalry  and  infantry;  for, 
when  the  horse  had  broken  the  enemy's  ranks,  the  men  dis- 
niounted  and  fought  on  foot.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  tagwn^ 
or  coarse  woollen  mantle  ;  they  wore  greaves  made  of  hair,  an 
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iron  helmet  adorned  with  a  red  feather,  a  round  buckler,  and  a 
broad  two-edged  sword,  of  so  fine  a  temper  as  to  pierce  through 
the  enemy's  armor.  They  were  moderate  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, especially  the  latter ;  fond  of  decorating  their  persons,  of 
dancing  and  song,  and  of  robbery  and  war.  Their  habitual 
drink  was  a  sort  of  hydromel,  or  mead,  brought  into  the  coun- 
try by  foreign  traders.  The  land  was  equally  distributed,  and 
the  harvests  were  divided  among  all  the  citizens ;  the  law  pun- 
ished with  death  the  person  who  appropriated  more  than  his 
just  share.  They  were  hospitable— nay,  they  considered  it  a 
special  favor  to  entertain  a  stranger.  They  sacrificed  human 
victims  to  their  divinities,  and  the  priests  pretended  to  read  fu- 
ture events  in  their  palpitating  entrails.  At  every  full  moon 
they  celebrated  the  festival  of  a  god  without  a  name,  and  firom 
this  circumstance  their  religion  has  been  considered  a  corrupt 
deism.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing.  The 
Turduli,  an  Iberian  tribe,  are  said  to  have  had  among  them 
very  ancient  historical  records,  and  also  written  poems  and  laws 
in  many  thousand  verses. 

II.  The  Lusitaniy  a  nation  of  freebooters,  were  distinguished 
by  their  activity  and  their  patient  endurance  of  fatigue.  Their 
usual  food  was  flour  and  sweet  acorns ;  beer  was  their  common 
beverage.  They  were  swift  in  the  race.  They  had  a  martial 
dance,  which  the  men  danced  while  they  advanced  to  battle. 

in.  The  Turdetani  were  more  enlightened  than  any  other 
people  in  Bsetica,  and  were  skilled  in  different  kinds  of  industry 
long  before  their  neighbors.  When  the  Phoenicians  arrived  on 
their  coasts,  silver  was  so  common  among  them  that  their  or- 
dinary utensils  were  made  of  it.  What  was  afterward  done 
by  the  Spaniards  in  America  was  then  done  by  the  Phoenicians 
in  Spain :  they  exchanged  iron  and  other  articles  of  little  value 
for  silver ;  nay,  if  ancient  authors  can  be  credited,  they  not  only 
loaded  their  ships  with  the  same  metal,  but,  if  their  anchors  at 
any  time  gave  way,  others  of  silver  were  used  in  their  place. 

IV.  The  Callaici  or  OallcRci^  according  to  the  ancients,  had 
no  religious  notions.  The  Vacccn  were  the  least  barbarous  of 
the  Celtiberians.  The  fierce  Cantdbri  had  a  custom  for  two 
to  mount  on  the  same  horse  when  they  went  to  battle.  The 
Cancdnij  a  Cantabrian  tribe,  showed  their  ferocity  by  mingling 
the  blood  of  horses  with  their  drink.    Among  the  Celtiberi,  an 
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assembly,  oomposed  of  old  men,  was  held  every  year,  a  part  of 
whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  what  the  women  had  made  with 
their  own  hands  within  the  twelvemonth,  and  to  her,  whose 
work  the  assembly  thought  the  best,  a  reward  was  given.  An 
ancient  author  mentions  that  corpulency  was  considered  a  re- 
proach by  the  same  people ;  for,  in  order  to  preserve  their  bod- 
ies light  and  active,  the  men  were  measured  every  year  by  a 
cincture  of  a  certain  breadth,  and  some  sort  of  punishment  was 
inflicted  upon  those  who  had  become  too  large. 

V.  Strabo  enters  into  some  details  concerning  the  dress  of 
the  ancient  Spaniards.  The  Lusitani  covered  themselves  with 
black  mantles,  because  their  sheep  were  mostly  of  that  color. 
The  Celtiberian  women  wore  iron  collars,  with  rods  of  the  same 
metal  rising  behind  and  bent  in  front ;  to  these  rods  was  at- 
tached a  veil,  their  usual  ornament.  Others  wore  a  sort  of 
broad  turban,  and  some  twisted  their  hair  round  a  small  ring 
about  a  fopt  above  the  head,  and  unto  the  ring  was  appended  a 
black  veil.  Lastly,  a  shining  forehead  was  considered  a  great 
beauty ;  and  on  that  account  they  pulled  out  their  hair,  and' 
rubbed  their  brows  with  oil. 

Ob 8. 1.  The  authorities  from  which  the  ahove  has  been  drawn  are  as  follows : 
Sirab.,  iii.,  p.  139, 15S,  163,  164 ;  Diod,  Sic.,  T.,  33,  seq. ;  Justin.,  xliv.,  2 ;  Im., 
xxiii.,  26 ;  xxiv.,  42 ;  xxviii.,  12 ;  Plut.,  VU.  Mar.,  6 ;  Vol.  Max.,  iii.,  3 ;  Hirt., 
BdL.  Hisp.,  8  ;  Sil.  Ital.,  I,  225 ;  iii.,  389 ;  xvi.,  471 ;  FIot.,  ii.,  18 ;  Oros.,  ▼.,  7  ; 
SiekUr,  Hand,  der  aU.  Geogr.,  i.,  p.  14 ;  MaUe  Brun,  Precis  de  la  Geogr.  Univ., 
ir.,  p.  318|  seqq. 

2.  The  passage  relative  to  the  Tardali  is  quoted  by  Strabo  (iii.,  p.  139)  from 
Folybius,  as  follows  :  Xo^raroi  6'  i^erdCovTai.  ruv  'I6^puv  ovroi,  xai  ypc^ariKy 
Xpi»vTai,  Kol  r^f  iraXatuc  f^^f^^C  ^X°^^^  ^^  avyypdfifiaTa,  koI  irot^fiaTa,  xai  vofiovf 
kfifUrpov^  i^oKt^iXlijv  iiruv,  &^  ^aai  *  xoi  ol  dXAot  'i6ifpec  XP^^'^*^*^  'ypf^^f*^f*'*^Vt  <^ 
/u^  idi^,  oidk  yap  yXorry  Idigi,  In  giving  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  we  have 
adopted  the  emendation  of  Palmerius,  namely,  hruv  for  ir&v.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  all  these  curious  monuments  of  early  civilization  were  effaced  by 
Roman  conquests. 

11.  Products. 

The  products  of  ancient  Hispania  may  be  summed  up  briefly 
as  follows : 

L  Good  horseSy  similar  to  those  of  the  Parthians;  mules; 
excellent  wool. 

IL  Fish  of  different  kinds,  such  as  mackerel  and  tUnnVy  salt- 
ed and  dried. 

nL  Oily  figSy  wine  J  com^  honey  ^  beer^  flaXy  linen^  Spanish 
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broom  (spartum)^  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses,  shoes, 
shepherds'  cloaks,  cordage,  &c. ;  various  plants  used  in  dyeing; 
ship-timber. 

rV.  Coppery  silver y  gold^  quicksilver^  cinnabar^  titij  leadj 
steelj  &o. 

Ob8.  The  sffortum,  or  Spanish  broom,  grew  abundantly  along  the  coast  above 
Carthago  Nova,  and  gaye  to  this  region  the  name  of  Spartarius  Campus,  Plinj 
says,  that  '*  in  the  part  of  Hispania  Citerior  about  New  Carthage,  whole  mount- 
ains were  covered  with  spartura.**  The  true  Latin  name  was  genuia,  the  term 
tpartum  being  borrowed  from  the  Greek  (criruprotr),  and  the  use  of  the  Greek 
name  in  Hispania  Citerior  having  been  owing,  probably,  to  the  Grecian  settle- 
ments on  that  coast  from  Massiiia  and  other  quarters.  On  the  whole  subject 
of  the  spartum,  consult  the  learned  and  able  remarks  of  Yatea,  in  his  Textrinum 
Aniiquorum,  p.  318,  seqq. 

12.  Mines,  &c. 

I.  Spain  was  the  Peru  of  antiquity.  She  was  the  richest 
country  in  the  ancient  world  for  silver,  and  she  also  abounded 
in  gold,  and  in  the  less  precious  metals,  especiaUy  tin. 

n.  The  mine- works  of  the  Phoenicians  for  the  precious  met- 
als seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  region  afterward  known 
by  the  name  of  BsBtica.  According  to  Strabo,  the  oldest  of 
these  were  situate  on  the  Silver  Mountain  ('Opog  'Apyvpovv)^ 
near  which  the  Bsetis  took  its  rise,  in  the  southeastern  angle 
of  the  country.  Gold  and  silver  were  both  found  in  BsBtica ; 
the  former,  it  is  said,  exclusively,  unless  we  except  the  white 
gold,  as  it  was  termed,  that  was  found  among  the  Callaici,  and 
that  appears  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
with  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  latter.  The  PhcBnicians, 
however,  opened  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula  valuable  mines 
of  lead  and  iron,'  and  they  likewise  had  tin  mines  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Spain  beyond  Lusitania. 

ni.  The  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded  the  PhcBnicians,  dis- 
played much  more  energy  in  searching  for  the  precious  as  well 
as  the  more  ordinary  metals.  The  silver  mines,  about  twenty 
stadia  from  Carthago  Nova,  were  particularly  famous.  In  Ro- 
man times,  these  works  comprised  a  circuit  of  four  hundred 
stadia,  kept  employed  forty  thousand  laborers,  and  yielded  daily 
twenty-five  thousand  drachmas'  worth  of  metal,  or  about  $4400. 

IV.  Cinnabar  was  found  at  Sisapo,  in  the  northeastern  angle 
of  BsBtica ;  vermilion  among  the  Callaici ;  tin  and  lead  among 
this  same  people,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Castulo,  on  the 
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Bcetis.  Iron  was  found  nearly  every  where,  but  of  a  peculiarly 
exoellent  quality  on  the  Promontorium  Dianium,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Spartarius  Campus,  now  Cape  St 
Martin. 

13.    HiSPANIA    MORE    IN    DSTAIL. 
1.  LUSITANIA. 

(A.)      BOUNDAHIBB. 

I.  LusrTANiA  must  be  considered  under  two  aspects:  1.  Its 
extent  prior  to  the  Roman  division  of  Hispania  into  three  prov- 
inces ;  and,  2.  Its  dimensions  under  that  division. 

n.  Lusitania,  strictly  speaking,  meant  at  first  merely  the 
territory  of  the  Lusitani,  and  this  territory  extended  only  from 
the  Durius  to  the  Tagus,  and  from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to 
what  are  now  the  eastern  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
As,  however,  these  Lusitani  were  for  the  most  part  seen,  dur- 
ing their  inroads  into  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  country, 
united  with  other  tribes,  which,  though  different  in  name,  yet 
resembled  them  in  language,  manners,  mode  of  warfare,  &c., 
the  name  Lusitani  became  gradually  extended,  and  applied  to 
several  of  the  communities  dwelling  i^uth  of  the  Tagus.  This 
is  the  earlier  aspect  under  which  the  name  is  to  be  regarded. 

in.  When,  however,  the  Romans  divided  the  land  into  the 
three  provinces  of  Tarraconensts,  Bcetica,  and  Lusitania,  the 
boundaries  of  Lusitania  were  as  follows:  On  the  north,  the 
River  Durius  or  Douro ;  on  the  south,  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Anas,  or  Ghiadiana,  to  the  Sacrum  Prom- 
ontorium, or  Cape  St.  Vincent ;  on  the  west,  the  Atlantic ;  on 
the  east,  a  line  separating  it  from  Tarraconensis,  drawn  from 
the  Durius  near  Complutica,  to  the  Anas  above  Sisapo ;  and 
on  the  southeast,  the  Anas  to  its  mouth,  separating  it  from 
Beetica. 

IV.  Lusitania,  therefore,  according  to  this  latter  division, 
comprehended,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  a  less  extent  than 
modem  Portugal  from  north  to  south,  since  it  did  not  embrace 
the  two  provinces  of  Entre  Minko  y  Douro  and  Tras  os  Mon- 
tes,  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Douro;  but  it  extended  fur- 
ther than  Portugal  from  west  to  east,  since  it  took  in  also  the 
modem  Salamanca,  a  large  part  of  Spanish  Estremadura,  and 
a  portion  of  New  Castile  and  Toledo. 
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(B.)      ASPBCT    OF    THE    CoUNTRY. 

According  to  Strabo,  the  eastern  part  was  mountainous  and 
rugged,  and  not  very  productive.  From  this  quarter  to  the 
sea,  however,  the  country  became  gradually  more  level  and 
productive,  its  increased  fertility  being  principally  owing  to  the 
larger  and  smaller  rivers  along  the  coast. 

(C.)      TbIBBS    or   LUSITAMXA. 

I.  The  Lusitanij  dwelling  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius, 
and  reaching  eastward  as  far  as  modern  Portugal  now  extends. 

n.  The  Turduli  (TovpdovAot),  called  Turduli  Veteres,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Turduli  in  Bsetica,  came  originally 
from  this  latter  province,  and  made  an  expedition  into  Lusita- 
nia  along  with  some  Celtic  bands  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Anas ; 
but,  having  quarrelled  among  themselves,  the  Turduli  settled 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Durius,  while  the  Celtae  passed  on- 
ward to  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula.  These 
Turduli  soon  became  blended  with  the  Lusitani,  and  hence 
Pliny  and  Mela  are  the  only  two  writers  who  mention  them 
separately. 

ni.  The  Vettones  (OveTTtovsg)  occupied  the  eastern  side  of  the 
province  to  its  very  frontiers,  so  that  their  territory  corresponded 
to  Salamanca  and  a  great  part  of  Estremadura.  They  appear 
to  have  been  distinguished  from  the  Lusitani  only  in  name. 

IV.  The  Celtici  lay  below  the  Tagus,  and  extended  from 
the  Anas  to  the  western  coast,  occupying  what  is  now  the  prov- 
ince of  Alentejo,  and  the  southern  part  of  Portuguese  Estrema- 
dura. A  part  of  them,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Anas,  belong- 
ed to  the  territory  of  BsBtica. 

V.  The  Turdetdni  occupied  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
land,  extending  into  Lusitania  from  the  country  around  the 
Bsetis,  where  their  territory  commenced.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  portion  of  them  which  dwelt  to  the  west  of  the  Anas 
were  the  same  with  the  people  whom  ancient  historians  call 
Cunit  or  Conii  (Kovviot,  Kovtoi).  The  Romans  called  the 
strip  of  land  from  the  Anas  to  the  Sacrum  Promontorium  by 
the  name  of  CuneuSj  from  its  resemblance  to  a  '^  wedge ;"  but 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  Roman  appellation  is 
a  mere  corruption,  and  that  the  true  name  points  to  settlements 
in  this  quarter  on  the  part  of  the  Cunii  or  Conii,  and  is,  of 
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course,  earlier  than  Roman  times.  The  modern  name  of  the 
Cnneus  Ager  is  Algarve^  signifying  "the  West,"  from  the 
Arabic  a/,  "the,"  and  garby  "west." 

Obs.  Strabo,  among  others,  alludes  to  the  pretended  Roman  origin  of  the 
name  CuneuM :  ry  Aarlvjf  ^vy  KaXovci  Kovveov,  (r^va  aijfialveiv  ^ov^fjievoi  (iii.» 
p.  137).  The  arguments  against  tbis  derivation  are  many  and  forcible,  and 
show  conclasively  that  the  name  existed  prior  to  Roman  times.  For  example, 
when  Publius  Scipio  came  into  Spain,  he  learned  that  the  force  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  that  one  portion,  under  Mago,  was  sta- 
tioned beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  among  the  so-called  Konii  {h  rolg  Kov- 
(oic.  Polyb.y  X.,  7).  Now,  as  the  Romans  had  not  yet  come  into  these  regions, 
they  could  not,  of  course,  be  at  all  acquainted  with  the  name  of  this  people,  nor 
have  given  them  a  Latin  appellation  instead  of  their  real  one.  Again,  Appian 
reUtes  that  the  Lusitani,  on  one  occasion,  took  Conistorgis,  the  great  city  of 
the  Cunii  {de  Rtb.  Hisp.,  c.  56),  and  Strabo  also  makes  mention  of  CumstargiB 
as  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  Celtici  (iii.,  p.  141).  Appian,  moreover,  fre- 
quently makes  mention  of  the  Conii.  From  these  and  similar  authorities,  it 
may  very  reasonably  be  inferred,  that  the  Romans  merely  corrupted  an  ancient 
name  when  they  called  the  country  in  this  quarter  Ckimiw,  and  that  the  Cumi 
are  none  other  than  the  Cynesii  or  Cynetes  of  Herodotus,  already  mentioned. 
(Ftti.  p.  16.) 

(D.)    CoNVENTus  JuRinici. 

The  ConventuSy  where  all  legal  controversies  were  decided, 
were  three  in  number :  1.  Emeritensis,  held  at  Augusta  Eme- 
rita,  now  Merida  ;  2.  PacensiSy  held  at  Pax  Julia,  now  Beja  ; 
and,  3.  Scalabitanusy  held  at  Scalabis,  now  Santarem. 

m 

(£.)      CiTIBS    or   LUSZTANIA. 

These  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes :  1.  Cities  between 
the  Anas,  and  Tagos ;  and,  2.  Cities  between  the  Tagus  and 
Darius. 

1.  Cities  between  the  Anas  and  Tagus. 

Cities  on  the  coast. 

1.  Balsay  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Anas,  now  Tavira.  It 
appears  from  coins  to  have  been  a  municipium.  2.  Ossonobay 
now  Estoyy  a  little  north  of  the  modern  Faroy  where  there  are 
still  numerous  ruins.  The  promontory  in  this  vicinity  is  the 
Cunetts  PramontoriuMy  now  Cape  St.  Maria.  3.  Partus  Han- 
mbaliSy  near  the  modern  AlboTy  where  Punic  remains  still  ex- 
ist 4.  Lacobrigay  at  the  commencement  of  the  Sacrum  Prom- 
ontariuniy  or  Cape  St.  Vincent.  It  is  now  Lagos.  The  ter- 
mination brigay  in  Celtic,  means  '^a  city."  5.  Merobriga^ 
north  of  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  near  the  modem  St.  la- 
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go  de  Cagem^  and  answering  probably  to  Sines,  *  6.  Cetobriga^ 

the  Ceetobrix  of  Ptolemy,  north  of  Merobriga,  and  situate  near 

the  modern  Setuval,     7.  We  then  come  to  the  Barbarium 

Promontorium,  now  Cape  Espichely  and,  above  this,  to  the 

mouth  of  the  Tagus,  on  a  bend  within  which  stood  Eqwibonaj 

now  Copnaj  and,  on  the  opposite  or  northern  bank  of  the  stream, 

Olisipoy  now  Lisbon.     This  place  is  called  by  Mela  Ulisippo^ 

and  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Ulysses  during  his 

pretended  wanderings  in  the  Atlantic.    The  name  is  variously 

written  in  the  MSS.    This  place  was  the  only  monicipium  of 

Roman  citizens  in  the  whole  province,  and,  as  such,  had  the 

appellation  of  Felicities  Julia.    The  neighboring  territory  was 

remarkable  for  the  swiftness  of  the  horses  reared  in'  it.     The 

Promontorium  Magnum,  or  Olisiponense,  is  now  Cape  Boca 

(Cabo  da  Boca). 

OtB.  For  some  remarks  on  the  endings  of  Celtic  names  «f  places,  oonsiill 
page  160,  seq. 

Cities  in  the  Interior, 

OF  THE  TURDETANI. 

1.  Myrtilis^  on  the  Anas,  now  Mertola.  It  was  a  Latin  colo- 
ny, and  had  the  right  of  coinage.  The  name  given  to  the  place 
on  its  coins  is  Julia  Myrtilis.  2.  Arandi^  southwest  of  Myr- 
lilis,  is  now  Ourique,  The  range  called  Mons  Sacer^  lying 
below  this  place  and  Myrtilis,  gets  its  name  &om  being  con- 
nected with  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  which  forms  its  south- 
western extremity.  3.  Pax  Julia^  northwest  of  Myrtilis,  was 
a  Latin  colony,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conventus,  Pliny  calls  it 
Colonia  Pacensis.  It  answers,  undoubtedly,  to  the  modem 
Beja.  Some  make  it  correspond  to  BadajoZy  but  this  last  be- 
longed to  the  province  of  Bestioa.  4.  Barapia,  west  of  Pax  Ju- 
lia, is  now  Ferreira,  5.  Salacia^  an  old  Latin  colony,  with  the 
cognomen  of  Urbs  Imperatoria,  was  situate  on  the  River  Cal- 
lipos,  to  the  northwest  of  Barapia,  It  was  a  municipium,  and 
answers  to  the  modem  Alcager  do  Sal.  6.  ConistorgiSj  a 
large  city,  according  to  Strabo,  and  of  which  mention  is  also 
made  by  Appian.  It  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Lusi- 
tani  in  one  of  their  numerous  inroads,  and  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Amstorgis  of  Livy.  The  name  Conistorgis  evidently 
oontains  the  same  root  with  the  national  appellation  of  the  Co* 
mi  or  Cunii.  Its  termination  would  seem  to  make  it  the  naoM 
of  a  Celtic  city. 
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OP  THE  CELTICL 

1.  Ebdray  now  EvorUj  lay  to  the  north  of  Pax  Julia.  It 
'was  a  municipium,  and  is  called  in  inscriptions  Liberalitas 
Julia.  Mela  evidently  errs  when  he  places  an  Ebora  on  the 
Promontorium  Magnum,  by  Olisipo.  2.  Langobnga^  on  the 
eonthem  bank  of  the  Tagus,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  modern  Benavente.  Metellus  laid  siege  to  it  with- 
out success  in  the  war  against  Sertorius.  The  Itinerarium  An- 
tonini  makes  mention  of  another  Langobriga  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Durius.  3.  Medubnca^  or  Medobriga,  now  Jfar- 
vtiOy  in  the  neighborhood  and  to  the  west  of  the  modem  Porta^ 
tegre.  It  lay  northeast  of  Ebora.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants 
Plumbariiy  probably  from  their  lead  mines.  Near  it  was  one  of 
the  mountain  strong-holds  of  the  predatory  Lusitani,  and  which 
was  reduced  by  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,  Ceesar's  lieutenant. 

OF  THE  VETTONES  AND  LUSITANL 

1.  Emerita  Augusta^  on  the  Anas,  southeast  of  cMedobriga, 
and  now  Merida  in  Estremadura.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  of 
veterans,  settled  by  Augustus  after  the  close  of  the  Cantabrian 
war,  and  the  seat  of  a  CanventuSj  whence  it  was  regarded  as 
the  capital  of  the  province.  The  neighborhood  of  this  place  was 
famed  for  producing  in  abundance  the  coccus,  or  scarlet-berry, 
as  it  was  thought  to  be,  and  also  sweet  olives.  2.  Badia,  to 
the  west  of  Emerita,  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modem 
Bculajoz,  but  without  any  certainty.  3.  Gastra  CiBcilia,  north 
of  Emerita,  now  Caceres.  4.  Castra  Julia,  or  TrogiliuMy 
southeast  of  the  former,  now  Truxillo.  6.  Norba  CcBsarefL,  to 
the  northwest,  on  the  Tagus,  now  Alcantard,  It  was  a  Roman 
colony,  and  was  also  called  Norba  Ccesariana,  and  Colonia 
Norbensis.  6.  Moron,  to  the  southwest,  on  the  Tagus,  made 
by  the  Romans  a  place  of  arms  in  their  wars  with  the  Lusitani. 
It  answers,  probably,  to  the  modem  Montalvao.  7.  Oxthracm, 
according  to  Appian,  the  largest  city  of  the  Lusitani.  Its  site 
is  unknown.  8.  Scalabis,  below  Moron,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Tagus.  As  a  Roman  colony,  it  bore  the  name  PrcBsid' 
turn  Julium.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Conventus  for  all  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Tagus,  and  is  now  Santarem,  a  name  corrupt- 
ed from  St.  Irene. 
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2.  Cities  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius, 

Crossing  the  range  of  Mount  Tagras,  we  come  to,  1.  Conim' 
briffa,  now  Coimbra,  on  the  River  Munda,  now  MmidegOy  and, 
to  the  north  of  this,  2.  Lavara,  as  given  on  some  maps,  just  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Vacua,  now  Vouga,  Its  existence,  how- 
ever, is  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  only  another  name,  probably,  for, 
3.  Talabriga,  a  little  to  the  north,  on  the  Vacua.  This  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  turbulent  cities  of  Lusitania.  Brutus 
took  it  in  his  march  against  the  Callai'ci.  Polybius  calls  it  Er^ 
cobriga.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Aveiro,  according 
to  Ukert.  D'Anville,  however,  makes  it  answer  to  the  modern 
Torocas,  4.  Langobriga,  further  north,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Durius,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Villa  Feira.  5.  Augtu* 
tobriga,  to  the  southeast  of  Langobriga,  on  the  western  frontier 
of  the  Vettones,  and  nearly  midway  between  the  Durius  and 
Tagus,  near  the  modern  Puente  de  Arzobtspo.  6.  Lancia  Ojh 
pidana,  a  little  to  the  southeast  of  Augiistobriga,  and  near  the 
sources  of  the  Munda,  answers,  probably,  to  the  modern  Ghiarda. 
7.  Lancia  Transcudana,  to  the  east  of  the  former,  was  so  called 
because  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  River  Ctcda,  now  Coa,  a 
tributary  of  the  Durius,  which  ran  between  the  two  places.  It  is 
supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  8.  Iga^ 
dita,  called  also  Egitania,  lay  below  Lancia  Oppidana,  and 
now  answers  to  Idanha  la  Vieja.  9.  Rusticiana,  to  the  east 
of  the  former,  now  Corchuela.  10.  Capara,  north  of  Rustioi- 
ana,  now  las  Ventas  de  Caparra,  11.  Ad  Lippos,  to  the  north- 
east, near  the  modem  Calzada,  12.  Salmantica,  farther  to 
the  north,  now  Salamanca,  on  the  River  Tormes.  It  is  the 
same,  in  all  probability,  with  the  Elmantica  of  Polybius,  and 
the  Hermantica  of  Livy.  It  was  a  large  city,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Vettones  being  often  confounded  with  the 
Lusitani,  it  was  assigned  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  the 
former  people,  by  others  to  the  latter.  It  was  properly  a  city 
of  the  Vettones.  Hannibal  took  it  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Vaccaei. 
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2.  B-fiTICA. 

(A.)      BOUNDARXBS. 

L  By  Bcetica  originally  was  meant  merely  the  strip  of  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  River  Bsetis,  between  the  mountain  chains 
of  Ilipula  to  the  south,  and  Mons  Marianus  to  the  north.  And 
even  this  strip  of  land  was  in  still  earlier  times,  according  to  a 
tradition  mentioned  by  Strabo,  known  by  the  name  of  Tartessis, 

n.  The  country  also  received  from  the  Turdetani,  its  most 
powerful  tribe,  the  name  of  Turdetania ;  but  the  part  toward 
the  northwest,  between  Mons  Marianus  and  the  Anas,  had  also 
the  special  appellation  of  Beeturia,  while  along  the  southern 
coast,  also,  the  Bastuli  were  separately  numbered.  The  Tur- 
duli,  who  are  placed  by  Polybius  to  the  north  of  the  Turdetani, 
appear  to  have  been  merely  a  branch  of  the  same  race  with 
these. 

in.  Augustus  brought  in  a  new  arrangement,  and  created 
the  province  of  Beetica,  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  which 
were  as  follows :  The  northwestern  and  western  boundary  of 
the  country  was  formed  by  the  River  Anas,  the  northeastern 
and  eastern  boundary  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Anas  above 
Sisapo,  and  striking  the  coast  near  Baria,  at  the  mouth  of  what 
is  now  the  Almanzor. 

TV.  BcBtica^  therefore,  according  to  this  arrangement,  com- 
prehended the  modern  Andalusia^  a  part  of  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Alenlejo,  the  southern  part  of  Spanish  Estremadu- 
ra,  and  a  large  portion  of  La  Mancha. 

0b8.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  makes  Betica  andTurditania  synonymous :  Tovp- 
dtravia^  17  Kai  Batrtx^  KoXelrai,  He  adds,  that  Artemidorus  gave  to  this  coantry 
tlie  name  of  Turtytavia  {Tovfyrvravla),  and  called  its  inhabitants  Turti  {Tovproi) 
and  Turtulani  {Tovprovravot).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Tarlessus  of  the 
Greeks  is  to  be  traced  to  this  name  of  Tovpn/rovia,  the  word  having  been  some- 
what changed  in  form  to  adapt  it  to  Grecian  ears.  This  would  serve  to  throw 
tome  light  on  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  referred  to  under  ^  1. 
(Compare  the  French  Slrabo,  vol.  i.,  p.  390,  noi.) 

(B.)      SUBFACB    OF    THE    CoaNTBT. 

According  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  Bsetica  abounded  in  valuable 
products.  In  the  mountains,  and  more  particularly  Mons  Ma- 
rianus, were  found  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  cinnabar,  marble, 
and  lapis  specularis.  The  range  of  Mount  Ilipula  yielded  ex- 
cellent naval  timber,  honey,  wax,  tar,  &g.,  and  contained  rich 
pastures,  where  were  fed  sheep  remarkable  for  the  richness  of 
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their  fleeces.  (Merinos  ?)  The  coasts  afforded  very  productive 
fisheries,  especially  of  the  tunny,  and  abundance  of  good  salt 
An  active  traffic  was  hence  carried  on  in  these  varied  products. 

(C.)    Tbxbxs  of  Bjbtica. 

I.  The  Turdetani  and  TurdtUiy  two  branches  of  the  same 
race,  and  hence  commonly  regarded  as  forming  but  one  people. 
The  Turduli,  however,  dwelt  to  the  northeast  of  the  Turdetani, 
while  the  latter  occupied  the  western  half  of  the  province  from 
the  River  Singilis,  now  the  Gerdl^  and  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
Mons  Marianus  to  the  River  Anas.  They  had  even,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  spread  beyond  this  river. 

n.  The  Bastulif  a  mixed  race,  consisting  of  Phcenician  set* 
tiers  blended  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land,  occupied  the 
whole  coast  from  Junonis  Promontoriuniy  now  Cape  Trafalgar^ 
to  the  easternmost  limits  of  the  province.  Whatever  Grecian 
colonies  were  settled  in  any  part  of  this  tract  became  soon  for- 
gotten, and  were  all  merged  into  the  common  name  of  Bastuli^ 
or  Bastuli  Pceni.  The  Bastuli,  however,  possessed  nothing  but 
the  mere  coast ;  the  nearest  cities  in  the  interior  belonged  to 
the  Turdetani  and  Turduli. 

in.  The  Celtict. — ^These  were  a  horde  that  had  separated 
from  the  great  host  of  the  Celtee  that  once  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees and  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  Peninsula.  A  portion 
of  them  passed  into  Lusitania,  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Anas,  where  it  begins  to  bend  round  to  the  south,  and  gradual- 
ly spread  themselves  from  this  quarter  to  the  shores  of  the 
Western  Ocean.  The  part  that  remained  in  Beetica  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  country  immediately  east  of  the  Anas. 

IV.  The  Bastitani,  to  the  northeast  of  the  Bastuli  Poeni. 
They  were  properly  one  people  with  the  Bastuli,  except  that 
they  were  not  intermingled  with  Phoenician  settlers.  They 
extended  into  Tarraconensis,  and  are  even  assigned  by  some, 
though  incorrectly  it  would  seem,  entirely  to  that  province. 

Ob8.  1.  We  have  followed  D'Anville  as  regards  the  position  of  the  Bastitani 
If,  however,  the  dividing  line  between  Baetica  and  Tarraconensis  be  made  to 
strike  the  coast  at  Murgis,  the  Bastitani  will  be  entirely  included  within  Tarra* 
oonensis.    This  appears  by  no  means  correct. 

2.  Appian  {Higp.,  c.  66)  calls  the  Bastuli  BXaaro^iviKec.  Marcianus  speaks 
of  the  BXaarovpoi  ol  KaXovfievoi  Uoivol,  and  Ptolemy  of  the  BcurroyXoi  oi  iraAov- 
fuvoi  Uoivoi.  Schweighsuser  proposes  BaoTovXofolviKec  {ad  Appian^  L  e.),  but 
OonsoU  Ukerit  Gtogr,  der  Gr,  und  /?.,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  408,  n. 
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(D.)  C0MVINTU8   JUBIDICX. 

The  Conventus  were  four  in  number,  namely,  1.  Cordubet^ 
siSf  held  at  Corduba,  now  Cordova.  2.  Astigiensis^  held  at 
Astigi,  on  the  Singilis,  now  Ecija.  3.  Hispalensisj  at  Hispa- 
lis,  now  Seville.    4.  GaditanuSj  at  Gades,  now  Cadiz. 

(£.)    Cities  op  BiBTici. 

I.  According  to  Btrabo,  Bstica  contained  two  hundred  cities. 
Pliny,  however,  makes  the  number  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  and  Ptolemy  only  ninety-two. 

n.  The  cities  of  Bsetioa  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes : 
1.  Cities  on  the  coast,  and,  2.  Cities  in  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

1.  Cities  on  the  Coast. 

Cities  between  the  mou^  of  the  Anas  and  the  Straits  of  Hercules. 

1.  Lcepa^  now  Lepe,  by  Ayamonte.  2.  Ondba^  between  the 
rivers  Luxia^  now  Odielj  and  Urius^  now  Tinto.  Strabo  places 
it  on  an  estuary,  having  in  front  of  it  the  island  of  Hercules. 
It  \s  now  Huelva,  where  many  Roman  ruins  still  remain.  The 
island  is  now  called  Saltes.  We  then  come  upon  a  range  of 
sand-hills,  called  by  Pliny  AreruB  Monies^  now  Arenas  Gordas. 
About  the  middle  of  this  tract  we  find  Olintigi,  probably  Mo- 
guer.  Coins  are  often  dug  up  here  with  the  inscription  Olont. 
We  then  reach  the  Baetis,  or  Guadalquivir^  which,  as  already 
remarked,  entered  the  sea  by  two  mouths,  embracing  between 
them  an  island,  extending  far  inward,  and  having  along  the  sea 
a  breadth  of  one  hundred  stadia,  or  over  eleven  English  miles. 
The  island  now  no  longer  exists,  the  lower  mouth  of  the  river 
having  been  dried  up ;  but  where  this  mouth  once  was,  the 
River  Guadalete  enters  the  sea.  On  the  northwestern  extrem- 
ity of  the  island  stood  a  pharos,  or  light-house,  called  Ccepionis 
Turris,  or  "  Cspio's  Tower,"  the  navigation  here  being  render- 
ed difficult  by  sand-banks  and  sunken  rocks.  In  this  island 
many  place  the  Tartessus  of  antiquity,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture,  and  the  island  itself 
has  been  called  by  some  Tartessus,  while  others  make  it  the 
poetic  Erythea,  connected  with  the  legend  of  Geryon.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  make  Turde^ 
iama  to  have  been  the  ancient  Tartessis.  Mannert's  view  is 
not  much  unlike  this,  since  he  makes  Tartessus,  or  the  city  it- 
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self,  to  have  been  Hispalis,  the  modern  Seville ;  so  that  the 
country  aroand,  occupied  by  the  Turdetani,  would  then  be  call- 
ed Tartessis^  or  the  region  of  Tartessus. 

Ob8.  1.  The  opinion,  which  makes  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis  to 
have  been  Tartessus,  or,  at  least,  to  have  contained  the  city  of  that  name,  10 
alluded  to  by  Strabo,  as  previously  quoted  (iii.,  p.  148).  Others  of  the  ancient 
geographers,  as,  for  example,  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.^  I  c),  sought  to  identify 
Tartessus  with  the  city  of  CarteiOj  within  the  straits,  near  Calpe,  which  place 
Appian  calls  Carpessust  and  regards  as  the  ancient  Tartessus.  {Bell.  Hisp.,  e. 
2,  63.)  This  same  opinion  is  advocated  by  Dionynus  Perieg.,  v.  336,  segq. 
According  to  this  view,  the  country  around  Calpe  and  Carteia  will  be  Tarta- 
ns, and  here,  also,  we  are  to  place  the  poetic  Erythia.  The  whole  matter,  how- 
ever, must  be  left  in  uncertainty. 

2.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  Tarshish 
of  Scripture.  This  place  is  particularly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  Hebrews  and  PhoBnicians.  In  Genesis^  x.,  4,  the  name  occurs 
among  the  sons  of  Javan,  who  are  supposed  to  have  peopled  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe.  (Compare  Ps.  Ixxii.,  10 ;  Isaiah,  Ixvi.,  19.)  In  other  passages  it  is 
mentioned  as  sending  to  Tyre  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  (Ezekiel,  xxvii.,  12; 
Jerem.,  x.,  9) ;  and  from  Isaiah,  xxiii.,  10,  some  have  inferred  that  it  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Phoenicians.  The  prophet  Jonah,  attempting  to  avoid  his  mission 
to  Nineveh,  fled  from  Joppa  in  a  ship  bound  to  Tarshish.  (Jonah,  i.,  3 ;  iv.,  2.) 
In  several  passages  of  the  Bible  *'  ships  of  Tarshish"  are  spoken  of,  especially 
in  connection  with  Tyre.  From  a  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  above  passages, 
the  majority  of  critics  have  concluded  that  Tarshish  must  be  sought  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  even  outside  the  straits,  and  it  has  been 
generally  identified  with  the  Phoenician  emporium  of  Tartessus  in  Spain,  wher- 
ever the  particular  site  of  this  last  may  have  been.  They  who  are  in  favor, 
moreover,  of  an  Oriental  derivation  fur  the  name  Tartessus,  find  one  in  the  Phoe- 
nician term  Tarshish,  which  in  the  Aramaean  pronunciation  would  be  Tarthesh, 
and  would  yield,  of  course,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Greek  TapTrjaa-dC' 

1.  On  an  estuary  immediately  below  the  island  formed  by 
the  mouths ,  of  the  Beetis,  or,  according  to  some  maps,  on  the 
lower  arm  of  the  Bsetis  itself,  stood  Asia  Regia,  a  Roman  col- 
ony. Although  some  distance  inland,  it  was  still  an  important 
commercial  place,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
the  province.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  territory  of  the  Tur- 
detani  reached  up  to  Asta,  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
they  were  accustomed  to  hold  in  this  city  their  national  assem- 
blies. There  is  at  the  present  day,  near  Xeres  de  la  Frontrera^ 
a  height  still  called  Mesa  de  Asta,  where  Roman  ruins  exist. 
2.  Gades,  called  by  the  Greeks  Fddeipo,  is  now  Cadiz,  This 
place  lay  on  the  west  end  of  a  small  island,  separated  anciently 
from  the  main-land  by  a  channel  about  six  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  at  this  end  stood  the  famous  Temple  of  Hercules.     Modem 
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Cadiz  now  stands  on  the  extremity  of  a  low,  narrow  tongue  of 
land,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water.  The  bay  be- 
tween  Gades  and  the  main  land  was  called  Sinus  TartessiuSy 
and  the  shore  facing  the  island,  Littus  Corense.  Gades  was 
founded  by  the  PhcBnicians  many  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence  as  to  the  time  of 
the  settlement.  Its  Phoenician  name  was  Gadir^  meaning  <'  an 
inclosed  place,"  or,  according  to  others,  '^  a  limit,"  from  its  hav- 
ing been  thought  at  the  time  that  here  were  the  western  limits 
of  the  world.  The  island  on  which  it  stood  was  in  early  times 
covered  with  wild  olive-trees,  and  hence  received  from  the 
Greeks  the  name  of  Cotinousa  (Ktyrivovoa),  from  KOTivog^  "  a 
wild  oUve-tree."  It  was  also  called  Tddeipa  and  Gadesj  like  the 
city  itself,  and  is  now  the  isle  oiLeon,  The  tongue  of  land  on 
which  the  modem  city  is  built  projects  from  this  island.  Ga- 
des was  a  famous  commercial  place  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  under  the  Romans,  also,  it  became,  from  its  commerce,  one 
of  the  richest  provincial  towns  in  the  empire.  It  received  from 
Julius  Ceesar  the  title  and  rights  of  a  Roman  colony,  and  from 
Augustus  the  honorary  appellation  of  Augusta  Julia  Gaditana, 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  larger  island  lay  a  smaller  one, 
remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  rich  pastures,  called  Erythea^ 
which  the  ancient  fabulists  made  the  scene  of  the  legend  of 
Geryon  and  his  oxen.  Some  of  the  later  writers  called  it 
Aphrodisias.  The  inhabitants  themselves  gave  it  the  name 
of  Junonis  Insula.  The  harbor  of  Menestheus,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  geographers  in  connection  with  this  part 
of  the  coast,  was  on  the  main-land  opposite  to  Gades,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  what  is  now  the  River  Guadalete.  Here  also 
was  the  oracle  of  Menestheus.  The  harbor  is  now  Puerto  de 
St.  Maria.  Bochart  makes  the  name  of  Uevead€(^^  ^f^^^j  or 
Menesthei  PoriuSy  to  have  arisen  by  corruption  from  the  PhcB- 
nician  Min-Asda  or  Esda^  ^Hhe  harbor  of  Asda,"  or  Asta. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  moving  downward,  we 
come  to  Junonis  Promonioriumj  now  Cape  Trafalgar,  By 
Juno  is  here  supposed  to  be  meant  the  PhcBuician  goddess  As- 
tarte.  Next  follows  BcesippOj  now  Porto  BarbatOy  where  Ro- 
man ruins  still  exist ;  and  then  Belon,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  From  this  harbor  passage  was  taken  for  Tingis,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  now  Tangier.   The  salting  of  6ah 
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was  oarried  on  extensively  at  Belon.  The  remains  of  this 
place  are  found  at  the  present  day  three  Spanish  miles  west  of 
Taiifay  at  a  spot  called  Balonia.  Further  on  was  Mellaria, 
another  place  where  the  salting  of  fish  was.  oarried  on^  now 
Torre  de  la  Penna,  where  the  same  business  is  still  pursued. 
Sertorius  had  a  naval  battle  with  Cotta  off  this  place. 

We  now  come  to  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Spain,  and 
begin  a  new  enumeration  of  the  places  on  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  coast  of  Beetica,  with,  1.  Traducta^  the  modern  Tarifa. 
This  place  owed  its  origin  to  the  Romans,  who  transported  hith* 
er  (whence  the  name  of  the  settlement)  the  inhabitants  of  Ze- 
las,  a  town  in  Africa,  near  Tingis,  and,  adding  some  colonists  of 
their  own  to  the  number,  gave  the  place  the  name  of  Julia  Tra- 
ducta,  or  Joza  (this  last  term  being  the  corresponding  Punio 
one  for  Traducta).  2.  Partus  Albus,  or  the  White  Haven,  now 
Algesiras,  The  promontory  of  Calpe  follows  next,  the  mod- 
ern Gibraltar^  on  the  ancient  and  present  names  of  which  we 
have  already  made  some  remarks.  Calpe  and  Abyla  (the  lat- 
ter lying  opposite,  in  Africa)  were  called  by  the  ancients  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  strait  between  them  was  termed 
Fretum  Gaditanum  or  Herculeum,  now  the  Straits  of  Gibral" 
tar.  The  ancients  fabled  that  Hercules  separated  with  his 
hands  the  mountains  of  Calpe  and  Abyla,  and  that  the  sea, 
rushing  in  upon  the  Mediterranean,  then  a  small  lake,  formed 
the  present  body  of  waters  there  ;  that  the  hero,  moreover,  ei- 
ther erected  columns  on  these  two  mountains,  or  else  that  the 
mountains  themselves  were  regarded  as  monuments  of  his  prog- 
ress westward,  and  beyond  which  no  mortal  could  pass.  The 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  about  twelve  leagues  in  extent  from 
Cape  Spartel  to  Ceuta  point,  on  the  African  coast,  and  from 
Cape  Trafalgar  to  Europa  point,  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Their 
width  at  the  western  extremity  is  about  eight  leagues,  but  at 
the  eastern  extremity  it  does  not  exceed  five. 

3.  Carteta,  to  the  northwest  of  Calpe,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf 
setting  in  between  Portus  Albus  and  Calpe.  The  ruins  of  this 
place  exist,  according  to  Gosselin,  under  the  name  of  Rocadillo. 
Mariana  erroneously  seeks  to  identify  Carteia  with  the  modem 
Tarifa.  The  place  was  of  Phcenician  origin,  but  fabled  to  have 
been  built  by  Hercules,  and  hence  called  also  Heraclea,  accord- 
ing to  some.    Bochart  makes  the  Phoenician  name  to  have  been 
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at  first  Meloartheia,  ^^  City  of  Hercules"  (thus  agreeing  with 
the  Greek  tradition),  shortened  afterward  to  Carteia.  This 
place  was  one  of  great  trade,  and  was  by  many  of  the  ancients 
regarded  as  the  Tartessus  of  the  Phoenician  navigators.  The 
error  appears  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  the  name  of  Car- 
pessus  with  Tartessus,  Carteia  having  been  also  called  Carpes- 
sas,  probably  from  the  Phoenician  carphesa,  ^^  a  shell,"  because 
shells  of  a  very  large  size  were  found  here,  as  Strabo  informs 
us.  4.  Suelj  northeast  of  Carteia,  another  Phoenician  settle- 
ment, now  Fuengirola,  Bochart  derives  the  name  from  the 
Phoenician  sual^  '^a  fox,"  in  allusion,  probably,  to  the  large 
number  of  these  animals  in  its  vicinity.  5.  Maldca^  above 
Suel,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  called  also  Malaca.  This  place 
is  now  Malaga^  the  principal  sea-port  in  the  province  of  Grai^ 
ada.  The  modern  name  of  the  river  is  the  GhiadcUmedina,  a 
mere  brook  in  summer,  but  a  considerable  stream  in  winter. 
Malaca  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  claims  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians  eight  or  nine  centuries  before  oar 
era;  and  the  name  is  sought  to  be  deduced  from  the  Phoenician 
malchaj  ''  royal,"  to  intimate  the  estimation  in  which  they  held 
the  place.  But  of  this  high  antiquity  there  is  no  evidence, 
and  Humboldt  says  that  Malaca  is  a  pure  Basque  word,  sig- 
nifying '^  the  side  of  a  mountain."  Malaca  was  the  great  sta- 
ple-place for  the  sale  of  all  commodities  from  the  interior,  as 
well  as  of  foreign  imports.  The  Romans  made  it  a  municipium 
and  confederate  city. 

6.  M<Bn6ba  or  McBnAca^  which  some  make  to  have  been  the 
same  vnth  Malaca,  though  without  good  reason.  It  is  now 
VeleZ'Malagay  on  the  River  Velez.  7.  Saxetdnum,  famed  for 
its  salted  fish,  is  now  Motril,  Probably  the  same  place  witii 
Sexti  Firmum  Julium.  8.  Abdera,  a  Phoenician  settlement, 
now  Adra,  9.  Murgis,  now  Almeria;  according  to  some,  the 
eastern  limit  of  Bsetica,  though  this  is  more  correctly  to  be 
fixed  at  Baria,  now  Varea,  some  distance  above,  on  the  coast. 
The  Ckaridemum  Pramoniariumy  between  Murgis  and  Baria. 
is  now  Cape  Gata. 

2.  Ciiies  in  the  Interior. 

1.  Cittes  between  the  Anas  and  Batis. 
1.  IRpa  or  Ilipulay  northeast  of  Onoba,  on  the  River  Urius, 
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or  Tinto,  It  is  now  Niebla.  2.  ItaRcaj  east  of  Ilipa,  on  the 
Bsetis.  A  municipium  founded  by  Soipio,  in  order  to  settle 
therein  his  veteran  soldiers.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  em- 
perors Trajan  and  Hadrian*  The  ruins  still  exist  at  Sevilla  la 
Vieja.  3.  Ittpa^  or  Ilipula^  called,  for  distinction'  sake  from  the 
one  just  mentioned,  Ilipvla  Magna,  on  the  Bsetis,  northeast  of 
Italioa,  and  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Singilis.  Here  Scipio 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Lusitani.  It  is  now  Pennaflor. 
4.  Corduba,  higher  up  on  the  Beetis,  now  Cordova.  It  was  tte 
capital  of  Bsetica,  and  a  place  of  great  trade,  the  river  being 
navigable  for  boats  up  to  this  point.  According  to  Strabo,  the 
first  Roman  colony  sent  into  Spain  was  established  here  by 
Marcellus,  A.U.C.  600.  The  place  itself,  however,  was  of 
Phoenician  origin,  having  been  founded  under  the  name  of  JTar- 
tabah.  Both  the  Senecas  and  also  the  poet  Lucan  were  bom 
here.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a  ConventuSy  to  which  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Turduli,  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  river,  be- 
longed. Finally,  the  place  had  the  honor  of  receiving  a  patri- 
cian colony,  a  later  Marcellus  having  transferred  hither  a  num- 
ber of  poor  but  noble  Romans,  and  having  divided  among  them 
the  property  of  the  richer  Pompeians.  Hence  the  place  was 
also  called  Colonta  Patricia  Cordubensis, 

5.  Mirobriga,  north  of  Corduba,  on  the  other  side  of  Mons 
Marianus,  and  in  the  district  of  Bseturia,  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, abounding  in  strong  positions.  Mirobriga  is  now  Capilla. 
6.  Sisdpo  Vetus,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding ;  and  Sis^ 
dpo  Nova,  to  the  northeast.  Both  these  places  were  remark- 
able for  their  rich  silver  and  ciimabar  mines.  They  are  now 
Almadan  and  Guadalcanal.  In  the  Itinerarium  Antonini, 
the  latter  is  called  Sisalone,  an  evident  corruption  of  its  true 
name.  7.  Illiturgis,  or  Iliturgi,  to  the  northeast  of  Corduba, 
now  Andujar  del  Vej'o,  This  was  a  large  and  important  place 
during  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  younger  Airicanus,  but  rebuilt,  197  B.C.,  under  the  name 
of  Forum  Julium.  8.  Castulo,  also  to  the  northeast  of  Cordu- 
ba, now  Caslona,  on  the  Gaudalimar,  a  municipium,  with  the 
Jus  Latii,  large  of  size,  and  situate  in  a  very  romantic  country, 
near  the  silver  mines  of  the  Saltus  Castulonensis.  It  was  also 
called  Castulo  Parnassiaj  firom  the  resemblance  which  the 
double-peaked  mountain  on  which  it  lay,  and  the  spring  in  its 
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vioinity,  bore  to  Mount  Parnassus  and  the  Castalian  spring  in 
Greece,  and  hence  Silius  Italious  makes  the  inhabitants  to 
have  been  of  Phocian  origin ;  a  poetic  fable,  of  course.  Some 
geographers,  who  assign  narrower  limits  to  BsBtica  on  the  east, 
make  the  boundary  line  pass  a  little  distance  to  the  west  of 
Castulo,  and  consequently  assign  Castulo  to  the  province  of 
Tarraconensis.  9.  Tugia,  or,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Tutaj  to 
the  southeast  of  Castulo.  Its  ruins  still  exist  near  Topa.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  place  was  the  SaUus  Tugiensis^  now  8u 
erra  de  Cazarla^  where  the  Beetis  rose. 

2.  Cities  between  the  Balis  and  the  Coast. 

(a)  Between  the  Bali*  and  the  Singilis,from  West  to  Eaet. 

1.  Nebrissa^  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  on  one  of  the  la- 
gunes  of  the  Beetis,  near  its  mouth.  Called,  also,  Nebrissa  Fe- 
neriaj  and  now  Lebrija.  2.  Hispalisy  on  the  Baetis,  500  sta- 
dia from  the  sea,  and  reached  by  large  vessels.  It  was,  next 
to  Corduba  and  Gades,  the  most  distinguished  city  of  Turde- 
tania :  it  was  also  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conven- 
tuSy  and  was  likewise  a  place  of  great  trade.  Some  modem 
writers,  as,  for  example,  Bochart  and  Mannert,  make  it  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Tartessus,  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture.  It  is 
now  Seville.  3.  BastlippOj  a  little  to  the  northeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  El  Biso.  4.  Asttgi,  called,  also,  Augusta  Firmay  on 
the  River  Singilis,  the  seat  of  a  Conventus,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  province.  It  is  now  Ecija.  5.  Singi- 
liy  or  SingiliSy  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the  remains  of 
which  are  found  at  Castillon.  6.  Munday  to  the  southwest, 
not  far  from  Malaca,  famed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians  in  the  se<x)nd  Punic  war,  and  also  for  the  victory  gain- 
ed here  by  Csesar,  after  a  desperate  battle,  over  the  son  of  Pom- 
pey.  It  is  now  Manda.  7.  Arunda,  to  the  northwest,  now 
Bondtty  where  inscriptions  are  found.  8.  UrsOy  or  UrsoUy  the 
last  refuge  of  the  partisans  of  Pompey.  It  had  the  cognomen 
of  Genua  Urbanorum,  and  is  now  Osuna. 

(b)  Between  the  Singilie  and  the  BeBtU^from  West  to  East. 

1.  Carbulay  on  the  Bsetis,  at  the  junction  of  the  Singilis, 
near  the  present  Guadalcazar.  2.  Uliay  to  the  southeast,  a 
municipium ;  called,  also,  Juliay  and  probably  the  same  with  the 
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Fidentia  of  Hirtius.  The  remains  are  now  found  at  Monte 
Ulia,  3.  Illtberis,  or  Illiberi  Ltberint,  to  the  southeast,  no^ 
Granada.  Hardouin  add  D'Anville,  however,  make  Granada 
to  have  been  of  Moorish  origin,  and  find  traces  of  the  name 
of  Illiberi  in  the  neighboring  mountains  of  Sierra  d? Elvira. 
4.  Acci^  to  the  east,  called  also  Colonia  Acdtana  Julia  Oemel- 
la.  It  had  the  Jus  Italicum,  and  its  site  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oiiadix  el  Viejo.  5.  Bastia,  called,  also,  Meniesa  Bastia,  to 
the  northeast,  th^  chief  city  of  the  Bastitani  in  this  quarter. 
The  ruins  are  found  near  La  Guardia.  6.  Urgaon,  or  Urcao, 
with  the  cognomen  of  Alba,  to  the  northwest.  It  was  a  mu- 
nicipium,  and  is  now  Arfona,  as  inscriptions  show. 

3.   TARRACONENSIS. 

(A.)      BOUNDABIBS,     &C. 

I.  The  province  of  Tarraconensis  derived  its  name,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  from  the  city  of  Tarraco,  now  Tarragona^  its 
capital ;  and  it  was  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three  provinces 
into  which  Hispania  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 

II.  Tarraconensis,  as  we  have  already  shown,  comprehended 
all  the  north  of  Spain,  together  with  the  south  as  far  as  a  line 
drawn  from  Baria,  now  Varea^  below  Carthago  Nova,  and  con- 
tinued upward,  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  a  point  on  the  Du- 
rius,  in  the  vicinity  of  Complutica. 

in.  The  climate  and  character  of  this  large  region  was,  of 
course,  different  in  different  quarters.  That  part  which  lay 
along  the  Mediterranean  was  very  warm  and  fruitful.  The 
northern  parts,  however,  were  unproductive,  and  had  a  raw 
and  cold  climate.  A  large  portion  of  the  surface  in  this 
quarter  was  covered  with  mountains  and  forests,  while  the 
plains  were  in  general  poorly  watered,  and  suffered  also  from 
the  cold.  The  winters  here  were  very  severe,  and  the  snow 
fell  to  a  great  depth. 

(B.)      T  B  I  B  K  8. 

1.  Tribes  of  the  Western  and  Northern  Coasts^  from  West  to  East. 

I.  Callatci  (YiakXaiKoi)^  called  also,  by  the  Latin  writers,  Cal- 
Uedj  and,  at  a  later  period,  Galkeci.  These  formed  one  of  the 
most  widely  extended  of  the  Spanish  tribes.  They  occupied 
the  whole  western  coast,  from  the  Durius  upward,  except  the 
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northwestern  corner,  where  the  Artabri,  a  Celtic  race,  had  fix- 
ed their  seats,  and  possessed  also  the  northern  coast,  as  far  as 
the  River  Melsas,  the  western  limit  of  the  Astures.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  they  followed  the  course  of  the  Durius  as 
hr  as  the  eastern  boundary  in  this  quarter  of  modern  Portugal. 
They  occupied,  therefore,  what  are  now  the  Portuguese  prov- 
inces of  Entre  Duero  e  Minho  and  Tras  os  Monies j  almost  all 
Oalliciaj  a  portion  of  Asturias,  and  the  westernmost  part  of 
Leon. 

This  large  tribe  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two  main 
branches,  named  respectively  after  their  capital  cities,  the  Cal- 
laid  Bracdres  or  Bracarii,  and  the  Callatci  Lucenses.  The 
former  of  these  were  on  the  west  side,  between  the  Durius  and 
Minius ;  the  latter,  partly  on  the  west,  between  the  Minius 
and  the  UUa,  but  principally  along  the  northern  coast.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  Bracares  numbered  among  them  175,000 
freemen,  and  the  Lucenses  about  166,000. 

II.  Celtce, — These  were  situate  in  the  northwestern  comer 
of  the  territory  of  the  CallaTci.  They  were  generally  called  by 
the  common  nariie  of  Artabrij  but  there  were,  in  fact,  four 
small  tribes,  the  Prcesamarct,  Nertt,  Tamarici,  and  Artabri^ 
or  Artotribce.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Celtae  on  the  Anas, 
and  their  wandering  hither  has  already  been  alluded  to  (p. 
16,  ♦  ix.). 

in.  Ast&res  ('Aarovpoi  and  'Airrvpec),  between  the  CallaTci  on 
the  west,  the  Cantabri  on  the  north,  the  Vacccei  on  the  south, 
and  the  Celtiberi  on  the  east.  The  dividing  point  between 
their  territory  and  that  of  the  CallaTci  Lucenses,  on  the  coast, 
was  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Melsus,  now  the 
NarceUj  which  stream  fell  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  Arce  Sestiatue,  Their  country,  therefore,  comprehended 
the  greater  part  of  modern  Asturias,  together  with  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  According  to  Pliny, 
the  Astures  numbered  twenty-two  communities  or  tribes,  and 
240,000  free  persons.  In  language  and  habits  they  showed  a 
common  origin  with  the  CallaTci  and  Lusitani. 

IV.  Cantabri,  to  the  east  of  the  Astures,  to  the  west  of  the 
Autrigones,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Vaccaei  and  some  Celtibe- 
rian  tribes.  They  occupied  what  corresponds  now  to  the  west- 
em  portion  of  La  Montana,  and  the  northern  half  of  Palencia 
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and  Toro.  They  were  the  most  ferocious  and  warlike  people  of 
Spain,  and  long  resisted  the  Roman  power.  Their  final  reduc- 
tion was  effected  by  Agrippa,  in  the  reign  of  Augustas,  after 
they  had  withstood  the  arms  of  jRome  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  The  Oceanus  Cantabricus,  which  derived  its  name 
from  them,  as  it  washed  their  coasts,  is  now  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 

V.  Caristiy  or,  as  Pliny  calls  them,  Carietij  to  the  east  of 
the  Cantabri.  Their  territory  was  very  limited  in  extent. 
Pliny  joins  to  them  the  Yennenses,  and  gives  the  two  combin- 
ed only  five  cities.  Their  territory  corresponded  to  a  part  of 
modern  Biscay. 

YI.  Varduliy  still  farther  to  the  east,  and  extending  inland 
from  the  coast  to  the  Iberus.  They  occupied  what  is  now  the 
eastern  half  of  Biscay j  and  Alava^  and  the  westernmost  part 
of  Navarra. 

YII.  VascdneSy  southeast  of  the  Yarduli,  in  the  modem  iVa- 
varra,  Mela  makes  no  separate  mention  of  them,  but  includes 
the  Vascones  and  Yarduli  under  the  name  of  the  latter. 

2.  Tribes  in  ike  Interior ^  from  West  to  East. 

I.  Vacccei  (OvcucKoioi),  to  the  east  of  the  Callaici,  and  south- 
east of  the  Astures.  Their  eastern  limit  was  the  River  Piso- 
raca,  now  Pisuerga,  near  which  stood  Palantia,  now  Palen- 
day  their  greatest  and  most  important  city.  Toward  the  south 
they  reached  beyond  the  Diirius,  as  far  as  the  Carpetani. 
Their  territory  answered,  therefore,  to  the  greater  part  of  Val- 
ladolidy  Leon,  Palenciay  and  Toro.  This  tribe  was  a  very 
numerous  one,  and  were  the  mildest  and  most  cultivated  of  the 
Iberian  communities.  They  paid  great  attention  to  agricul- 
ture. Ptolemy  assigns  them  twenty  cities,  and  Pliny  names 
eighteen. 

II.  Carpetani^  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Iberian 
tribes,  and  occupying  the  very  centre  of  the  Peninsula.  Their 
territory  comprehended  what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  Foi- 
ladolidj  the  old  Castilian  provinces  of  Avila  and  Segovia^  the 
largest  portion  of  Gnadalaxaraj  and  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Toledo.  Their  land  was  productive,  and  the  inhabitants,  like 
the  Yacceei,  were  a  numerous  and  active  race.  According  to 
some  of  the  ancient  writers,  they  were  able  to  bring  into  the 
field  against  Hannibal  more  than  100,000  men. 
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ni.  Oretanij  to  the  east  of  Lusitania  and  BsBtica,  especially 
the  latter;  to  the  north  of  Bsetica  and  the  country  of  the  Basti- 
tani ;  to  the  south  of  the  Carpetani,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Celtiberi.  They  occupied,  therefore,  what  is  now  the  eastern 
part  of  Oranadaj  La  Mtmcha,  and  the  western  part  ofMurcia. 
Strabo  makes  them  extend  to  the  lower  coast,  in  which  there 
is,  after  all,  nothing  contradictory,  since  they  were  mingled 
more  or  less  with  the  neighboring  Bastitani,  from  whom,  in 
fact,  they  differed  merely  in  name.  It  appears  better,  how- 
ever, to  follow  the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny. 

IV.  Celtiberi^  the  most  numerous  and  wide-spread  race  in 
all  Spain.  They  were,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  a  mixed 
people,  being  composed  of  Celtee  and  Iberians.  Taken  in  their 
widest  extent,  the  Celtiberi  comprehended  six  tribes,  namely, 
the  Berones  or  VeroneSj  Arevacij  Pelenddnes,  Lus&nes,  Belli^ 
and  Dittki  or  Titthi,  The  former  three  lay  to  the  north,  while 
the  last  three  dwelt  toward  the  south,  along  the  range  of  Idu- 
beda,  as  far  as  that  of  Orospeda,  and  they  alone  were  some- 
times, in  a  narrower  sense,  named  Celtiberi.  The  Celtiberi 
were  distinguished  from  the  neighboring  Iberians  by  a  differ- 
ence of  language,  a  much  ruder  mode  of  life,  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  mountain  strong-holds  scattered  over  their  country,  by 
the  fashion  of  their  arms  (for  example,  the  large  Celtic  shield, 
while  the  Iberi  had  merely  a  small  round  one),  and  their  whole 
mode  of  carrying  on  war.  They  relied  more  on  open  valor  and 
less  on  stratagem  than  the  Iberian  tribes,  and  their  wedge-like 
form  of  battle  proved  often  formidable  to  the  Romans  them- 
selves. Serving  for  hire,  they  were  often  employed  as  Roman 
auxiliaries,  a  means  of  increasing  both  their  wealth  and  power, 
so  that,  soon  after  the  second  Punic  war,  they  exercised  a  pre^ 
ponderating  influence  among  the  other  Spanish  communities. 
All  their  neighbors  lived  in  some  degree  of  dependence  upon 
them,  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  many  passages  of  ancient 
writers,  the  Vacceei  and  Oretani  are  also  numbered  among  the 
Celtiberi.  They  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  agriculture. 
Their  country  answered  to  what  is  now  the  greatest  part  of 
New  Castile^  a  portion  of  Old  Castile^  and  some  part  of  At" 
ragan. 

V.  Jacetanij  between  the  Vasoones  and  Ilergetes.  Their 
territory  extended  from  near  Caesar- Augusta,  now  Saragossa^ 
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ia  a  northeastern  direction  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees,  so  that  they 
oocupied  a  part  of  the  northeastern  quarter  of  Arragon. 

VL  IlergeteSj  to  the  southeast,  below  the  Cerretani,  and  oc- 
cupying what  now  corresponds  to  a  large  portion  of  Arragonj 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers 
reckoned  as  part  of  them  the  smaller  communities  of  the  Bat' 
gusiij  Bergistani^  Vescitani,  Suesntani^  and  Surdaanes. 

Vn.  Cerretanif  north  and  northeast  of  the  Ilergetes,  and 
stretching  far  into  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees ;  occupying, 
therefore,  what  is  now  the  northernmost  part  of  Catalonia. 
They  were  a  pure  Iberian  race,  and  were  divided  into  the  /f<- 
Hani  and  Augustani. 

Vni.  Lacetanij  below  the  Cerretani,  and  occupying  a  par^ 
of  modern  Catalonia. 

3.  Tribes  along  the  Southern  Coast  Jnm  West  to  EasL 

I.  Contestant,  next  above  the  Bastetani,  in  what  is  now  the 
eastern  part  of  Murcia,  and  the  western  part  of  Valencia, 

n.  Edetaniy  between  the  Celtiberi  and  Ilercaones,  and  reach* 
ing  up  to  the  Iberus.  They  dwelt,  therefore,  in  what  is  now 
the  eastern  and  northern  part  of  Valenciaj  and  the  southern 
part  of  Arragon,  below  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.  Their 
chief  cities  were  Valencia,  Saguntum,  and  Ceesar- Augusta. 

III.  Ilercaones,  between  the  Edetani  and  the  coast,  and  eX'^ 
tending  as  far  as  the  Iberus.  Their  territory  is  now  the  north* 
eastern  part  of  Valenciaj  and  a  small  portion  of  southeastern 
Arragon. 

IV.  Cosetanij  between  the  Ibems  and  Rubricatus,  and  below 
the  Ilergetes  and  Lacetani.  They  dwelt  in  what  is  now  the 
southern  part  of  Catalonia. 

V.  Laletanij  above  the  Rubricatus,  and  having  the  Ause* 
tani  to  the  north.  They  dwelt  in  what  is  now  nearly  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Catalonia, 

VI.  Ausetanij  north  of  the  Laletani,  also  in  part  of  Catalo* 
niaj  particularly  that  around  Vich  and  Gerona. 

vn.  IndigStes,  northeast  of  the  Ausetani.  They  dwelt  in 
what  is  now  the  northeastern  part  of  Catahniay  and  also  in 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  borders  of  Gallia. 
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(C.)    Cities    or   Tarbaconbnsis. 

1.  Cities  belonging  to  the  Tribes  along  the  Western  and 

Northern  Coasts. 

Cities  ofOic  (JaUtad  Bracanu 
1.  Bracdra  Augusta^  capital  of  the  Callarci  Bracarii,  and 
the  seat  of  a  ConventuSj  now  Braga  ;  destroyed  by  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Visigoths.  2.  Cale^  called  at  a  later  period  Partus 
Cale,  to  the  soatb,  at  the  month  of  the  Durius,  now  Oporto, 
From  Portus  Cole  came  by  oormption  the  modem  name  Par- 
tugaL  3.  AqtUB  FlavicBy  northeast  of  Bracara  Augusta,  now 
CkaveSj  on  the  Tamego,  4.  Roboretum,  to  the  east,  the  site 
o[  which  is  marked  by  Mount  Roveredo,  5.  Veniatia^  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  now  Vinkaes,  6.  Forum  Limicorumy 
northwest  of  Bracara.  Its  site  is  indicated  by  rains  on  Mount 
Viso^  near  the  town  of  Ginzo,  7.  Ti/de  or  Tudce^  to  the 
north,  on  the  Minius,  now  Tuy.  Pliny  makes  it  belong  to 
the  Conventus  of  Bracara,  although  north  of  the  Minius,  and 
although  the  Bracarii  extended  merely  up  to,  and  not  beyond 
that  river. 

Cities  of  the  CaUaici  Lucenses. 

1.  Lucus  Augustif  capital  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Conventus^  now  Lugo.  It  stood  near  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Minius.  2.  Brigantium,  to  the  northwest,  on  the 
ooast,  with  a  lofty  pharos,  now  Corunna.  3.  Ardobrtca,  near 
the  preceding,  now  Ferrol.  The  Brigantinus  vel  Magnus 
PortuSy  in  this  quarter,  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  Bay  of 
Corunrm  and  Ferrol.  4.  Iria  Flavia,  to  the  southwest,  now 
£1  Padron.  5.  Olandomirum  or  Gfrandimirum^  to  the  north- 
west, at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamaris  (called  by  Ptolemy  the 
Tamara),  now  Muros,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanibre.  6.  Two 
cities  occupied  by  Grecian  settlers  are  also  mentioned  as  ex- 
isting in  the  territory  of  the  Lucenses,  namely,  'EAAi/i/e^  and 
^AiJufdXoxoi.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  situated  near 
Aqua  Cilenm  or  Cilenorum^  north  of  Tyde. 

Cities  of  ike  Astures- 

1.  Asturica,  called,  also,  Augusta,  the  chief  city  of  the  Astu- 
res,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conventus.     It  is  now  Astorga.     Pliny 
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oalls  it  '^  urbs  magnifica."  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Visigoths. 
2.  Forum  Gigurrorum^  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Gigurri,  and  now  Cigarossa,  Heurduin,  following 
a  false  reading  in  Ptolemy,  gives  the  name  of  the  place  as  Fo- 
rum  Egurrorum,  and  the  error  appears  also  on  the  maps  of 
D'Anville  and  others.  3.  Palantiaj  to  the  southeast  of  Astn- 
rica,  on  the  River  Astura,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  Pal- 
lantia,  the  city  of  the  Vaocsi.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  modem 
Villamoros.  4.  Bergidium  Flavium^  to  the  northwest  of  As- 
turica,  now  La  Vega^  on  the  Coa^  in  western  Leon.  5.  Iiu 
teramnium  Flavium,  to  the  southeast  of  Bergidium,  now  Poii- 
ferrada,  on  the  River  Sil.  6.  Nemetobnga,  to  the  southwest, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Sil  with  the  Minhoy  now  Mendaya. 
7.  Legio  Septima  Gemina,  to  the  northeast  of  Asturica,  now 
Leon.  The  place  was  originally  called  Brigsecium,  and  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  Brigsecini.  From  the  time  of  Augustus, 
however,  two  legions  were  posted  here,  in  order  to  keep  the 
northern  tribes  in  subjection.  These  two  legions  appear  in 
process  of  time  to  have  been  united  into  one,  whence  the  name 
Legio  Septima  gemina.  The  place,  for  brevity's  sake,  wbs 
called  LegiOy  whence  the  modern  appellation.  8.  Lance^  or 
Lancia^  to  the  southeast  of  Legio.  It  was  the  strongest  place 
of  the  still  free  Astures,  until  the  Romans  burned  down  the 
walls  and  destroyed  the  city.  The  greater  part  of  the  towns 
in  these  regions  had  wooden  ramparts.  9.  Lucus  Aslurum, 
called,  also,  Ovetum^  to  the  north,  toward  the  coast,  now 
Oviedo.  10.  NoSgaj  on  the  coast,  to  the  northeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  an  estuary  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  Astures  and  Cantabri.  It  lay  in  what  is  now  the  territory 
of  Gijon.     11.  ZoelcBy  not  far  from  the  ocean,  famed  for  its  flax. 

Cities  of  the  Cantahri. 

1.  Juliobrigay  near  the  sources  of  the  Iberus,  now  Retortillo. 
2.  Uxembarctty  to  the  northeast,  now  Osma.  3.  Vellicay  or 
Belgicaj  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  near  the  modem  Villel- 
ba,  4.  Concdna^  to  the  west,  now  Santillanay  or  Oni$. 
6.   Vereasu^ca^   on  the   coast,  now   Puerto  de    S,   Martin, 

6.  Blendium,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Santander. 

7.  Portus  VictoricRy  now  Santonrui.    8.  Strabo  remarks  that 
many  of  the  Greek  writers  make  various  settlements  of  Greeks 
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to  have  been  made  on  the  northern  and  northwestern  coasts  of 
Spain.  Opsikellas,  for  instance,  a  follower  of  the  mythic  An- 
tenor,  is  said  to  have  founded,  among  the  Cantabri,  a  city 
named  Opsikella,  No  mention  of  this  name,  however,  occurs 
elsewhere,  and  no  trace  of  such  a  city  is  any  where  found. 

Cities  of  the  Autrigones,  Caristii,  and  Vardtdi. 

1.  Flaviobrtffaj  the  chief  city  of  the  Autrigones,  situate  on 
the  coast.  Its  previous  name  was  Amanum  Portus,  which  it 
changed  to  Flaviobriga  on  becoming  a  Roman  colony.  Florez 
makes  it  answer  to  the  modern  Portugalete^  but  Gosselin  to 
St.  Vicente  de  la  Barquera,  Mannert  is  in  favor  of  Santan- 
der,  2,  Virovesca,  in  the  interior,  on  a  branch  of  the  Iberus, 
southwest  of  Flaviobriga.  Its  site  appears  to  be  near  the 
modern  Briviesca.  3.  Deobnga^  or  Doubrigaj  northeast  of 
Virovesca,  now  Brinnos.  4.  Belia,  the  only  city  of  the  Caris- 
tii  deserving  of  mention,  on  a  branch  of  the  Iberus  coming  in 
from  the  northeast,  and  south  of  Flaviobriga.  In  the  Itinerary 
it  is  called  Beleia;  and  is  now  Belc/iite,  5.  Alba,  now  Alvan- 
nay  belonging  to  the  Conventus  of  Clunia,  among  the  Arevaci. 
6.  Menosca,  on  the  coast,  now  Sumat/a.  7.  Morosgij  also  on 
the  coast,  now  St,  Sebastian.  These  last  three  are  cities  of 
the  Varduli. 

Cities  of  the  Vascones. 

1.  Calagurris,  on  the  Iberus,  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Vascones.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  war  with 
Sertorius,  and  was  besieged  by  Pompey.  It  was  also  the  na- 
tive city  of  Quintilian.  Now  Calahorra.  Pliny  distinguishes 
between  the  Calagurritani  Nassici  and  Fibularenses.  The  for- 
mer of  these  two  places  appears  to  be  the  Calagorina  of  Ptole- 
my, the  latter  the  modern  Calahorra.  2.  Graccurris,  to  the 
southwest.  Its  earlier  name  was  Qurcis,  which  it  changed  to 
Graccurris  when  Sempronius  Gracchus,  after  defeating  the 
Celtiberi,  settled  some  new  inhabitants  in  the  place.  It  lay 
near  the  modem  Corella.  3.  Cascantum,  to  the  northeast, 
near  the  Iberus.  It  was  a  municipium,  and  is  now  Cascante. 
4.  Jaccttj  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Jaca.  5.  Pom^ 
ptioy  to  the  northwest,  now  Pampelona.  It  belonged  to  the 
Conventus  of  Ceesar- Augusta,  or  Saragossa.    According  to 
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9trabo,  this  city  was  foanded  by  Pompey  {TLofineXcjv  cb^  &if 
UofiTrrjionoXig),  a  remark,  however,  which  is,  in  all  probability, 
erroneous.  6.  Summum  Pprefumim,  northeast  of  Pampelo, 
among  the  Pyrenees,  now  Sumport,  There  was  another 
place  of  the  same  name  among  the  Indigetes,  where  the  tro» 
phies  of  Pompey  were  erected.  7.  CEdso,  on  the  coast,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  River  Magra- 
da,  now  Urumea^  rmis  into  the  sea.  It  was  the  same,  proba- 
bly, with  the  Olarso  of  Pliny,  and  it  lay  near  the  modem 
Oyarzun  or  Opargo,  in  the  territory  of  Irun  and  Fontarabia. 

2.  Cities  of  the  Tribes  in  the  Interior. 

Cities  of  the  Vacctei  and  Carpetani, 

Among  the  Vaccsei  we  find,  1.  Pallantia^  now  Palencia,  a 
large  and  celebrated  city,  often  besieged  by  the  Romans.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Palantia  among  the  Astures,  on 
the  River  Astura.  Strabo  assigns  Pallantia  to  the  Arevaci,  on 
whose  confines  it  lay.  2.  Lacobrtga,  north  of  the  preceding,  on 
the  River  Pisoraca,  now  the  Pisuerga,  It  was  the  northern- 
most city  of  the  Vaccsei,  and  answers  to  the  modern  Lobera. 

3.  Cauca,  some  distance  below  Pallantia.  It  contained  20,000 
inhabitants,  who  were  nearly  all  perfidiously  murdered  by  the 
Romans  after  the  place  had  surrendered.  The  site  answers  to 
the  modem  Coca,     The  Emperor  Theodosius  was  born  here. 

4.  Pintia,  southwest  of  Pallantia,  near  the  River  Durius.  It 
is  now  Vallddolid.  5.  Albucella,  southwest  of  Pallantia,  and 
between  Pintia  and  Amallobriga.  According  to  Polybius,  it 
was  the  largest  city  of  the  Vacc^i,  and  was  taken  by  Hanni- 
bal.  It  is  named  by  this  writer  Arbucala.  Now  Villa  Fasila. 
6.  Amallobriga^  on  the  Durius,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  land,  now  Medina  del  Rioseco. 

Among  the  Carpetani  we  find,  1.  Toletum,  the  capital  city, 
now  Toledo,  It  was  famed  for  its  steel  articles.  Between  it 
and  Hippo,  to  the  southeast,  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the 
Celtiberi.  2.  ^bttra,  or  Libora,  to  the  southwest,  called  on 
coins  JSpora  and  Apora,  now  Cuerva.  3.  Contrebia,  a 
strongly  fortified  city,  well  known  in  ancient  history,  but  the 
site  of  which  is  altogether  uncertain.  It  was  probably  de- 
stroyed in  war,  and  seems  to  have  answered  to  the  modem 
Santaver,  which  would  make  it  to  have  been  to  the  northeast 
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of  Toletum,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Celtiberi.  4.  ConsO" 
brum,  to  the  south  of  Toletum,  a  municipium,  now  Consue- 
g-ra.  5,  Vicus  CuminariuSy  northeast  of  Toletum,  near  the 
Tagus,  and  celebrated  for  its  cumin,  whence  the  name  of 
the  place.  It  is  now  S,  Cruz  de  la  Zarza,  and  is  still  famed 
for  the  same  product.  6.  Complutum,  to  the  north'  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Alcala  de  Henarez.  7.  MafUtm,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  preceding,  now  Mondejar :  erroneously  regarded 
by  some  as  corresponding  to  the  modem  Madrid.  8.  Caraca, 
laid  down  on  some  ancient  maps  as  a  city  above  Complutum, 
on  the  Tagonius.  This,  however,  is  an  error,  the  country  in 
this  quarter  being  occupied  by  the  Characitaniy  who  had  no 
cities,  but  dwelt  in  caves,  as  we  are  inJDrmed  by  Plutarch  in 
his  life  of  Sertorius. 

Citits  of  the  Oretani. 

1.  OretuMy  on  the  Anas,  called  sometimes  Oretum  Ger- 
manorum,'  the  northern  portion  of  the  Oretani  being,  according 
to  Pliny,  edso  named  Germani.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
laoe.  Stephanus  calls  it  Orisia.  Its  site  is  marked  by  a  spc^ 
named  De  OretOj  where  there  are  ruins,  and  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man bridge.  2.  Lamimuniy  to  the  east,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Anas.  Its  site  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Fuenllanay  between 
Montiel  and  Alcaraz,  3.  Libisosia,  to  the  east  of  the  preced- 
ing, called,  also,  Forum  Augusti  and  Colonia  Libisosanorum. 
It  was  a  Latin  colony,  and  possessed  the  Jus  Italicum.  Now 
Lesuzay  in  New  Castile.  4..MuruSy  to  the  northwest,  now 
Martales.  6.  Alt/usay  called,  also,  Carteia,  north  of  the  pre- 
ceding. It  was  the  chief  city  of  a  tribe  named  Olcades,  and 
was  taken  by  Hannibal,  who  transported  the  whole  tribe,  along 
with  other  Iberians,  to  Africa,  prior  to  his  invasion  of  Italy,  as 
be  feared  lest  they  might  occasion  disturbances  in  Spain  dur- 
ing his  absence.  Their  country  was  subsequently  possessed 
by  the  OretanL  The  site  answers  probably  to  Orgazy  in  New 
Castile. 

Cities  of  the  Celtiberi* 

1.  Segobfigay  nearly  due  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus, 
and  southwest  of  Caesar -Augusta.  It  was  the  capital  city, 
and  the  site  is  to  be  found  near  the  modem  Priego.    Strabo 
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informs  us  that  Sertorius  for  a  long  time  carried  on  his  war- 
fare in  the  region  lying  between  this  place  and  Bilbilis.  Ac- 
cording  to  Pliny,  excellent  lapis  specularis  was  obtained  in  the 
vicinity,  deep  pits  having  been  dug  for  that  purpose,  traces  of 
which  are  said  still  to  remain.  2.  Ergavica,  to  the  south- 
west, a  Latin  colony,  and  a  large  and  powerful  place.  It  lay 
where  the  Guardiela  now  flows  into  the  Tagus,  and  the  ruins 
are  still  extensive.  3.  BilbUis^  northeast  of  Segobriga,  on  the 
River  Bilbilis,  now  the  Xalon^  the  waters  of  which  were  fa- 
mous for  their  property  of  hardening  iron.  The  place  was 
celebrated  for  its  horses,  arms,  iron,  and  gold.  It  was  also  the 
native  city  of  the  poet  Martial.  It  is  now  Baubola.  4.  Tu^ 
ridso,  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Ergavica,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Sucre.  The  waters  here  were  also  famed  for  hardening 
iron.    Now  Tarrazona. 

Among  the  Arevaci  we  find,  1.  Numantta,  a  city  celebrated 
for  its  long  resistance  to  the  Roman  power.  It  was  situate  on 
the  River  Durius,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  source,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Arevaci,  though  Pliny 
makes  it  a  town  of  the  Pelendones.  Numantia  was  situate  on 
a  steep  hill  of  moderate  size,  and,  according  to  Florus,  possessed 
no  walls,  but  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  very  thick  woods, 
and  could  only  be  approached  on  one  side,  which  was  defended 
by  ditches  and  palisades.  Its  position  has  been  a  subject  of 
considerable  dispute ;  but  it  appears  most  probable  that  it  was 
situate  near  the  modem  town  of  Soria,  at  a  place  called  Ptt- 
ente  de  Don  Gartay,  Numantia  is  memorable  in  history  for 
the  war  which  it  carried  on  against  the  Romans  for  the  space 
of  fourteen  years.  Strabo  states  that  the  war  lasted  twenty 
years,  but  he  appears  to  include  in  this  period  the  war  carried 
on  by  Viriathus.  After  the  Numantines  had  defeated  several 
Roman  conmianders,  the  Romans  appointed  Scipio  Africanus, 
the  younger,  consul,  B.C.  134,  for  the  express  purpose  of  the 
conquest  of  this  city.  He  invested  the  place,  and  after  having 
in  vain  endeavored  to  take  it  by  storm,  he  turned  the  siege  into 
a  blockade,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  place  (B.C.  133)  at 
the  end  of  a  year  and  three  months  from  the  time  of  his  first  at- 
tack. The  Numantines  displayed  the  greatest  courage  and  he- 
roism during  the  whole  of  the  siege,  and  when  their  provisions 
had  entirely  failed,  they  set  fire  to  the  city  and  perished  amid 
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the  flames.  The  population  capable  of  bearing  arms  amount- 
ed to  only  8000.  2.  Uxama,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding, 
Ceimous  for  its  horses,  now  Osma.  3.  Clunia,  to  the  north- 
west of  Uxama,  a  colonial  city,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conventus. 
It  was  situate  near  the  modern  village  of  Corunna  del  Conde^ 
and  first  grew  into  importance  after  the  reduction  of  the  Can- 
tabri.  4.  Segontia  or  Saguntia^  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  the  modern  Siguenza. 

Among  the  Berones  or  Verones  we  find,  1.  Tritium  Metal- 
lunij  now  Tricio.  2.  Varia,  to  the  northeast,  the  Verela  of  the 
Itinerary,  now  Varea,  Here  was  a  crossing-place  or  ford 
over  the  Iberus,  and  up  to  this  point  the  river  was  navigable. 
3.  Contrebia^  called,  also,  Leucas,  on  the  Iberus,  not  far  from 
Varia,  and  corresponding  to  the  Cantabria  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Its  site  is  now  marked  by  ruins  between  Lograno  and  Piana, 

Among  the  Pelendones  we  find,  1.  Termes^  the  same,  prob- 
ably, with  the  Termantia  of  Appian.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
celebrity  during  the  war  with  Sertorius.  The  site  is  indicated 
at  the  present  day  by  a  spot  called  Ermita  de  nuestra  Sen- 
nora  de  Tiermes.  2.  Voluce,  now  Velcbcha.  3.  Augustobrigay 
now  Aldea  el  Muro,  near  Soria, 

Among  the  Lttsones  we  find  merely  Lutia^  said  to  have 
been  300  stadia  from  Numantia,  and  mentioned  by  Appian. 
Its  site  is  unknown.  Among  the  Belli^  who  are  also  called 
Belitani,  we  have  Belea  or  Beleia^  probably  the  modem  Bel- 
chite.    No  cities  of  the  Titthi  are  mentioned. 

Cities  of  the  Eergeles, 

1.  Ilerda,  on  a  height  on  the  River  Sicoris,  now  the  Segre. 
It  was  a  colonial  and  municipal  city,  and  is  now  Lerida.  The 
place  was  a  strong  one,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  account  given 
of  Ceesar's  movements  against  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the 
lieutenants  of  Pompey.  2.  Osca,  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Huesca.  This  was  the  place  where  Sertorius 
caused  the  children  of  the  noblest  parents  among  the  different 
nations  of  Spain  to  be  educated  in  Greek  and  Roman  learning, 
and  where  they  were,  in  reality,  kept  as  so  many  hostages. 
It  was  a  large  and  strong  city.  3.  Athanagia,  the  capital  of 
the  Ilergetes,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ilerda,  now  probably  Ag' 
ramatd.    It  was  taken  by  Scipio.    4.  Celsa^  on  the   River 
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Iberus,  to  the  southwest.  There  was  here  a  stone  bridge  ovet 
the  stream.  It  is  now  Xelsa,  5.  Galltcunij  to  the  southwest 
of  Osoa,  on  the  River  Gallicus,  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
the  Iberus.  Now  Zunra,  on  tiie  Oallego.  6.  Forum  Gallo- 
rum,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  also  on  the  Gallicus. 
Now  Ourrea. 

3.  Cities  of  the  Tribes  on  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Coasts. 

Cities  of  the  Contestani. 

1.  Ilorciy  the  same,  probably,  with  the  Eliocroca  of  the  Itin- 
erary, now  Lorca,  on  the  River  Sangonera,  a  tributary  of 
the  Segnra,  the  ancient  Tader.  2.  Carthago  Nova,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  on  the  coast,  and  now  Cartagena,  It  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Hasdrubal  Barcas,  who  succeeded 
Hamilcar  Barcas,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  in  the  government 
of  Spain,  and  who  intended  it  for  the  metropolis  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian possessions  in  this  country.  The  situation  of  the  place 
was  very  favorable  for  commerce,  since  it  lay  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  which  had  hardly  any 
good  harbors  besides  this  along  its  whole  extent.  It  lay  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  which  formed  a  safe  and  spacious  harbor.  The 
city  was,  moreover,  strongly  fortified,  and  twenty  stadia  in  cir- 
cuit. In  its  neighborhood  were  rich  silver  mines,  and  valuable 
fisheries  were  carried  on  along  its  coasts.  Here,  also,  were  great 
salting  establishments.  It  was  also  the  great  outlet  for  the 
trade  of  the  interior.  Scipio  Africanus  took  the  place  during 
the  second  Punic*  war,  an  J,  on  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, it  became  a  colony  under  the  title  of  Colonia  Victrix 
Julia  Nova  Carthago.  The  governor  of  the  province  of  Tar- 
raconensis  spent  the  winter  either  in  this  city  or  in  Tarraco. 
This  city  was  sometimes  also  called  Carthago  Spartaria,  from 
the  spartum,  or  Spanish  broom,  which  grew  so  abundantly  in 
its  vicinity,  and  from  which  a  whole  tract  of  country  here,  one 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth,  was  called  Spar- 
tarius  Campus,  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  spartum  was 
not  confined  to  this  portion  of  the  country  merely,  but  was 
found  also  on  the  mountains  farther  inland.  The  Greek  name 
for  the  city  was  Kapxvdiov  tj  via,  and  it  was  also  sometimes 
called  KaivTj  iroXig,  or  the  "  New  City."  The  name,  however, 
is,  in  fact,  a  double  pleonasm,  since  Kapxfi6u>v  and  Carthago 
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are  both  corruptions  from  the  Punic  Karth-hadtha^  meaning 
itself  "the  new  city,"  in  reference  to  Old  Tyre.  The  place 
-was  all  but  destroyed  by  the  Goths.  The  Scombraria  Insula^ 
off  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  received  its  name  from  the  scorn- 
briy  or  mackerel,  that  were  caught  here,  and  from  which  the 
g'orumj  or  pickle,  was  made,  for  which  Carthago  Nova  was  so 
famous.     It  is  now  La  Islota,  or  "  little  island." 

We  then  come  to,  3.  Alone  or  Alonce,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tader  or  Segura,  and  now,  probably,  Torre  de  SaltTias.  The 
place  appears  to  have  been  of  Grecian  origin,  and  to  have  de- 
rived its  name,  as  Mannert  thinks,  from  s^t-works  in  its 
neighborhood  (6  aXg,  "  salt").  4.  Iticis,  north  of  the  preced- 
ing, now  Elche,  It  was  a  colonial  city,  and  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Ilicitanus^  a  wide 
bay  in  this  quarter,  now  the  Bay  of  Alicante,  The  name  of 
the  place  is  also  written  Illid  and  Illice.  Near  this  city  Ha- 
milcar  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the  settlement  caUed  Acra 
LeucCj  on  the  coast,  and  which  is  probably  the  same  with  Livy's 
Castrum  Album.  5.  Lucentum,  to  the  northeast,  now  Alicante. 
This  was  also  a  colonial  ,city.  .6.  Dianium,  or  Artemisium^ 
to  the  northeast,  above  the  Dianium  Promontorium.  This  was 
a  strong  place,  situate  on  a  height,  and  was  made  by  Serto- 
rius  the  station  for  his  fleet.  It  was  celebrated,  also,  for  its 
temple  of  Diana.  The  place  is  now  Denia.  7.  Lauron,  to  the 
northwest,  on  the  coast,  now  Laury^  and  anciently  famed  for 
its  wine.  It  was  taken  by  Sertorius  under  the  very  eyes  of 
Pompey,  and  laid  in  ashes.  Near  this  place,  also,  Cneius  Pom- 
peius,  the  elder  son  of  Pompey,  was  slain.  8.  Aspis,  inland, 
northwest  of  Dicis,  and  now  Aspe.  9.  Setdbis  or  Scetabis^  to 
the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  near  Lauron,  called,  also, 
on  coins,  Scetabi  Augustanorum.  It  was  a  municipal  city,  and 
famed  for  its  flax  and  fine  manufactures.  Some  assign  the 
place  to  the  Edetani.     It  is  now  lativa. 

Cities  of  the  Edetani. 

1.  Sucro,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  mouth.  It 
is  often  mentioned  by  historical  writers,  and  is  now,  according 
to  Ukert,  Cullera,  It  was  destroyed  already  in  Pliny's  time, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  "  quondam  oppidum^  2.  Valentta,  north 
of  the  preceding,  now  Valencia.     It  was  founded  by  the  con- 
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sal  Brutus,  who  settled  here  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Viriathus. 
The  city  was  destroyed  by  Pompey,  but  soon  after  repeopled. 
Mela  speaks  of  it  subsequently  as  an  important  place.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Edetani,  and  situate  on  the  River  Turia,  now 
the  Gnadalaviafy  or  Rio  Turia,  3.  Saguntum^  called,  also, 
SaguntuSy  and,  by  the  Greek  writers,  It^dywvTov,  Zdicvvdogy  and 
ZdKavSa,  It  lay  a  short  distance  above  Valentia,  on  a  height, 
about  1000  paces  from  the  sea,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
count. Polybius,  however,  says  seven  stadia,  and  Pliny  3000 
paces.  This  place  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
from  the  island  of  Zacynthus  (now  Zante),  together  with  some 
Rutulians  from  Ardea  in  Italy,  whence  it  also  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation of  Grata  and  Ausonia,  It  lay  on  the  River  Pallan- 
tias,  now  the  Palancia^  in  a  fruitful  country,  and  became  very 
wealthy  by  both  inland  and  foreign  commerce.  Saguntum 
was  a  firm  and  steadfast  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  hence  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Hannibal.  The  siege  lasted  eight 
months,  and,  being  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans,  led  at  once  to  the  second  Punio 
war.  Hannibal's  object  was  to  prevent  the  Romans  retaining 
so  important  a  place  of  arms,  and  so  powerful  an  ally  in  a  coun- 
try from  which  he  was  about  to  depart  on  his  march  for  Italy. 
The  desperate  valor  of  the  citizens,  however,  who  chose  to  per- 
ish with  all  their  effects  rather  than  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
deprived  the  conqueror  of  a  great  part  of  his  anticipated  spoila 
Still,  the  booty  which  he  saved  firom  this  wreck  enabled  him, 
by  his  acts  of  liberality,  to  secure  the  affections  of  his  army, 
and  provide,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  execution  of  his  design 
against  Italy.  The  ruins  of  Saguntum  still  remain  at  ilftir- 
viedro,  a  corruption  of  Muri  Veteres, 

4.  Edeta,  the  "Hdifra  of  Ptolemy,  called,  also,  Liria^  west  of 
Saguntum,  and  now  Lyria.  5.  Segohrig-a,  on  the  Pallantias, 
to  the  northwest  of  Saguntum,  and  now  Segorbe.  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  Segobriga,  the  city  of  the  Celtiberi,  further 
inland,  to  the  northwest.  5.  Etobema  or  Etobesa,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  preceding,  and  now  Oropesa.  It  was  probably  the 
same  with  the  Honosca  of  Livy.  7.  Ccesar-Augusta^  to  the 
north,  on  the  Iberus,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gallego  (the 
ancient  Gallicus)  and  the  Huerva.  Its  original  name  was  Sal- 
duba  or  Saldyva,  which  it  changed  for  Ceesar- Augusta  when 
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the  Emperor  Augustus  colonized  it  with  the  veterans  of  the 
fourth,  sixth,  and  tenth  legions.  It  was  a  very  flourishing  oitjr 
wider  the  Romans,  and  gave  name  to  one  of  the  seven  Convene 
!■»  of  Hiapania  Tarraconensis.  The  Goths  took  it,  under  their 
king  Eurio,  about  470,  and  the  Arabians  in  712.  The  latter 
people  oorrupted  the  name  into  Saracosta,  whence  its  present 
name  Saragossa  or  Zaragoza.  The  ancient  name  CeescBr-Afh 
gusta  is  itself  a  shortened  form  of  Ckesarea  Augusta. 

CUies  of  tke  Ilercaones  and  Co$€tcmL 

Among  the  Ilercaones  we  find,  1.  DertosGy  on  the  left  bank 
ef  the  Iberus,  about  thirteen  English  miles  from  the  mouth, 
and  now  Tortosa.  It  was  a  Roman  municipium,  and  the  oa]^* 
iial  of  the  nercaones,  and  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Julia 
Hercavania  Dertosa,  called,  also.  Colonic  Julia  Augusta  on 
ooiim.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants  ^'  celeberrimos  civium  Bo- 
manorumJ^  Tortosa  became  a  flourishing  city,  also,  under  the 
Moors,  owing  to  its  favorable  situation  for  trade,  being  placed 
on  a  navigable  river,  and  not  far  from  the  harbors  of  Fangas 
and  AlfaqueSy  which  last  still  retains  its  Moorish  name,  the 
expression  At  fakk  meaning  '^  a  jaw,**  and  "  a  harbor  in  the 
«a."  2.  AdAa^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iberus,  nearer  its 
Mouth  than  the  preceding,  now  AmpoUa,  3.  Iberay  a  short 
i&tanoe  below  the  preceding,  and  situate  on  the  coast,  bebw 
the  mouth  of  the  Iberus.  Livy  speaks  of  it  as  existing  in  Ibe 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  describes  it  as  the  most  inw 
portant  place  in  this  quarter.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Coins 
kave  been  dug  up  near  the  spot  where  it  is  commonly  supposed 
t»  have  stood,  bearing  tiie  inscription  Rercavonia  on  one  side, 
mod,  on  the  other,  ISbera  Julia.  This  place  is  confounded  by 
mma  ¥dth  Dertosa.  4.  TVia  CapiiOj  called  in  the  Itinerary 
Traja  Capita^  above  the  moutii  of  the  Iberus,  and  on  the  rigiKt 
hank  of  the  stream,  northeast  of  Dertosa.  Its  site  is  unknown. 
5.  Carthago  Veius,  not  far,  as  Mannert  thinks,  from  Ilerda, 
iha  modem  Lerida.  Its  site  oan  not  be  precisely  determinedly 
\mt  it  probably  answers  to  Carta  Vieja. 

Among  the  Coseianij  the  only  city  worth  mentioning  is  thsir 
eapital  TarrOcOy  the  modern  Tarragona^  one^of  the  earUant 
nMBnioian  setilemflntB  in  Spain,  and  a  place  of  great  tnMh. 
DoiiBg  the  second  Panic  war  it  beoai&e  a  Roman  odony,  and 
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had,  from  its  favorable  position,  been  even  before  this  a  plaoe 
of  arms  for  the  Romans,  from  their  first  entrance  into  Spain. 
Under  Augustus  it  became  the  capital  of  Hispania  Citerior  or 
Tarraconensis,  and  obtained,  also,  the  additional  appellation  of 
Augusta.  Its  harbor  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Antoninus  Pius. 
Tarraco  was  also  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  Conventus  of 
Hispania  Citerior.  It  was  taken  by  Euric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
in  467,  and  levelled  with  the  earth.  Recovering  from  this  blow, 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  710,  and  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  it  remained  desolate  until  1038,  when  it  was  re- 
built by  Bernardo,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  Tarragona  has  many 
interesting  Roman  remains,  and  among  them  those  of  a  splen- 
did aqueduct,  which  once  supplied  the  city  with  water,  brought 
from  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  and  affords  proof  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  place  by  the  Romans.  About  three 
miles  east  of  the  city  there  is  a  very  fine  mausoleum,  which  the 
vulgar  call  "  El  Sepulcro  de  los  Scipiones^^  (the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios),  from  a  belief  that  Cneius  and  Publius  Scipio  are  bur- 
ied under  it. 

Cities  of  the  Laletani,  Ausetani,  and  Indigete$. 

Among  the  Laletani  we  find,  1.  Barcino,  now  Barcelona,  the 
capital  of  the  tribe,  situate  on  the  coast,  between  the  River 
BcetulOy  now  BesoSy  to  the  east,  and  the  Rubricatus,  now  Llob* 
regat,  to  the  west.  It  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  was,  prob- 
ably, one  of  the  colonies  formed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  peninsula.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  a  town 
appears  to  have  been  built  here  by  Hamilcar  Barcas  or  Baroi- 
no,  about  235  B.C.,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  his  family. 
When  the  Carthaginians  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  206  B.C., 
Barcino  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  ooU 
ony,  with  the  additional  name  of  Faventia.  On  coins  and  in 
inscriptions  it  is  called  Colorda  Faventia  Julia  Augusta,  In 
A^D.  411,  the  Gothic  king  Artaulphus  made  his  triumphal  en- 
trance into  it.  In  718  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammed- 
ans, who  kept  it  until  801.  2.  BmtHlOy  northeast  of  the  preced* 
ing,  on  the  coast,  now  Badalona,  3.  Iluro,  northeast  of  Bsetulo, 
also  on  the  coast,  now  Mataro.  4.  Prcetorium,  northwest  of 
Buro.  Large  remains  of  this  place  still  exist  near  La  Boca. 
5.  SecerrcBy  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  probahty 
Si.  Pere  de  Sercada. 
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Aixumg  the  Ausetani  we  find,  1.  Ausa^  the  chief  city,  oA 
the  River  Alba^  the  modem  Ter.  This  place  now  answers 
to  Vique.  2.  Gerundaj  situate  on  a  mountain,  near  the  Alba, 
and  to  the  northeast  of  Ansa,  now  Chrona.  3.  Blandaj  on  the 
coast,  above  Preetoriam,  the  modem  Blanes, 

Among  the  Indigetes  we  find,  1.  EmporitB  or  Empariunij  a 
monicipium  and  colony,  planted  by  Julius  Cssar  after  his  vic- 
tory at  M unda.  It  was  originally  a  settlement  of  Phocaeans 
from  Massilia,  and  is  now  Ampurias.  It  lay,  according  to 
Mela,  on  the  River  Clodianus,  now  the  Muga^  or  Llobregat 
MenoTf  and  was  the  usual  landing-place  for  vessels  that  liad 
doubled  the  Promontorium  Pyrenaeum.  The  settlement  was 
originally  made  on  a  small  island,  which  was  afterward  called 
^'  the  Old  City,"  and  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  coast 
of  the  main-land.  2.  Rhoda  or  Rhodes^  above  Emporise,  and 
a  colony  of  Rhodians,  according  to  some,  but,  according  to  oth* 
ers,  of  Massilians.  It  is  now  Rosas,  3.  Portus  Veneris j  at  tJie 
northeastern  extremity  of  Spain,  and  near  the  Promontorium 
Pyrenseum,  now  Port  de  Vendre,  According  to  Ptolemy,  there 
was  a  temple  of  Venus  on  the  promontory  itself.  Some  made 
this  promontory  mark,  also,  the  limit  between  Hispania  and 
Gallia,  while  others  fixed  that  limit  at  the  Sumrnum  PyrencBwm 
of  the  Itinerary,  where  stood  the  ^^  Trophies  of  Pompey,"  rd 
ILofATnitov  Tpdnaia. 

» 

Islands  adjacent  to  Hispania. 
1.  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 

I.  Bale&resy  called,  also,  OymnesuB^  and  now  Majorca  and 
Minorca.  Both  the  ancient  names  are  bora  the  Greek,  name- 
ly, BoAAio^Ic  ('<>'  which  we  have,  also,  BoAeop^e^,  BakBpiai^ 
&c.)  and  rvfivqaiM  vffaoi. 

n.  The  word  Baleares  is  from  the  Greek  pdXXiOj "  to  throw," 
the  original  inhabitants  having  been  very  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  sling,  to  which  they  were  trained  in  their  infancy,  and  their 
dexterity  as  stingers,  while  serving  in  the  Carthaginian  and 
Roman  armies,  is  often  noticed  by  ancient  authors.  The  name 
OymnesuB  has  a  more  general  reference  to  the  same  skill,  on  the 
part  of  these  islanders,  in  the  use  of  missiles. 

in.  Strabo  calls  the  present  Majorca  and  Minorca  by  the 
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aame  of  Gpmnesudj  while  he  applies  the  term  PityustB  to  two 
amaller  ialands  nearer  the  coast  of  Spain;  and  he  gives  ttb 
name  of  Baleares  to  the  whole  group.  The  Pitynsee,  however, 
axe  more  oorrectly  kept  distinct. 

IV.  The  name  Pityu$<B  (Uirvrnfoui)  is  also  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  '*  Pine  Islands"  (from  nirv^,  *^  a  pine*tree"),  and  has 
reference  to  the  thick  growth  of  pine-trees  with  whidi  the  two 
islands,  but  eepeoially  the  larger  one,  abounded.  The  two 
Pityusse  were  oalled  by  the  Greeks,  req)ectively,  Ebiksus  and 
Ophiusa  (snake  isknd),  which  last  the  Romans  translated  into 
Colubraria. 

V.  The  small  island  Capraria  (goat  island),  to  the  soudi  of 
Majorca,  is  the  modem  Cabrera. 

VI.  The  Phoenicians,  it  appears,  were  the  first  settlers  of 
the  Balearic  islands,  which,  however,  had  a  race  of  original  in- 
habitants. The  Carthaginians,  under  Hanno,  having  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  group,  proceeded  to  form  new 
settlements,  and  founded  the  town  of  MagOj  now  Makon,  and 
Jamno^  now  Ciudadela^  in  the  smaller  one.  These  islands 
ftirnished  them  with  considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  their  wars 
against  Sicily  and  Rome,  and  a  large  force  of  their  slingers  ao- 
oompanied  Hannibal  in  his  passage  across  the  Alps. 

VII.  When  the.  Carthaginians  were  driven  from  Spain,  the 
islanders  obtained  their  freedom,  which  they  made  use  of  to  ap- 
ply themselves  to  piracy,  till  they  were  subdued  by  the  Roman 
consul  Q.  Metellus,  who  founded  the  cities  of  Palma  and  PoU 
lentia  in  Majorca,  and  took  the  surname  of  Balearicus.  They 
continued  attached  to  the  Roman  republic  as  part  of  Hispania 
Citerior,  and  subsequently  to  tiie  empire,  and  belonged  to  the 
GonvefUus  of  Carthago  Nova. 

VHI.  From  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great  till  that  of 
Theodosius  they  had  their  own  government.  When  Spain, 
however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  and  Huns,  a  body 
passed  over  to  these  idancb,  whioh  became  an  easy  conquest, 
and  afterward,  with  that  peninsula,  were  subdued  by  tiie 
Moors.  We  will  now  speak  of  the  Baleares  and  Pityusae  more 
mdietail. 

I.  BaUam  MaJ9r. 
The  name  Majorca  eomee  from  the  Latin  Mqfor  (Insula), 
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'^  the  Larger"  (island).  Both  Majoroa  and  Minorca  produced 
anciently  wheat,  wine,  rosin,  timber,  &o.,  and  mules  of  large 
dbe.  The  rabbits,  however,  did  great  injury  to  the  crops  here, 
Min  Spain. 

In  Majoroa  we  find  the  following  cities :  1.  Po/ma,  founded 
by  Metellus,  now  PcUma,  on  the  soutii  side,  lying  on  a  spacioua 
bay.  2.  PolUnHc^  also  founded  by  Metellus,  on  the  northern 
sUe,  now  PoUenza,  3.  Ciniumj  now  probably  SineUj  although 
some  are  in  favor  of  Calalonga,  4.  Cuniciy  now  Alcudia, 
5.  BocchSrum.  Site  unknown.  The  place  was  in  ruins  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Pliny. 

2.  Balearis  Minor. 

The  name  Minorca  comes  from  the  Latin  Minor  (Insula), 
''  the  Smaller"  (island).  In  this  island  we  find,  1.  Jamno  or 
Jamnay  now  Ciudadela.  The  ancient  name,  which  is  some- 
times, also,  written  Jammona^  has  reference,  according  to 
Bochart,  to  the  western  situation  of  the  place  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  parent  country,  being  derived  from  the  Phoe- 
nician Jammaj  '^  the  West"  2.  SanisSra.  It  appears  to  have 
been  situate  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  to  answer  to  the 
modern  Alajor.  3.  Mago^  or  Magonis  PortuSy  now  Port  ilfo- 
hon.  The  place  derived  its  name,  as  already  remarked,  from 
its  founder,  the  Carthaginian  Mago. 

3.  Piiyusm  Insula. 

These  islands,  as  already  remarked,  were  two  in  number, 
EbOsttS  and  Ophiusay  and  received  their  names  from  the  nu- 
merous pine-trees  that  grew  upon  them.  Ebusus  is  now  Iviqa 
or  Ivyza.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  figs,  which  are  still  held  in 
high  repute.  It  eontained,  also,  as  it  still  does,  very  good  pas- 
tures. Its  capital  was  Ebusus  or  Ebusiunty  which  has  now  the 
same  modem  name  as  the  island.  Bochart  derives  the  name 
from  the  PhoBnician  lebuso  or  Ibuso,  answering  to  the  Latin 
'^  exsiccatcBy^  i.  e.j  exsiccatse  ficus,  ^'  dried  figs,"  in  allusion  to 
the  fruit  for  which  the  island  was  anciently  so  famous. 

The  island  of  Ophiusa  ('O^eovaa),  or  '<  Snake  Island,"  re- 
ceived its  name,  as  already  remarked,  from  the  Greeks,  in 
whose  language  ^i?  means  ^'  a  snake."  The  modern  name 
is  Lets  ColumbretttSj  or  Montcolibre. 
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2.  Islands  in  the  Atlantic. 

1.  CotinOsaj  already  mentioned.  Another  name  for  the  isl- 
and on  which  Gades  was  situated.  2.  Landobrisj  off  the  ooast 
of  Lositania,  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  Pramontorium  Olisi" 
panense.  Maroianus  calls  it  Lanucris.  It  is  now  BerlingtMS. 
3.  Cica^  AunioSj  and  Corticatay  three  small  islands  just  ahove 
the  mouth  of  the  Minius,  now  respectively  Ciesj  Ons^  and  5a/- 
vora. 


GALLIA. 


1.  Extent  and   Boundaries. 

L  Tbe  tenn  Gallia  was  employed  by  the  Romans  in  a  doable 
sense :  1.  As  indicating  Gaul  proper,  or  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps, 
oalled  Gallia  simply,  and  also  Gallia  Ulterior  and  Gallia 
Transalpina  ;  and,  2.  Gaul  this  side  of  the  Alps,  with  refer- 
ence to  Rome,  called  Gallia  Cisalpinay  and  forming  subse- 
quently the  northern  part  of  Italy. 

II.  The  consideration  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  belongs  to  the  ge- 
ography of  Italy.  We  will  now  proceed  to  that  of  Gaul  prop- 
er, or  Gallia  Transalpina. 

III.  Gaul  proper,  or  Transalpine  Gaul,  comprised  modem 
France^  the  Netherlands^  the  countries  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Bhinej  and  the  greatest  part  of  Switzerland. 

IV.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
Hispania;  on  the  east  by  the  Rhine^  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  sources  of  that  river  to  the  small  river  Varus,  now  the  Var; 
or,  in  more  general  language,  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps ;  on 
the  north  by  the  Oceanus  Britannicus  or  English  Channel^ 
and  the  Lower  Rhine j  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic. 

Ob 8.  In  speaking  of  the  Alps  as  forming  part  of  the  eastern  boundary,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  precise  line  of  separation  in  this  quarter,  be* 
tween  Gallia  and  Italia,  was  different  at  different  times,  according  to  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  Thus,  for  example,  it  differed,  while  the  princi- 
pality of  Cottius  existed,  from  what  became  the  dividing  line  after  the  posses- 
sions of  that  Alpine  chieftain  formed  part  of  tbe  Roman  empire.  Pliny  even 
after  this  assigns  the  Centrones,  Caturiges,  and  Vagienni  to  Italy,  and  so,  too, 
does  Ptolemy,  but  they  belong  correctly  to  Gaul.  The  River  Varus  became 
the  limit  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  remained  so  thereafter. 

2.  Names. 

I.  We  find  the  first  mention  of  Gaul  among  the  Greek  writ- 
ers, who  name  the  country  KeAriJc^,  Celtica  ;  but  the  term  was 
at  first  applied  by  them,  in  a  very  extended  sense,  to  the  whole 
of  western  and  northwestern  Europe. 
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n.  From  the  time  of  Timseus  the  name  TaXaTia^  GalatiUy 
came  into  use,  and  at  a  later  period  the  Greek  writers  are  found 
employing  also  the  term  TaXXia  (Gallia)^  borrowed  from  the 
Romans. 

III.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  name  of  Gai- 
lia  to  the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and  Pyrenees ;  and 
afterward,  in  order  to  designate  the  division  into  provinces,  they 
employed  the  plural  form  Galltce,  In  order,  moreover,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Gaul  proper  and  Upper  Italy,  in  the  latter  of 
which  countries  Gallic  tribes  were  also  settled,  they  called  the 
former  Gallia  Ulterior  or  Transalpina,  as  already  remarked, 
and  the  latter  Gallia  Citerior  or  Cisalpina. 

tV.  Another  name  employed  by  the  Romans  was  Gallia  Ca» 
mata.  This  was  given  to  Gaul  proper,  with  the  exception  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  in  the  south,  and  had  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  wearing  the  hair  long, 
as  a  badge  of  valor. 

V.  We  find,  also,  two  other  appellations  in  use,  namely, 
Gallia  togata  and  Gallia  braccata.  The  former  of  these  was 
given  to  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or,  as  M annert  thinks,  to  that  part 
of  it  which  lay  south  of  the  Po,  called  otherwise  Gallia  CiS' 
padana,  and  had  reference  to  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  dress 
and  customs  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  while  the  name  of 
Gallia  braccata  was  given  to  the  province  of  Narbonensis,  in 
allusicm  to  the  braccce  worn  by  the  inhabitants ;  not  that  brae- 
ea  were  not  also  worn  by  the  other  Gauls,  but  because  the 
Romans  saw  them  for  the  first  time  worn  in  this  quarter. 

Obs.  1.  To  designate  Gallia  Transalpina,  as  distinguished  from  CualpinA,  thm 
Greek  writers  use  the  expressions  9  vnip  tuv  'AAirruv  KeXruc^  :  i  vnepdXneiof 
KeArtic^ :  17  i^u  KeArix^,  <Stc.,  while  they  call  Gallia  Cisalpina  9  tuv  cord  rifw 
'IraXlav  KeXtuv  x^P^  •  KcXriJc^  if  ivro^  'A^Treuv  :  17  Kurta  FoAaria.  At  a  latttl 
period  we  find  Ptolemy  employing  the  term  ILeJiToydkaTia  for  Gaul  proper,  01 
beyond  the  Alps.  This  last-mentioned  name  derives  elucidation  from  the  re- 
mark of  Diodorus  Siculus(T.,32),  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  to  the  nortk 
of  Massilia,  and  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  were  called  CtUm  (Ke>* 
rot) ;  those,  however,  farther  north,  extending  to  tho  ocean  and  the  Scythians, 
were  called  Galata  (FaAurai). 

8.  The  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  in  the  course 
of  the  long  wars  which  commenced  with  the  attack  upon  Rome,  and  terminated 
in  the  subjugation  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  They  were  aware  of  the  identity  of 
these  Gauls  with  the  KrXro/  of  the  Massilians.  Caesar,  moreover,  in  dividing 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  without  the  province,  and  as  yet  unconquered  by  the 
Romans,  into  three  nations,  and  appropriating  to  one  of  them  the  name  of  Goi- 
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1^  identifies  this  particular  nation  with  tin  proviously-kiiown  Ganis  or  Qelti  m 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  in  the  province.  When  he  says,  however,  that  the  Romans 
termed  them  Galli,  and  they  themselves  Celiac  his  statement  would  probably 
have  been  more  correct  had  he  reported  that  by  the  Greeks  they  were  termed 
OUH  (iCeArof),  and  by  the  Romana  G^Ui.  It  does  not  appear  clear  that  the 
Gauls  ever  recognized  the  name  of  Celta  as  a  national  appellation.  It  proba- 
bly grew  into  general  use  among  the  Greeks  from  some  particular  tribe  at  first 
so  named.  This  may  be  collected  from  Strabo.  {Prichard,  Researches,  vol.  iii., 
PL  61,  seq.) 

2.  The  name  GalU  is  evidently  Gul  Latinized.  In  like  manner,  the  Greek 
Ta^MTai  may  be  traced  to  the  same  root.  Etymologists  derive  this  last  from 
GetUtachd, "  the  land  of  the  Gauls,"  but  Celtic  derivations  begin  to  be  looked  upon 
vith  an  eye  of  suspicion,  siaoe  of  the  language  of  the  people  of  Gaul  we  have 
Mw,  in  the  opinion  of  the  beat  scholars,  few  nndoubted  specimens  ;  and  al- 
though there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  a  kindred  tongue  with 
the  dialects  of  the  British  isles,  yet  it  is  evidently  unsafe  to  have  recourse,  in 
inch  a  case  as  the  present,  to  the  modem  Gaelic  or  any  of  its  branches.  The 
neaning  of  the  name  Gail,  therefore,  must  be  left  uncertain,  although  many  re- 
gard it  as  a  contracted  form  of  Gadhd  or  Gaidheal,  and  think  that  it  denotes 
**  strangers,'*  or  '*  foes."  A  summary  of  all  the  learning  on  this  subject  may 
be  found  in  Diefenbach*s  Celtica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  6,  seqq. 

4.  The  earlier  history  of  the  Celtic  people  is  a  subject  of  great  interest,  but 
of  difiicolt  investigation.  Were  they  aborigines  of  Gaol  or  of  Germany  1  Ac* 
cording  to  all  the  testimony  of  history,  or,  rather,  of  ancient  tradition  collected 
by  the  writers  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  migrations  of  the  Gauls  were  always 
ftom  west  to  east ;  the  Celtic  nations  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  in 
the  ESast,  were  aoppoeed  to  have  been  colonies  from  Oaul,.and  the  Celts  have 
been  considered,  therefore,  by  many,  to  have  been  the  immemorial  inhabitants 
of  western  Europe.  But  this  opinion  is  altogether  untenable.  The  remains  of 
the  Celtic  language  prove  them  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
Slock,  and  to  have  come,  therefore,  from  the  East ;  and  as  we  find  so  many 
parts  of  Germany  overspread  by  them  in  early  times,  whence  they  were  after- 
ward expelled  by  German  tribes,  a  strong  suspicion  forces  itself  upon  our  minds 
that  a  part  of  the  Celtic  population  may  have  always  remained  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Rhine,  which  perhaps  received  accessions  from  tribes  of  the  same  race 
letnrning  in  a  later  age  from  GauL    {Prichard,  Researches,  vol.  iii.,  p.  60,  «ef.) 

5.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  the  west  of  Europe 
was  wholly  uninhabited  at  the  era  when  the  Celts  first  occupied  it.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that,  as  they  preceded  the  Teutonic  tribes,  they  must  have  come 
inco  contact  with  nations  of  the  Finnish  stock.  This  would  especially  have 
bsec  the  case  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  they  would  have  met  with 
the  Jotuns  or  Finns,  whom  the  Teutonic  people  afterward  found  in  possession 
of  Scandinavia.    (Prichard,  I.  c.    Compare  remarks  on  p^e  2  of  this  work.) 

3.  Early  and  latbr  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  primitive  xohabitants  of  Gallia  were  probably,  as  al* 
xeedy  remarked,  of  Fiimish  origin,  and  these  were  reduced  to 
flubjection  by  the  Celtce  on  the  great  immigration  of  the  latter 
noe  from  the  East. 

n.  At  the  period  of  Ceesar^s  invasion  we  find  the  Celtic  race 
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separated  into  three  great  divisions,  the  CeltcBy  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  the  BelgcBj  to  the  north,  and  the  Aquitani^  to  the 
south. 

III.  The  tribes  whom  Ceesar  calls  the  Celttg,  and  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  in  fact,  the  main  (jrallic  race,  or,  as  we  may 
term  them,  the  Gauls  proper,  occupied  at  this  time  nearly  all 
the  midland,  western,  and  southern  parts  of  the  country,  ex- 
tending in  one  direction  from  the  GobiBum  Promontorium^  now 
Cape  St,  Mahij  in  BretagTie,  to  the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
and  Savoy y  and  perhaps  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrolj  and,  in 
another  direction,  from  the  banks  of  the  Garumna^  or  Garonne^ 
to  those  of  the  Sequ^na  and  Matrdna,  or  Seine  and  Marne. 

IV.  The  northeastern  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  Sequana 
and  Matrona  to  the  Channel  and  the  Rhine,  were  occupied  by 
the  Belffce,  a  race,  probably,  of  mixed  Celtic  and  Germanic 
blood,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Rhine  was  occupied 
by  some  tribes  of  purer  and  more  immediate  German  origin. 
Prichard  thinks,  that  in  Caesar's  time,  some  of  the  most  warlike 
tribes  in  the  Belgic  confederation  were  of  the  number  of  emi- 
grants  from  Germany,  who  had  lately  taken  their  place  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Belgica,  and  had,  perhaps,  assumed  the  name 
of  Belgee.  The  great  mass  of  the  nation,  however,  were  un- 
doubtedly Gauls. 

V.  The  southwestern  corner  of  the  country  was  occupied  by 
the  Aquitanij  whose  territory  extended  from  the  Garonne  to 
the  Pyrenees ;  and  probably  some  Ligurian  tribes  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  CeltsB  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Some  Greek  settlements  also  occurred  along  that  coast,  and 
Greek  blood,  though  in  a  minute  proportion,  has  mingled  in 
that  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Langvedoc  and  Provence. 

VI.  Previously  to  Csesar's  conquest,  the  Romans  had  formed 
a  prsstorian  province  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  More  particular  mention  of 
this,  however,  will  be  made  under  the  succeeding  section. 

Vn.  The  subjugation  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans  produced  an 
intermixture,  though  probably  not  a  great  one,  of  Romans  with 
the  natives ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  overthrow  of  the  vast 
fabric  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  settlement  of  the  northern 
barbaric  nations  within  its  limits,  that  the  population  of  Gaul 
underwent  any  important  modification.     But,  however  little 
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the  population  might  have  been  affected,  the  habits  of  the  Celts 
had  undergone  material  changes  under  the  Roman  dominion ; 
and  the  modem  French  language  shows  how  extensive  and  how 
permanent  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

Vin.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire,  three  of  the 
invading  tribes  possessed  themselves  of  Gaul,  namely,  the  Vin* 
gotkSy  south  and  west  of  the  Loire  ;  the  Burgundians^  in  the 
southeast,  extending  from  the  Sa^ne  and  the  Rhone  to  the  Jura 
and  the  Alps ;  and  the  Franks^  in  the  north  and  east.  A  branch 
of  the  Celtic  nation,  moreover,  migrating  from  the  British  isles, 
and  differing  in  dialect  and  language  from  their  kindred  tribes 
in  Gaul,  settled  in  the  extreme  west,  and  have  transmitted  to 
the  present  age  their  peculiarity  of  language,  and  the  name  of 
the  island  (Bretagne  or  Britain)  from  which  they  came. 

IX.  Politically,  the  ascendency  of  the  Franks  extinguished 
the  independence  of  their  co-invaders ;  but  the  tribes  which 
succumbed  to  their  yoke  remained  in  the  settlements  they  had 
acquired,  and  have  influenced  more  or  less  the  characteristics 
of  their  descendants.  But,  notwithstanding  these  admixtures, 
the  Celts  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  main  stock  of  the  French 
people,  and  it  has  been  considered  that  the  national  characters 
of  the  ancient  and  the  modem  race  bear  no  inconsiderable  re- 
semblance to  each  other. 

X.  As  the  predominance  of  the  Celtic  race  may  be  inferred 
from  that  of  their  adopted  language  in  the  greater  part  of 
France,  so  the  local  predominance  of  other  tribes  is  indicated 
by  that  of  their  peculiar  tcmgue.  The  Breton,  an  adulterated 
form  of  the  language  imported  by  the  British  settlers,  is  still 
the  language  of  the  rural  districts  and  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
Bretagne  J  and  is  subdivided  into  four  dialects :  the  Basque  is 
yet  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  representative  of  the  ancient  dialect  of  the  Aquitani : 
the  Lampourdan,  one  of  its  principal  dialects,  is  spoken  in  the 
Pays  de  Labour  and  in  Basse  Navarre,  In  Alsace  the  Ger- 
man language  is  predominant ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  that  province's  having  been  more  completely  occu- 
pied  by  those  tribes  which  overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  and 
which  have  preserved  their  own  language,  and  also  to  the  long 
incorporation  of  Alsace  with  Germany,  and  its  comparatively 
late  annexation  to  the  rest  of  France. 
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4.  HiSTOEiGAL  Epochs. 

L  Immigration  of  the  great  Celtio  raoe  firom  the  East,  con- 
sisting of  the  priestly  and  military  classes.  They  find  the 
ocNintry  occupied  by  Finnish  nations,  whom  they  reduce  to 
vassalage,  and  hence  arises  a  lower  caste,  deprived  of  all  civil 
rights,  and  looked  upon  as  mere  vassals  or  ser£i. 

n.  The  wants  of  an  increasing  population  lead  the  CeltiA 
tribes  settled  in  Gallia  to  s^mI  out  two  vast  emigrating  bodies^ 
during  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin  at  Rome,  about  B.C.  600. 
One  of  these  enters  Italy,  the  northern  part  of  which  was  sub* 
dued  and  peopled  by  them,  while  tlie  other  moves  eastward 
into  Germany  and  what  is  now  Hungary. 

m.  Greek  colonies  settle  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
Gaul.  The  earliest  and  most  important  of  these  was  Mctaaakla 
ot  M assilia  (now  Marseilles)^  founded  by  the  people  of  Phocsa, 
itself  a  Greek  colony  of  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  600,  and  augmented 
by  the  emigration  of  the  main  body  of  the  Phoceeans,  when 
they  sought  refuge,  B.C.  546,  from  the  pressure  of  the  Persian 
monarchy. 

IV.  The  power  or  influence  of  Massilia  extends  over  tho 
neighboring  districts,  and  several  colonies  are  founded  on  the 
coasts  of  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain,  or  Corsica,  such  as  Agatha,  now 
Agde  ;  Antipolis,  now  Aniibes  ;  Nicsa,  now  Nice^  &o. 

V.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Hanni- 
bal marches  through  Gaul,  in  his  route  from  Spain  into  Italy ; 
and  Scipio,  the  Roman  consul,  who  had  conveyed  his  army  by 
saa  to  MassiUa,  in  order  to  intercept  him,  sends  a  small  body 
of  cavalry  up  the  banks  of  the  Rhod&nus  or  iZAone,  to  recent^ 
noitre,  and  these  have  a  smart  skirmish  with  a  body  of  Hanni- 
bal's Numidians.  Hannibal,  however,  marches  onward  into 
Italy,  to  which  country  Scipio  also  returns,  sending  his  army 
forward  under  his  brotiier  Cneeus  into  Spain. 

VI.  After  the  close  of  the  Punic  wars  the  Romans  gradually 
extend  their  power  in  Gaul.  Fulvius  Flacous,  and  his  successor 
Sextius  Calvinus,  conquer  the  Salyes,  Vocontii,  and  some  other 
tribes.  The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  now  secured  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Aquse  Sextice,  now  Aix,  B.C. 
122,  and  that  portion  of  Transalpine  Gaul  which  the  Romans 
had  subdued  is  shortly  after  formed  into  a  prcetorian  province 
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(B.C.  118),  of  which  Narbo  Martias,  now  Narbonne,  colonized 
the  following  year  (B.C.  117),  becomes  the  capital.  Massilia, 
SDminally  in  alliance  with,  but  really  in  subjection  to  Rome, 
lies  within  this  province. 

yn.  In  the  migratory  invasion  of  the  Cimbri,  Teutones, 
and  Ambrones,  the  Roman  province  in  Gaul  is  for  several 
years  the  seat  of  war.  The  Roman  armies  are  repeatedly 
defeated.  In  one  dreadful  battle  (B.C.  104)  they  are  said  to 
have  lost  80,000  men.  The  province  is,  however,  rescued  from 
the  invaders  by  the  great  victory^obtained  by  Marius  (B.C.  101) 
over  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  near  Aquee  SextisB.  The 
Cimbri  have  meantime  marched  into  Italy. 

Vm.  The  conquests  of  Ceesar  reduced  nearly  the  whole 
country  between  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean,  into  subjection  to  Rome.  The  Aqui- 
tani,  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  tiie  Alps,  are  not  subdued  till 
afterward ;  the  former  are  conquered  by  Messala,  but  some  of 
the  Alpine  tribes  retain  their  independence  till  the  time  of  Nero. 

JX.  Under  Augustus,  Gaul  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  of 
which,  together  with  other  subdivisions  afterward  made,  men- 
tion will  be  found  under  the  succeeding  section. 

X.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  Gaul  is  ravaged  by 
Ihe  Franks,  the  Burgundiians,  and  the  Lygians  (who  had  been 
all  driven  out  by  Probus,  A.D.  277) ;  by  tiie  Bagauds,  a  body 
if  peasants,  themsdves  Crauls,  driven  nnto  rebellion  (A.D.284, 
S85)  by  the  weight  of  their  oppressions,  and  the  distress  con- 
•equent  on  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  as  well  as  the  civil 
dissensions  of  the  empire ;  again  by  the  Franks  and  the  AUe- 
manni,  who  are  repulsed  by  the  emperors  Julian  (A.D.  355  to 
S61)  and  Valentinian  (A.D.  365  to  375),  and  by  the  piraticalf 
flaxons  who  ravage  the  coasts.  The  Roman  power,  however, 
still  suffices  to  keep  these  barbarians  from  settling  in  Gaul, 
though  it  can  not  abate  the  pressure  on  the  distant  frontier,  and 
the  decaying  strength  of  the  empire  only  protmcts,  but  can  not 
avert,  the  final  oatastrojAe. 

XI.  The  Franks  (t .  e.,  the  Freemen),  a  confederacy  of  Ger- 
onn  nations,  are  found  in  the  fourth  century  settled  on  the 
fight  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  junction  of  Ihe  River  Mayn 
ta  the  aea,  and  in  the  tatter  part  of  this  same  oentury,  and 
during  a  oonsideraUa  portion  of  the  next,  appear  to  have  been 
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in  alliance  with  the  empire.  These  Franks  preserve  their  in- 
dependence even  while  confederated,  and  each  tribe  has  its  king. 
Like  the  Saxon  chieftains,  who  professed  all  to  derive  their  lin- 
eage from  Woden,  the  Prankish  princes  claimed  a  common  an- 
cestor Meroveus  (Meerwig^  "  warrior  of  the  sea"),  from  whom 
they  bore  the  common  title  of  Merovingians.  The  era  of  Me- 
roveus is  not  ascertainable. 

XII.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Gaul  becomes 
a  prey  to  the  barbarous  nations  by  which  the  empire  is  dis- 
membered. There  is  no  revival  of  national  independence  as 
in  Britain.  The  nationality  of  the  Gauls  had  been  lost  when 
the  extension  of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  to  all  the  na- 
tives of  the  provinces  by  Caracalla,  A.D.  212,  merged  the  dis- 
tinction previously  maintained  between  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  and  their  subjects ;  and  the  national  religion,  Druidism, 
had  sunk  beneath  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  and  the  growing 
influence  of  Christianity. 

XIII.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  406  the  Rhine  is  crossed 
by  a  host  of  barbarians,  who  never  repass  that  frontier  stream. 
They  consist  of  Vandals,  Alans,  Suevians,  Burgundians,  and 
other  nations.  The  Vandals,  who  first  reach  the  bank,  are  de« 
feated  by  the  Franks,  who  defend,  as  the  allies  of  the  empire, 
the  approach  to  the  frontier ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Alans, 
the  Franks  in  their  turn  are  overcome,  and  the  passage  is  ef- 
fected. The  devastation  of  Gaul  by  this  horde  of  invaders  is 
terrible ;  the  inhabitants  of  many  towns  are  slaughtered  or  car- 
Tied  into  captivity,  the  sanctity  of  the  churches  is  violated,  and 
the  open  country  is  laid  waste.  Armorica  (the  present  Bre» 
taffne),  into  which  the  settlement  of  the  British  soldiers  who 
had  foUowed  Maximus  the  usurper  into  Gaul,  had  infused  a 
military  spirit,  assumes  and  establishes  its  independence,  bat 
the  rest  of  Gaul  becomes  a  prey. 

XIV.  The  Suevians,  the  Alans,  and  the  Vandals  cross  the 
Pyrenees  into  Spain.  The  Burgundians  settle,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Roman  government,  in  the  east  of  Gaul,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jura  range,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Moselle.  The  Visigoths,  moreover,  who  had  been  long  rav- 
aging both  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  are  induced,  just 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Burgundians  (A.D.  412  to  414),  to 
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accept  the  cession  of  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  Loire.  Toulouse  becomes  their  capital.  Both 
Burgundians  and  Visigoths  take  the  name  of  Romans,  and  pro- 
fess subjection,  which  is,  however,  merely  nominal,  to  the  em- 
peror of  the  west.  The  lands  in  the  district  ceded  to  them  are 
divided  between  the  original  possessors  and  the  new  comers, 
who  give  up  their  unsettled  migratory  course  of  life  on  receiv- 
ing a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil. 

XV.  Hostilities  are  before  long  renewed  between  the  troops 
of  the  empire  and  these  new-settled  nations ;  but  their  settle- 
ment opportunely  supplies  Gaul  with  the  means  of  defence 
against  a  fresh  invasion. 

XVI.  In  A.D.  451,  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  with  an  im- 
mense host  of  barbarians,  passes  the  Rhine  at  or  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Neckar,  destroys  Divodurum  or  Mediomatrioi, 
now  MetZj  and  Aduat(ica  or  Tungri,  now  TongreSj  and  lays 
siege  to  Genabum  or  Aureliani,  now  Orleans,  Aetius,  the 
Roman  general,  supported  by  the  Visigoths  and  the  Burgun- 
dians, and  numbering  in  his  ranks  Franks,  Saxons,  Alans,  and 
other  barbarians,  advances  against  Attila,  and  obliges  him  to 
raise  the  siege  and  retire  toward  the  frontier.  At  Durocata- 
launum  or  Catalauni,  now  ChalonS'Sur-Mame^  a  battle  is 
fought,  in  which  victory  is  doubtful,  but  which  is  attended 
with  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  his  forces,  and  induces  Attila  to 
evacuate  Gaul. 

XVn.  During  these  events  the  Franks  have  attracted  little 
notice :  their  subdivision  into  tribes  has  weakened  their  power; 
and  perhaps  their  fidelity  to  the  empire  restrains  them  from 
pressing  it  with  their  attacks.  They  retain  their  possessions 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  have  obtained  by  conces- 
sion or  conquest  some  settlements  on  the  left  bank,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  Schelde  and  the  Meuse.  In  the  invasion  of  Attila, 
some  of  their  tribes  march  under  the  banners  of  Aetius,  while 
others  attach  themselves  to  the  invading  host. 

XVni.  It  is  not  until  the  reign  of  Clovis,  who  commences 
Ins  career  as  king  of  the  Salyans,  one  of  the  Frankish  tribes 
settled  at  Tournap,  about  A.D.  481,  that  the  Franks  assume 
a  commanding  position.  The  empire  of  the  west  has  now  fall- 
en, and  Italy  is  under  the  government  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but 
a  relic  of  the  empire  remains  in  Gaul,  and  the  territory  in 
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whioh  the  patricians  ^gidius  and  his  son  Syagrius  uphold  tiM 
name  of  Rome  is  between  the  possessions  of  the  Visigoths  and 
Borgundians  and  the  settlements  of  the  Franks.  This  territo- 
ry is  among  the  early  conqaests  of  Clovis  ( A.D.  486).  He  thou 
defeats  the  people  of  Tongres^  and  (in  A.D.  496)  sabdues  «> 
portion  of  the  Allemanns,  who  haye  nude  an  inroad  into  GaxiL 
The  conquered  people  recognize  Clovis  as  their  king ;  his  op- 
portune conversion  to  Christianity  advances  his  popularity  and 
bis  power  in  Gaul,  as  well  as  his  profession  of  the  faith  in 
what  was  deemed  an  ortiiodoix  form,  while  all  the  other  prinoes, 
who  share  among  them  the  onoe  extensive  territories  of  the  em* 
pire,  are  the  supporters  of  Arianism  or  some  other  form  of  doo- 
trine  that  is  looked  upon  as  heretical. 

'  XIX.  The  sway  of  Clovis  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Low- 
er Rhine,  the  cradle  of  his  power,  to  the  Loire,  the  Rhone^  and 
the  Ocean,  for  Armorica  had  submitted  to  him.  He  now  dfr* 
termines,  under  the  pretext  of  uprooting  Arianism,  a  plea  cal- 
eulated  to  secure  him  numerous  supporters  beyond  his  own  ooii- 
fines,  to  attack  Alaric  H.,  king  c(  the  Visigoths,  whom  he  de- 
feats and  slays  at  Vougli,  in  Poitou.  The  Burgundians,  hop- 
ing to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  nation,  support  Cli>- 
vis,  but  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy  support  the  Visigoths,  and  pre* 
vent  their  entire  subjection.  A  large  part  of  their  territory,  in- 
chiding  Bourdeaux  and  Toulouse,  and  extending,  perhaps,  to 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  faUs  into  the  hands  of  Clovis ;  but  Um 
Visigoths  preserve  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  Spain,  which  they  have  oonquered.  The  Ostrogoths  have 
Provence,  and  their  king  Theodoric  holds  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Visigoths,  also,  as  guardian  of  their  king,  his  grandson 
Amalrio.  The  assassination  of  the  various  Prankish  kings  by 
Clovis  renders  him  undisputed  head  of  the  tribes  of  his  own  ns* 
tion,  and  his  sovereignty  extends  over  Gaul,  with  the  exception 
of  the  parts  retained  by  the  OBtrugoihs,  Visigoths,  and  Bur* 
gundians.  Clovis  may  be  considered  the  real  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy.    He  dies  A.D.  £11. 

5.  Division  of  Gavl  bt  the  Romans. 

1  Augustus,  holding  an  asKmbly  of  the  states  of  Ganl,  BjC 
8f ,  mads  a  new  division  of  the  country,  in  whioh  he  paid  mosa 
attention  to  equality  in  the  extent  of  provinces  than  to  any 
distinction  of  the  several  tribes  that  inhabited  them. 
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II.  This  arrangement  divided  Gaul  into  four  provinces: 
1.  Narbonensis ;  2.  Lugdunensis  ;  3.  Belgica ;  4.  Aquitania, 

ni.  The  provinoe  of  Aquitama  oomprised  not  only  the  old 
territory  of  the  Aquitani,  in  the  southwest,  reaching  up  to  the 
Garomna  or  Oaronney  but  also  all  that  portion  of  Celtic  Gaul, 
or  the  old  territory  of  the  Celt®,  comprehended  between  the 
Ghoiunna  and  the  Ligeris  or  Loire. 

IV.  The  provinoe  of  Belgica  comprised  not  only  the  old  ter- 
ritory of  the  Beiges,  but  also  all  that  portion  of  Celtic  Gaul 
that  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Arar  or  Saonej  and  the  range  of 
Mons  VogSsns  or  Vosge^  and  extended  to  the  Rhine. 

V.  The  province  of  Lugdunensi$  comprised  all  that  remain- 
ed of  Celtic  Gaul,  which  had  thus  lost  one  half  of  its  former 
esctent  Its  capital  was  Lugdunum,  now  Lyons^  which  gave 
name  to  it. 

VL  The  province  of  Narbonensis  was  the  same  with  what 
had  been  before  the  Roman  province,  in  the  south.  Its  new 
name  was  derived  from  the  city  of  Narbo,  its  capital,  now  Nar- 
bonne* 

VII.  Not  long  afterward  the  province  of  Belgica  was  dis- 
membered by  two  provinces  being  formed  out  of  the  districts 
along  the  Rhine,  to  which  the  names  otOermania  Prima  and 
Gkrmania  Secunda^  or  the  First  and  Second  Germany,  were 
^ven ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  the  number  of  provinces 
reached,  by  successive  dismemberments  of  the  larger  provinces, 
its  maximum  of  seventeen. 

VIII.  These  seventeen  divisions  were  as  follows :  the  prov- 
ince of  Narbonensis  comprised  five ;  Aquitania,  three ;  Lug- 
dunensisj  four ;  and  Belgica,  five. 

IX.  The  five  subdivisions  of  Narbonensis  were  called,  re- 
spectively, 1.  Narbonensis  Prima ;  2.  Narbonensis  Secunda  ; 
3.  Alpes  Maritime^;  4.  Viennensis;  5,  Alpes  Oraice  et  Pen- 
nina.     The  limits  of  these  five  provinces  were  as  follows : 

Narbonensis  Prima  comprehended  all  that  portion  of  the  old 
Roman  province  which  lay  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  answered,  therefore,  to  the  modern  Languedoc  and 
Boussillon.  Its  capital  was  Narbo,  now  Narbonne.  Langue- 
doc now  corresponds  to  the  departments  of  the  Haute  Loire, 
Ardeche,  Lozire,  Oard,  Herault,  Aude,  Tarn,  and  Haute  Oa^ 
rowne  ;  and  Roussillon  to  the  department  of  the  Pyrtntes  Ori^ 
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erUales.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  oentury,  when  this  part 
of  Gaul  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Visigoths,  the  province  of 
Narbonensis  Prima  changed  its  name  to  Septimania^  and  then 
took  in,  also,  the  adjacent  part  of  Aguitania  Secu/nday  lying 
along  the  Garonne ;  and  its  capital  was  no^  no  longer  Narbo, 
but  Toldsa,  the  modem  Totdause,  This  name  of  Septimania, 
however,  before  it  became  a  general  term  for  the  whole  prov- 
ince, indicate4  merely  the  territory  around  the  city  of  Biterree 
or  Beeterra,  now  BezierSy  where  the  soldiers  of  the  seventh  le- 
gion (Septimani)  had  been  settled  as  a  military  colony.  Sido- 
nius  Apollinaris,  and  the  chroniclers  of  the  time,  make  frequent 
mention  of  the  province  of  Septimania. 

Narbonensis  Secunda  corre^)onded  to  the  modern  Provence, 
with  the  exception  of  an  eastern  portion  lying  among  the  Alps, 
and  excepting,  also,  the  cities  along  the  Rhone,  together  with 
Massilia,  now  Marseilles.  Its  capital  was  Aquee  Sextiee,  now 
Aix.  Provence  now  corresponds  to  the  departments  of  the 
Bouches  du  BJione,  Var,  and  Basses  Alpes. 

Alpes  Maritinue  comprehended  the  Alps  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Provence,  and  in  the  territory  of  Nice,  t(^ther  with  the 
easternmost  portion  of  DauphinS,  According  to  the  earlier  di- 
vision, the  eastern  part  of  this  province  belonged  to  Italy.  Its 
capital  was  Ebrodunum,  now  Embrun.  The  eastern  part  of 
Dauphine  now  answers  to  that  of  the  departments  oUsire  and 
Hauies  Alpes, 

Viennensis  comprehended  the  western  part  of  Savoy,  all 
Dauphine  (except  the  easternmost  portion,  which  belonged  to 
the  Alpes  Maritime),  and  the  territories  of  Avenio,  now  Avi- 
gnon, Arelate,  now  Aries,  and  Massilia,  now  Marseilles.  Its 
capital  was  Vienna,  now  Vienne.  Dauphin^  now  answers  to 
the  departments  of  the  Hauies  Alpes,  Is^e,  and  Dr&ine. 

Alpes  Grai(B  et  Pennine^  comprehended  the  inodern  Valais^ 
and  the  western  part  of  Savoy.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Cen- 
tronum,  now  Montiers. 

X.  The  three  subdivisions  of  Aquitania  were  called,  respect- 
ively, 1.  Novem  Populana  ;  2.  Aquitania  Prima  ;  3.  Aquita- 
nia Secunda.  The  limits  of  these  three  provinces  were  as 
follows : 

Novem  Populana  comprehended  what  had  previously  been 
Aquitania  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  Aquitania 
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before  the  enlargement  of  the  provmce  by  Augastos,  or  the 
oountry  in  the  sonthwest  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Garonne. 
Who  the  nine  tribes  or  communities  were  that  gave  name  to 
this  subdivision  is  not  clearly  known.  Its  capital  was  Civitas 
Ausciorutny  now  Auch. 

Aquitania  Prima  comprehended  the  eastern  half  of  that  por* 
tion  of  Gallia  Celtica  which  Augustus  had  added  to  Aquitania 
proper.  It  corresponded,  therefore,  to  what  used  to  be  Berri, 
BourbonnoiSj  Auvergney  Rouergue^  Querctj  and  Limousin,  or 
liie  present  departments  of  Chefy  Indre,  Allier,  Cantal,  Puy 
de  Dome,  Tarn  et  Garonne,  Corrize,  and  Haute  Vienne.  Its 
capital  was  Civitas  Biturigum,  now  Bourges. 

Aquitania  Secunda  comprehended  that  part  of  Guyenne  that 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  Garonne,  and  also  Angoumois,  Poitau, 
Saintonge,  and  part  of  Bordelois,  or  a  portion  of  the  present 
departments  of  Lot,  Tarn  et  Garonne,  and  Gironde,  together 
with  those  of  Vend^,  Deux  Sevres,  Vienne,  and  Charente  In» 
firieure.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  BurdigcUensium  or  Burdi* 
gdla,  now  Bourdeaux. 

XI.  The  four  subdivisions  of  Lugdunensis  were  called,  re- 
flectively, 1.  Lugdunensis  Prima  ;  2.  Lugdunensis  Secunda  ; 
3.  Lugdunensis  Tertia  ;  4.  Lugdunensis  Quarta,  or  Senonia. 
The  limits  of  these  four  provinces  were  as  follows : 

Lugdunensis  Prima  comprehended  the  modem  Lyonnais, 
Bourgogne,  Nivemois,  and  a  part  of  Champagne,  or  the  pres- 
ent departments  of  the  Ehone,  Loire,  Yonne,  Cote  dPOr,  Sadne 
et  Loire,  Ain,  NOvre,  and  Haute  Mame.  Its  capital  was  Lug^ 
dunum,  now  Lyons, 

Lugdunensis  Secunda  comprehended  modem  Normandie,  or 
the  present  departments  of  Seine  Infirieure,  Eure,  Calvados, 
Manche,  and  Ome,    Its  capital  was  Rotomdgus,  now  Rouen. 

Lugdunensis  Tertia  comprehended  modem  Touraine,  Le 
Maine,  UAnjoUf  and  all  Bretagne,  or  the  present  departments 
of  Indre  et  Loire,  Sarthe,  Mayenne,  Loire  In/Meure,  Morbi- 
han,  Finisterre,  C6tes  du  Nord,  and  He  et  Vilaine.  Its  capi- 
tal was  Civitas  Turdnum,  now  Tours. 

Lugdunensis  Quarta,  or  Senonia,  which  last  name  is  de- 
rived from  that  of  the  Sendnes,  comprehended  nearly  all  Cham- 
pagne south  of  the  Mame  (the  ancient  Matrdna),  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  Isle  de  France,  Chartrain,  Perche,  and  tOrle* 
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annaiSj  or  a  part  of  the  present  departments  of  MamCj  Seine 
et  Mamcj  and  Oise^  together  witii  those  of  Eure  et  LoirCy 
Loirety  Loir  et  Cher^  Yonnej  &o.  Its  oapital  was  Civitas  Se^ 
n&num,  now  Sens. 

Xn.  The  five  subdivisions  of  Belgica  were  called^  respective- 
ly, 1.  Belgica  Prima;  2.  Belgica  Secunda;  3.  Grermania  Pri- 
ma^ or  Superior  ;  4.  Gtermama  Secunda^  or  Inferior  ;  5.  Maz-s 
ima  Sequdnorum.  The  limits  of  these  five  provinces  were  as 
follows: 

Belgica  Prima  comprehended  the  modem  duchy  of  TViveSf 
a  part  of  Luxembourg^  and  Lorraine.  At  tiie  present  day  Lor- 
raine answers  to  the  departments  of  the  Meuse,  MoseUCf 
Meurthcy  and  Vosges.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Treviroramy 
now  TVives. 

Belgica  Secunda  comprehended  the  northern  part  of  Cham" 
pagnej  the  northern  half  of  the  Isle  de  France^  PicardiCj  Ar- 
tois,  French  Hainault,  and  the  territory  of  Toumap,  or  the 
present  departments  of  Ardennes^  Seine  et  Oiscj  north  of  the 
Seine,  OisCj  SommSy  Pas  de  Calais^  &c.  Its  capital  was 
Civitas  Remorum,  now  Rheims. 

Oermania  Prima  comprehended  all  the  country  along  .the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  firom  the  range  of  Mount  Vocetius, 
an  eastern  arm  of  Jura,  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  Helvetii, 
down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Obringa  with  the  Rhine,  near 
the  modern  Bingen.  The  French  departments  of  the  Haut 
Ehin  and  Bas  Rhin  correspond  to  a  part  of  this,  the  remainder 
lying  at  present  out  of  France.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Ma- 
gontiacensium  or  Magontiacum^  now  Mainz  or  Mayence. 

Germania  Secunda  comprehended  all  the  country  abng  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Obringa  to  the 
Yahalis  in  length,  and  firom  the  Rhine  to  the  territory  of  the 
Nervu  in  breadth.  It  answered,  therefore,  to  a  part  of  the 
Netherlands^  and  to  a  portion,  also,  of  the  Prussian  possessions 
west  of  the  Rhine.  Its  capital  was  Colonia  Agrippina  or 
Agrippinensisy  now  Cologne.  The  land  of  the  Batavi,  at  this 
period,  did  not  any  longer  belong  to  Gaul,  but  was  possessed 
by  the  Franks  and  Frisii. 

Maxima  Sequdnorum  comprehended  all  the  country  which 
Augustus  had  taken  firom  Gallia  Celtica  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Arar  or  Sa6ne^  and  had  added  to  Belgica.  It  answeredi  therefore, 
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to  Franche  ComU^  the  western  half  of  Switzerland^  and  south- 
ern Alsace^  or  to  the  present  departments  of  Haute  SaSne^ 
Doubsj  Juraj  &o.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Vesontiensium  or 
Besontium^  now  Besan^. 

Obs.  1.  This  arrangement  of  pioTinoes  is  taken  from  the  NoiiHa  Promncut- 
rum  GtUluE,  which,  in  all  probability,  dates  from  the  time  of  Dioclesian  and  Con- 
stantino. The  division,  however,  must  have  existed  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
since  we  find  allosions  long  before  this  to  the  existence  of  numerous  provinces 
inGanl. 

8.  Of  the  seventeen  provinces  enumerated  above,  the  two  Germanys,  the  two 
Belgicas,  and  Viennensis,  had  consular  governors ;  the  others  had  presides  at 
their  head.    {Notit.  dig.  Imp.,  c.  48.) 

6.  Mountains. 

The  principal  mountain  chains  of  GaUia  are  six  in  number, 
namely : 

1.  Mantes  Ppremm.  4.  Mons  Jura, 

2.  Alpes.  5.  Mons  VogSsus, 

3.  Mans  Cebenna,  6.  Mons  (et  Silva)  Arduenna. 
I.  The  Monies  Pyrencei  have  ahready  been  described  in  thet 

aoooont  given  of  ancient  Hispania.  The  whole  range,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  is  about  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  miles  in 
length. 

U.  Alpes^  called  by  the  Grreek  writers  al  'AArret^,  and  by  us 
the  Alpsyis  the  name  of  a  large  mountain  system  separating 
Ghdlia,  Helvetia,  and  Germania  from  Italia.  The  appellation 
is  supposed  to  come  from  a  Celtic  word  Alb  or  Alp^  signify- 
ing <<  lofty,''  in  allusion  to  the  superior  elevation  of  the  chain. 
The  Alps  extend' from  the  Sinus  Flanaticus,  or  Qulf  of  Car^ 
neroj  at  the  top  of  the  Cfulf  of  Venice^  and  the  souroei^  of  the 
River  Ckdapis,  now  the  Kulpe,  to  Vada  Sabatia,  now  Savana, 
on  the  ChUf  of  Genoa.  The  whole  extent,  which  is  in  a  cres- 
cent form,  is  nearly  six  hundred  British  miles.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult  to  obtaui  any  precise  measure  of  the  breadth  of  the  chain. 
If  we  take  the  direct  distance  from  Bellinzona^  on  the  Italian 
side,  to  Altorf  on  the  Swiss  side,  which  certainly  does  not 
comprehend  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Alpine  mass,  we  find  this 
to  be  about  fifty  miles  of  direct  distance.  From  Aosta  to  JW- 
bourgy  across  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  direct  distance  is 
about  seventy  miles ;  but  this  measurement  comprehends  the 
breadth  of  the  main  chain,  and  the  offset  which  runs  from  St, 
Oothard  to  the  Jura,  with  the  intervening  valley.     East  of  the 
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Gfrisons  the  range  increases  considerably  in  breadth ;  from  the 
Wurm  See  to  a  point  a  little  north  of  Verona  is  a  direct  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  As  the  Alps  belong  more 
naturally  to  the  geography  of  Italy^  a  more  particular  account 
of  them  will  be  given  in  the  description  of  that  country. 

m.  Mons  Cebenna^  commencing  in  the  country  of  the  VoIccb 
Tectosages,  in  the  south  of  Gaul.  This  chain  ran  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  along  the  borders  of  Narbonensis,  communi- 
cated by  a  side  chain  with  the  mountains  of  the  Arvemi  to  the 
northwest,  and,  continuing  still  its  northeastern  direction,  final- 
ly connected  itself  with  the  range  of  Jura  among  the  Sequani 
and  Helvetii.  A  northern  arm  also  connected  it  with  Mount 
Vog^sus.  The  modem  name  is  the  C^ennes,  These  mount- 
ains are  spoken  of  by  both  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  The 
more  ordinary  form  of  the  name  is  Cevenna  ;  Pliny,  however, 
uses  Gehenna  ;  and  some  editors  of  Caesar  give  the  preference 
to  Cevenna,  The  root  of  the  name  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
Cymric  cefn^  '^  a  mountain  ridge.'^  Strabo  calls  the  range  rb 
KififAsvov  dpof,  while  Ptdemy  uses  the  plural  form  rd  Kififseva 
hpri.  CeBsar  crossed  these  mountains  in  his  contest  with  the 
Arverni  and  their  confederates,  under  Vercingetorix.  The 
presumed  difiSiculty  of  the  passage  bad  encouraged  the  Arvemi, 
who  deemed  themselves  covered  from  attack  by  these  mount- 
ains OS  by  a  wall.  The  passage  was  made  early  in  the  year, 
and  Cffisar  bad  to  open  a  road  through  snow  six  feet  deep.  The 
fastnesses  of  these  mountains  afibrded  refuge  to  the  Huguenots 
in  the  religious  wars  of  France. 

IV.  Mons  Jnra^  extending  from  the  Rhodanus,  or  Rhone^  to 
Augusta  Rauracorum,  now  Augst,  on  the  Rhine,  separated 
Helvetia  from  the  territory  of  the  Sequani.  The  range  retains 
its  ancient  name,  which  is  said  to  come  from  the  Celtic  Jou^ 
rag^  "  the  domain  of  Gtxi,  or  Jupiter." 

V.  Mons  Vogisus,  or,  according  to  some  MSS.  of  Caesar, 
VosSguSy  now  Vosges  (in  German  Vogesen  or  Wasgan)y  a 
chain  of  mountains  commencing  in  the  territory  of  the  Lin- 
gones,  and  separating  the  Leuci  from  the  Sequani,  and  the 
Mediomatrioi  from  the  Raur&ci,  Triboci,  and  Nemetes.  They 
belong  to  Belgic  Gaul,  and  for  a  great  part  of  their  course  run 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Upper  Rhine.  Csesar  places  in  these 
mountains  the  sources  of  the  Mosa,  or  Meuse. 
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VI.  Mons  {et  Silva)  Arduenna,  a  monntainous,  or,  rather, 
hilly  and  woody  region  in  Gallia  Belgica,  reaching,  according 
to  Cssar,  from  the  Rhine  and  the  territories  of  the  Treveri  to 
those  of  the  Nervii.  The  heights  in  this  tract  were  anciently 
covered  with  an  immense  forest,  though  Strabo  says  that  the 
trees  were  not  very  lofty.  The  modem  name  for  the  chain  is 
the  Ardennes,  though  the  region  is  more  commonly  called  the 
Forest  of  Ardennes.  The  forest  is  much  reduced  in  extent  at 
the  present  day,  but  still  it  renders  the  department  which  bears 
its  name  one  of  the  best  wooded  in  France.  The  name  is  said 
to  come  from  the  Celtic  Arden,  ^^  a  forest."  If  such  be  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  it  will  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Ro- 
man goddess  of  forests,  Diana,  appears  sometimes  with  the  ep- 
ithet Arduenna ;  and  Montfaucon  shows  that  a  superstitious 
belief  in  this  goddess  existed  in  the  Ardennes  till  the  thirteenth 
century. 

7.   Promontories. 

The  principal  promontories  of  Gallia  were  ten  in  number, 
namely,  five  along  the  western  and  northwestern  coast,  and 
five  along  the  southern  coast,  as  follows : 

1.  On  the  Western  and  Northwestern  Coast. 

I.  Curianum  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Aquitania,  in 
a  western  direction  from  Burdigala,  and  near  the  town  of  Boii, 
the  modem  Buch.  It  is  now  Cape  Feret,  in  Guienne,  or  the 
department  of  the  Gtronde,  below  which  the  Bay  of  Arcachon 
runs  into  the  land. 

n.  Santonum  Promontorium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garum- 
na,  and  just  below  the  island  of  Uliarus,  or  Oleron.  It  is  now 
Pointe  (PArvert,  Gosselin,  however,  is  in  favor  of  Pointe  de 
PAiffuillon. 

m.  Pictihmm  Promontorium,  to  the  north  of  the  island  of 
Uliarus.  According  to  D'Anville,  it  is  the  modern  Pointe  de 
PAiguillon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sevre  Niortoise.  Gosselin, 
however,  makes  it  Pointe  de  Boisvinet. 

IV.  CrobiBum  Promontorium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Osismii, 
and  near  Brivates  Portus,  or  Brest.  It  is  now  Cape  St.  Mahi 
in  Bretagne,  department  of  Finisterre. 

V.  Itium  Promontorium,  near  the  Portus  Itius,  on  the  Fre« 
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turn  Gallicum.    It  is  now  Cape  Grisnez^  between  Boulogne 
and  Calais. 

2.  On  the  Southern  Coast. 

I.  Aphrodisium  ProTnontorium^  called,  also,  Pyremsum  Prom* 
ontoriuniy  and  Pyrence  Pronumtorium^  the  termination  of  the 
Pyrencios,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  It  is  now  Cape  Creux. 
Strabo  oaUs  it  rb  rijc  Hvpri^^  "Kicpov*  It  derived  the  name 
Aphrodisium  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  upon  it  a 
temple  of  Venus  PyremBa^  or  ^Atppodlrtj  Uvprfvaia,  This  prom- 
ontory has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  ancient 
Hispania  (p.  25). 

n.  Setium  Promontoriunij  to  the  northeast  of  Agatha,  the 
modern  Agde,  It  is  now  Cape  Cette.  Strabo  speaks  of  an  isl* 
and  near  this  promontory  pamed  Blascon^  which  is  evidently 
the  modern  Brescon. 

III.  Mesua  Collis^  described  by  Mela  as  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  and  only  connected  with  the  continent  by 
a  narrow  causeway  or  neck  of  land.  It  has  been  confounded 
by  some  with  the  Setium  Promontorium,  but  must  be  looked 
for  farther  east,  where  the  modern  Mese^  though  now  inland^ 
recalls  apparently  the  ancient  name. 

rV.  Z(io  Promontorium^  described  by  Pliny  as  lying  to 
the  east  of  Massilia.  According  to  Ukert,  it  is  now  Bee 
de  Sormion.  Others,  however,  are  in  favor  of  Cape  de  la 
Croisette. 

y.  Citharistes  Promontorium^  placed  by  Avienus  to  the 
west  of  MassiUa,  but  by  Ptolemy  between  Taurentum  and 
Olbia.    It  is  now  probably  Cape  de  PAigle* 

8.  Chief  Rivers. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Gallia  are  eight  in  number,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  1.  Those  falling  into  the 
Sinus  AquitanicuSy  or  the  large  bay  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Garumna  and  the  confines  of  Spain,  and  which  is  now  regard- 
ed as  part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ^  though  once  accustomed  to 
be  called  the  Oulf  of  Gascony^  and  the  Bay  of  France. 
2.  Those  falling  into  the  Oceanus  Bfitannicus^  Fretum  Qal- 
licumy  and  Oceanicus  Oermanicus.  3.  Those  falling  into  the 
Sinus  Oallicus. 
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1.  Bivers  falling  into  the  Sinus  Aquitanicus. 

I.  Aturis  (6  'AT€vpig)j  called  by  Lucan  AiuruSj  and  by  Ti- 
buUus  Atuff  and  now  the  Adoufj  rose  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Bigerrones,  flowed  through  the  territory  of  the 
Tarbelliy  and  fell  into  the  sea  at  Lapu/rdum^  now  Bayonne. 
The  length  of  this  river  is  about  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
miles.  The  root  of  the  name  has  been  sought  by  some  in  the 
Cymric  duvy  "  water." 

n.  Garumna  (6  Tapowd^)y  called,  also,  Garunna^  now  the 
GaronnCy  rose  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  territory  of  the  Can" 
v^wBf  flowed  through  the  country  of  the  VoloB  TectosdgeSj 
TolosdteSj  NitiobrlgeSy  VasateSj  Civisciy  and  BitUrtgeSj  passed 
by  Burdig&la,  or  Bourdeaux^  and  fell  into  the  sea  at  Noviari- 
gum,  below  the  Santonum  Promontorium,  and  now  Boyan. 
Opposite  Novioregum  lay  the  island  of  Antros,  now  probably 
Corduan.  There  was  a  popular  belief  that  this  island  rose 
and  fell  with  the  tide,  being  merely  suspended,  aa  it  were, 
upon  the  waters.  Mela  describes  the  Garumna  as  shallow, 
and  not  well  fitted  for  navigation,  except  when  its  waters 
were  increased  by  the  ¥ninter  rains,  or  the  melting  of  the  snow 
in  the  spring.  Near  its  mouth,  however,  it  acquired  considera^ 
ble  volume  from  the  sea-water  and  the  tides.  The  Garonne 
is  now  navigaUe  to  Toulouse,  the  ancient  Tolosa,  whence  the 
Canal  of  Languedoc  is  out  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its  length 
is  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Among  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Garumna  the  three  following  may  be  named  as  the 
principal  ones:  1.  The  Tamis,  now  the  Tarn,  rising  in 
Mens  Cebenna,  among  the  Gabdli,  in  what  is  now  the  depart* 
ment  of  Lozdre,  and  falling  into  the  Garumna  about  twenty* 
two  miles  above  Agennum,  the  modem  Agen.  It  was  re* 
markable  for  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  and  its  sands  were 
auriferous.  2.  The  OUis,  now  the  Lot,  rising  among  the  Go- 
bali,  and  falling  into  the  Garumna  in  the  territory  of  the  Ni- 
tiobriges.  It  receives,  in  the  early  part  of  its  course,  a  tribu* 
tary  of  its  own,  namely,  the  Triobris,  now  the  Truyere. 
3.  The  Duranius,  now  the  Dordogne,  rising  among  the  Ar» 
vemi,  and  falling  into  the  Garumna  below  Burdigala.  After 
the  junction  of  the  Dordogne,  the  united  rivers  now  bear  the 
name  of  the  Gironde. 
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in.  Liger  (6  Aeiyrfp),  now  the  Loire,  rose  in  Mons  Cebenna, 
among  the  Helvii,  in  what  is  now  the  department  otArdiche. 
For  about  the  first  half  of  its  course  it  flowed  in  a  northern  di- 
rection,  and  then,  turning  to  the  west,  fell  into  the  sea,  between 
the  Pictones  and  Namnetes.  The  whole  course  of  the  Loire  is 
estimated  at  six  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  of  which  five  hun- 
dred and  twelve  are  navigable.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the 
Liger  may  be  named  the  following:  1.  The  Eldver,  now  the 
Allier,  rising  in  Mons  Cebenna,  and  falling  into  the  Liger  near 
Noviodunum,  the  modern  Nevers.  By  the  later  writers  it  was 
called  Elaris  and  Elauris.  2.  The  Cans,  now  the  Cher,  rising 
among  the  Bituriges  Cubi,  and  falling  into  the  Liger  on  the 
southern  side,  near  CcBsarodunum,  or  Tours.  3.  The  Vigenna, 
now  the  Vienne,  rising  among  the  Lemovices,  and  falling  into 
the  Liger  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Caris.  4.  The 
Medudna,  now  the  Mayenne,  coming  in  from  the  north,  and 
falling  into  the  Liger  near  Andecavi,  now  Angers,  which  lay  on 
its  banks  a  short  distance  above  the  junction. 

2.  Rivers  falling  into  the  Oceanus  Britannicus,  Fretum  Gal" 

licum,  and  Oceanus  Germanicus. 

I.  Sequdna  (6  lriKodv<ig),  now  the  Seine,  rose  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Lingones,  flowed  through  the  country  of  the  Se- 
ndnes,  Parisii,  Eburones,  and  Yelocasses,  and  fell  into  the  sea 
between  the  Caletes  and  Lexovii.  The  entire  course  of  the 
Seine  is  estimated  at  five  hundred  miles,  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  which  it  is  navigable.  By  -ffithicus,  a  writer 
of  the  fourth  century,  this  river  is  called  the  Geon  or  Geobonna, 
AmoDg  the  tributaries  of  the  Sequana  may  be  mentioned  the 
following :  1.  The  Autura  or  Audura,  now  the  Eure,  coming  in 
from  the  south,  and  falling  into  the  Sequana  at  Uggadis,  now 
Pont  de  PArche,  between  Rouen  and  Evreux,  2.  The  Icau- 
na,  now  the  Tonne,  also  coming  in  firom  the  south,  and  falling 
into  the  Sequana  at  Conddte,  the  modern  Montereaufault. 

3.  The  Matrdna,  now  the  Mame,  rising  in  the  territory  of  the 
Lingones,  and  falling  into  the  Sequana  at  Carentonium,  now 
Charenton,  a  little  above  Lutetia,  or  Paris,  4.  The  Isdra, 
called,  also,  JSsia  and  CEsia,  now  the  Oise,  which  receives  the 
Ax6na,  now  Aisne,  and  falls  into  the  Sequana  a  short  distance 
below  Lutetia. 
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II.  Scaidis  (oalled  by  Ptolemy  6  Ta6ov<fa^),  now  the  Schelde^ 
as  the  Germans  call  it,  or  the  JEscaut^  as  it  is  termed  in  French. 
Its  more  nsual  English  name  is  Scheldt.  This  river  rose  in 
the  territory  of  the  Veromandoi,  and  fell  into  the  Fretum  Gal- 
liciim,  where  the  Oceanns  Germanicns  commences,  between 
the  Nervii  and  Caninefates.  The  total  length  of  this  river  is 
estimated  at  aboat  two  hundred  and  ten  miles. 

in.  Mosa  (6  U6aac)j  now  the  Meuse^  or,  as  the  Dutch  call 
it,  the  MctaSj  rose  among  the  Lingones,  in  a  part  of  the  chain 
of  M ons  Vogesus,  received  the  SaMs^  now  Sambre,  at  Namwr^ 
cum,  now  Namur,  and,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  the  Vahdlis, 
now  Waal,  the  left  or  southern  arm  of  the  Jlhine,  and  then  fell 
into  the  sea  at  no  great  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 
The  mouth  of  the  Mosa  was  called  Helium  Ostium^  now  Bri- 
hel  and  Helfoet.  Ptolemy,  however,  calls  this  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  rd  dvofUMdv  Tipoi)  Trorofiot;  arofia. 

rV.  RhenuSj  now  the  Rhine.  A  description  of  this  stream 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Germania,  to  which  country  it 
naturally  belongs. 

3.  Rivers  falling  into  the  Sinus  Gallicus  and  Mediterranean. 

I.  Rhoddnus  {6  'Podavdf ),  now  the  Rhone,  rose  in  the  Lepon- 
tine  Alps,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  flowed  through 
the  land  of  the  Nantuates,  Seduni,  Allobroges,  Helvii,  Sega- 
launi,  and  Vocontii,  and  fell  into  the  Sinus  Gallicus,  or  Gulf 
of  Lyons.  It  was,  and  still  is,  a  large  and  rapid  river,  and,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  passed  through  the  Locus  Li- 
mdnus,  or  Lake  of  Cfeneva.  Its  whole  course  is  about  four 
hundred  miles.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  navigable  some  dis- 
tance up ;  but  its  mouths  are  now  so  iuU  of  rocks,  brought  down 
from  the  mountains  by  its  impetuous  current,  that  no  ship  can 
enter  them.  The  upward  navigation  in  smaller  vessels  can 
only,  on  account  of  the  rapid  current,  be  performed  by  draught 
or  steam.  The  Rhone  at  present  enters  the  Mediterranean  by 
four  mouths.  The  number  in  former  days  is  differently  given 
by  dijfiferent  writers,  varying  from  two  to  seven.  The  discrep- 
ancy arose,  probably,  from  the  changes  constantly  made  by  the 
rapid  current  of  the  stream,  so  that  a  small  number  of  mouths 
might  be  in  a  short  time  increased,  and  again  a  large  number 
rapidly  diminished.    Pliny  speaks  of  three  mouths,  namely,  1. 
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Os  Hi^aniense^  on  the  side  toward  Spain ;  2.  Os  Metapinum,  or 
more  probably  MetinuMj  taking  its  name  from  the  island  of  Me- 
tlna^  now  Tines ;  3.  Os  Massaiioticum^  the  largest  of  the  three. 
As  far  as  any  certainty  oan  be  arrived  at,  the  fibrst  of  these  an- 
swers to  the  Grau  dH  Orgon^  while  the  second  is  subdivided  now 
into  three  openings,  le  Orand  GfraUj  le  Grau  8t  Anne,  and  le 
Grau  de  Sauzette.  The  term  Grau,  written,  also,  Grrasj  is  cor- 
rupted, in  all  probability,  from  Hie  Latin  ad  Gradus,  the  later 
appellation  for  the  bay  formed  by  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
stream.  In  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone 
being  choked  up  with  mud  and  sand,  it  was  dangerous,  if  not 
impracticable,  for  vessels  of  burden  to  enter.  Marius,  there- 
fore, set  his  army  to  work  at  it,  and  having  caused  a  out  to  be 
made  capable  of  receiving  large  ships,  he  turned  a  great  part 
of  the  river  into  it,  thus  drawing  it,  says  Plutarch,  to  a  part 
of  the  coast  where  the  opening  into  the  sea  was  easy  emd  se- 
cure. This  cut  was  called  Fossa  Mariana,  or,  in  the  plural 
form,  Fossa  Mariana.  Traces  of  this  canal  still  remain,  and 
the  name  Fossa  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  village  of  Foz, 
which  stands  on  the  spot  where  the  canal  entered  the  sea. 

Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Rhone  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing :  1,  The  Arar  or  Ardris  {'Apap,  6),  now  the  8a6ne,  rose  in 
Mens  Vogesus,  and  fell  into  the  Rhone  at  Lugdunum,  now  Lyons. 
Cffisar  speaks  of  it  as  a  remarkably  smooth  running  river,  and 
hence  some  derive  the  name  from  the  Cymric  arav,  ^^mild," 
"  gentle."  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  yfrho  flourished  toward  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  first  calls  the  Arar  by  the  name  of 
Saucona^  speaking  of  the  latter  as  a  common  appellation  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  quarter,  ^^  Ararim  quern 
Sauconam  appellanP^  (xv.,  11).  Gregory  of  Tours,  at  a  later 
period,  styles  it  Saugona.-  From  this  the  transition  to  the 
modem  name  is  an  easy  one.  2.  The  Dubis  (^wti^)^  now 
DoubSy  rose  in  the  Jura  range,  flowed  by  Vesontio  or  Beson* 
Hum,  now  Besan^,  and  fell  into  the  Arar.  Some  of  the  MSS. 
of  Caesar  give  the  ancient  name  of  this  river  as  Adduabis,  AU 
duabis,  &c.,  but  these  are  mere  corruptions.  3.  The  Isdra, 
called,  also,  the  Isar  (6  loop),  now  Isire,  rose  in  the  Alpes 
Graie,  and  fell  into  the  Rhodanus  above  Valentia,  now  Fo- 
lence,  4.  The  Druentia,  now  Durance,  rose  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  and  fell  into  the  Rhodanus  a  short  distance  be- 
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bw  Aisemo^  now  Avignon.  5.  The  Vardo,  flowing  io  the  north 
of  NemausuSj  cur  Nismes^  and  fiBdling  into  the  Rhodanns  near 
Ugermnn,  now  Beaucaire. 

IL  Farus,  now  the  Vary  rose  in  the  Alpes  MaritifMB,  in 
Mons  Cemay  now  Camelioncy  and  fell  into  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  west  of  Niosa,  or  Nice.  It  formed  the  boundary,  at  one 
period,  between  Gallia  and  Italia  in  this  quarter. 

9.  Character   of   the  Inhabitants,   Sco. 

I.  At  the  period  when  they  first  beoame  known  in  history, 
the  Gauls  were  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  arts  of  life  and  of 
social  and  national  culture.  The  Celti,  known  to  the  Massil- 
ians,  practiced  hospitality  and  heU  public  assemblies,  in  which 
they  cultivated  music,  including  bardic  poetry.  The  states  of 
Armorica  {Normandy  and  Bretagne)  were  existing  in  the  time 
of  Pytheas,  who  termed  the  inhabitants  honorable  or  respecta- 
ble people.  The  Veneti,  forming  part  of  these  states,  were 
skillful  in  ship-building  and  in  maritime  affairs  before  the  in- 
tercourse between  them  and  the  Romans  began.  Gaul  seems 
to  have  had  a  sort  of  feudal  constitution,  in  which  the  influ* 
ence  of  danship  and  alliances  between  kindred  tribes  was  a 
very  prominent  feature,  and  this  system  appears  to  have  beto 
established  previously  to  the  earliest  historical  accounts  of  the 
Gauls,  namely,  before  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Bituriges 
and  their  confederated  clans. 

II.  No  two  nations  were  ever  more  contrasted  in  their  social 
and  political  institutions  than  the  Gauls  and  Germans.  Among 
the  latter,  all  the  members  of  the  commxmity  were  freemen 
and  warriors,  wore  the  arms  of  freemen,  and  took  their  place 
in  battle  and  in  the  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  people.  The 
case  was  widely  different  among  the  Gauls.  Csesar  informs 
us  that  throu^Kout  aU  Gaul  there  were  two  dignified  orders ; 
these  were  the  sacerdotal  order,  or  Druids,  and  the  military 
caste.  ^'  These  alone,"  says  Ceesar,  ^'  are  held  in  any  respect ; 
the  common  peq>le  are  regarded  nearly  in  the  light  of  slaves, 
and  undertake  nothing  of  themselves,  nor  are  tiiey  admitted  to 
councils.  Many,  oppressed  by  debts,  or  by  the  exaction  of  ex- 
cessive tributes,  or  the  injuries  of  the  powerfril,  surrender  them- 
selves into  slavery  under  the  nobles,  who  exercise  over  them 
the  right  of  masters.    The  Druids  manage  all  the  affairs  of  re« 
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ligion,  public  and  private  sacrifices,  and  are  the  interpreters  of 
all  divine  things.  They  are  held  in  great  respect  as  the  in- 
structors of  youth.  It  is  their  business  to  settle  all  disputes, 
private  and  public.  In  controversies  respecting  boundaries,  or 
succession  to  property,  and  in  criminal  accusations,  they  are 
judges  and  appoint  punishments.  If  any  person,  in  either  a 
private  or  public  capacity,  refuses  to  submit  to  their  decision, 
they  interdict  him  from  sacrifices.  This  is  the  most  severe 
punishment.  The  interdicted  are  regarded  as  impious  and 
abominable,  and  they  are  outlawed,  and  avoided  by  aU.  One 
chief  Druid  presides  over  the  rest,  and  on  his  death  a  successor 
is  appointed  by  election.  The  Druids,  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year,  hold  a  sitting  in  a  consecrated  place  within  the  territory 
of  the  Carnutes,  which  is  considered  the  centre  of  Gaul.  To 
this  assembly  a  final  appeal  is  made  in  all  controversies." 

m.  Strabo  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  digni- 
fied orders  among  the  Gauls.  He  says  that  there  are  three 
classes  of  men  held  in  great  esteem  among  them,  the  Bards, 
the  Ouates  (Vates),  and  the  Druids :  the  Bards,  he  adds,  are 
singers  and  poets ;  the  Ouates  perform  sacred  rites  and  study 
the  doctrine  of  nature ;  and  the  Druids,  in  addition  to  natural 
philosophy  {itvoiokoyla),  devote  themselves  also  to  the  study  of 
ethics.  It  seems  that  these  three  classes,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
come  under  the  Druidical  order  of  Caesar,  otherwise  two  are 
omitted  by  that  writer.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  mentions  the 
same  three  orders  of  Strabo  under  the  names  of  Bardi^  Euhct- 
ges,  and  DruteUe,  The  Bards  are  mentioned  also  by  Festns : 
*'  Bardus  Gallice  cantor  appellaturj  qui  virorumfortium  laudes 
canity  The  same  description  and  epithet  were  given  to  them 
by  Posidonius  in  a  passage  preserved  by  Atheneeus,  and  cited 
from  the  latter  writer  by  Casaubon  in  his  commentary  on  Strabo. 

IV.  We  learn  from  Strabo  that  women  sometimes  took  part 
in  the  performances  of  the  Druids,  and  that  in  an  island  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  ceremonies  were  performed  similar  to 
those  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  Vopiscus  declares,  from  the 
testimony  of  contemporary  writers,  that  British  Druidesses 
predicted  the  death  of  Dioclesian.  He  also  relates  that  Aure- 
lian  consulted  Gaulish  Druidesses.  In  the  life  of  Nuraerian, 
he  says,  that  Dioclesian  first  conceived  the  hopes  of  his  future 
greatness  from  the  prediction  of  a  Gaulish  Druidess. 
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V.  The  several  states  of  Gaul  were  aristooratical  republics. 
In  these  it  was  oustomary  to  elect  a  prince  or  chief  governor 
annually,  and  a  general  was  likewise  appointed  by  the  multi- 
tude to  take  the  command  in  war.  Strabo  says  that  they  had 
one  peculiar  custom  in  their  assemblies.  If  any  person  pres- 
ent made  a  noise  and  disturbed  the  speaker,  an  officer  was  sent 
to  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  who  at  first,  by  threats,  endeavor- 
ed to  enforce  silence,  and  if  not  obeyed,  cut  off  a.  part  of  the 
ok>ak  of  the  ofiender,  of  sufficiently  large  size  to  render  what 
remained  completely  useless. 

VI.  Boldness,  levity,  and  fickleness,  a  want  of  fimmess  and 
self-command,  are  by  the  ancient  writers  universaUy  ascribed 
to  the  Gauls  as  their  prominent  characteristics.  Strabo  de- 
scribes them  in  rather  a  favorable  point  of  view.  He  says 
that  ^'  the  Gauls  in  general  are  irascible,  and  always  ready  to 
fight,  but  otherwise  honest  and  good  natured.  When  irritated, 
they  speedily  hasten  in  crowds  to  arms,  and  that  openly  and 
without  circumspection,  so  that  they  are  easily  circumvented 
and  defeated  by  stratagem,  for  at  all  times  and  places  it  is  easy 
to  provoke  them  to  engage  in  quarrels,  to  which  they  bring  no 
other  resources  than  violence  and  boldness.  They  are  like- 
wise easily  persuaded  to  a  good  purpose,  and  are  ready  for  in- 
struction and  intellectual  culture.  They  are  all  naturaUy  fond 
of  war ;  they  fight  better  on  horseback  than  on  foot ;  the  fur- 
ther they  live  toward  the  north  and  the  ocean,  the  more  war- 
like they  are.  The  Belgse  are  said  to  be  the  most  valiant  of 
alL  Among  the  BelgsB,  the  Belldvaci  are  the  bravest,  and 
next  to  them  the  Suessiones." 

Vn.  All  the  ancient  writers  ascribe  to  the  Gauls  the  great- 
est degree  of  unchastity  and  impurity  in  their  manners.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  AtheneBus,  and  other  writers  have  preserved  ac- 
counts of  them,  which  indicate  that  they  lived  in  a  way  which 
betokened  an  almost  total  absence  of  modesty  or  shame. 

Vin.  The  Gauls  practiced  agriculture,  and  were  not  unskill- 
ful in  tillage,  otherwise  their  country  would  not  have  support- 
ed so  great  a  multitude  of  inhabitants  as  it  iff  said  to  have  main- 
tained. Strabo  states  that  most  of  the  Gauls  were  accustomed 
to  sleep  upon  the  ground,  and  they  sat  on  couches  when  they 
took  their  meals.  Their  food  was  chiefly  of  milk  and  flesh  of 
various  kinds,  especially  of  swine,  either  fresh  or  salted.     Their 
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hogs,  which  were  kept  in  the  fields,  w^e  of  remarkable  height, 
strength,  and  swiftness,  and  as  dangerous  to  those  who  ap- 
preached  them  without  heed  as  wolves.  The  Oauls  built  their 
houses  of  planks  and  hurdles,  and  of  a  round  form,  with  large 
roofs.  So  numerous  were  their  herds  of  oxen  and  swine,  that 
not  only  Rome,  but  the  rest  of  Italy,  was  supplied  irom  them 
with  salt  provisions. 

IX.  To  the  open  and  impetuous  disposition  of  the  Gauls  be* 
longed,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  much  of  folly  and  boast- 
ful arrogance,  and  a  remarkable  fondness  for  ornament  and  dis- 
play. They  wore  bracelets  around  their  arms  and  wrists,  and 
those  who  were  in  office  had  robes  dyed,  and  embroidered  with 
gold.  In  consequence  of  this  levity  of  disposition,  they  were 
intolerably  arrogant  when  conquerors,  and  when  defeated  they 
became  dismayed.  They  had  the  barbarous  and  strange  habit, 
common  to  many  northern  nations,  of  carrying,  when  they  re- 
turned  from  battle,  the  heads  of  their  enemies  suspended  from 
their  horses'  necks,  and  of  hanging  them  up  against  the  gates 
of  their  towns,  or  of  preserving  them  at  home  in  chests. 

X.  The  dress  and  personal  habits  of  the  Gauls  were  so  re- 
markable as  to  afford  epithets  for  national  distinctions.  Gallia 
Braccata  and  Gallia  Togata  are  terms  that  have  been  already 
explained  by  us.  The  epithet  Comata  also  had  reference  to 
the  custom  of  the  Gauls  in  leaving  the  hair  uncut.  Like  the 
long-haired  princes  of  the  race  of  Meroveus,  the  warriors  of  an- 
cient Gaul  were  celebrated  for  their  long,  flowing  looks  of  flax- 
en  or  yellow  hair,  which  they  kept  tied  in  tufts  behind  their 
heads.  The  Gallic  sagnm,  or  cloak,  was  parti-colored  and  em- 
broidered. Not  only  the  women,  but  the  men,  ornamented 
their  necks  and  arms  with  a  profusion  of  golden  chains,  rings, 
and  bracelets.  The  whole  nation  are  said  to  have  been  re- 
markable for  personal  cleanliness. 

XI.  The  arms  of  the  Gauls  were  commonly  battle-axes  and 
swords.  But  the  g^Bsum,  or  heavy  javelin,  was  their  most  re- 
markable weapon.  The  chariots,  armed  with  scythes,  used  by 
the  Britons  in  battle,  were  not  peculiar  to  them ;  some  of  the 
Gauls  had  a  similar  custom  of  fighting,  as  Strabo  informs  us. 
Niebuhr's  account  of  the  appearance  of  a  Gallic  army  is  an  ex- 
tremely graphic  one.  ''  Every  wealthy  Gaul  adorned  himself 
with  gold :  even  when  he  appeared  in  battle  he  wore  golden 
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ohains  upon  his  arms  and  golden  rings  around  his  neok.  Their 
mantlesy  checkered,  and  displaying  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
are  still  the  picturesque  costume  of  their  kindred  race  the  High- 
landers, who  have  laid  aside  the  braecte  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 
Their  great  bodies,  long,  shaggy  yellow  hair,  and  uncouth  fea- 
tures, made  their  appearance  frightful ;  their  figures,  their  sav- 
age courage,  their  immense  numbers,  the  deafening  noise  of 
the  numerous  horns  and  trumpets  in  their  armies,  and  the  ter- 
rible devastation  which  followed  their  victories,  paralyzed  with 
terror  the  nations  whom  they  invaded." 

Xn.  From  the  accounts  of  all  the  ancient  writers,  carefully 
compared  together,  the  Gauls  appear  to  have  been  a  remarka- 
bly tall,  large-bodied,  fair,  blue-eyed,  yellow-haired  people.  As, 
however,  the  Germans  are  no  longer  a  light-haired  race,  so  the 
descendants  of  the  Gauls  have  lost  the  yellow  hair  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Although  there  is  a  great  intermixture  of  northern 
German  races  in  the  present  population  of  France,  the  Visi- 
goths and  Burgundians  having  settled  in  the  south,  and  the  Al- 
lemanni,  Franks,  and  Northmen  in  the  northern  parts,  all  of 
whom  had  a  complexion  at  least  equally  fair  with  that  of  the 
ancient  Gauls,  yet  the  modem  are  far  from  being  a  very  fair 
people.  Black  hair  is,  in  the  middle  provinces  of  France,  mote 
frequent  than  very  light.  In  Paris  it  has  been  observed  that  a 
chestnut  color  is  the  most  frequent  hue  of  the  hair.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  average  number  of  those  admitted  in  some  hos- 
pitals. Neither  are  the  French  so  huge  and  almost  gigantic  in 
their  stature  as  were  the  ancient  Gauls.  We  must  infer,  there- 
fore, that  the  physical  character  of  the  race  has  varied  mate- 
rially within  fifteen  centuries. 

XUI.  Although  so  much  has  been  written  on  the  religion  of 
the  Gauls,  the  extent  of  our  real  information  on  this  subject  is 
extremely  limited.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  fancied  that  they 
recognized  the  objects  of  their  own  worship  in  the  gods  adored 
by  all  other  nations;  and  when  Ceesar  therefore  informs  us 
that  the  Gauls  rendered  divine  honors  to  five  of  the  Roman  di« 
vinities,  we  are  to  understand  by  the  assertion  that  the  five 
principal  objects  of  adoration  among  the  Celtic  people  bore 
some  resemblance  in  their  attributes,  and  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  worship  paid  to  them,  to  the  Roman  gods  with  whom 
Cesar  identified  them.     These  five  divinities  were  Mercury^ 
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Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva.  Mercory,  as  Csesar  de- 
clares, was  the  principal  object  of  religious  worship,  and  to  him 
the  most  numerous  images  were  erected^  It  seems  that  the 
Gauls  were  idolaters,  and  that  their  principal  god  was,  like 
Mercury,  the  inventor  of  arts,  the  conductor  and  guardian  in 
journeys,  and  the  patron  of  gain  and  projgt  in  merchandise. 
Such,  we  are  told,  were  the  attributes  of  the  Gaulish  Mercury. 
Apollo,  or  the  Gaulish  deity  taken  for  Apollo  by  the  Romans, 
was  a  protector  agetinst  diseases ;  Minerva  was  the  promoter 
of  arts ;  Jupiter,  the  ruler  of  the  heavenly  firmament ;  Mars, 
the  god  of  war.  It  is  probable  that  Taranis  was  the  Celtic 
god  whom  the  Romans  identified  with  Jupiter,  because  taran 
is  the  Cymric  word  for  thunder. 

XIV.  Of  all  the  pagan  nations,  the  Gauls  appear  to  have  had 
the  most  sanguinary  rites.  They  may  well  be  compared  in 
this  respect  with  the  Ashantees,  Dahomehs,  and  other  nations 
of  Western  Africa.  Ceesar  says  that,  in  threatening  diseases, 
and  the  imminent  dangers  of  war,  they  made  no  scruple  to  sac- 
rifice men,  or  engage  themselves  by  a  vow  to  such  sacrifices. 
In  these  they  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  the  Druids ;  for  it 
was  a  prevalent  opinion  among  them  that  nothing  but  the  life 
of  a  man  could  atone  for  the  life  of  a  man,  insomuch  that  they 
had  established  even  public  sacrifices  of  that  kind.  Some  pre- 
pared huge  colossal  figures  of  osier  twigs,  into  which  they  put 
men  alive,  and,  setting  fire  to  them,  consumed  those  within  in 
the  flames.  They  preferred  for  victims  such  as  had  been  convict- 
ed of  theft,  robbery,  or  other  crimes,  believing  them  the  most 
acceptable  to  the  gods ;  but,  when  real  criminals  were  want- 
ing, the  innocent  were  often  made  to  suffer.  Strabo  says  that 
there  were  also  other  immolations  of  human  beings ;  some  they 
shot  with  arrows  or  hung  upon  crosses,  and  a  colossus  being 
made  of  rushes  fastened  with  wood,  sheep  and  beasts  of  every 
kind,  and  men  also,  were  burned  together  therein. 

XV.  The  funeral  rites  of  the  Gauls  were  connected  with  their 
notions  respecting  the  state  of  the  dead.  They  believed  in  a 
future  state,  and  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Their  funer- 
als were,  as  Csesar  informs  us,  magnificent  and  sumptuous 
according  to  their  means.  They  brought  to  the  funeral  pile  all 
the  objects  to  which  the  deceased  had  been  most  attached,  even 
his  favorite  animals ;  and  a  little  before  the  age  of  Ceesar  it  haii 
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been  tiie  costom  to  bom  with  the  dead  even  slaves  and  depend- 
ents who  were  known  to  have  been  objects  of  his  afTection.  It 
is  added  by  another  writer  that  these  immolations  were  some- 
times voluntary,  and  that  friends  and  relations  oast  themselves 
upon  the  funeral  pile  willingly,  in  order  to  live  in  a  future 
world  with  the  deceased. — {Prichard^  Researches^  vol.  iii.,  p. 
174,  seqq.) 

10.  Productiveness  of   Gaul. 

I.  Strabo  declares  that  Gallia  Narbonensis  produced  the  same 
fruits  of  the  earth  as  Italy.  "  To  the  northward  of  Mens  Ce- 
benna,"  he  adds,  '^  olives  and  figs  are  wanting,  but  the  soil  is 
fertile  in  other  productions,  though  it  hardly  brings  grapes  to 
ftOl  matarity .» 

n.  Every  other  produce,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
abounded  throughout  Gaul,  which  bore  much  corn,  millet,  &c., 
and  supported  herds  of  all  kinds.  There  was  no  waste  land, 
except  some  tracts  occupied  by  forests  and  morasses,  and  even 
these  were  not  desert,  but  contained  inhabitants,  whose  num- 
ber was  greater  thain  their  civilization. 

m.  Rome  consumed  a  large  quantity  of  the  hams  and  sau- 
sages of  Gaul,  which  were  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  orig- 
inal breed  of  swine,  which  existed  in  Celtic  times,  is  still  found 
in  Normandy,  especially  in  the  valley  of  Auge. 

IV.  Some  of  the  rivers  of  Gaul  contained  in  their  sands  peU 
lets  of  gold.  The  Ruteni,  whose  country  corresponds  to  th^ 
modem  Bovergne^  worked  mines  of  silver.  Iron  appears  to 
have  been  the  metal  best  known.  The  Gauls  had  invented  a 
combination  of  copper  and  tin,  which  had  the  appearance  df 
silver,  and  they  made  out  of  this  various  ornaments  for  their 
vehicles  and  harness.  They  were  also  skilled  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass-ware. 

11.  Gallia  more  in   detail. 

PROVINCEa 

1.  NARBONENSIS. 

(A.)     N  A  M  B  8. 

I.  Tms  division  of  Gallia  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
callect  at  first  Provincia  Romanaj  from  the  first  part  of  which 
name  was  subsequently  derived  the  modem  appellation  of 
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Provence.  (For  an  aooount  of  the  origin  of  this  piovinoe,  oon« 
suit  h  vi.,  p.  76.) 

n.  It  was  also  called  Oailia  Narbonensis^  firom  its  capital 
Narboj  the  modern  Narbonne.  The  corresponding  Greek 
names  for  Narhonensis  are  Nofif^iri^  and  Napdaivf/erta. 

in.  It  was  also  termed  Gallia  Braccata,  from  tiie  bracca 
worn  by  the  inhabitants.  These  braccm  were  a  kind  of  trou- 
sers or  pantaloons,  and  were  worn  by  all  the  Gauls ;  but  the 
Romans,  having  seen  them  for  the  first  time  in  this  quarter, 
thought  that  they  were  peculiar  to  this  section  of  the  oountryy 
and  therefore  named  this  part  of  Gaul  after  them. 

Oba.  Braeca  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Gauls,  but  were  common  to  all  the  na- 
tions which  encircled  the  Greek  and  Roman  population,  extending  from  the  In- 
dian to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Hence  Aristagorasi  king  of  Miletus,  in  his  inter- 
view with  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  described  the  attire  of  a  large  portion  of 
them  in  these  terms :  **  They  carry  bows  and  a  short  spear,  and  go  to  battle  in 
trowsers,  and  with  hats  upon  their  heads."  {Herod,,  v.,  48.)  Henoe,  also,  the 
phrase  "  Braccati  militig  arcus"  signifying  that  those  who  wore  trowsers  were 
in  general  armed  with  the  bow.  {Property  iii.,  3, 17.)  In  particular,  we  are 
informed  of  the  use  of  trowsers  or  pantaloons  among  the  following  nations.  1. 
The  Medes  and  Persians ;  S.  The  Parthians  and  Aimenians ;  8.  The  Phrygians ; 
4.  The  Sacie ;  6.  The  Sarmate ;  6.  The  Dacians  and  Gets ;  7.  The  Teutones ; 
8.  The  Franks ;  9.  The  Belgae ;  10.  The  Britons ;  11.  The  Gauls.  The  Gallic 
term  *•  brakes,"  which  Diodorus  Sieulus  has  preserred  in  speaking  of  the  Gauls 
iXpfiivTai  iva^vplai,  &f  kiuivoi  fipana^  irpocayopevovm,  Iv.,  30),  also  remains  in  the 
Scottish  **  breeks,"  and  the  English  "  breeches."  Corresponding  terms  are  used 
in  all  the  northern  languages  (compare  Ihre,  Glotsar.  Suio-Goth.,  ».  v.  Brackor), 
Also  the  Cossack  and  Persian  trowsers  of  the  present  day  differ  in  no  material 
respect  from  those  urtuch  were  worn  anciently  in  the  same  oountries.  Trow- 
sers were  principally  wooUen,  but  Agathias  states  (Hu^,  ii.,  6)  that  in  Europe 
they  were  also  made  of  linen  and  of  leather ;  probably  the  Asiatics  made  them 
of  cotton  and  of  silk.  Sometimes  they  were  striped,  ornamented  with  a  woof 
of  Tarious  c<4orB,  or  embroidered.  They  gradually  came  into  use  at  Rome  un- 
der tiie  emperors. 

(B.)      BOUNDABIBS. 

Galua  Narhonensis  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  e^st  by  the  Alps,  on  the  west  by  Aquitania, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Rhodanus  in  the  western  part  of  its 
course.  Pliny  gives  its  length  as  two  hundred  and  seventy 
Roman  miles,  and  its  breadth  as  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
of  the  same.  Ptolemy  compares  its  shape  to  that  of  a  paral- 
lelogram. 
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(C.)    Tbibbb  op  NABBomirBiB. 

Larger  Cammunities. 
Thb  larger  oommunities  were  seven  in  number,  and  may  be 
sabdivided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes  dwelling  on  ihe 
west  side  of  the  Rhodanns,  and,  2.  Tribes  dwelling  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  same  stream. 

1.  Tribes  dweUing  on  the  wett  $ide  of  the  Bhoddnus. 

I.  Bebrfces  {Bi6pvice^)j  called,  also,  Sarddnes  (Ldpdoveg)^  a 
monntaineer  race,  ooonpying  a  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  ex* 
tending  thence  along  the  shore  as  far  as  Narbo,  the  modem 
Narbonne.  They  were  called  Bebryoes  prior  to  Roman  times, 
and  Sardones  afterward.  They  were  of  Iberian  descent.  Their 
territory  oorrespcmded  to  the  modem  department  of  PyrinUes 
Orienialesy  and  the  southern  part  of  the  department  of  Aude. 

n.  Volcm  {OMXmoi  and  BoArat),  subdivided  into  the  Volax 
Tedosages  and  the  VoIc<b  Arecomici,  The  territory  of  the 
fonner  answered  to  the  departments  of  Arriigej  Haute  Oa^ 
Ttmne^  Tam^  and  the  southwestern  part  of  the  department  of 
Aveiron^  and  that  of  the  latter  to  the  departments  of  HerauUj 
Gfardy  and  the  southeaatem  part  of  the  department  of  Aveiron 
and  that  of  Loxire,  The  VoIcsb  were  a  large  and  powerfiil 
tribe  of  Celtio  origin,  and  comprehended  under  the  two  main 
divisions  just  mentioned  many  minor  communities,  of  whom 
the  JEtaeini  appeal  to  have  been  the  most  important 

m.  Helvii  {'EXovoi)i  a  tribe  also  of  Celtic  origin,  to  the 
north  of  the  Arecomici,  and  occupying  what  is  now  the  depart* 
ment  of  Ardiche.    They  are  also  called  Elut. 

2.  Tnbei  dwtUing  fm  ihe  eeut  side  of  the  Bhoddnus, 

L  AUobrdges  {*AXX66pcye^  and  'AXX66pvye^)j  between  the 
Rhod&nus  and  Isftra,  in  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  the 
department  of  Dr&me^  the  departments  of  Isire  and  Moni 
BlanCf  and  the  western  portion  of  the  department  of  Letium. 
They  were  a  large  and  powerful  tribe  of  Celtio  origin.  Their 
chief  city  was  Vienna^  now  Vienne^  and  their  farthest  city  to 
the  north  was  Cfeniva,  which  still  retains  its  name. 

n.  Cavdres  or  Cavdri  {Kavapet;)^  between  the  Rhodanus,  the 
Druentla,  and  the  Isara,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of 
Vauclusej  and  the  western  portion  of  the  department  of  Drtme  ; 
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they  dwelt,  therefore,  around  what  are  now  AvignoUj  Carpen- 
trasy  Orange^  and  Montelimart, 

m.  VocofUii  or  Vocimtii  {OhoKdvrioi),  a  powerful  tribe,  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  therefore  enjoying  their  own 
laws.  They  occnpied  what  is  now  the  largest  portion  of  the 
western  division  of  the  departments  of  the  Hautes  and  Basses 
Alpes. 

IV.  Sdtyes  (2dAv£c)rO&ll6d,  also,  Salluviij  Saliciy  or  Sallyi. 
Their  territory  corresponded  to  what  is  now  the  departments 
of  the  Rhone  and  Var.  They  were  a  large  and  savage  tribe, 
of  Lygian  or  Ligurian  origin. 

Smaller  Tribes. 

Besides  the  larger  tribes  jnst  mentioned,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing smaller  ones,  partly  surrounded  by  the  larger  communities, 
and  partly  belonging  to  the  same,  namely,  1.  NantuateSy  in 
the  northernmost  part  of  the  province,  just  below  the  Lacus 
Lemanus,  or  Lake  of  Geneva.  Caesar  speaks  of  this  tribe  in 
connection  with  the  Ver&gri  and  Seduni,  who  lay  to  the  east 
and  southeast  of  them,  and  he  makes  the  territories  of  the  three 
extend  from  the  confines  of  the  AUobroges,  and  the  Laeus  Le- 
manus, and  Rhodanus,  as  far  as  the  Alps.  The  object  of  the 
Roman  commander  was  to  open  a  secure  route  for  traders  over 
the  Alps  in  this  quarter,  and  one  on  which  they  would  not  be 
subject  to  heavy  imposts,  and  he  appears  to  have  succeeded  in 
this.  The  chief  city  of  the  Veragri  was  OctoduruSj  now  Jtfar- 
HgTii  or  Martinach  ;  and  that  of  the  Seduni  was  Civitas 
Sedunorum,  now  Sion.  2.  Centrones^  to  the  south  of  the 
Nantuates,  among  the  Graian  Alps.  Their  territory  answered 
to  the  modern  Tarantaise.  3.  Caturfges,  to  the  south  of  the 
preceding,  among  the  Cottian  Alps.  4.  Tricoriiy  to  the  west 
of  the  preceding,  d.  Vulgientes,  Memini,  and  Albimci,  to  the 
south  of  the  preceding.  6.  Suelteri  emd  Comfnonij  toward  the 
coast.  7.  Oxpbii,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  between 
Forum  Julii,  now  Frejus,  and  AntipoUs,  now  Antibes. 

(D.)    CiTiBa  OF  Narbonbnsis. 

1.  Cities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Bhoddnus. 

I.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Cities 
on  the  coast,  and,  2.  Cities  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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II.  They  will  comprise  the  oities  of  the  Bebryces,  Volae 
TectdsAgeSj  Voiced  Arecomici,  and  Helvii. 

1.  Cides  on  the  Coast. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Bebryces  we  find,  1.  IlltbSris  or  Eli' 
berriy  on  the  River  IlliberiSy  and  where  Hannibal  pitched  his 
camp  after  crossing  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  at  first  a  place  of 
some  importance,  but  sul)sequently  declined,  until  Constantino 
the  Oreat  re-established  it,  and  called  it  Helena^  in  honor  of 
his  mother.  Here  the  Umperor  Constans  was  overtaken  and 
slain  by  the  cavalry  of  the  usurper  Magnentius.  It  is  now 
ElfiCj  on  the  River  Tech.  2.  Ruscino  {^  'FovaKiv(ov)j  to  the 
north  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Ruscino.  The  city  is  now 
La  Tour  de  BxmssilUm^  and  the  river  is  now  the  Tit, 

In  the  territory  of  the  VoIob  Tectosages  we  find,  1.  Narbo 
Martius  (i}  Ndp6a)v),  now  Narbonne^  on  the  little  river  Atax 
or  AdaXj  now  the  Audej  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Locus 
Bubresus,  now  UE'tang  de  Sigean,  It  was  an  old  city,  and 
the  capital  of  the  province,  to  which  it  gave  name.  Even  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul,  Narbo  was  an  import- 
ant commercial  place,  and  hence  the  first  colony  planted  by 
Rome  in  this  country  was  established  here  (B.C.  116).  The 
new  settlement  was  called  Coloma  Atactnorum^  from  the 
Atacini,  a  tribe  of  the  Tectosages,  who  dwelt  in  this  quarter, 
and  with  whom  the  Roman  settlers  became  intermingled. 
This  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  CoUmia  Atacinorum 
Decumanorumque^  the  additional  part,  Decumanorum,  having 
been  derived  from  the  Legio  Decumana,  or  tenth  legion,  the 
remains  of  which  were  settied  here  by  Julius  Caesar,  whence 
also  the  city  of  Narbo  received  the  appellation  of  Martius. 
The  traces  of  a  large  canal  are  still  shown  here,  which  the  Ro- 
mans cut  in  order  to  connect  the  lake  into  which  the  Atax  flowed 
with  the  sea.  The  main  road  from  Italy  to  Spain  ran  through 
this  place.  Cicero  calls  Narbo  *'  Specula  Populi  Bomani  ac 
propugfMCulumj^^  and  Straba  designates  it  as  being  in  his  time 
the  emporium  of  all  Gaul.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Visi- 
goths, A.D.  462,  and  was  shortly  afterward  made  the  capital 
of  their  kingdom.  In  720  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and 
in  759  by  Pepin-le-bref. 

2.  BiBterrm  Septimanorum^  to  the  northeast,  now  Beziires^ 
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It  was  sitaate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Obris,  now  Orbe.  The 
epithet  Septimanorum  was  derived  from  the  soldiers  of  the 
seventh  legion,  who  were  settled  here  as  a  colony. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Voices  Arecomici  we  find,  1.  Agatka 
or  Agathe  (^Ayddrj)^  now  Agde.  It  was  a  settlement  of  the 
Massilians,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  and  sitaate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  ArauriSy  now  the  HSrault  2.  Mema,  now  Mise^ 
called  Mansa  by  Avienus.     3.  LeduSj  now  Lattes. 

2,  Cities  in  the  Interior, 

In  the  territory  of  the  VoloB  Tectosages  we  find,  1,  Tolosa 
Tectosagum  '(ToAdiaa),  now  Toulouse,  This  was  a  very  old 
city,  and  famed  for  its  size  and  wealth  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans  in  Gaul,  and  contained  a  temple  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  all  who  dwelt  around  the  place,  and  remarkable  for  its 
riches,  arising  from  pious  offerings.  The  gold  obtained  by 
Brennus  from  the  plunder  of  Delphi  is  said  also  to  have  been 
deposited  here.  Servilius  Ceepio,  the  Roman  commander,  on 
the  capture  of  the  city,  seized  upon  the  treasures  of  the  tem- 
ple for  his  own  use ;  but  the  misfortunes  which  subsequently 
befell  him,  and  which  were  ascribed  to  this  act  of  sacrilege, 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb  '^  Aurum  Tolosanum.^^  The  Romans 
made  this  place  a  colony,  and  under  their  dominion  it  became 
celebrated  as  a  seat  of  the  sciences.  3.  Carcdso  or  Carcdsumj 
now  Carcasson€y  on  the  Atax.  3.  Usuerva  or  Hosuervay  near 
NarbOy  now  Aubere, 

In  the  territory  of  the  Volcae  Arecomici  we  find,  1.  NemaU' 
msy  now  Nismesy  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  lay  on  the  Ro- 
man military  road  from  Italy  to  Spain,  on  the  southernmost 
slope  of  Mons  Gehenna,  and  was  distant  one  hundred  stadia 
bom  the  Rhodanus,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  from  Nar- 
bo.  Strabo  makes  it  the  capital  of  the  Arecomici,  and  states 
that,  though  inferior  to  Narbo  in  the  number  of  strangers  and 
others  resorting  to  it  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  was  superior 
in  the  number  of  its  citizens.  The  town  exercised  authority 
over  twenty-four  populous  villages,  and  enjoyed  the  Jus  Latii) 
by  virtue  of  which  those  elected  to  the  sdileship  or  quaestor- 
ship  in  Nemausus  acquired  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens. 
Nemausus  was  fortified  with  walls  and  gates  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  about  fourteen  years  before  the  Christian  era.    It 
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• 
was  the  birth-plaoe  of  Antoninud  Pius.    In  the  downfall  of  the 

Roman  empire,  Nemaosus  suffered  much ;  still,  however,  of  all 
the  towns  in  Franoe,  it  preserves  the  most  striking  memorials 
of  its  ancient  grandeur.  It  has  been  styled,  in  fact,  '^  a  second 
Some."  The  two  most  remarkable  remains  are  the  ancient 
building  known  as  ^^  La  Maison  Carr^"  (the  square  house), 
thou^  not  square,  as  its  name  would  imply,  but  a  parallelo- 
gram, and  the  amphitheatre.  The  fwmer  of  these  buildings 
was  a  temple  erected  to  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  The  am- 
phitheatre is  in  better  preservation  than  the  Ck>Iiseum  at  Rome, 
and  of  greater  extent  than  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona.  It  has 
been  computed  to  have  been  capable  of  holding  17,000  persons. 

2.  Uffemum,  to  the  southeast  of  Nemausus,  now  Beaucaire^ 
on  the  Rhone.  Strabo  calls  the  place  Oljyepvov,  Here  Avitus 
was  raised  to  the  empire,  A.D.  456,  by  the  assistance  of  'the 
Visigoths.  3.  Vindomagusj  in  the  territory  of  the  Adricomii, 
now  Vigan,  4.  Andusia^  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  Anduze. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Helvii  we  find,  1.  Alba  Augusta,  the 
capital  of  the  tribe,  and  more  commonly  called  Alba  Helvuh- 
rum.  Ptolemy,  in  mentioning  it,  corrupts  the  latter  part  of 
the  name,  and  calls  the  Hdvii  by  the  appellation  of  Elicod, 
and  errs  still  further  in  pladng  the  city  on  the  east  instead  of 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  now  Alps  or  Aps,  accord- 
ing to  D'Anville.  Some,  however,  are  in  favor  of  Viviers. 
2.  Apollinarium,  now  Aubenas.  3.  Batianaj  northeast  of 
Alba  Augusta,  now  Bats. 

2.  Cities  between  the  Rhodduus  and  the  Alps. 

I.  These  may  also  be  divided  into  two  classes,  like  those 
just  enumerated,  namely,  1.  Cities  on  the  coast,  and,  2.  Cities 
in  the  interior. 

n.  They  will  comprise  the  cities  of  the  Salyes,  Cavares, 
Vocontii,  AUobroges,  and  some  of  the  smaller  tribes. 

1.  aUea  tm  €ie  Cbatt. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Salyes,  or  between  the  Druentia  and 
the  sea,  we  find,  1.  TarascOj  a  small  place  called  ttoXCx^iov  by 
Strabo,  and  lying  opposite  to  Nemausus,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhodanus.    It  is  now  Tarascon.    2.  Areldte,  to  the  south 
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of  the  preoeding,  situate  on  the  Rhodanns,  just  where  the  river 
divided  into  two  channels,  and  now  Aries.  It  is  first  mention- 
ed by  CsBsar  {B.  C,  i.,  36 ;  ii.,  5),  who  built  here  twelve  ships 
of  war  previous  to  the  siege  of  Massilia.  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  a  place  of  no  small  trade  in  his  time.  Pomponius  Mela,  a 
writer  somewhat  later  than  Strabo,  describes  it  as  one  of  the 
richest  cities  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Other  authors  make  it  a 
Roman  colony;  and  it  was  probably  from  the  circumstance  of 
some  of  the  colonists  belonging  to  the  sixth  legion  that  it  got 
the  name  of  Arelate  Sextdnorum.  The  name  is  variously 
written.  Arelate  ia  most  common,  but  we  find  also  Ar^las 
(especiaUy  in  the  poets),  Arelat€e  ('ApeXdriu,  Strabo),  and  Are^ 
latum  ('ApiXarovj  Ptolemy),  and  in  later  times  Arelatus. 
This  city  appears  to  have  suffered  considerably  firom  the  Alle- 
manni  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  it  rose  to  greatness  and  dis- 
tinction under  the  patronage  of  Constantino  the  Great.  This 
prince  appears  to  have  built  that  part  of  Arelate  which  lay  be- 
yond the  Rhone,  and  which  forms,  in  the  present  day,  the  sub- 
urb of  Trinquetaille,  in  the  island  La  Camargue.  He  also 
gave  to  Arelate  the  name  of  Constantina,  which  it  continued 
to  bear  in  the  time  of  Honorius  (a  century  later),  who  trans- 
ferred to  it  the  seat  of  the  preetorian  prefect  of  Gallia,  which 
had  been  previously  fixed  at  Augusta  Trevirorunij  or  Treves. 
The  dignity  of  Arelate  survived  the  fall  of  the  western  empire. 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  of  a  prefect 
under  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Under  the  Merovin- 
gian Franks  it  declined. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Arelate  were  the  celebrated  Campi  Lapi' 
deij  called,  also,  Campi  Lapidarii  (rd  klBivov  nedov),  <<  the  sto- 
ny fields,"  the  poetic  tradition  respecting  which  made  this  re- 
gion the  scene  of  the  combat  between  Hercules  and  the  two 
brothers  Albion  and  Bergion,  the  giant  sons  of  Neptune.  The 
hero,  when  about  crossing  the  Rhone  with  the  oxen  of  Geryon, 
was  opposed  by  these  two  giants,  and,  having  exhausted  his  ar- 
rows in  the  conflict,  prayed  to  Jove  for  aid,  who  thereupon  sent 
him  a  shower  of  stones,  with  which  he  proved  victorious.  The 
plain  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  described  very  ac- 
curately by  Strabo,  except  that  he  assigns  it  too  small  an  ex- 
tent.   It  lies  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  east  channel  of  the 
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Rhone,  between  it  and  the  E'tang  de  Berre^  and,  aooording  to 
modern  aoooonts,  contains  from  140,000  to  170,000  English 
acres.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  shingle,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
covered  all  over  with  rolled  boulders  and  pebbles,  the  stones  va- 
rying in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pumpkin ;  and  it 
is  as  free  from  any  intermixture  of  soil  as  the  shingle  upon  the 
sea-shore.  Vegetation  is  poor  and  miserable,  yet  the  district 
supplies  winter  pasturage  to  immense  flocks  of  sheep.  The 
modem  name  is  the  plain  of  La  Crau.  This  whole  region 
must  at  one  time  have  been  entirely  submerged,  and  the  stones 
must  have  been  deposited  by  the  Rhone  and  its  tributaries,  es- 
pecially the  Durance,  under  circumstances  very  difierent  from 
their  present  physical  condition. 

On  the  route  from  Arelate  to  Massilia  lay,  3.  Maritima  Adu- 
aticorumy  now  MiramaSf  according  to  Reichaxd  and  Mannert, 
while  others  are  in  favor  of  Martigues.  It  was  also  called 
Maritima  Colonia  and  Anatiliarum  Urbsj  since  it  lay  in  the 
territory  of  the  Anatilii.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
4.  Calcaria,  now  Calissane. 

We  now  come  to,  5.  Massilia,  called  by  the  Greeks  Uaaact- 
X(a,  and  now  Marseilles.  This  place  was  founded  by  the  Pho- 
cseans  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  perhaps  the  earliest,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was  the  most  important  of  their  settlements  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Two  colonies  of  Phocseans 
successively  established  themselves  in  the  place,  the  first  about 
B.C.  600,  while  PhocsBa  was  yet  flourishing.  The  second  colo- 
nization of  Massilia  took  place  about  B.C.  544,  on  occasion  of 
the  PhoGseans  quitting  their  native  city  to  avoid  the  subjection 
with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the  Persians.  The  Mas- 
silians  were  early  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  native  tribes, 
Ligurian  and  Celtic,  over  whom  they  obtained  several  victories, 
and  established  new  settlements  along  the  coast,  in-order  to  re- 
tain them  in  subjection.  The  surrounding  barbarians  acquired 
from  the  new  settlers  some  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life :  they 
learned  to  prune  and  train  the  vine,  and  to  plant  the  olive. 
The  Massilians  had  also  to  contend  with  the  power  of  the  Car- 
thaginians (the  commercial  rivals  of  the  Greeks  in  western 
Europe),  whom  they  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  of  early  but  un- 
certain date.  The  Massilian  Constitution  was  aristocratic; 
their  laws  and  their  religious  rites  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
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lonians  of  Asia.  The  goveniing  body  was  a  senate  of  six  btm- 
dred  persons,  called  Timuohi  (rifHwxoi),  who  were  appointed 
for  life.  This  senate  had  fifteen  presidents  {npoeardTe^),  who 
formed  a  sort  of  committee,  by  which  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  government  was  managed.  Of  this  committee  three  per- 
sons  possessed  the  chief  power.  The  Timnchi  were  chosen 
firom  among  those  who  had  children,  and  in  whose  family  the 
right  of  citizenship  had  been  possessed  by  tiiree  generations. 
The  Massilians,  like  the  Phooeeans,  were  a  naval  people,  and 
planted  several  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Gaol,  Spain,  and  It- 
aly. They  early  and  steadily  coltivated  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  which  alliance  was  gradually  converted  into  subjec* 
tion.  In  the  civil  wcur  of  Pompey  and  Cesar,  they  embraced 
the  party  of  the  former,  and  closed  their  gates  upon  Ceesar,  un- 
der pretence  of  preserving  neutrality  (B.C.  49).  After  con- 
tending for  some  time  against  Ceesar's  lieutenants,  Trebonius 
and  Brutus,  they  surrendered  to  that  commander  himself  on 
his  return  from  his  victory  over  the  Pompeians  in  Spain.  Cae- 
sar, however,  did  not  reduce  them  to  entire  subjection,  but  left 
two  legions  in  garrison,  while  he  marched  forward  into  Italy. 
The  municipal  government  of  Massilia  remained  unaltered,  but 
its  political  independence  was  virtually  overthrown.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Massilians  was  now  more  directed  to  literature 
and  philosophy,  of  which,  indeed,  they  were  already  diligent 
cultivators.  They  had  spread  through  the  south  of  Oaul  the 
knowledge  of  the  Ghreek  written  character,  which  Ceesar  found 
in  use  among  the  Helvetii,  and  now  their  city  became  to  the 
west  of  Europe  what  Athens  was  to  the  east.  The  moderate 
charges  and  frugal  habits  of  the  citizens  added  to  the  ndvan- 
tages  of  the  spot  as  a  place  of  study,  and  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Roman  youth  resorted  thither.  Cicero  has  recorded  in 
the  strongest  language  the  praises  of  the  Massilians  {Orat.pro 
L.  Flacco,  c.  26).  Livy  has  put  a  high  encomium  upon  them 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Rhodian  embassador  (xxxvii.,  54) ;  and  Tac- 
itus {AgriCj  c.  4)  has  spoken  in  the  same  strain.  For  more 
than  three  centuries  the  history  of  Massilia  presents  no  events 
of  interest.  In  the  troubles  which  followed  the  abdication  of 
Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  the  latter  (A.D.  310)  attempted  to 
resume  the  purple  at  Arelate,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  his  son-in-law ;  but,  being  baffled  in  his  attempt, 
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he  fled  to  Maasilia,  whioh  be  vainly  attempted  to  defend.  The 
CHty  was  taken  by  Constantine,  and  Maximian  beoame  his  own 
executioner.  In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Massilia  repelled  the 
attempt  of  the  Visigothio  king,  Ataulphos,  to  take  possession, 
but  it  afterward  became  the  prey  of  the  Burgundians,  Visigoths, 
and  Franks.  It  was  taken  from  the  Franks  by  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth,  king  of  Italy.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, it  was  ceded  with  the  rest  of  Provence  by  Vitiges  the 
Ostrogoth  to  the  Franks. 

Leaving  Massilia,  and  following  the  line  of  the  coast,  we  come 
next  to,  6.  Tauroentuniy  called,  also,  Tauroeis  and  Taurenti' 
«i»,  the  site  of  which  is  to  be  sought  between  Ceireste  and 
Toulon.  Ukert  places  it  at  Tarento.  7.  Tela  Martiusy  now 
Toulon.  This  place  is  noticed  as  a  harbor  in  the  '<  Itinerarium 
Maritimum"  of  Antoninus.  It  is  noticed,  also,  by  the  anony« 
mous  geographer  of  Ravenna,  who  calls  it  simply  Tela ;  and 
from  the  ^^  Notitia  Dignitatom  per  Oallias,"  which  enumerates, 
among  other  officers,  the  *^  Procurator  Baphii  Telonensis  Oal« 
liarum"  (Overseer  of  the  dye*house  for  the  provinces  of  Gaul 
at  Telo),  it  appears  that  the  prinoipal  government  dye-house  in 
Gaul  was  here.  A  bishojaric  was  established  here  in  the  fourth 
century,  which  oantinued  till  the  Revolution :  the  bishop  was 
a  suffiragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Arelate.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
Telo  Martins  was  repeatedly  ruined  by  the  Saracens,  and  as 
often  recovered  from  the  disaster.  8.  Olbia,  a  Massilian  cole* 
ny,  now,  according  to  D'Anville,  Eoubes^  not  far  from  Hiires. 
Along  this  coast  are  three  islands,  called,  respectively,  Prote, 
Mese^  and  HypcRaj  or,  by  a  general  name,  Stmchddes^  of  which 
mention  will  be  inade  in  speaking  of  the  islands  of  Narbonen- 
sis.  9.  Forum  Juliij  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now 
Frej'us.  This  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  col- 
ony of  the  Massilians,  but  the  time  of  its  foundation  is  un- 
known. It  took  its  Roman  name  from  Julius  CsBsar,  who  may 
possibly  have  commenced  the  excavation  of  the  port,  which  was 
completed  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  This  emperor  established 
here  the  station  of  a  fleet  destined  to  protect  the  coast  of  Gaul. 
A  Roman  colony  was  also  fixed  here  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
town  beoame  wealthy  and  populous.  It  was  the  birth-plaoe 
of  the  cdebrated  Agricola.  10.  Aqwie  S^ic^^  now  AiXj  north- 
east of  MasffiUa,  and  just  above  the  River  CisnuSf  now  the 
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Axe,  It  owed  its  origin  and  name  to  the  Romans ;  for  the  pro- 
consul C.  Sextius  Calvinus,  having  defeated  the  Salavii  or 
Salyes,  founded  a  colony  here  about  120  B.C.,  and  gave  it,  on 
account  of  its  medicinal  springs,  the  name  of  Aqum  Sexti€Bj 
i.  €,j  "  the  waters  of  Sextius."  These  springs  have  been  dis- 
covered in  modem  days,  but  are  now  in  small  repute.  11.  Ad 
Horrea,  now. Cannes.  12.  Antipdlisj  now  Antibes.  This  place 
was  founded  by  the  Massilians  as  a  barrier  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Salyes  and  Ligurians.  Some  accounts  state  that 
the  Massilians  took  it  from  a  tribe  of  the  Ligurians.  It  was 
taken  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massilia,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  placed  in  the  rank  of  an  Italic  city ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  flourishing  place,  to  which  the  tunny  fish- 
ery may  have  contributed.  The  remains  of  a  theatre  and  some 
other  ancient  buildings  attest  its  former  importance.  During 
the  Roman  dominion  there  was  an  arsenal  here,  and  the  town 
was  protected  by  fortifications,  of  which  two  strong  towers  yet 
remain.  13.  Nicaa  (Nt«Mua),  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Varus  or 
Var^  now  Nice,  It  was  founded  by  the  Massilians,  and  forti- 
fied by  them  to  repress  the  n^ghboring  tribes,  and  secure  the 
navigation  of  the  adjacent  sea.  It  continued  subject  to  the 
Massilians  after  the  establishment  of  the  Varus  as  the  bounda- 
ry of  Gaul  and  Italy.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  strong 
fortress. 

2.  Cities  in  the  Interior  of  the  Country. 

I.  These  may  be  subdivided  into  four  classes,  namely,  1. 
Cities  between  the  left  or  southern  arm  of  the  Druentia  and  the 
places  along  the  coast  which  have  just  been  mentioned ;  2.  Cit- 
ies between  the  right  and  left  arms  of  the  Druentia  ;  3.  Cities 
between  the  right  arm  of  the  Druentia  and  the  River  Isara ; 
4.  Cities  between  the  Isara  and  the  Rhodanus. 

II.  The  first  of  these  classes  will  comprehend  cities  belonging 
to  the  Oxybiif  Suetrij  Nerusij  and  VedianHi;  the  second^  cit- 
ies belonging  to  the  Albiasci,  Avantici^  and  Bodiontici;  the 
thirds  cities  belonging  to  the  Meminiy  Vulgientes^  Vocontiij 
Cavares^  Segalanm^  and  Tricorii;  and  the  fourth^  cities  be- 
longing to  the  AllobrogeSy  Tricastinij  and  Nantudtes. 

First  Class.  1.  Alba  Augusta,  now  Aups.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Alba  Helmorum,  also  called  Alba  Augusta^  whid) 
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lay  oa  the  other  side  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hel- 
YuL  2.  AfUetB  or  Antets^  now  Ampuis.  3.  SalincBy  a  city  of 
the  Suetri,  taking  its  name  from  the  salt  springs  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, now  Castellanej  in  the  Maritime  Alps.  4.  Vergunni^ 
the  name  of  a  city  and  people  among  the  Alps,  now  Vergons, 
5.  Ectini^  another  Alpine  city  and  people,  now  Estine,  6. 
Glannativa  or  Glamnateva,  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  now  Olandives.  . 

Second  Class.  1.  Griselum^  in  the  angle  between  the  two 
arms  of  the  Druentia.  There  were  medicinal  springs  in  this 
quarter,  and  hence  the  place  was  also  called  Aqu(B  Chiselicce, 
An  inscription,  in  which  the  words  Nymphis  Oriseltcis  occur, 
was  found  at  the  baths  of  Greaulxj  and  therefore  fixes  the  lo- 
cality. 2.  Reii  Apollinares,  or  simply  Reiij  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding,  now  Bdez.  It  was  a  Roman  colony.  The 
earlier  name  was  Albece  or  Albicsce^  and  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  AlbioBci.  3.  Samtium  or  Civitas  Saniciensium^  to  the 
northeast,  now  Senez,  4.  Dinia  or  Civitas  Dienensium,  now 
Digne^  to  the  northwest  of  Sanitium. 

Third  Class.  1.  Apta  Julia^  the  capital  of  the  Vulgientes^ 
north  of  the  Druentia,  and  east  of  Avenio.  It  is  now  Apt.  It 
was  a  Roman  colony,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  name  indicates. 
2.  CabelliOj  the  capital  of  the  CavareSj  to  the  west  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  lying  on  the  Druentia ;  now  Cavaillon,  on  the  Du* 
ranee.  3.  Avenio,  in  the  angle  between  the  Rhodanus  and 
Druentia,  now  Avignon.  Some  writers  ascribe  the  origin  of 
Avenio  to  a  colony  from  Massilia ;  according  to  another  opin- 
ion, it  was  the  original  capital  of  the  C&vares,  from  whom  it 
was  called  Avenio  Cavarum.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  at  an  early  period  of  their  dominion  in  Gaul,  and  a 
Roman  colony  appears  to  have  been  established  here.  Upon 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west  of  Europe,  it 
was  possessed  by  the  Burgundians,  and  afforded  to  the  king  of 
that  people  a  secure  asylum  from  the  power  of  Clevis,  king  of 
Ihe  Franks,  who  besieged  it  in  vain.  It  subsequently  became 
sabjeot,  perhaps  for  a  short  time,  to  the  Visigoths,  certamly  to 
the  Ostrogoths,  Franks,  and  Saracens.  The  Saracens  took  it 
twice,  but  could  not  retain  it.  4.  Ca/rpentoracte,  to  the  north- 
east of  Avenio,  now  Carpentras,  on  the  River  Auzon.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Cavares,  and  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
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Julins  Cssar.  Valedus  makes  it  identioal  with  Ptolemy's , 
Forum  Neronis  Meminorum^  but  this  is  rather  Forcalquier. 
At  Carpentoracte  may  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  triumphal 
arch  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  defeated  here  the  Allobro- 
ges  and  Arvemi.  5.  Arausio  {^Apavoltjv)^  now  Orange,  north 
of  Avenio.  This  was  also  a  city  of  the  Cavares.  Mela  and 
Pliny  call  it  Arausio  Secundanorum,  from  the  soldiers  of  the 
second  legion,  who  were  settled  there  as  colomsts.  On  coins 
the  full  title  is  Colonia  Arausio  Secundanorum  Cohortis 
XXXIIL  Orange  contains  more  Roman  antiquities  than  most 
other  towns  in  France,  and  may  vie  with  the  cities  of  Italy. 
The  principal  of  these  is  a  triumphal  arch,  called,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  the  Arch  of  M arius,  but  which  is  prob- 
ably of  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  Visigoths  and  Burgundians 
got  possession  of  this  place  on  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  from  them  it  passed  to  the  Franks.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  the  capital  of  a  principality,  which,  after  passing  through 
different  families,  came  to  that  of  Nassau.  The  title  of  Prince 
of  Orange  is  still  retained  by  the  royal  fEunily  of  Holland. 
6.  VasiOy  now  VaisaUf  to  the  northeast  of  Arausio,  called  by 
Pliny  '^  Colonia  et  Caput  Vocontiorum."  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Trogns  Pompeius. 

7.  NwomAgusj  called,  also,  Augusta,  now  Nion,  northwest 
of  Vasio.  8.  Mons  Seleucus  or  Saleucus,  to  the  east,  the  name 
of  a  mountain  and  city  where  Magnentius  met  with  his  sec- 
ond defeat  from  Constantius.  Many  remains  of  antiquity  are 
still  found  here.  The  name  of  the  spot,  as  given  by  Ukert,  is 
La  bdtie  Mont  Salmon.  9.  Dea  Vocontiorum,  now  Dt^,  to 
the  northwest.  A  Roman  colony  was  settled  here,  with  the 
title  of  Colonia  Dea  Augusta  Vocontiorum.  10.  Valentia,  to 
the  northwest,  now  Valence.  It  was  situate  on  the  Rhodanus, 
a  short  distance  below  the  junction  of  tiie  Isara  with  that  stream. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Segalauni  or  Segovellaunij  and  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  colony.  In  the  time  of  the  later 
western  emperors  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and 
afforded  a  refuge  to  Constantine,  who  had  assumed  the  purple 
in  Britain,  and  was  fruitlessly  besieged  here  by  Sarus  the  Ooth, 
whom  Stilicho  had  sent  against  him.  Jovinus,  another  usurp- 
er, sought  refuge  here,  but  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Visigoths, 
who,  under  their  king  Ataulphus,  had  taken  part  against  him. 
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It  was  afterward  sabjeot  to  the  Burgundians,  and  passed  from 
them  to  the  Franks.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Aries,  and  was  the  capital  of  Valentinois,  a 
district  of  Dauphin^. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  River  Tricus  or  Tracus,  now  the 
Dracj  which  flowed  into  the  Isara  just  below  Gratianopolis, 
now  Grenoble  J  dwelt  the  Tricorii.  Among  their  cities,  contin- 
uing our  enumeration  of  those  composing  the  third  class,  we 
may  mention,  1.  Gratianqpolis.  In  the  ^^  Theodosian  Table," 
and  in  the  '^  Notitia  Imperii,"  it  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
Cularo.  Inscriptions,  which  have  been  dug  up,  speak  of  the 
fortifications  and  the  edifices  within  the  town,  which  were 
erected  by  the  emperors  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  firom  whose 
assumed  designations  of  Jovius  and  Herculius  two  of  the  gates 
were  named  Porta  Joma  and  Porta  HerctUea,  In  the  fourth 
century  the  name  Oratianopolis  was  given  to  the  town,  in 
compliment  to  the  Emperor  Gratianus ;  and  this  name  grad- 
ually superseded  the  old  one,  Cularo,  and  was  the  arigin  of  the 
modem  one,  Grenoble.  In  Cicero's  time,  Cularo  was  a  frontier 
town  of  the  Allobroges,  to  which  tribe  the  Tricorii  appear  origin- 
ally to  have  belonged.  2.  license  Castrum^  to  the  southeast  of 
the  preceding,  the  site  of  whioh,  according  to  Durandi,  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  vicinity  of  either  Oze  (called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Ossis)  or  in  that  of  Huez.  3.  Ca^torissium,  to  the  northeast, 
now,  according  to  Reichard,  Petit  Chat.  4.  Caturigm^  called, 
also,  Caiurigomagm  or  Catorimagus^  to  the  southeast  of  the 
preceding,  near  the  Druentia.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Catu- 
riges,  and  is  now  Chorges.  5.  Eburodunum  or  Ebrodunum^ 
now  Embrvn^  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  on  a  mount- 
ain, the  roots  of  which  were  washed  by  the  Druentia.  In  the 
"  Notitia  Civit,  Prov.  Max.  8equan?^  it  is  called  Castmm 
Ebredunense.  This  place  obtained  various  privileges  firom  the 
Roman  emperors. 

Fourth  Class.  1.  Vienna^  now  Vienne^  on  the  Rhodanus, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Allobroges.  This  place  was  already  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  who  makes  mention  of  it  in 
his  conunentaries.  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Oi^tewa,  whidi 
is  also  the  orthography  of  Strabo,  while  in  the  Peutinger  Ta- 
ble it  is  written  Vigenna  ;  this  last,  however,  is  very  probably 
a  mistake.    It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  rival  of  its  neigh- 
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bor  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons,  In  the  civil  war  at  the  dose  of 
Nero's  reign,  it  embraced  the  party  of  Galba,  from  whom  it  re- 
ceived many  honors.  Tradition  fixes  Vienna  as  the  place  of 
Pilate's  banishment  after  he  had  been  displaced  from  his  gov- 
ernment of  Judsea,  and  a  Roman  stractore,  stUl  standing,  is 
popularly  called  his  tomb.  The  people  of  this  place  appear  to 
have  been  great  admirers  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  which  has 
been  taken  as  an  indication  that  literature  v^as  cultivated  among 
them.  Martial  gives  to  Vienna  the  epithet  "  vitifera^^  (vine- 
bearing),  and  the  vineyards  on  the  Rhone,  immediately  oppo- 
site, still  produce  the  Cote  Rotie,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  French 
red  wines,  while  the  hills  around  Vienne,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  are  covered  with  vineyards,  which  produce  abundance  of 
good  red  wine.  2.  Greneva^  now  Gen^e,  as  the  name  is  writ- 
ten in  French,  or  Oenf,  according  to  the  German  orthography, 
while  in  English  we  still  call  it  Geneva.  It  was  situate  at 
the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Locus  LemanuSj  or  Lake  of 
Geneva,  where  the  Rhodanus  issued  from  it,  and  on  the  south- 
em  bank  of  the  stream.  The  place  is  mentioned  by  Ceesar, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  the  farthest  city  of  the  Allobroges  in  this 
quarter,  and  close  to  the  confines  of  the  Helvetii,  with  whose 
territory  it  was  connected  by  a  bridge  across  the  Rhodanus. 
Modern  Geneva  occupies  both  banks  of  the  stream,  though  the 
larger  portion  of  the  city  is  still  on  the  southern  side.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  that,  down  to  the  time  of  the  '^  Itinera- 
ries" and  the  "  Theodosian  Table,"  no  one  of  the  geographical 
writers  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Caesar  makes  any  mention  of 
the  place.  By  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  is  often  allud- 
ed to,  but  under  the  name  of  Grenana,  Jenna^  &g.  3.  TamU' 
ja^  called,  also,  Acaunum^  now  St.  Maurice^  on  the  Rhone. 
4.  OctoduruSj  now  Martigny  or  Marttnach.  5.  Centranum 
Civitas,  called,  in  the  Notitia,  Darantasiay  the  capital  of  the 
Centrones,  on  the  Isara,  now  MontierSy  on  the  Isire. 

Islands  belonging'  to  Oallia  Narbonensis^  and  lying  in  tke 

Sinus  OaXlicus. 

I.  Blascon  {fj  BAoaxcjv),  now  Brescon^  belonging  to  the  Vol- 
08B  Arecomici,  and  not  far  from  Agatha,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Arauris,  or  Herauit. 

n.  Metlna^  lying  anciently,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the  mouth 
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of  the  Bhone,  ''  in  Rkodani  ostio?^  As,  however,  he  gives  the 
river  three  mouths,  and  as  the  island  is  not  any  fnrther  men- 
tioned, its  position  ean  not  he  determined  with  certainty.  Mem- 
nert  is  in  favor  of  identifying  it  with  the  small  island  of  Jama- 
tan,  which,  along  with  two  others,  lies  in  front  of  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Rhone. 

in.  Stcschddes  {al  IroixaSeg  vfjaoi),  now  Isles  ePHiires,  he- 
longing  to  the  territory  of  the  Salyes,  and  lying  in  a  southeast 
direction  from  Telo  Martins,  or  Toulon,  The  Oreek  name  has 
reference  to  their  heing  ranged  on  the  same  line,  or  in  a  row 
(from  CToixo^j  "  a  row").  They  received  this  appellation  from 
the  Massilians,  who  colonized  some  of  them.  Straho  and  Ptol- 
emy make  the  number  to  have  been  five,  three  large  and  two 
small,  but  give  the  names  of  only  three,  Prote,  now.  Parque- 
rolles  ;  Mese  or  Pomponiana,  now  Portcros  ;  and  Hyptea,  now 
du  Levant  or  Titan,  The  two  smaller  ones  Mannert  thinks 
are  the  modem  Ribandas  and  Bageaux.  Mela  comprehends 
under  the  name  of  Stcechades  all  the  islands  along  the  coast 
of  Gaul  from  Liguria  to  Massilia.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
places  them  near  Niceea  and  Antipolis.  Dioscorides  calls  these 
islands  Inx^^^^  ^^nd  Apollonius  Bhodius,  AiyvariSegj  from  their 
being  inhabited  by  Ligyans,  who,  as  before  remarked,  are  the 
same  with  the  Salyes.  Tacitus  styles  them  Massiliensium 
instdm, 

IV.  Planasia,  called,  also,  Lerina,  now  St.  Honorai,  near 
Antipolis. 

V.  Leron  {fj  A^pcov),  now  St  Marguerite,  also  near  Antipo- 
lis. All  the  islands  in  this  quarter,  including  the  Stcechades, 
&c.,  were  held  by  the  Massilians,  who  fortified  them  against 
the  incursions  of  pirates.  On  the  island  of  Leron  they  erected 
a  temple  to  the  hero  Leron,  after  whom  the  island  was  named. 

8.  AQTJITANIA. 

(A.)      N  A  K  B  8. 

I.  The  name  Aquitania,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  ori- 
ginally applied  to  the  southwestern  comer  of  Gaul,  from  the 
Ganmma  to  the  Pyrenees,  but  was  afterward,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  extended  to  that  portion  of  Celtic  Gaul  compre^ 
hended  between  the  Gsirumna  and  Ligeris. 

n.  According  to  Pliny,  the  earlier  name  of  Aquitania  proper 
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was  Armoricaj  a  Celtic  appellation,  denoting  a  region  border- 
ing on  the  sea,  and  derived  from  tiie  Celtic  words  ar  mor,  *'  on 
the  sea." 

Obb.  Ukert  thinks  that  Pliny  is  here  in  error,  the  tenn  Armorica  properly  de- 
noting the  tract  of  country  along  the  Atlantic,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris 
and  that  of  the  Sequana.  Mannert,  on  the  other  hand,  defends  the  correctness 
of  Pliny*s  remark.  According  to  Mannert,  the  Gauls  gaye  the  name  of  Annor- 
ica  to  all  the  country  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  as  a  general  appellation ;  and  as  the 
Romans  before  Cesar's  time  knew  no  other  coast  of  Gaul  but  that  of  Aquita- 
nia,  he  supposes  that  they  considered  the  term  Armorica  to  apply  in  a  special 
sense  to  this  whole  country,  and  he  even  thinks  that  the  name  AquUania  is 
nothing  mor^  than  a  Latin  form  of  the  word  Amufriea. 

(B.)    Early  and  bubsbqubnt  Hxstobt  of  Aquxtania. 

I.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Aquitania  proper  are  supposed 
to  have  been  of  Iberian  origin,  and  distinct  from  the  Celtic 
race.  The  names  of  places  among  the  tribes  of  Aquitanian 
origin,  therefore,  are  in  the  Iberian  form,  and  not  a  single  one 
of  such  places  had  a  Celtic  appellation. 

II.  Still,  however,  we  must  not  suppose  that,  even  in  Aqui- 
tania proper,  there  were  not  some  tribes  of  Celtic  origin,  as  the 
names  of  their  towns  denote.  These  were,  however,  compara- 
tively very  few  in  number,  and  the  most  important  one  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  the  Bituriges  Vibisci. 

ni.  Ceesar  did  not  go  into  Aquitania,  but  his  lieutenant,  the 
younger  Crassus,  made  an  incursion  into  it.  The  country, 
however,  was  not  finally  subjugated  until  the  year  28  B.C., 
when  Augustus  sent  Marcus  Valerius  M essala  to  conquer  it. 
The  poet  Tibullus  accompanied  Messala  in  this  expedition, 
which  he  has  commemorated  in  his  poems. 

IV.  Under  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  Visigoths,  after  rava- 
ging Italy,  passed  into  Gaul,  and  took  possession  of  Aquitania, 
which  they  kept  until  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  defeated 
them  in  a  great  battle  near  Poictiers,  A.D.  507,  and  killed  their 
king,  Alaric  II.  Aquitania  then  became  part  of  the  monarchy 
of  the  Franks,  but  under  the  weak  successors  of  Clovis  it  was 
detached  from  it  again,  and  given  as  an  appanage  to  Charibert, 
a  younger  son  of  Clotarius  II. 

V.  At  a  later  period,  Aquitania  underwent  another  change 
in  its  southern  limits.  The  Vascdnes,  a  Spanish  people,  find- 
ing themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  Visigoths,  crossed  the  Pyr- 
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enees,  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Aquitania,  which 
firom  them  took  the  name  of  Vasoonia  or  Grascony,  which  it  has 
retained  ever  since,  while  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  same 
province  continued  to  be  called  Aqnitaine,  and  afterward,  by 
oormption,  Ghiienne. 

(C.)    Tbibbb  of   Aqvxtanxa. 

The  tribes  of  Aqnitania,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  name, 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes  be- 
tween the  Pyrenees  and  Gamnma,  and,  2.  Tribes  between  the 
Garomna  and  the  Ligeris. 

1.  IHbes  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Gammna. 

(a)  Larger  CommunHies. 

I.  TarbeUi  (Tdp^AAoi),  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  extending  firom 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  territory  of  the  Bituriges  Vibisoi,  who  dwelt 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna.  They  occupied  what  would 
now  correspond  to  the  departments  of  the  Basses  Pyrin^s  and 
Landes. 

n.  Auscii  (KIoiuol)^  between  the  Aturis  and  the  Garumna. 
Their  country  would  correspond  now  to  portions  of  the  present 
departments  of  Hautes  PyrhUes^  Gersj  &c.  Mela  calls  them 
the  most  renowned  of  the  Aquitani,  ^'  Aquitanorum  clarissimi 
sunt  Auscii  ;"  and  Strabo  calls  their  country  a  beautifdl  one ; 

in.  Bituriges  Vibisci  (BtTovptye?  ol  Ovt&ifJKoi)^  called  by  Stra- 
bo  ^oawUy  and  by  Pliny  "  Bituriges  Liberia  cognomine  Ubiscij^^ 
a  large  and  powerful  people  of  Celtic  origin,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Garunma,  near  its  mouth.  They  dwelt,  therefore,  in  what 
would  be  now  the  country  around  BourdeauXj  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cfironde.  The  Boii,  whom  Ausonius  first  mentions 
in  this  quarter,  dwelt  still  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
the  Vasdtes  and  Nitiobrxges  occupied  small  tracts  of  country 
along  the  left  banks  of  the  Rhodanus.  These  three  last  men- 
tioned tribes  were  also  Celtic  ones. 

(b)  SmaUer  CommunUiei, 

Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  mention  were  the  following: 
1.  CanvemBj  on  both  sides  of  the  Garumna,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.     They  were  a  mixed  race  of  deserters  and  robbers, 
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and  were  finally  settled  by  Pompey  in  the  town  of  Lugdunum 
Convenarum,  now  St.  Bertrand,  2.  BigerroneSj  between  the 
Tarbelli  and  Convense.  3.  Elusdtes,  to  the  northwest  of  the 
Ausoii.  Their  chief  city  was  Elusa^  now  Eauze,  on  the  Cfe- 
lize,  in  the  department  of  Gers.  4.  Cocoss&ies,  called  by  Pliny 
Cocossates  Sexsigndni^  dwelling  in  what  is  now  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chalosscj  between  Dax  and  Mont  de  Marsan.  5.  Ono- 
brisatesy  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Nibousan. 
6.  Tarusdtes,  around  what  is  now  Tursan,  in  the  department 
df  Landes.  7.  Vasates,  called  by  CsBsar  Vacates,  and  the  same, 
probably,  with  the  Basabocades  of  Pliny.  Their  territory  lay 
^im  the  left  bank  of  the  Garumna,  and  corresponded  to  what 
used  to  be  Bazadois. 

2.  Tribes  between  the  Garumna  and  Ligeris. 

(a)  Larger  Communities, 

I.  Pictbnes  {Tlinrove^),  called  by  Ammianus  Maroellinus  Pirc- 
tavtj  dwelling  immediately  south  of  the  Ligeris,  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course.  Their  territory  answered  to  what  is  now 
the  department  of  La  Vendue,  and  the  southern  and  vrestem 
parts  of  the  department  of  Loire  infMeurey  the  department  of 
Detix  S&ores,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  department  of  Map^ 
enne  et  Loire.  In  other  words,  their  territory  corresponded  to 
what  was  formerly  Poitou. 

n.  BitUriges  Cidn  {BiTvpiye^  ol  Kov6oi),  dwelling  to  the 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  in  what  is  now  the  departments  of 
Vienncy  Indre,  and  Chen 

in.  Sant&nes  {Idvroyoi),  to  the  north  of  the  Garunma,  near 
its  mouth,  now  the  departments  of  Charente  infSrieure  and 
Charente  sup^eure. 

TV.  Lemovices  (Aefio6iKeg),  to  the  east  of  the  Pictones  and 
Santones,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Haute  Viennef 
formerly  Limosin. 

V.  Arverni  {^Apovepvoi),  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding. 
They  occupied  what  is  now  the  department  of  Conize,  and 
also  those  of  Haute  Vienne,  Creuze,  and  Puy  de  D&me. 

VI.  Petrocorii  {UerpoKopioi),  to  the  southwest  of  the  Lemo- 
vices, in  what  used  to  be  called  Perigord,  but  is  now  the  de* 
partment  of  Dordogne. 
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Vn.  Cadurci  {Kadovpicoi)j  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Lot 

Vm.  Ruteni  (Tovnyvot),  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
in  what  was  formerly  Bouergne,  hut  what  answers  now  to 
portions  of  the  departments  of  Lot^  Tartij  and  Aveiron. 

(b)  Smaller  ChmmuniHes, 

The  most  important  of  these  were,  1.  Nttiobriges,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Garumna,  but  especially  on  the  northern  side. 
Their  territory  answered  to  what  is  now  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  department  of  Lot  et  Garonne,  and  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  department  of  Lot.  2.  Gabali  or  Gabales  (TataXelg),  to 
the  east  of  the  Ruteni.  They  were  a  mountaineer  race,  and 
principally  occupied  in  working  silver  mines.  Their  country 
answered  to  portions  of  the  departments  of  ilvef  row,  Lozdre,  and 
Cantal.  3.  Velavi  (OveXXaiot),  called  by  Ceesar  Vellauni,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  Gabali,  and  at  one  time  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Arverni,  as  we  are  informed  by  Ceesar  and  Strabo. 
They  dwelt  among  the  Cevennes  (Mens  Cebenna),  in  the  mod- 
em Velay. 

(D.)    Cities  or  Aquitania. 

These  may  be  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tribes, 
namely,  1.  Cities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garumna, 
and,  2.  Cities  between  the  Garumna  and  the  Ligeris. 

1.  Cities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Garumna. 

Among  the  Tarbelli  we  find,  1.  Lapurdum,  now  Bayonne, 
in  the  Tracti^  Lapurdensis,  now  Labour.  2.  Carasce,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  called  by  CsBsar  Garites,  now  Ga* 
ris.  3.  Beneharnum,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now 
Lascar.  4.  Aqua  Tarbellicce  or  Augustce,  on  the  coast,  north- 
west of  Lapurdum,  now  Dax.  5.  Sibusates,  to  the  northeast 
of  Lapurdum,  now  Sobusse.  6.  Atura,  called,  also,  Vicus  Ju- 
Hi  and  Aturres,  situate  on  the  Aturis  or  Adour.  It  is  now 
Aire.  7.  Boii  or  Boates,  in  the  territory  of  the  Boii,  now  T^e 
de  Buck.  The  resin  furnished  by  the  pines  in  this  district  ob- 
tained for  the  Boii  the  appellation  of  "  Piceos  Boios.^^ 

Among  the  Bituriges  Vibisci  we  find,  1.  Burdigala  {Bovp- 
diyaXa),  now  Bourdeaux,  on  the  Garumna.    It  was  an  import- 
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ant  place  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  mentions  it  as  the  chief 
trading  place  of  the  Bituriges.  He  describes  the  town  as  situ- 
ate XifivodakaTTfi  Ttviy  which  D'Anville  interprets  as  meaning  a 
place  up  to  which  the  sea  (or  tide)  flows.  The  importance  of 
Burdigala  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  made  the 
capital  of  Aquitania  Secunda.  Ausonius,  a  Latin  poet  of  the 
fourth  century,  himself  a  native  of  this  place,  has  left  a  de- 
scription of  it  in  his  poem  Clarce  UrbeSy  or  Ordo  Nobilium 
Urbium^  and  describes  it  as  '^  renowned  for  wine,  and  streams, 
and  the  manners  and  talents  of  its  inhabitants."  Under  the 
Romans,  Burdigala  was  not  the  scene  of  any  important  his- 
torical event,  except  the  assumption  of  the  purple  by  Tacitus, 
in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  in  the  third  century.  It  derives  its 
reputation  rather  from  the  zeal  with  which  literature  was  here 
cultivated.  2.  Noviomagtis^  to  the  northwest  of  Burdigala, 
now  CastilloTiy  according  to  Mannert ;  but,  according  to  Bei- 
chard,  Castelnau  de  Medoc.  3.  SerWy  to  the  southeast  of  Bur- 
digala, now  Rions.  4.  Varadetum^  to  the  northeast  of  Burdi- 
gala, now  Caraye, 

Among  the  Vasates  we  find  VasatcBj  now  BazaSj  the  chief 
city  of  this  tribe ;  among  the  Elusates,  the  city  otElusaj  called 
by  Mela  ElusaberriSy  now  Eauzsy  the  capital  of  this  commu- 
nity ;  among  the  Ausdij  the  city  of  ClimberriSy  or  Augusta 
Ausciorum^  now  Auch^  their  capital ;  among  the  Bigerrones, 
their  chief  city  Turba^  called  in  the  Notitia  Civitas  Turba 
cum  castro  Bigorra,  now  Tarbes  ;  and  AqtuB  Onesiorum,  with 
its  baths,  now  Barriges  ;  among  the  Convened^  the  city  of 
Lugdunum  Convenarum^  now  jS^.  Bertrandj  already  mention- 
ed; CrodunuMy  now  Gourdan^  on  the  upper  Garunma;  AqwB 
Convenarum,  now  Bagnires  ;  and  Aginnum,  now  Ageuy  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Garumna. 

2.  Cities  between  the  Garumna  and  Ligeris. 

Among  the  Pictones  we  find,  1.  Limonumy  called,  also,  Ptc- 
tavi,  and  now  Poitiers.  It  was  probably  the  capital  of  the 
tribe.  In  the  Peutinger  Table  it  is  called  Lemuno.  Upon  the 
downfall  of  the  western  empire  this  city  repeatedly  sufiered. 
It  was  pillaged,  A.D.  410,  by  the  Vandals,  and  subsequently 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  who  extended  their  do- 
minion over  all  the  countries  south  and  west  of  the  Loire.    In 
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the  subflequent  inyasion  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom  by  Clovis, 
the  vioinity  of  Poitiers  was  distinguished  by  the  first  of  the 
three  great  contests  that  have  rendered  it  the  most  remarka- 
ble battle-field  of  France.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was 
defeated  and  killed  by  Clevis  at  VougUy  the  same  with  Vouille^ 
a  village  on  the  River  Auzancej  a  few  miles  west  of  Poitiers. 
In  A.D.  732,  the  Saracens  were  defeated  here  by  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  and  western  Europe  was  thereby  saved  firom  the  Moham- 
medan yoke ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  memorable  battle  was 
fought  here  between  the  Engli^  and  French.  2.  Agesinates^ 
the  capital  of  a  tribe  of  the  same  name,  dwelling  on  the  very 
coast.  It  is  now  Lusignan.  3.  Rauranumj  to  the  southwest 
of  Limonum,  now  Raum,  4.  Bjotiaiumj  in  the  northwestern 
corner,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris,  now  Mtichecau.  The  pa* 
gU8  Ratiensis  is  Le  pays  de  Retz, 

Among  the  Santones  we  have,  1.  Mediol&numy  afterward 
Santonesy  now  Saintes,     It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 

2.  Santonum  PortuSj  now  Tonnay-Charente^  near  Rochefort. 

3.  Sesuviij  now  Saubise.  4.  IctUisma,  now  Angoulime. 
5.  Tamnum^  now  Mortagne.  6.  Navioregum,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  preceding,  now  Rayan. 

Among  the  Petrocarii  we  find,  1.  Vesunna,  afterward  Pe- 
trocoriij  now  Periguenx,  A  tower,  part  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  is  still  called  Vtsanney  an  evident  modification  of 
the  ancient  name,  and  the  suburb  in  which  it  stands  retains 
the  designation  of  La  CiU.  This  place  passed  fix)m  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  into  those  of  the  Visigoths,  and  subsequentiy 
of  the  Franks.  2.  BercarateSj  now  Bergerac.  3.  Diolindum, 
now  La  Linde. 

Among  the  Cadurci  we  find,  1.  Divonaj  afterward  Cadurci^ 
and  now  Cahors.  Ptolemy  calls  it  ^iov^avoy  and  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  Table  it  is  Bibanay  but  Ausonius  is  considered  by  D'An- 
ville  to  have  given  the  true  orthography,  Dtvofui,  a  word  which, 
in  the  Celtic  language,  denoted  a  fountain  sacred  to  the  gods. 
On  the  downfall  of  the  western  empire  it  came  successively  into 
the  hands  of  Goths  and  Franks,  and  was  afterward  subjected  to 
the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  and  then  to  its  own  bishop.  There  are 
some  Roman  remains  here,  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  aqueduct, 
and  a  monument  to  M.  Luoterius,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus.   2.  Uxellodunumj  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  on 
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the  Duranius,  now  Puiche  (PIssolu.  3.  Varadetum^  now  Vo' 
raye. 

Among  the  Lemovices  we  find,  1.  Augustoritumj  afterward 
Lemovices  (though  Csesar  already  gives  it  this  latter  name), 
now  Limoges,  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe.  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  in  the  third 
century  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  stood  at  the  con- 
vergence of  several  Roman  roads.  There  was  an  amphithe- 
atre here,  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Trajan.  In  the  fifth 
century  this  city  came  into  the  power  of  the  Visigoths,  and 
was  successively  pillaged  or  destroyed  by  the  Franks  (twice) 
and  Northmen.  2.  CassinomagiiSj  now  Chabannois.  3.  An- 
decamulum,  to  the  northwest  of  LemoviceSj  now  Ranfon. 
4.  Acitodunum,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Ahun. 

Among  the  Bituriges  Cubi  we  have,  1.  Argantomagus,  in 
the  southwest  angle  of  their  territory,  now  Argenton.  2.  Ale^ 
rea,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  St.  Vincent  (PAT' 
dentes,  on  the  Andria,  now  Indre,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Loire.  3.  Noviddunum,  now  Nouan.  4.  Avaricum,  afterward 
Bituriges,  now  Bourges,  the  capital  of  the  tribe.  In  Caesar's 
time  it  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  a  strong  city,  being  sur- 
rounded on  almost  every  side  either  by  marshes,  or  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Avara  or  Eure.  In  the  struggle  against  the  Ro- 
mans, at  the  head  of  which  was  Vercingetorix,  near  the  close 
of  CeBsar's  proconsulship,  the  territory  of  the  Bituriges  became 
the  seat  of  war.  Agreeably  to  the  defensive  plans  of  the  natives, 
upon  the  approach  of  Ceesar's  army,  above  twenty  towns  of  the 
Bituriges  were  given  to  the  flames,  and  in  a  general  council  it 
was  debated  whether  Avaricum  should  be  burned  or  defended. 
It  was  spared  through  the  entreaties  of  the  Bituriges,  who  be- 
sought the  other  Gauls  not  to  compel  them  to  destroy  a  city, 
almost  the  finest  of  all  Gaul,  and  the  bulwark  and  ornament 
of  their  state.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Vercingetorix,  a 
stand  was  made  at  Avaricum,  and  a  suitable  garrison  was  se- 
lected. But  the  Romans  took  the  city  after  a  siege  of  twen- 
ty-five days,  and  out  of  40,000  persons  who  had  been  shut  up 
ii^  the  place,  scarcely  eight  hundred  escaped  to  the  camp  of 
Vercingetorix.  By  what  degrees  Avaricum  recovered  from 
this  dreadful  blow  is  not  known.  Augustus  made  it  the  capi- 
tal of  Aquitania.    It  was  improved  and  fortified  by  the  Ro- 
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mans,  was  taken  by  the  Visigoths,  bnt  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Franks  after  the  victory  of  Clovis  at  VouilU, 

Among  the  Arvemi  we  find^  1.  Augustonometum,  now  Cler^ 
numtf  on  the  River  Elaver^  now  the  Allier,  and  the  capital  of 
the  tribe.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  existed  when  CsBsar 
invaded  Ganl :  it  was  certainly  not  the  Gergovia,  in  attacking 
which  he  experienced  his  most  considerable  check.  Strabo 
mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Ne/iOMiadf .  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  castle  by  which  the  town  was  defended  was  named  Cla- 
rus  MonSj  and  this  name,  which  was  at  first  restricted  to  the 
castle,  was  afterward  extended  to  the  whole  town,  whence  the 
modern  appellation.  2.  Gergavia.  The  position  of  this  place 
has  given  rise  to  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  difficulty 
has  been  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  there  being  two 
places  of  this  name,  one  among  the  Boii,  and  the  other  in  the 
territory  of  the  Arvemi.  The  latter  is  supposed,  by  the  best 
geographical  writers,  to  bave  been  Augustonometum,  and  D' An- 
ville  places  its  site  a  few  leagues  to  the  southeast  of  Clermont j 
between  Perignal,  Jussat^  and  Le  Crest.  After  the  capture 
of  Avaricum,  Csesar  laid  siege  to  this  place,  but  was  compelled 
to  raise  it  after  a  murderous  attempt  to  storm  the  city.  3.  Bri^ 
vas,  on  the  Elaver,  to  the  southeast  of  Augustonometum,  now 
Brioude.  4.  Aquie  CcUidte,  to  the  north  of  Augustonometum, 
also  on  the  Elaver,  now  Vichy. 

In  the  country  of  the  Gabali  we  find,  1.  Anderitum^  called, 
also,  Ctvitas  Oabalum,  now  Javaux^  among  the  Cevennes  ;  in 
the  country  of  the  Ruteni  we  have,  1.  Segodunumy  or  Civitas 
Rutenorum^  now  Bhodez  ;  2.  Albiga^  or  Urbs  AUrigensiSy  now 
Alby. 

3.  LUGDUNENSIS. 
(A.)    Names. 

J.  The  name  Lugdunensis  is  derived  from  that  of  Lugdu- 
nunty  now  LponSj  its  capital. 

II.  This  province  was  also  called  Oallia  Celttca,  from  its  in- 
habitants, the  Celtce. 

(B.)    Tkibii  or  Luodunensis. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes 
between  the  Ligeris  and  sea-coast,  and,  2.  Tribes  between  the 
Ligeris,  Bhodanus,  Arar,  and  Sequana. 
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1.  Tribes  between  the  Ligeris  and  Sea-^oast. 

(a)  Larger  CommumtUs» 

I.  Veniti  or  Venites  (Oviveroi),  a  large  and  powerful  tribe, 
in  a  northwestern  direction  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  Their  country  answered  to  what 
is  now  the  department  of  Morbihafij  and  was  formerly  a  part 
of  Bretagne.  The  Veneti  possessed  almost  the  only  havens 
that  offered  a  secure  shelter  along  a  considerable  extent  of 
coast,  and  this  advantage,  with  their  superior  skill  in  maritime 
affairs,  enabled  them  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  the  nations 
which  frequented  that  part  of  the  ocean,  and  to  render  them 
tributary.  They  used  vessels  of  small  draught  of  water,  suit- 
ed to  the  shallows  which  they  had  to  navigate,  and  which  re- 
ceived but  little  damage  when  left  aground  by  the  receding 
tide,  while  their  lofty  stern  and  prow,  and  the  general  strength 
of  their  construction  and  equipment,  enabled  them  to  ride  out 
the  tempests  to  which  they  were  exposed.  In  these  vessels 
the  Veneti  ccmried  on  a  trade  with  the  British  islands  and  with 
other  parts.  Their  towns  and  strong-holds  were  situate  on 
tongues  of  land  running  out  into  the  sea,  surrounded  by  banks 
and  shallows,  which,  being  covered  by  the  flood-tide,  admitted 
of  no  assault  by  a  land  force,  and,  being  left  dry  by  the  ebb, 
kept  off  the  attacks  of  a  hostile  navy.  Confiding  in  the  exten- 
sive confederation  of  which  they  were  the  head,  in  their  nau- 
tical skill,  and  in  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  they  ven- 
tured to  bid  defiance  to  Caesar  (B.C.  56) ;  but  the  extraordi- 
nary genius  and  resources  of  the  Roman  general  overcame  all 
obstacles,  and  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  reduction  of  the  Ve- 
neti and  their  supporters. 

II.  Reddnes  or  Bheddnes  (Ti/dovec),  a  tribe  to  the  northeast 
of  the  Veneti,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Ille  et  Villaine, 

Til.  Namnetes  or  Namnetce  (Sofivfjrcu),  to  the  southeast  of 
the  Veneti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ligeris,  near  its  mouth, 
in  what  is  now  a  portion  of  the  department  of  Loire  inf&rieure. 

IV.  Aulerci,  divided  into  three  branches,  namely,  the  Au- 
lerci  Cenomaniy  Aulerci  Diablintes,  and  Aulerci  Eburovices 
(AvXlpiKot  *E6ovpaucoi).  The  last  formed  the  most  powerful  di- 
vision, and  occupied  what  is  now  the  department  of  Sure. 

V.  Camutesy  CamuttBj  or  Camuti  (Kopvovrot),  called  by 
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Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Ceesar,  Kapvovrivoi^  between  the  Lige- 
ris  and  Sequana.  They  oooupied  what  is  now  the  northern 
portion  of  the  department  of  Loir,  the  western  portion  of  that 
oiLairet,  the  whole  department  oiEure  et  Loir,  and  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  department  of  Seine  et  V  Oise. 

YI.  ArmorictB  Civitates,  the  name  given  in  the  time  of  Cae- 
sar to  the  maritime  districts  of  Celtic  Ganl,  situated  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris  and  that  of  the  Sequana.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Celtic  ar  moTj  which  means  "  near  the  sea." 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Armorica  was  a  general  appellation 
for  the  whole  coast  of  Gaul,  and  that  in  Csesar's  time  the 
name  became  more  restricted  in  its  use.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  find  in  Caesar's  time  the  Armorio  states  consisting  of  the 
Veneti,  Osismii,  Curiosolites,  Redones,  Caletes,  &c.,  who  form- 
ed a  sort  of  confederacy.  Their  towns  and  fortresses  were  built 
along  the  coast,  and  they  carried  on  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain.  The  maritime  districts 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Armoricanus  Tractus  nearly 
corresponded  in  extent  to  the  modem  French  provinces  of  Brit- 
tony  and  Normandy, 

(b)  Smaller  Communities. 

Following  first  the  line  of  the  coast,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sequana,  we  come  in  succession  to,  1.  Coriosopiti  or  CorisO' 
pUi,  in  what  is  now  the  southern  portion  of  the  department  of 
Finisterre,  2.  Osismii  {licfuot),  north  of  the  preceding,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  department  of  Finisterre.  3.  Curiosp- 
lites  or  Curiosolites,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  department  of  Cdtes  du  Nord.  4.  Ve- 
n^li  {OiiveXoi),  called  by  Csesar  Unelli.  Their  country  ran  out 
into  the  ocean,  and  answered  to  the  department  of  La  Manche. 
The  Abrincatui  were  subject  to  them.  5.  Boiocasses  or  jBato- 
casses,  and  the  Viducasses,  facing  one  another,  and  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  River  Argenus,  now  the  Arguenon.  They  occupied 
the  western  portion  of  the  department  of  Calvados.  6.  Leoco- 
mi  or  Lexobii,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  in  tiie  eastern 
portion  of  the  department  of  Calvados. 

Proceeding  next  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  we  come 
to,  1.  Andecavi,  or,  as  Ceesar  calls  them,  Andes,  immediately 
north  of  the  Ligeris,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Namnetes,  in  what 
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is  now  the  department  of  Mayennej  around  Angers.  2.  Turo* 
neSf  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  on  both  sides  of  the  Li* 
geris,  in  what  was  formerly  Touraine,  but  is  now  the  depart- 
ment of  Indre  et  Loire.  3.  Aureliantj  to  the  northeast  of  the 
preceding,  in  what  was  formerly  OrleahnmSj  but  answers  now 
to  the  department  of  Loiret,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Cher. 
4.  Boil,  inhabiting  the  city  and  territory  of  Gergovia,  erroneous- 
ly placed  by  Pliny  between  the  Carnutes  and  Senones,  but  who 
lived  in  what  is  now  a  portion  of  the  department  of  Loiret 
Their  ci^y  was  called  by  the  Romans  Cfergovia  Boiorum^  to 
distinguish  it  from  Gergovia  Arvernorum^  which  latter  lay,  as 
already  remarked,  southwest  of  Augustonometum.  5.  Aulerci 
DiablinteSj  to  the  northeast  of  the  Redones,  around  the  modem 
Alengofij  in  what  answers  now  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  de- 
partments of  Mayenne  and  SarthCj  and  the  southern  portion  of 
that  of  Orne.  6.  Essui,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Saii,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  department  of  Orne^  around  Seez.  7.  Au- 
lerci Cenomanij  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Sarthe,  around  Mans. 

2.  Tribes  between  the  Ligeris,  BAodanus^  Arar^  and  SeqtAana. 

(a)  Larger  CommuniUei. 

I.  Segusiani  {leyovaiavol),  to  the  northwest  of  the  Allobro- 
ges,  in  what  was  formerly  LyonnaiSj  but  answers  now  to  the 
department  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Loir. 

n.  .Xdui  {Aldovoi),  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  in  what  an- 
swers now  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  department  of  8a6ne 
et  Loir,  the  department  of  Nievre,  and  the  southern  portion  of 
that  of  C6te  d^Or.  The  ^dui  were  a  powerful  nation,  and 
their  sway  originally  extended  over  many  of  the  adjacent  tribes. 
When  Ceesar  came  into  Gaul,  however,  he  found  that  the  ^d- 
ui,  after  having  long  contended  with  the  Arvemi  and  Sequani 
for  the  supremacy,  had  been  overcome  by  them,  the  Arvemi 
and  Sequani  having  called  in  Ariovistus,  a  powerful  king  of  the 
Germans,  to  their  aid.  The  arrival  of  the  Roman  commander 
soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  ^dui  were  restored 
by  the  Roman  arms  to  the  chief  power  in  Gaul.  They  became, 
of  course,  valuable  allies  for  Csesar  in  his  Gallic  conquests. 
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Eventually,  howeveri  they  embraoed  the  party  of  VerciDgeto- 
rix  against  Rome;  but,  when  the  insurrection  was  quelled, 
they  were  still  favorably  treated  from  motives  of  policy,  and  on 
account  of  their  former  services. 

in.  Lingones  (Atyyovcf ),  to  the  north  of  the  jiEdui,  in  what 
answers  now  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  department  of  C6te 
ef  Or  J  the  southern  portion  of  the  departments  ofAube  and  Haute 
MamCj  and  the  northern  portion  of  that  of  Haute  Saone. 

TV.  Senones  {livt^veg  and  ^ivove^),  to  the  northeast  of  the 
Lingones,  in  what  answers  now  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
departments  of  Seine  et  Oise  and  Seine  et  Marne,  and  the 
western  portion  of  the  department  of  Aube.  The  old  stem  of 
the  Senones,  of  which  these  appear  to  have  been  a  branch,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Brennus,  invaded  Italy  at  an  early  period, 
and  pillaged  Rome.  They  afterward  settled  in  Umbria,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic. 

(b)  Smaller  Communities. 

These  lay  principally  on  the  right,  and  in  part,  also,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sequana,  and  were  most  of  them  border  tribes 
as  regarded  the  province  of  Gallia  Belgica.  We  find  in  this 
enumeration,  1.  Caletes  or  Caleti  (KaA^Tot),  to  the  north  of 
the  Sequana,  at  its  mouth,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of 
Seine  infMeure,  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  department 
of  Eure.  2.  Bellocasses  or  VellocasseSj  to  the  southeast  of  the 
preceding,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sequana,  in  what  is 
now  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  departments  of  Eure  and 
Seine.  3.  Parisii,  on  both  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Se- 
quana, in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  department  of  Seine 
et  Oise^  and  the  southwestern  portion  of  that  of  Seine  et  Mame. 
4.  Meldij  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  department  of  Seine  et  Mame.  5.  Tricasses  or  Tricasii 
(TpiKdoioi),  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  in  the  department 
of  Aube.  6.  A  branch  of  the  Boiif  on  the  southwestern  flank 
of  the  ^dui,  may  be  here  mentioned,  lying  in  a  southwest  di- 
rection from  the  Sequana,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ligeris. 
Their  country  answered  to  the  modem  Beaujolais.  7.  Am- 
barriy  in  the  angle  between  the  Arar  and  Rhodanus,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Ain. 
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(B.)      CxTIia    or    LUODUITENSIS. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Cities  be- 
tween the  northern  bank  of  the  Ligeris,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  the  Sequana,  and,  2.  Cities  between  the  Ligeris,  Rhod- 
anus,  Arar,  Sequana,  and  Matrona. 

1.  Cities  between  the  northern  bank  of  the  LigeriSj  the  At- 
lantic Oceanj  and  the  Sequana. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Veneti  we  find,  1.  Dariorigon  (Ao^- 
dpcyov),  called,  also,  Darioritum  and  Civitas  Venetorum.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  and  is  commonly  identified  by  ge- 
ographers with  the  modem  Vannes  ;  but,  as  Csesar  has  partic- 
ularly described  the  situation  of  the  towns  of  the  Veneti,  on 
tongues  of  land  insulated  at  high  water,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  the  historians  of  Bretagne  (Lobineau  and  Morice)  that  the 
site  of  Dariorigon  could  not  be  identical  with  that  of  Vannes; 
and  D'Anville,  who  adopts  the  suggestion,  is  inclined  to  place 
Dariorigon  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Morbihan^  about  three 
miles  firom  Vannes^  called  still  Durouec.  2.  Blaviaj  further 
weist,  now  Port  LouiSy  on  the  River  Blavet, 

In  the  territory  of  the  Corisopiti  we  find  Corisopiti,  their 
capital,  now  Quimper-Corentin ;  in  the  territory  of  the  Osis* 
miij  their  capital  Vorganium^  now  Corlay  ;  in  that  of  the  Cu- 
riosolit€By  their  capital  of  the  same  name,  now  Corsenil;  in 
that  of  the  Bedones,  1.  Civitas  Redonum,  their  capital,  now 
Rennes.  2.  Aletum^  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  near  St. 
Malo.  The  site  of  Aletum  is  marked  by  a  headland  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  St.  Malo,  which  the  Bretons  still  call  Ouich  AUt. 
The  inhabitants  of  Aletum  were,  it  seems,  continually  exposed 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  to  the  attacks  of  pirates,  and 
therefore  retired  to  a  neighboring  rocky  peninsula,  on  which 
they  founded  the  town  of  St.  Malo,  firom  the  name  of  the  then 
Bishop  of  Aletum. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Abrincatui  we  find  Ingena,  afterward 
called  Abrincatui,  their  capital  city,  and  now  Avranches,  the 
intermediate  form  of  the  name  having  been  Abrincce,  As  be- 
ing in  Normandy,  Avranches  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
first  English  monarchs  of  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  races, 
and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Normandy  against 
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the  Bretons.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a  diocese,  and  among  those 
who  held  this  see  in  modem  times  was  the  celebrated  divine 
and  scholar,  Peter  Daniel  Huet. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Unelli  or  Veneti  we  have  Coriallum^ 
now  Cherbourg,  According  to  Troissard,  this  place  was  found- 
ed by  Ceesar  when  he  invaded  Britain,  but  by  others  it  is  de* 
nied  that  Ceesar  ever  visited  this  portion  of  Gaul.  The  mod- 
ern name,  however,  is  a  corruption,  according  to  some,  of  Cee- 
saroburgus  or  Csesaris  Burgus.  In  the  territory  of  the  Baio^ 
casses  we  have  Areegenus,  afterward  Baiocasses,  now  Bayeux, 
In  the  territory  of  the  Lexobii  we  have  NoviomaguSy  after- 
ward Lexobii,  now  Lisieux.  In  the  territory  of  the  Aulerci 
Eburovices  we  have  Mediolanum  Aulercorumj  afterward  Ebu- 
roviceSj  now  Evreux. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Namnetes  we  have,  1.  Briv&tes  Par- 
tus (Bptovdrti^  kifiTjv).  D'Anville  seeks  to  identify  this  with  the 
modem  Brest,  But  if  D'Anville's^  hypothesis  be  correct,  Ptole- 
my must  have  very  much  misplaced  this  harbor,  for  the  Greek 
geographer  states  that  it  was  between  the  mouth  of  the  Liger 
and  the  Herius  (the  modem  Aurap),  D'Anville  also  thinks 
that  this  place  is  mentioned  in  the  Theodesian  Table  under  the 
name  of  Oesocribate^  or,  as  he  would  correct  it,  Gesobricate  or 
Oesobrivate^  a  name  which,  in  its  Celtic  signification  of  ^'  great 
harbor  or  roadstead,"  is  sufficiently  appropriate  to  Brest.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
place  of  any  great  importance  in  Roman  times,  and  subsequent- 
ly it  appears  to  have  sunk  into  complete  obscurity.  3.  Corbilo 
(KoptiyMv)y  a  commercial  place,  with  an  extensive  traffic,  on 
the  Liger,  at  its  mouth.  It  is  mentioned  by  both  Strabo  and 
Polybius,  and  answers  probably  to  the  modern  Cov^ron.  3.  Con- 
divicnumj  afterward  Namnetum  Partus  or  Namnetes^  now 
NanteSy  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Liger,  near  its  mouth,  and 
the  capital  of  the  tribe.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  it 
was  six  times  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  Northmen,  and  con- 
tinued desolate  for  thirty  years. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Afides  or  Andecavi  we  have  Julioma- 
gusy  afterward  Andecavi,  now  Angers,  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Camutes  we  have  Autricum,  afterward 
Camutesj  and  now  Chartres,  the  capital  of  the  tribe.  It  suf- 
fered subsequently  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Merovingian 
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kings,  and  from  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  by  whom  it 
pillaged  and  burned  in  858.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the 
capital  of  a  county,  which  was  in  the  tenth  century  united  with 
that  of  Blois  and  Tours.  In  the  territory  of  the  T\ir<mes  we 
have  CcBsarodunum,  afterward  called  Turones,  on  the  River 
Ligeris,  and  now  Tours.  It  was  subsequently  included  in  tiie 
kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  from  whom  it  was  taken  ( A.D.  607) 
by  Clevis,  king  of  the  Franks.  In  the  feudal  period  it  came, 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Counts  of  Blois. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Aureliam  we  have  Oendbum,  after- 
ward Aurelianij  now  Orleans.  Some  scholars  are  in  favor  of 
identifying  Genabum  with  the  modern  Gieny  but  the  opinion 
of  D'Anville  and  the  best  geographers  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
this.  As  the  Aureliani  were,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  the  Camutes, 
Grenabum  is  often  called  by  vnriters  a  town  of  the  latter  people. 
It  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  situate  on  the  Ligeris,  and 
was  the  scene  of  the  outbreak  of  the  great  revolt  of  the  Gauls 
against  Csesar,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  command.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  massacre  made  here  on  this  occasion  of  the  lUv 
mans  who  were  residing  at  the  place  for  oonunercial  purposes, 
Ciesar,  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  attacked  the  town,  which 
he  plundered  and  burned.  It  seems  to  have  recovered  from  this 
disaster,,  snd  in  the  time  of  Strabo  was  again  the  emporium  or 
trading  town  of  the  Carnutes.  In  A.D.  451  it  successfully  re- 
sisted Attila,  and  subsequently  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Franks,  and  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  into 
which  their  territories  were  so  often  divided.  Some  writers 
maintain  that  Genabum  received  the  name  of  Aureliani  from 
the  Emperor  Aurelian,  but  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  this, 
and  if  it  had  been  the  case,  Grenabum  must  have  appeared  un- 
der the  name  of  Aureliani  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 

2.  Cities  between  the  Ligeris^  Rhodantis^  Arar^  Sequanaj  and 

Mairona. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Segusiani  we  have,  1.  Forum  Segii- 
siahorum,  on  the  Ligeris,  now  Feurs.  2.  Lugdunum,  now 
Lpons,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Arar,  or  iSo- 
Sne.  According  to  the  common  opinion,  Lugdunum  was  found- 
ed by  li.  Munatius  Plancus,  conunander  of  the  legions  in  Gaul 
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at  the  time  of  GGBSfir'B  deeth,  whe  settled  here  the  people  of 
Vienna,  now  Vie$mey  when  they  had  been  driven  from  their 
own  home  by  a  revolt  of  the  Allobroges,  about  43  B.C.  It 
eeeme  in^obable,  howeveTi  that  a  sitoatkHi  so  advantageoos 
diould  have  been  entirely  negleoted  by  the  Gauls ;  and  the  Cel- 
tie  name  given  to  the  plaoe  prevents  our  ascribing  its  origin 
wholly  to  Planeus.  CeesaT  does  not  mention  Lugdunum,  whioh 
has  furnished  one  of  the  reasons  for  denying  to  the  town  any 
higher  antiquity  than  the  time  of  Planeus;  but  the  reason 
sseme  altogether  insufficient.  According  to  M enestrier,  in  his 
history  of  this  city,  the  Roman  colony  of  Planeus  was  not  es* 
tabUshed  at  Lugdunum  until  about  thirty  years  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Viennenses  here.  Augustus  was  in  Gaul  about 
the  time  when,  according  to  the  more  correct  opinion  just  stat- 
ed, Planeus  established  his  colony,  and  he  appears  to  have  made 
Lugdunum  his  place  of  residence  for  some  time,  an  indicatkm 
of  the  rising  importance  of  the  plaoe.  Strabo,  writing  a  few 
years  afterward,  describes  it  as  the  most  populous  city  of  Gaul 
exoept  Narbo  Martins.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  great  mart  of  the 
Bomans,  who  had  here,  even  at  that  early  time,  a  mint  for  coin* 
ing  gold  and  silv^  money,  and  it  gave  name,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  Gaul.  An  altar  was  erected 
here  by  sixty  of  the  nations  of  Gaul,  by  commoki  consent,  in 
honor  of  Augustus.  Both  Tiberius  and  Caligula  appear  to 
have  favored  the  town.  The  latter  visited  it,  and  instituted 
I  games  professedly  in  honor  of  Augustus,  about  A.D.  40.  The 
Emptor  Claudius,  himself  a  native  of  Li:^unum,  raised  it 
firom  the  rank  of  a  municipium  to  that  of  a  colony  in  the  striot^ 
est  sense  of  the  term,  and  regulated  its  local  government  But 
its  greatness  received  soon  after  a  terrible  blow :  it  was  utterly 
destooyed  in  a  single  night  by  fire,  (originating,  it  has  been  con* 
jectured,  from  lightning,  about  A.D.  59,  according  to  some,  but, 
according  to  other  calculations,  about  A.D.  64  or  65.  The  re- 
building of  the  city  wae  promoted  by  a  grant  from  the  Emper- 
or Nero,  to  whom  the  citizens  manifested  their  affection  and 
fidelity  on  his  downfedL  In  the  contest  between  Albinus  and 
Severus,  Lugdunum  became  the  scene  of  conflict.  In  an  en- 
gagement near  this  place,  Albinus  was  totally  defeated  and  slain 
(A.D.  197),  and  Lugdunum,  which  had  afforded  a  retreat  for 
the  vanquished,  was  pillaged  by  the  victor^  who  put  most  of 
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the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  bnriied  the  town.  At  a  suV 
sequent  period,  while  Julian  held  the  government  of  Gaul  un- 
der Constantius,  the  environs  of  Lugdunum  were  ravaged,  and 
the  place  nearly  captured  by  the  Allemanni  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians. 
Lugdunum,  during  the  Roman  period,  occupies  a  considerable 
place  in  ecclesiastical  history  also.  The  Gt)spel  had  been  early 
introduced  into  this  part  of  Gaul,  and  here  a  severe  persecu- 
tion raged  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (A.D.  172 
or  177).  The  churches  of  Vienna  (Vienne)  and  Lugdunum 
sent  a  relation  of  their  sufferings  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia. 
This  account,  ascribed  by  some  to  Irenseus,  is  written  with 
simplicity  and  beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  passa- 
ges in  the  ancient  history  of  Christianity.  Pothinus,  bishop  of 
Lugdunum,  and  perhaps  the  person  who  introduced  the  Gt)spel 
into  these  regions,  was  one  of  the  martyrs  in  this  persecution. 
His  successor  was  Irenesus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  ear- 
ly fathers. 

In  the  territory  of  the  JSdui  we  find,  1.  Cabilldnum  or  Ca- 
bdllinum  (Ka6a^Atvov),  on  the  Arar,  now  Ch&l(ms-sur'8a6ne, 
In  the  great  revolt  under  Vercingetorix,  many  Romans,,  who 
were  here,  were  obliged  to  quit  the  place,  and  many  were  slain 
in  the  assaults  which  they  had  to  sustain,  after  their  departure, 
from  the  iasurgent  populace.     CaBsar  writes  the  name  Cdbillo- 
nuniy  while  Strabo  has  Ka6vXXlvov,     The  form  KadciXXlvov  is 
given  by  Ptolemy.     Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  wrote  about  ^ 
the  period  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  mentions  this  place  as 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  province  of  Lugdunensis,  and  gives 
to  its  name  the  form  Cabillones.    From  the  singular  form  of 
the  ancient  name,  it  was  usual  for  a  long  time  to  write  the 
modem  appellation  without  an  5,  ChAlan,  by  which,  when  D' An- 
ville  wrote,  it  was  distinguished  from  Chdlons-sur-Marne,  the 
ancient  Durocatalauni.     It  is  now,  however,  usually  written 
with  the  final  sibilant.     This  place  contains  the  ruins  of  a  Ro- 
man amphitheatre.     2.  Bibracte^  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding.    There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  geogra- 
phers whether  Bibracte  was  identical  with  Augustodunum^  now 
Avtuuj  on  the  Arrosius,  now  Arrou,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Ligeris,  and  many  of  them  place  its  site  on  Mount  Beuvrai^ 
the  ancient  Mons  BifractuSj  some  miles  to  the  west  of  Autun. 
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Bat  as  this  moantain  is  steep  and  preoipitons  on  every  side, 
and  its  summit  affords  an  area  too  small  for  a  popnlous  city 
like  Bibraote,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  citadel  was  on  this 
moantain,  and  the  town  at  its  foot,  and  that,  as  this  quarter 
was  often  desolated  in  war,  the  inhabitants  eventually  migra- 
ted to  the  spot  where  Auton  now  stands,  and  built  a  new  city. 
This  new  city  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus,  whose 
name  it  took,  combining  with  it  the  termination  dunum,  fironr 
the  Celtic  dun^  '^  a  hill."  Ceesar  calls  Bibracte  by  far  the  great- 
est and  wealthiest  town  belonging  to  the  ^dui,  and  says  that 
it  possessed  the  greatest  influence  among  them.  Augustodu- 
num,  in  the  third  century,  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of 
war,  and  it  was  taken  by  Tetrieus,  one  of  the  so-called  ''  Thir- 
ty Tyrants."  From  the  effects  of  this  severe  blow  it  was  raised 
by  the  patronage  of  Ckmstantius  Chlorus  and  his  son  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  from  whom  it  received  much  kindness.  In 
gratitude  to  these  prinoes,  whose  family  tame  was  Flavins, 
the  town  took  the  name  of  Flavia,  Upon  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  power  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns,  and  afterward  cetme  successively  into  the  hands 
of  the  Burgundians  and  Franks.  In  the  time  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel  (about  A.D.  730),  when  the  Saracens  invaded  France,  they 
took  and  burned  Autun,  and  it  was  again  pillaged  by  the  North- 
men in  894.  We  have  followed  Ukert  in  making  Bibracte  dis- 
tinct from  Augustodunum.  D'Anville,  however,  is  of  the  op- 
» posite  opinion.  3.  Alesia^  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Mandubiij  a  tribe  dependent  on  the  iEdui.  It 
was  so  ancient  a  city  that  Diodorus  Siculus  ascribes  the  build- 
ing of  it  to  Hercules.  The  Celtee  regarded  the  place  as  the 
'^  hearth  and  metropolis  of  Gallia  Celtica"  {karlav  koX  fATirpono- 
Xiv  KeXTinfjc),  a  sufficient  proof  in  itself  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
settlement.  Alesia  was  situate  on  a  high  hill,  now  Mount 
AuxoiSj  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  small  rivers  Lutosa  and 
Ozera^  now  the  Lose  and  Ozerain.  It  remained  free  until 
CsBsar's  time,  who  took  it  after  a  memorable  siege,  during  which 
he  was  himself  besieged  in  his  own  lines  by  an  army  of  about 
300,000  Gauls,  but  whom  he  defeated  with  very  heavy  loss  to 
them.  According  to  Florus,  Ceesar  burned  the  town.  If  so, 
however,  it  must  have  been  soon  rebuilt,  for  it  became  a  place 
of  coiiaiderable  consequence  under  the  Roman  emperors.    It 
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frontier  of  this  district.  The  bishqirio  of  Auxerre  is  said  to  be 
as  ancient  as  the  third  century,  its  first  bishop  having  been  St. 
Peregrin,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  A.D. 
273.  3.  VellauTUMhinuiny  to  the  southwest  of  Agedincum,  and 
near  the  confines  of  the  Aureliani,  now  BeaunCj  according  to 
D'Anville;  others,  less  correctly,  are  in  fistvor  oi  Chateau  Landon^ 
or  Chateau  Renard,  In  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  of 
France  the  district  was  known  by  the  name  of  Pagus  Belnisus. 
4.  Melodunum^  to  the  northwest  of  Agedincum,  on  the  River 
Sequana,  and  now  Melun.  Ceesar  describes  it  as  situated  on 
an  island,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lutetia  or  Paris.  It  was 
taken  by  Labienus,  Caesar's  lieutenant,  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Parisii.  It  was  also  a  place  o£  note  in  the  earlier  times  of 
the  French  monarchy,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  by  both  the 
Northmen  and  the  English.  The  modem  town  is  built  for  the 
most  part  on  a  slope  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  ruins 
of  an  old  castle  still  remain  on  the  island  in  which  the  old  Cel- 
tic town  stood.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  modem  authorities, 
Melodunum  was  the  same  j^oe  with  the  Metiosedum  men« 
tioned  in  the  text  of  CsBsar,  and  in  all  probability  this  latter 
name  is  merely  a  false  reading  for  the  former. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Tricasm^  or  TricasseSj  we  find, 

1.  Augustobona^  afterward  TricasseSj  or  Tricassc^y  now  Troyes^ 
their  chief  city,  situate  on  the  Sequana.-  Ptolemy  writes  the 
name  kvyw<n6bava.  The  form  Trieassm  was,  at  a  still  later 
period,  changed  to  Trecm^  from  the  oblique  cases  of  which  the 
modem  name  has  been  derived.  This  city  was  plundered  by 
the  Northmen,  A.D.  889.  In  the  feudal  period  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  important  country  of  TroyeSj  or  Champagne. 

2,  Carobiliumj  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  on  the  Sequa- 
na, now  Corbeille,  Some  write  the  name  Corbelium^  and 
make  Corobiltum  a  town  of  the  Catalmmi^  the  site  of  which 
is  found,  as  they  maintain,  near  the  modem  village  of  St. 
Ouen.    But  this  is  an  error. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Meldi  we  find,  1.  latinum  ('Idnvop), 
their  capital,  afterward  called  MekU,  and  now  Meaux.  It 
was  situated  on  the  Alba^  now  Aube^  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Mairona.  The  Peutinger  Table  calls  it  Fixtuinum.  In 
the  early  history,  of  the  Fruiks  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
consequence.  2.  Caldgum^  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  Chailly. 
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In  the  territory  of  the  Parisii  we  have  Lutetia  PcurisioruMj 
their  chief  city,  afterward  Parisii,  and  now  Paris,  This 
place  is  mentioned  by  CaBsar,  in  whose  time  it  was  ahready 
the  capital  of  the  tribe.  In  that  part  of  the  Seine  which  now 
traverses  Paris  were  anciently  five  smedl  islands,  on  one  of 
which,  now  the  island  of  La  CiU,  stood  Lutetia.  This  island 
was  then  of  smaller  dimensions  than  at  present,  two  smaller 
islaiids  at  its  western  extremity  having  been  incorporated  with 
it.  Lutetia,  antecedent  to  the  Roman  conquest,  was  an  un- 
walled  place.  -  The  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  Parisii  has 
been  much  disputed.  Dulaure  conjectures  that  it  meant  ^'  in- 
habitants of  the  frontier."  A  British  tribe,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  had  the  same  designation.  In  B.C. 
54,  Caesar  convoked  at  Lutetia  an  assembly  of  the  nations  of 
Gaul.  Ih  the  general  rebellion  of  the  Gallic  tribes  the  follow- 
ing year,  Lutetia  was  burned  by  the  Gauls  to  prevent  its  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  but  it  subsequently  came 
with  the  rest  of  Gaul  into  their  power.  For  the  next  four  cen- 
turies the  place  is  hardly  noticed,  except  by  geographers,  by 
whom  the  name  is  variously  written ;  not  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  of  any  importance  until  the  later  period  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion.  It  took  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  be- 
longed about  A.D.  358  or  360.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Lutetia  was  the 
favorite  residence  of  Julian  while  he  governed  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  with  the  rank  of  Caesar.  In  or  about  the  year  494  it 
was  taken  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis.  Under  the  Romans 
the  buildings  connected  vnth  the  town  extended  beyond  the 
island  to  both  banks  of  the  river. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Vetocasses,  or  Bellocassi,  we  have 
BotomagtiSj  now  Bauen.  The  name  is  variously  written,  Bo* 
tamagusy  Bjothomagus,  Ratomagusy  &c.,  and  in  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  we  have  the  plural  form  Botomagi.  This  name 
remained  when  most  other  capitals  had  their  own  proper  desig- 
nation superseded  by  that  of  the  people  to  whom  they  respect- 
ively belonged,  and  was  subsequently  shortened  into  Botomum 
or  Bodomumy  whence  the  modern  appellation  Bouen,  In  the 
early  history  of  France,  Rouen  appears  as  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  cruelties  of  Fredegonde.  It  suffered  much  from  the  inour- 
Bions  of  the  Northmen,  whose  capital  it  eventually  became, 
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when,  by  virtae  of  the  treaty  between  Bollo  and  Charles  the 
Simple  (A.D.  911  or  912)j  they  settled  in  this  part  of  France. 

3.  BELGICA. 
(A.)    Name. 

L  The  name  Belgica  was  given  to  this  province  fircmi  that  of 
the  Beiges,  the  ruling  race  in  this  quarter,  who,  in  CsBsar's 
time,  formed  ode  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Gaul. 

n.  The  Belgee,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  were  of  mixed 
Celtic  and  Germanic  blood,  several  German  tribes  having  from 
time  to  time  crossed  over,  and  either  driven  portions  of  the 
Belg8B  back  into  the  interior,  or  else  having  become  amalgam- 
ated with  them. 

in.  The  province  of  Belgica,  as  settled  by  Augustus,  was, 
as  before  remarked,  much  more  extensive  than  the  ancient  ter- 
ritory  of  the  Belgse,  and  contained  within  its  limits  three  dif- 
ferent stems  or  races,  namely,  1.  BelgcBy  of  mixed  Celtic  and 
German  blood ;  2.  Batdvij  of  pure  German  origin ;  3.  Sequa- 
ni  and  Helvetiij  of  pure  Celtic  extraction. 

IV.  We  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  these  three  races  in 
order,  describmg  in  succession  the  communities  into  which 
they  were  respectively  subdivided,  and  giving  some  account  of 
the  cities  of  each. 

L  OF  THE  BELG^ 

1.  Larger  Communities. 

L  BeUQvdd.'^In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  the  Bellovaoi 
were  distinguished  among  the  Belgio  Gauls  for  number,  valor, 
and  influence,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  resistance  to  the 
Roman  arms,  when  these  were  first  carried  into  this  part  of 
the  country.  They  agreed  to  contribute  60,000  men  to  the 
confederate  army  of  natives,  but  the  skill  and  perseverance  of 
the  Romans  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  and  the  Bellovaci, 
with  their  neighbors,  had  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Their 
territory  answered  to  what  is  now,  in  a  great  measure,  the  de- 
partments of  Oise  and  Somme, 

n.  Menapiiy  a  numerous  tribe,  occupying  originally  all  the 
country  between  the  Mosa,  or  Meuse^  and  the  Rhine,  and  in 
Csesar's  time  having  settlements  even  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  last-mentioned  river.    They  were  subsequently,  however, 
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compelled  to  retire  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  when  the  Ubii 
and  Sicambri,  nations  from  the  interior  of  Germany,  were  set- 
tled by  the  Romans  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rhine.  From 
a  passage  of  Tacitus  we  learn  that,  in  later  times,  the  settle- 
ments of  this  tribe  were  along  the  lower  Mouse. 

in.  Nervit,  a  very  powerful  tribe,  claiming  to  be  of  German 
origin,  who  dwelt  in  what  used  to  be  the  French  departments 
of  Lp$,  Nord,  Sambre  et  Meuse,  Ardennes,  or  in  Hennegan^ 
&o.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Sambre,  the  ancient  Sabis.  Ccesar 
names  among  their  dependents  or  clients  the  smaller  tribes  of 
the  Centrones,  Grudii,  Levdci,  Pleumoxii,  and  Geiduni.  Their 
original  capital  wssBagAcum,  now  Bavay,  but  afterward  Cq" 
mardcum,  now  Cambray,  and  Tumdcum,  now  Tournay,  be- 
came their  chief  cities  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
After  subjecting  the  Suessiones,  the  Bellovaci,  and  the  Ambi' 
ani,  Csesar  marched  against  the  Nervii.  A  desperate  battle 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabis,  in  which  the  Nervii  ac- 
tually surprised  the  Roman  soldiers  while  in  the  act  of  tracing 
and  intrenching  their  camp,  and  came  very  near  defeating  the 
latter.  The  scale  was  only  turned  at  length  by  the  valor  of 
the  tenth  legion.  The  Nervii  fought  desperately  to  the  last, 
and  their  nation  and  name,  says  Csesar,  were  nearly  extin- 
guished on  that  day.  It  was  reported  that,  out  of  60,000  fight- 
ing men,  only  five  hundred  remained.  CsDsar  restored  their 
territory  and  towns  to  the  remnant  of  the  nation,  and  they  ap- 
pear subsequently  to  have  become  a  considerable  people.  We 
find  them  frequently  serving,  at  a  later  day,  among  the  Ro- 
man forces. 

rV.  Treviri  or  Treviri,  a  powerful  tribe,  claiming  to  be  of 
German  origin  like  the  Nervii,  and  dwelling  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mosella,  from  the  Mosa  to  the  Rhine.  Their  chief  town 
was  Augusta  Treverorum,  now  Trives.  Their  territory  an- 
swered to  what  used  to  be  the  French  departments  of  the 
Meuse,  Moselle,  the  department  of  the  Sarthe  toward  the  north, 
and  the  southern  part  of  that  of  Luxembourg. 

2.  Smaller  Communities* 

1.  Ambidni,  on  the  east  coast,  along  both  banks  of  the  Sama* 
roy  now  the  Somme,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Somme. 
Their  territory  lay  between  that  of  the  Bellovacij  Veroman^ 
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dui,  and  AtrtiMes,  2.  Mofhii,  also  oia  the  coast,  betwoen  the 
Ambiani  and  Nerviiy  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  Atrebates. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  mor^  '<  the  sea,"  and  has 
reference  to  their  sitaation.  Their  territory  answers  now  to  a 
portion  of  the  department  of  Pa$  de  Calais,  8.  Atrebates,  to 
the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  in  what  answers  now  to  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  two  departments  of  Pas  de  Calais  and 
Somme,  This  tribe  were  famed  for  their  manufactures  of 
woollen  goods  even  in  Roman  times,  and  the  cloak  or  sagum 
that  was  made  here  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  Rome.  4«  Tox* 
iandriy  to  ihe  south  of  the  earlier  settlement  of  the  Menapiij 
in  what  answers  to  the  modem  Seeland  and  northern  Flanders. 
0.  Eburones,  to  the  south  of  ihe  Toxiandri,  in  what  is  now  the 
Netherland  proyince  of  Limbwrg,  around  Hasselt.  6.  Aduat- 
let  or  Atuatici,  the  same,  probably,  with  the  Tkingri  of  Tacitus 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  or  else  the  Tungri,  a  German 
tribe,  and  the  first  that  crossed  the  Rhine,  became  amalgama- 
ted with  them.  Their  territory  answered  in  some  degree  to 
the  present  Netherland  provinces  of  Luttich  and  Natnur.  7.  Fe- 
romandui,  to  the  southeast  of  the  Atrebates,  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  department  of  Aisne,  and  the  western  portion  of 
that  of  Ardetmes,  Ptolemy  calls  them  Tofidvdvef .  8.  Suesst- 
UneSj  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  southwest  of  the  Bemi, 
in  the  middle  portion  of  the  departments  of  Oise  and  Aisne, 
and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  department  of  ilfam^.  9.  Cat* 
alauniy  to  the  south  of  the  Remi,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
department  of  Mame,  and  the  western  portion  of  that  of  the 
Meuse,  10.  Mediomatrici,  to  the  south  of  the  Treveri,  in  the 
department  of  the  Moselle.  11.  Leuci,  to  the  south  of  the  pre- 
ceding, in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  department  of  Haute 
Mamcj  the  northwestern  of  that  of  VosgeSj  and  the  southern 
portions  of  those  of  Meuse  and  Meurthe. 

OlTtIf    or    THB    BmL  QM. 

Cities  belonging  to  the  Ambiani^  Morini,  and  Nervii. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Ambiani  we  find,  1.  Samarobriva,  on 
the  Samara,  now  the  Somme,  the  chirf  city  of  the  tribe,  called 
afterward  Ambiamy  and  now  Amiens.  2.  Ambiliati,  now  Ab* 
bevtlle. 
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In  the  territory  of  the  Morini  we  find,  1.  Taruenna  or  Ter» 
uanna^  now  Terouenne.  .2.  G^esson'ocf^m,  afterward  Bofwniaj 
now  Botdogne.  Mela  mentions  this  place  under  its  name  of 
Gessoriacum,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  implies 
that  it  was  of  GaUio  origin,  and  it  was  in  his  time  the  place  of 
greatest  note  on  that  coast  After  Mela  mention  is  also  made 
of  it  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  the  latter  of  whom  calls  it  Ttaofh 
puucdv  Mvetov.  Some  writers,  and  among  them  Montfaucon 
and  Cluverius,  have  endeavored  to  show  that  Boulogne  was  the 
Portos  Itius  from  which  Cassar  embarked  for  Britain,  but  their 
opinion  is. rejected  by  D'Anville,  who  agrees  with  Du  Cange 
and  Cambden  in  fixing  the  Portus  Itius  at  Witsand  or  Wissan^ 
a  small  town  near  Cap  de  Griz  Nez.  Gessoriacum  became, 
under  the  Romans,  the  chief  port  of  embarkation  for  Britaio. 
Here,  D'Anville  thinks,  was  the  tower  erected  by  Caligula 
when  he  marched  to  the  coast  of  Gaul  in  order  to  invade  Brit- 
ain ;  and  the  Emperor  Claudius,  according  to  Suetonius,  em- 
barked here  for  that  island.  The  port  in  Britain  with  which 
a  communication  was  chiefly  maintained  was  ButupuB^  now 
Biehborough,  near  Sandwich.  About  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Constantino,  the  name  Bononia  was  substituted  for  that  of 
Ghssoriacum^  and  the  latter  is  not  used  by  Ammianus  Marcel* 
linus,  Eutropius,  and  other  writers  of  a  later  p^iod.  Bononia 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  Roman  naval  stations.  When 
Carausius  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Britain, 
he  possessed  himself  of  Bononia,  which  was,  in  consequence^ 
besieged  and  taken  by  Ceesar  Constantius  Chlorus,  father  of 
Constantino  the  Great,  and  the  capture  of  the  place  proved  the 
occasion  of  a  serious  detriment  to  it.  In  the  fifth  century  Bo- 
nonia is  said  to  have  been  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns,  and  in  the  ninth  century  it  was  laid  waste 
by  the  Northmen,  who  had  landed  in  the  neighborhood.  From 
the  discovery  of  a  ring  to  which  the  cables  of  vessels  were  fast- 
ened, it  is  thought  that  the  sea  flowed  up  as  far  as  the  present 
upper  town  of  Boulogne,  in  which  case  Gessoriacum  must  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay. 

3.  Itius  PortuSj  or  Iccius  PortuSy  just  above  Bononia,  and 
now  Witsandy  or  Wissan^  a  small  town  near  Cap  de  Griz  Nez, 
This  port  was  famous  as  having  been  the  one  where  CsBsar 
embarked  on  his  invasion  of  Britain,  and  has  already  been  re-* 
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ferred  to  in  the  previous  article.  4.  Castellum  MorinoruMj  to 
the  east  of  Bononia,  now  MontcasseL  5.  Ulterior  Partus, 
This  was  a  harbor  eight  miles  east  of  Itius  Portus,  according 
to  Csesar,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  in  the  account  of  his  inva- 
sion of  Britain.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  either  where 
Calais  now  stands,  or  near  to  it.  Ukert  places  it  at  Grave" 
lines. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Nervii  we  have,  1.  Orudiij  now 
Ctroede,  in  Western  Flanders.  3.  Th^macum,  in  the  interior, 
now  Toumapj  on  the  ScaldiSj  or  Scheldt.  This  place  was 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  tribe.  It  is  mentioned  by  St.  Je- 
rome in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  as  being  among  the 
places  which  had  been  seized  by  the  barbari€ms  who  overran 
Gaul.  It  was  among  the  early  acquisitions  of  the  Franks, 
and  was  the  capital  of  the  as  yet  infant  empire  of  Clovis. 
3.  Camaracumy  now  Cambrapj  also  on  the  Scaldis,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  preceding.  This  place  rose  to  notice  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  is  mentioned  in  both  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary  and  the  Theodosian  Table.  In  the  Notitia 
Provinciarum  it  appears  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  tribe, 
Tumacum  being  the  other.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Frankish 
monarchy,  Cambray  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Clodi- 
on,  the  son  of  Pharamond,  A.D.  427-448,  and  to  have  given 
title  to  his  kingdom.  Charlemagne  fortified  it,  and  Charles 
the  Bald  ceded  it  to  the  bishops,  by  whom  the  sovereignty  of 
it  was  long  retained.  4.  Bag&cum,  to  the  northeast  of  the 
preceding,  now  Bavay.  This  was  the  original  capital  of  the 
Nervii,  but  was  superseded  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury by  Tumacum  and  Camaracum.  The  importance  of  the 
place,  however,  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  the  Romans  brou^t 
water  to  it  across  the  valley  of  the  Sabis,  now  Sambrey  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct,  from  springs  distant  ten  or  eleven  miles. 
Bavay  is  at  the  junction  of  several  Roman  roads,  which  trav- 
ersed the  surrounding  country.  According  to  some,  Bagacum 
v^as  destroyed  by  the  barbarians  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  Tumacum  and  Ca- 
maracum rose  into  importance.  The  name  was  variously  writ- 
ten, Bagacum  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  Baganum  by  Ptol- 
emy, and  Basiacumf  Bavacum^  and  Bacacum  in  later  author- 
ities.   In  the  Middle  Ages  the  place  was  a  mere  castle. 
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Cities  in  the  Interior ^  between  the  Tribes  just  mentioned  and 

the  River  Mosa. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Bellovaei  we  find,  1.  Cmsaromagus^ 
the  capital  of  the  tribe  {Kaiaapdnayoq)^  afterward  Bellovaei,  and 
now  Beauva4s,  Several  writers  of  great  learning,  Sanson, 
Scaliger,  and  Valesius,  have  considered  that  Bratuspantium, 
the  town  into  which  the  Bellovaei  retreated  with  their  effects 
on  Csesar's  approach,  was  identical  with  Csesaromagus, .  and 
D'Anville  himself  was  at  first  of  the  same  opinion,  though  he 
afterward  made  the  site  of  Bratospantium  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Breteuilj  in  PicarcUe.  2.  Bratu^antiumy  just  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preoeding  sentence. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Suessiones -we  find,  1.  Augusta  Sues^ 
sionumj  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  afterward  SuessioneSj  now 
Soissons.  D'Anville,  Dulaure,  and  others  are  disposed  to  iden- 
tify Augusta  Suessionum  with  the  Noviodunum  of  Cesar,  but 
this  opinion  does  not  seem  consistent  with  Csesar's  narrative. 
In  the  ^'  Notitia  Imperii"  it  is  recorded  that  there  was  at  Au- 
gusta a  government  manufactory  of  shields,  balistee,  and  arm- 
or for  the  cavalry,  called  Clibanarii  or  Cataphracti  {fabrica 
scutariaj  baUstaria,  et  clibanaria).  In  the  later  period  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  this  city  was  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  northern  Gaul,  and  one  of  the  last  which  remained 
under  the  government  of  the  emperors.  It  was  also  the  seat 
of  government  of  i3Bgidius  and  his  son  Syagrius,  and  near  it 
tiie  latter  was  defeated  by  Clovis.  Under  the  early  Frankish 
princes  it  continued  to  be  of  importance,  and  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric.  Here  Clovis  espoused  Clotilde;  and,  upon  the 
division  of  his  dominions  among  his  descendants,  it  gave  name 
to  one  of  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  them.  2.  Fines,  or 
FinuB,  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  Suessiones  and  Remi, 
now  Fisme,  in  'Champagne. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Veromandui  we  find,  1.  Augusta  Ve* 
fomanduorum,  ihe  capital  of  the  tribe,  now  St.  Quentin.  The 
oldest  quarter  of  the  town  has  retained,  down  to  modern  times, 
the  name  of  Aou^e.  2.  Verbinum,  to  the  east  of  the  {»reced- 
iiig,  now  Vervins. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Atrebates  we  find,  1.  Nemetacum,  the 
capital  of  the  tribe,  afterward  Atrebates,  and  now  Arras.    Not 
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only  the  modern  name  oi  the  place,  bat  that,  also,  of  the  oomi- 
try,  ArtaiSj  is  a  oorruption  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  race. 
It  appears  from  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  who  lived  during 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth, 
that  in  his  time  it  was  a  manufietotoring  town,  and  had  been 
pillaged  by  the  barbarians.  2.  Helena^  mentioned  by  Sidcmi* 
us  ApoUinaris,  and  now  probably  Lens. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Aduatici  we  find  Aduatica,  afterward 
Tungrty  now  Tongres,  In  the  earlier  settlements  of  the  Me- 
napiii  near  the  Scaldis,  before  liiey  were  driven  soath  by  Oer- 
man  tribes,  we  find  Castellum  Menaphrumj  now  Kessel^  on 
the  Meuse. 

Cities  in  the  Interior j  belonging  to  the  Condrusi^  Remiy  Tre^ 

veriy  Medromatriciy  Leucij  Sfc. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Condrusi  we  find,  1.  Pons  TungfO' 
rumy  now  Spcuiy  the  medicinal  waters  of  this  place  being  known 
to  the  Romans.    2.  Marcom&guSj  now  Markmagen. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Remi  we  find,  1.  Durocortdrwny  aft- 
erward Remiy  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe,  now  Rheims.  This 
place  is  mentioned  by  Caesar,  in  whose  time  it  was  already  an 
important  city.  Strabo  writes  the  name  /^ovptudpropa.  It  was 
at  the  convergence  of  several  military  roads,  according  to  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  and  Peutinger  Table.  Under  the  Roman 
sway,  Dnrocortorum  was  the  most  important  place  in  Belgioa 
Seconda,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  litsrary  character.  Cor- 
nelius Fronto,  a  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  has  com- 
pared it  to  Athens,  an  indication,  making  allowance  for  rhetor- 
ical exaggeration,  of  its  high  reputation  in  this  respect.  In 
A.D.  494,  this  city,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  by  whom 
it  had  been  occupied  after  the  death  of  Syagrius,  was  the  scene 
of  the  baptism  of  Clovis  and  the  chief  lords  of  his  court,  after 
his  victory  at  Toibiaa  In  the  civil  troubles  of  the  ninth  aad 
tenth  centuries  it  was  repeatedly  besieged,  and  twice,  at  least, 
taken  and  plundered.  In  1179  it  was  signalized  by  the  conse- 
oration  of  Philippe  Auguste,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the 
succeeding  monarchs  of  France  have  also  been  consecrated  at 
this  place.  2.  Axuenna,  now  Vienne  la  Ville,  on  the  Aisne, 
the  ancient  Axona. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Treveri  we  find,  1.  Antunacum  or  An- 
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demacunij  now  Andertmchj  a  Roman  station.  It  was  famed 
at  a  later  day  for  the  victory  gained  here  by  Louis  the  German 
over  Charles  the  Bald.  2.  Confluentes,  now  Coblenz,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Mosella  and  Rhenus,  whence  it  derived  its 
names  of  Confluentesj  Confluentia,  or  Confluens.  This  last  was 
originally  the  name  of  a  castle  erected  by  Drusus  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mosella.  3.  Ambitarinus  Vicus,  on  the  Rhine,  above 
Confluentes,  where  the  Emperor  Caligula  was  bom.  D'An- 
ville  and  others  write  the  name  Ambiatinus  Vitus,  but  the  oth- 
er form  is  the  more  correct  one.  Ukert  makes  this  place  to 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Reuse ;  Cluver  de* 
dares  for  Capelle,  4.  Noviomdgus,  on  the  Mosella,  now  Neu^ 
fnagen.  5.  Augusta  Trevirorum,  called  afterward  Treviri,  and 
now  Treves,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  German,  Trier,  the  capital 
of  the  tribe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mosella.  When  Julius 
Ceesar  was  in  Gaul,  the  Treviri  were  a  powerful  people,  and 
their  capital  even  then  a  place  of  importance.  No  credit,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  given  to  the  hyperbolical  inscription  put  up  in 
modern  times,  and  which  states  that  this  city  was  built  1300 
years  before  Rome !  In  later  times  Treves  was  the  residence 
of  the  emperors  Constantius,  Constantino  the  Great,  Julian, 
Valentinian,  Valens,  Gratian,  and  Theodosius,  and  was  so  em- 
inent for  its  commerce,  manufactures,  wealth,  and  extent,  that 
Ausonius  calls  it  the  second  metropolis  of  the  empire.  It  was 
nearly  annihilated  by  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and  the  Vandals, 
yet  subsequently  almost  recovered  its  ancient  splendor  under  the 
Archbishops  of  Treves,  some  of  whom  maintained  large  armies, 
which  they  occasionally  led  to  the. field  in  person,  and  greatly 
enlarged  their  dominions,  so  that  they  obtained  considerable  po- 
litical influence  in  Germany. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Catalauni  we  find  Durocatelauni, 
called  afterward  Catalauni,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Matrona, 
and  now  Ch&lons  sur  Mame.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
The  prefix  Duro,  in  the  name  of  the  place,  is  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  means  ^'  water,"  indicating,  in  ,the  present  instance,  the 
position  of  the  city  cm  the  banks  of  a  river.  Near  this  place 
(A.D.  271)  Aurelius  defeated  the  army  of  Tetrious.  In  a  sub- 
sequent age  it  was  marked  by  another  memorable  conflict.  In 
the  year  451,  Attila,  at  the  head  of  the  Huns,  who  had  invaded 
Gaul,  was  defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Romans  and 
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Visigoths  nnder  Aetius  and  Theodoric.  D'Anville  conjectares 
that  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  originally  in  the  singu- 
lar form  Dwrocatalawman. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Virodtmemes  we  find  Virodtmum^  now 

Verdun.    Gregory  of  Tours  writes  the  name  Viredu?mm^  and 

other  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  havB  Viridmrnm  and  Virdth 

mum.    In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  included  in  the  Germanio  em- 

fite^  of  which  its  Ushops  were  princes. 

In  the  territory  of  the  MedwrneUrici  we  find  Divodurwn^  aft- 
^ward  Mediomatrid,  for  wfaioh  lasrf;  was  substituted,  early  in 
the  fifth  century,  the  shorter  designation  of  MetHs  or  MetiSj 
whence  the  modern  name  Meiz.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  civil  dissensions  which  fiollowed  the  death  of  Nero,  A.D. 
70,  Divodurum  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
the  troops  of  Yitellius.  It  wvs  completely  mined  in  the  inva- 
«ion  of  the  Huns  under  Attila,  A.D.  452 ;  bat  it  afterward  be- 
came the  capital  of  Austrasia,  which  was  sometimes  termed 
the  kingdom  of  Metz.  In  the  division  of  the  Carlovingian  em- 
pire, Metz  was  comprehended  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Lotharingia, 
or  Lorraine. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Lend  we  find,  1.  Niuiunty  near  what 
is  now  the  village  of  Orand-Nanep.  At  a  place  in  this  vicin- 
ity called  Na$  or  Nais,  inscriptions  have  been  dug  up  with  the 
iiame  Nasienses.  Nasiom  does  not,  as  some  suppose,  answer 
to  the  present  town  of  Nancy  or  Nanci^  this  last  not  being 
known  to  have  existed  before  the  twelfth  century.  2.  Tullum 
Leucoruhij  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  TaM.  It  was  Hie 
cluef  city  of  the  tribe.  In  some  deeds  of  the  time  of  the  Car- 
kivingian  princes  it  is  called  Leuei. 

a  OF  THE  BATAVL 

I.  UimBit  this  head  we  will  make  mention  also  of  the  otiier 
German  tribes  setded  cm  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine. 

n.  Ail  these  tribes,  the  Batavi  induded,  may  be  divided  tato 
two  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes  mk  or  near  the  mouths  of  tkie 
.Shine,  in  what  were  called  Inmke  Batavarum^  &c.,  and, 
2.  Tribes  on  the  bank  of  the  JEUdno  fuither  up,  in  what  was 
ciMiddL  Oermama  Prima. 

'K 
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First  Class. 

I.  Caninefdtes^  a  tribe  of  the  same  origin  with  the  Batavi, 
oocupying  not  only  the  western  part  of  the  Insula  Batavorum, 
between  the  Helium  Ostium  and  Flevum  Ostium^  or  the  lower 
and  upper  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  but  also  extending  beyond  the 
Flevum  Ostium  into  what  is  now  northern  Holland  and  west 
Friesland.  They  were  not  so  numerous,  however,  as  the  Ba- 
tavi,  and  hence  their  name  gradually  became  lost  in  that  of 
the  larger  oommunily.  Their  chief  city  was  Lugdunum  Ba^ 
tavorum^  now  Leyden.  An  account  of  the  Lacus  Flevo,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Frisii,  will  be  given  in  the  geography  of 
Germania,  when  describing  the  Rhine. 

n.  Bataviy  a  Germanic  tribe  of  the  race  of  the  Catti,  who 
seem  to  have  left  their  native  district  some  time  before  the  age 
of  Csesar,  and  to  have  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Vahalis,  now 
the  Waal,  a  branch  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  They  occupied  the 
district,  called  by  some  the  island,  between  the  Vahalis  and 
Mosa,  above  their  junction,  and  also  the  island  formed  by  the 
northern  arm  of  the  Rhine,  or  Rhine  of  Leyden,  the  Vahalis 
before  its  junction  with  the  Mosa,  the  Vahalis  and  Mosa  after 
their  junction,  and  the  ocean.  This  district  and  island,  or,  to 
speak  less  precisely,  these  two  islands,  were  called  InsuUe  JBo- 
tavorum.  In  strictness,  however,  there  was  but  one  island, 
that,  namely,  last  described,  and  the  more  correct  designation, 
therefore,  was  Insula  Batavorum,  in  the  singular.  This  island 
now  constitutes  part  of  the  province  of  South  Holland.  Ceesar 
appears  to  consider  their  country  as  belonging  to  Germany 
and  not  to  Gaul,  the  limits  of  Belgic  Graul  being  placed  at  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  or  Waal,  after  its  junction  with 
the  Mosa,  or  Meuse.  We  have  followed,  however,  the  ordi- 
nary arrangement,  which  assigns  them  to  Gallia.  The  Batavi 
seem  to  have  occupied  also  a  small  portion  of  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  not  within  the  island.  Ceesar  did 
not  carry  the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Batavi.  Under  Au- 
gustus they  became  allies  of  the  Romans.  Drusus,  the  broth- 
er of  Tiberius,  resided  for  a  time  among  them,  and  dug  a  canal. 
Fossa  Drusiana,  which  connected  the  Rhine  with  the  modem 
Yssel.  The  name  of  the  Batavi  can  be  traced  even  now  in 
that  of  the  Beturve,  which  is  a  district  of  the  ancient  Batavo- 
rum Insula,  between  the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  the  Lek. 
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After  the  death  of  Galba,  the  army  of  the  Rhine  having  pro* 
claimed  Vitellius,  and  followed  him  on  his  way  to  Italy,  the 
Batavi  took  the  oppoiitonity  of  rising  against  the  Romans, 
whose  alliance  had  become  yery  bmrdensome  to  them.  Clandi- 
us  Civilis,  a  man  belonging  to  one  of  their  principal  families, 
though  bearing  a  Roman  name,  acted  as  their  leader.  At  one 
time  the  insurrection  seems  to  have  spread  among  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  of  Germans  as  well  as  of  Belgian  Gauls,  but  the 
qieedy  return  of  the  legions  suppressed  the  movement.  Civilis 
resisted  for  a  time,  but  the  Batavi  were  at  last  subdued.  Still 
it  would  appear  that  they  obtained  conditions,  for  we  find  them 
afterward  restored  to  their  former  state  of  free  allies  of  Rome. 
It  appears,  however,  that  subsequently,  in  the  reigns  of  Tra- 
jan and  Hadrian,  the  Romans  completely  established  their  do- 
minion over  them,  for  we  find  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and 
the  Peutinger  Table  two  Roman  roads  across  the  country. 
The  Batavi  were  employed  by  Agricola  in  his  wars  in  Britain. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  during  the  civil  war 
which  desolated  the  empire,  the  Salian  Franks  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Batavi,  and  established  tbomselves  in  it.  They 
armed  pirate  vessels,  which  were  encountered  and  defeated  at 
sea  by  Carausius.  Constantius  and  Constantino  waged  war 
against  the  Franks  of  the  Batavian  island,  but  could  not  drive 
them  out  of  it.  The  Franks  lost  it,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Ju- 
lian, by  an  irruption  of  Frisii,  who  came  from  the  northern  coun- 
try, near  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  drove  the  Salian  Franks  beyond 
the  Mouse.  After  this  the  Insula  Batavorum  formed  part  of 
the  country  caUed  Frisian  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Merovingi- 
ans, extended  southward  as  far  as  the  Scheldt, 

in.  Qagemi  or  Oubemij  between  the  Meusey  Waal,  and 
Shine,  They  were  a  part  of  the  German  Sigambri,  who  had 
been  removed  by  Tiberius,  B.C.  8,  into  the  territory  of  the 
Menapii. 

IV.  Ubiij  a  German  tribe  transported  by  Agrippa  (B.C.  38) 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  settled  between  this  river 
and  the  Mouse.  Their  territc^y  extended  firom  what  is  now 
the  Rheno-Prussian  village  of  Oelb  or. Oellubj  as  far  as  Rhein^ 
magen.  Their  capital  was  Oppidum  Ubiarum^  afterward  C7o* 
kmia  Agrigpina  or  Agrippinensis^ 
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Second  Class. 

L  VangiofteSj  a  Gennan  tribe  dwelling  on  tbe  Bhine^  to  the 
east  of  the  Treviri,  and  north  of  the  Nemetee,  or  between  the 
modem  Bingen  and  8elz,  Their  capital  was  Borbetamagus, 
now  Wurms. 

n.  Tribdci  at  Triboccij  a  German  tribe  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  between  that  riyer  and  ihe  Mediomatrici  and  Lerioi. 
Their  chief  town  was  ArgefUoreUum^  now  Strasbourg.  They 
dwelt  in  what  is  now  Alsace. 

UL  Bauraoij  between  the  Tribooi,  Seqnani,  and  Helyetii, 
and  extending  fiK>m  tiie  mouth  of  the  Arola^  now  Aar,  to  that 
of  the  Birsa,  near  Basilea,  now  Basel  or  Bdsle.  Their  capital 
-was  Augusta  Rauracorumy  now  Augst. 

Cities  of  the  Tribes  Just  mentioned. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Caninefdtes  and  Batavi  we  find, 
1.  Forum  Hadriani,  now  Haarlem.  2.  Lugdunum  Batavo* 
rum,  now  Leyden,  near  the  mouth  of  the  northern  arm  of  the 
Rhine.  3.  Prcetorium  Agrippime,  now  Roembergj  on  the  Rhine. 
4.  TabliBy  now  Delft,  6.  Vada,  now  Oouda.  6.  Trajectumy 
now  Utrecht.  7.  Batavodurvmj  now  Wffk  de  Duurstede. 
8.  Arejuicum  or  Arenatiumj  near  the  modem  Amheim.  9.  No- 
piometgus^  on  the  Vahalis,  now  Nimwegef^.  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Batavi.  10.  Batavofum  Oppidumy  on  tiie  Mo«a, 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  now,  aeodrding  to  D'AnviUe,  BtU- 
Unburg.  § 

In  the  territory  of  the  Gugemi  we  find,  1.  Mediolamemy  now 
Mayland.  2.  Cohnia  Trajana,  called,  also,  Castra  Ulpiay 
now  Kellny  in  ihe  Circle  of  Cleve.  3.  TricesimiBy  which  some 
confound  with  Castra  Ulpia,  now  Drichy  near  SamkHy  the  clas- 
ffical  name  for  which  latter  place  is  Castra  Vetera.  4.  Asci- 
burgiumy  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Ulysses.  Mannert, 
following  Ptolemy,  makes  this  place  to  have  been  situate  on 
the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  the  canal  of  Drusns  joined 
the  IsiUa,  now  Yssely  and  where  the  modem  Dosburg  Kes.  It 
«eems  more  correct,  however,  to  make  it  correef)ond  to  Ajsbuirgy 
«r  the  neighboriag  hamlet  of  Bssenbergy  on  the  left  bank.  The 
name  Asciburgium  is  derived  by  some  from  the  old  German  term 
asky  "  a  vessel,"  "  a  ship,"  and  berg  or  burgy  whence  it  is  sup- 
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peeed  to  be  equivalent  to  Schiffburg.    Othera,  however^  oon- 
neot  the  name  with  the  legend  of  Odin  and  the  Asi. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Ubii  we  find,  1.  Cteldubaj  probably 
one  of  the  border  fortresses  erected  by  DmsQS.     A  bridge  was 
here  thrown  by  him  over  the  Rhine.    It  is  now  Gelb^  in  the 
province  of  Dusseldorf.    2,  Navesiuniy  now  Neuss.    3.  DumO' 
magus^  now  Durmagen.    4.  Juliacum^  to  the  southwest,  now 
Jiilichj  or,  as  the  French  write  the  name,  Juliers.    5.  Oppi» 
dum  Ubiorumy  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  afterward  named  Colo* 
ma  Agrippina  or  Agrippinensis^  when  a  Roman  colony  had 
been  established  here,  first  by  Agrippa,  and  subsequently  by 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanious,  and  wife  of  the  Em* 
peror  Claudius.    The  colony  of  Agrippina,  who  was  the  grand* 
daughter  of  Agrippa,  appears  to  have  been  sent  out  to  strength- 
en the  first,  and  its  title  was  Colonia  Claudia  AgrippinensiSj 
Agrippa's  colony  having  been  called  Colonia  Agrippina.    The 
modern  name  of  the  place  is  Cologne^  or,  as  the  Germans  write 
it,  JTo/n.    Agrippina  adorned  it  with  an  amphitheatre,  temples, 
aqueducts,  &o.,  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  traced.    It  con* 
tinned  to  be  the  capital  of  Lower  Rhenish  Gaul  until  A.D.  830, 
and,  after  a  frequent  change  of  masters,  was  annexed  to  the 
Grerman  empire  in  A.D.  870.    We  must  be  careful  not  to  con- 
found  the  Ara  Ubiorum  with  the  Oppidum  Ubiorum.    The 
former  was  an  altar,  probably  erected  to  Augustus,  like  that 
at  Lugdoaum  or  Lyons.   Not  far  from  Bonn  is  a  hill  called 
Oodesbergj  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  the  site  of  the 
Ara  Ubiorum.  ^  That  it  was  somewhere  near  Bonn  is  pretty 
certain.    The  name  Ghdesberg  seems  to  indicate  that  the  place 
was  the  seat  of  a  religious  worship  of  some  kind.    6.  Bonna^ 
now  Bownj  on  the  Rhine,  above  Colonia  Agrippina.    In  records 
of  a  remote  date  it  is  called  Bunna^  a  word  which  Arndt  de- 
rives from  the  Celtic  "  Bukn^^^  meaning  a  spot  containing  pro* 
ductive  fields,  pastures,  and  water-c^mrses.    Bonna  became  the 
head-quarterd  of  the  sixth  Roman  legion,  and,  according  to  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  was  afterward  kept  up  as  one  of  the  Ro* 
man  strongholds  on  the  Rhine.    It  rose  ultimately  to  be  a  place 
of  ^me  note.    According  to  Tacitus,  the  Roman  troops  under 
Herennius  Gallus  were  defeated  near  this  city  by  the  Batavi 
under  Claudius  Civilis.    Bonna  and  Novesium  are  repeatedly 
m^itioned  in  the  subsequent  account  of  the  contest  with  the 
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Batavi  as  places  where  the  Roman  generals  mustered  their 
forces.  In  the  year  355,  Bonn  was  destroyed  by  an  irruption 
of  German  tribes,  and  in  859  was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor 
Julian.  Under  the  Prankish  sovereigns  it  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  of  Verona.  In  881  it  was  almost  ruined  by  the 
Northmen. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Vangiones  we  find,  1.  Bingium,  now 
Bingen^  at  the  influx  of  the  Nava^  now  Nahe,  into  the  Rhine. 
The  bridge  of  stone  leading  at  the  present  day  across  the  Nahe 
into  Bingen  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Drusus,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  of  Klopp,  upon  an  emi- 
nence near  the  town,  stand  upon  the  site  of  the  castle  known 
to  have  been  built  by  the  same  commander.  2.  Magontiacum 
or  Moguntiacunif  now  Mayence^  or,  as  it  is  called  in  German, 
Mainz  or  Mentz^  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
In  B.C.  13,  Drusus  founded  the  fortress,  on  the  site  of  which 
Kastel  now  stands.  The  town  sprang  up  around  tiiis,  but  did 
not  extend,  under  the  Romans,  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals  in  406,  and  lay  in  ruins  for  some  centurieSt 
until  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  King  of  the  Franks.  The  writers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  generally  prefer  the  form  Magontiacum 
when  speaking  of  this  place,  not  Magontia^cum.  3.  Borbeto^ 
mdgusj  called,  also,  Augusta  Vangionum,  and  now  WormSj 
south  of  the  preceding,  and  likewise  on  the  Rhine.  The  mod- 
em name  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  intermediate  form 
Wdrmatia  or  Wormatiay  which  occurs  in  the  "  Notitia.*'  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  and  Huns,  but  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Franks.  It  was  afterward  the  residence  (at  least  for  a  con- 
siderable time)  of  Charlemagne,  who  held  in  its  vicinity  those 
primitive  legislative  assemblies  which,  meeting  in  May,  were 
called  Mai  Lager  or  Champs  de  Mai,  in  one  of  which  assem- 
blies the  war  with  the  Saxons  was  resolved  on.  Some  of  the 
Frankish  and  Carlovingian  kings  also  resided  here. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Nemetes  we  find,  1.  Noviomagns^ 
called  afterward  Augusta  Nemetum,  and  now  Spire  or  Speyer. 
The  modem  name  comes  fit>m  the  form  Sphira,  which  oooois 
in  the  Ravenna  geographer.  2.  Julius  VicuSj  now  Oermers^ 
heim* 

In  the  territory  of  the  Triboci  we  find,  1.  Argentoratum^ 
now  Strasbourg^  or,  as  it  is  called  in  German,  Strassburg. 
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This  plaoe  is  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  erroneously 
oalls  it  a  town  of  the  Vangiones.  It  was  in  the  Roman  proy- 
inoe  of  Germania  Prima  or  Superior ;  and  it  was  near  this  plaoe 
that  Julian,  while  he  held  the  command  in  Gaul,  as  Ceesar, 
defeated  the  Allemanni,  under  their  king  Chnodomar,  A.D. 
357.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
their  hands,  and  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Clevis  and  the 
Franks.  It  was  afterward  included  in  Lotharingia,  and  in  the 
tenth  century  was  incorporated  with  the  German  empire.  It 
was  during  these  changes,  perhaps  in  the  sixth  century,  that  it 
exchanged  its  ancient  name  of  Argentoratum  for  that  of  StrtxttB^ 
burgus  or  Strateburgum^  modified  subsequently  into  StrtUZ' 
iurgy  and  finally  into  Strassbourg.  2.  Heleilunij  called  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  Helvetum^  now  Schlettstadt,  In  its  vicin- 
ity were  dug  up  statues  of  Mercury  and  Diana,  together  with 
gold  and  silver  coins. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Baumci  we  find,  1.  Argentovaria 
or  Argentaria^  now  Arzheim.  In  this  vicinity  the  Emperor 
Gratian  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Alemanni.  2.  Basiliaj 
now  Basely  BAskf  or  B/Ue,  It  was  originally  a  castle  or  for- 
tress built  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian  I.,  and  after  the  ruin 
of  Augusta  Bauracorum  it  rose  gradually  into  importance.  In 
917  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Maggars,  but  was  soon  rebuilt, 
and  became  again  a  flourishing  place.  3.  Augusta  Rauraco^ 
fiftm,  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe.  Its  original  name  appears  to 
have  been  Rauracum;  A  Roman  colony  was  led  hither  by  Mu- 
natius  Plancus  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  city  was 
destroyed  by  Attila.  The  village  of  Augst  occupies  a  part  of 
the  ancient  site. 

a  OP  THE  8EQUANI  AND  HELVETIL 

In  the  Province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum. 

I.  £fe^tMlice.-— These,  as  before  remarked,  were  a  tribe  of  Cel- 
tic origin.  Their  territory  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
range  of  Mount  Vogesus,  on  the  west  by  the  Arar,  now  Sa&nej 
on  the  south  by  the  Rhodanus,  and  on  the  east  by  the  range 
of  Jura.  It  answered,  therefore,  to  what  is  now  the  northern 
portion  of  the  department  of  Ain,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  de- 
partment of  SaSnCy  the  departments  of  Jura  and  DoubSj  and 
the  southern  portion  of  that  of  Haute^Sa^ne.    The  Sequani 
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wwe  one  of  the  moert  powerful  tribes  of  the  Celtic  stock,  and 
bfid  long,  together  yniix  the  Arveimi,  been  rivals  of  the  j£d«i, 
as  regarded  the  superiority  in  Gaiil,  before  the  arriyal  of  C&esar 
in  that  oountry.     Having  been  nnsoooessfal  in  this  contest, 
they  had  called  in  the  aid  oi  Ariovistns,  a  powerful  German 
monarch,  who,  however,  after  defeating  the  iBdni  and  their 
allies,  had  become  a  general  oppressor  to  both  parties,  and  had 
seized  upon  the  territories  of  some  of  the  dependents  of  the  8e- 
quani  themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.     Affcer  the  de^ 
feat  of  Ariovistus  by  Caesar,  some  of  the  followers  of  the  fonn«p, 
and  especially  the  Triboci,  still  retained  possession  of  this  newly* 
acquired  territory,  which  thenceforth  was  ocxnpletely  lost  to  the 
Sequani.     By  the  subsequent  divisi(»  which  Augustus  made 
of  Gaul,  the  Sequani  became  included  ia  the  new  t^rovinoe  of 
Belgioa,  of  wfaioh  they  ever  aftornrard  continued  to  fcnrm  part, 
n.  Helvetii, — The  territory  of  this  powerful  tribe,  who  were 
of  Celtic  origin,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Mount  Jura, 
which  separated  tb^ofi  from  the  Sequani,  on  the  south  by  the 
Pennine  Alps,  op  the  east  by  the  Reetian  Alps,  and  on  the  nortb 
by  the  Rhine.     They  occupied,  therefore,  a  great  part  ct  what 
is  modem  Switzerland.    Caesar  sajrs  that  they  were  divided 
into  four  pagi^  or  cantons,  of  which  he  names  two,  the  pagus 
THgtmnus  and  pagus  Urln genus  or  Verbigeims.    The  mod-^ 
em  cities  of  Zurich  and  Orbes  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  names  from  these  two  pagi.    The  other  cantons,  not 
named  by  Csesar,  were  the  pagus  Tugenus  and  pagus  AmbfXh^ 
meus.    The  Helvetii  aj^ar  for  the  first  time  in  history  abovit 
110  B.C.     The  Tigurini  having  joined  the  Cimfari  in  their  in* 
vasion  of  Gaul,  the  Roman  consul  L.  Cassius  was  sent  wiA 
an  army  against  them.     He  met  the  forces  of  the  Tigurini 
some  say  near  the  Arar  or  Sadne^  according  to  others  near  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  or  Lake  of  Gfeneva  ;  but 
he  was  defeated  and  slain,  together  with  his  lieutenant  Piso, 
and  most  of  his  soldiers.     The  rest  made  a  capitulation,  by 
which  they  were  allowed  to  return  home  after  passing  imder 
the  yoke.    About  half  a  century  later,  the  great  body  of  th» 
Helvetians  resolved  to  migrate  with  their  families  into  the  more 
fertile  parts  of  Gaul.     They  burned  their  towns  and  villages, 
ajid  passed  through  the  country  of  the  Sequani  until  they 
re^hed  the  Arar.    Here  Ceesar  fell  upon  the  Tigurini,  after 
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the  others  had  orossed  the  stream,  and  oonipletely  defeated 
thran.  The  rest  of  the  Helvetii  ^rere  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  near  Bibraote,  in  the  oountry  of  the  ^dui.  The 
sqirivois,  about  one  third  of  the  original  number,  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  country^  and  were  henoeforth  in  the  oondi- 
tkm  of  allies  and  tributaries  of  Rome.  The  Helvetii  who  re> 
turned  home  were  mustered  by  Csesar,  and  found  to  be  110^000 
individuals,  men,  women,  and  children.  Their  number  when 
they  left  huHne  was  368,000  individuals,  of  whom  92,000  were 
fighting  men.  After  the  total  oonquest  of  Gaul,  the  Romans 
sent  oolonies  into  the  oountry  of  the  Helvetii ;  but  it  appears 
from  Taoitus  {Histj  i.,  67)  that  the  Helvetii  retained  the  right 
of  keeping  ganisons  in  some  of  their  own  strongholds,  and  it 
was  the  rapacity  of  the  twenty-fiprst  legion,  which  appropriated 
to  its  own  use  certain  moneys  destined  to  pay  the  Helvetian 
garrisons,  that  was  the  first  cause  of  the  fatal  insurrection  of 
A.D.  69.  After  the  legions  of  Germany  had  proclaimed  Vitel- 
Uus,  and  when  Cascina,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  was  marching 
with  a  strong  force  toward  Italy,  the  Helvetii,  who  were  not 
yet  aoquainted  with  the  events  at  Rome  and  the  murder  of 
Galba,  intercepted  letters  which  were  written  in  the  name  of 
the  lemons  of  Grermaay  to  the  legions  of  Pannonia,  and  whidi 
invited  the  latter  to  join  Vitellius,  and  they  arrested  the  centu- 
rioa  and  his  esccnrt  as  guilty  of  treason  against  Galba.  Upon 
this,  Csecina,  who  had  just  entered  the  territory  of  the  Hehretii 
on  his  way  to  Italy,  devastated  the  country,  destroyed  the  Ther* 
me  Helveties  (the  modem  Badenj  in  Aarga/u)y  and  advanced 
against  the  main  body  of  \b»  Helvetians,  who  were  in  arms, 
and  had  chosen  a  certain  Claudius  Severus  fcv  their  leader. 
The  Helvetians,  however,  made  no  stand  against  the  Roman 
veterMis,  and  were  massacred  without  morcy.  Those  who  e^- 
caped  death  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  town  of  Aventicum,  (me 
of  the  first  in  Helvetia,  sent  messengers  to  Csoina,  with  an 
offer  to  surrender ;  but  Cscina  sentenced  the  principal  inhab* 
itants  to  death,  and  referred  the  &te  of  the  rest  to  Vitellius, 
^riM>  with  difficulty  was  induced  at  length  to  qMure  their  lives. 
Vespasian,  who  succeeded  Vitellius,  had  lived,  when  a  boy,  at 
Aventicum  with  his  father  Sabinus,  who  went  thither  as  a  pub« 
licanus,  and  had  died  there.  After  Vespasian  became  emperor 
he  remembered  Aventicum,  and  embellished  and  enlarged  the 
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place.  Nothing  particular  occurred  after  this  in  Helyetia  un- 
til the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  During  this 
long  period  the  Roman  language  and  Roman  habits  and  man- 
ners became  prevalent  throughout  the  country,  though  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  more  central  valleys  and  the  Alpine  recesses  re- 
tained a  sort  of  rude  independence,  since  Roman  stations  have 
been  traced  forming  a  line  at  the  foot  of  the  high  Alps,  which 
seem  to  have  extended  from  the  Lake  of  Wallenstctdt  to  that 
of  the  Waldstatter,  where  Luzem  now  is,  and  thence  to  the 
highlands  of  Bern,  els  if  to  guard  the  open  country  i^inst  the 
irruptions  of  the  mountaineers.  At  the  breaking  up  of  tiie 
western  empire,  the  Burgundians  were  the  first  to  form  a  per- 
manent situation  in  western  Switzerland,  between  the  Jura 
range,  the  Leman  Lake,  and  the  River  Aar,  and  Geneva  be- 
came the  occasional  residence  of  their  kings.  Meantime  the 
AUemanni,  a  wilder  and  more  barbarous  race  than  the  Bur- 
gundians, occupied  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  eastern 
Helvetia,  until,  being  defeated  by  Clevis,  king  of  the  Franksj 
at  Tolbiaoum,  near  Cologne,  A.D.  496,  the  Franks  became 
masters  of  the  country  which  the  AUemanni  had  occupied,  in- 
cluding a  great  part  of  Helvetia.  The  old  natives  of  Helvetia 
became  now  by  turns  subjects  or  serfs  of  these  various  masters; 
being  no  longer  a  nation,  their  very  name  became  obliterated, 
and  they  were  included  in  the  general  appellation  of  Romans, 
by  which  the  northern  conquerors  designated  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  once  subject  to  Rome. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii  is  the  Locus  Lemanus,  now 
Lake  of  Geneva,  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  extending 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent  from  east  to  west.  The  ordinary  or- 
thography of  the  name  is  Lemanus,  as  we  have  given  it,  though 
Oudendorp,  Ukert,  and  others  consider  Lemannus  more  cor- 
rect. Strabo,  according  to  the  latest  and  best  text  (that  of 
Kramer),  calls  it  17  ArffAewa  Xifivri,  but  Ptolemy  Aifdvij,  In  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  termed  Lausonius  Lacus,  and  in  the 
Peutinger  Table  Losannensis  Locus.  Most  of  the  ancient 
writers  who  make  mention  of  this  lake,  repeat  the  erroneous 
account  that  the  River  Rhodanus  traverses  this  sheet  of  water 
without  mingling  its  waters  with  it. 
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Cities  of  the  Sequani, 

Psrooeeding  from  north  to  south  we  find,  1.  Luouwium,  now 
Lftxeu.  There  were  warm  springs  in  this  quarter,  and  thermse 
erected  over  them,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  2.  Portu$ 
Abuciniy  on  the  Arar,  southwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Port 
sur  Sadne.  3.  Segobudium  or  Segoboduum,  also  on  the  Arar, 
now  SeveuXj  on  the  SaSne.  4.  Loposagium^  on  the  Duhis,  now 
Luxiol^  near  Beaume.  5.  Epamanduodurum,  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding,  now  Mandeure.  6.  Vesontio,  on  the  Duhis, 
now  Besangon,  The  origin  of  this  town  is  unknown.  Local 
traditions  and  legends  dated  it  as  far  back  as  four  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  which,  ao« 
cording  to  the  received  chronology,  would  be  about  1186  B.C. 
All  that  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  in  Caesar's  campaign 
against  Ariovistns,  it  was  the  greatest  city  of  the  Sequani, 
and  a  place  so  strong  by  situation  as  to  offer  to  either  party 
the  greatest  facilities  for  protracting  the  war.  Ccesar,  by  a 
rapid  march,  seized  the  town  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it. 
The  Roman  general  has  described  the  place  as  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  River  DubiSy  which  here  formed  a  bend,  as 
though  its  course  had  been  traced  by  a  pair  of  compasses, 
and  the  interval  left  by  the  river  was  occupied  by  an  emi- 
nence, which,  being  fortified  with  a  wall,  served  as  a  kind  of 
eitadel.  This  was  a  flourishing  place  under  the  Romans,  but 
^en  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  commenced,  the  city  of  Ve- 
sontio had  its  share  in  the  general  calamities,  and  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  Allemanni  in  the  time  of  Julian.  It  was  rebuilt, 
bat  again  destroyed  by  Attila  and  the  Huns.  Several  remains 
at  the  present  day  attest  its  former  greatness;  7.  ArioUca^ 
called  afterward  PontarluMy  to  the  southeast  of  Vesontio.  It 
is  now  Pontarlier,  8.  Magetobria,  now  Moigte  de  Broiey  ac- 
cording to  the  best  opinion,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pontarlier. 
The  MSS.  of  Ceesar,  who  makes  mention  of  the  place,  have  al- 
most all  Admagetobria.  9.  Pom  DubiSy  now  Pont^  near  the 
fipontier  of  the  ^dui. 

Cities  of  the  Helvetii. 

Proceeding  from  the  northeast  toward  the  south,  we  find, 
1.  Vindonissaj  now  WifkUschy  on  the  Arola,  now  Aar^  in  the 
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oanton  of  Bern.  2.  Forum  Tiberiij  to  the  north  of  the  preced- 
ing, on  the  Rhine,  now  KaiserstuhL  3.  Turicum,  now  Zurich^ 
osk  the  Limagus,  now  the  Limmat.  4.  Salodurumf  to  the  south- 
west of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Aiola,  now  Solothum  oi 
Soleme.  5.  Aventtcumy  now  Avenchesj  called,  also,  Golotda 
Flavia  and  Pia  Flavia,  It  was  the  diief  city  of  the  Helvetii^ 
and  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  account  just  given  of 
that  people.  It  took  the  name  of  Colonia  Flavia  and  Pia  Fla>^ 
via  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  when  embellished  and  enlaiged 
by  that  emperor,  as  already  remarked.  6.  Lausannay  now  Lau^ 
Sonne,  near  the  southern  shore  of  the  Laous  Lemanus.  7.  Noi" 
odimumj  called,  also,  Colonia  EquestriSy  now  Npon^  in  the  Pays 
de  Vaud. 

Island*  bilowoino  to  Aqoitakica  akh  Luqditmbnbzb. 

I.  UlidruSy  now  OleroUy  lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Santones^ 
off  the  mouth  of  the  OarantdnuSy  now  Charentey  and  a  little 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna.  It  belonged  to 
Aquitanioa.  The  name  Uliarus  occurs  in  Pliny.  Subsequent- 
ly we  have  in  Sidooius  Apollinaris  the  derived  adjective  Olari*- 
onensisy  which  serves  to  mark  the  transition  to  the  modem 
name  of  Oleron.  This  island  extends  about  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  is  about  seven  miles  in  breadth.  The  inhabitants 
afipear  to  have  had  a  very  ocmsiderable  trade  as  early  as  tbei 
twelfth  century,  and  to  have  collected  adjudged  cases  upon  the 
laws  of  the  sea  for  regulating  their  own  commercial  affairs^ 
Hence  arose  the  famous  maritime  laws  of  Oleron,  which  be* 
came  known  and  partially  adopted  throughout  all  Europe.  It 
is  an  hist(»rical  error  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  the  laws  of 
Oleron  were  compiled  and  published  by  Richard  L  c^  England^ 
in  this  island,  on  tus  return  from  the  Holy  Land. 

n.  RadiSy  now  SSy  a  short  distance  above  Uliarus.  The  Ra* 
venna  geographer  calls  it  RatiSy  but  the  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  give  the  name  as  Radis.  It  is  about  sixteen  mUes  long» 
and  about  three  or  four  broad. 

m.  Ogia,  now  lyYeu  or  DieUy  northwest  of  the  preceding^ 
and  lying  farther  out  than  it  from  the  mainland,  the  nearest 
point  of  which  is  distant  more  than  ten  miles.  It  is  about  six 
rnileB  in  length,  atkl  about  two  imd  a  half  or  three  miles  in 
breadth.    The.  whole  island  is  little  eke  than  a  vast  granitic 
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rook,  covered  with  a  vegetable  soil  three  feet  in  thickness  in  the 
lower  part,  bat  in  the  higher  groand  so  thin  as  to  leave  the  rock 
almost  bare. 

IV.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  small  island,  not  fen  from  ihe  coast, 
and  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris,  on  which,  according  to 
him,  dwelt  a  species  of  Amazonian  race,  addicted  to  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  and  who  once  every  year,  during  the 
celebration  of  the  orgies  of  the  god,  unroofed  his  temple  and  put 
on  a  new  covering  before  evening.  Each  woman  brought  ma- 
terials for  this  purpose ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  allowed  these 
materiab  to  fall  to  the  ground,  she  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
rest.  Some  one  always  suffered  in  this  way  every  year.  Stra- 
bo calls  these  females  '^  the  women  of  the  Sanmites,"  at  tQv 
IoiivitQv  ywoijcec,  but  Tyrrwhit  reads  No^viruv,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  the  true  lection,  the  island  lying  off  tiie  coast  of  the 
Namnetes, 

V.  YindUiSy  now  Belle  Isle,  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Ligeris.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans  under  this 
name  of  Vindilis,  and  it  appears  in  a  deed  of  the  Middle  Ages 
under  the  name  of  Guedel,  a  form  which  has  some  affinity  with 
Vindilis.  It  was  also,  according  to  some  writers,  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  Greek  name  of  Calonesus,  of  which  its  mod- 
em name  of  Belle  Isle  is  a  translation.  The  island  is  about 
eleven  miles  in  length,  and  about  six  in  breadth. 

VL  UacoMtis,  now  OuessaaU^  or,  as  the  English  writers  fre- 
quently call  it,  Ushanty  above  the  Gh>b8sum  Promontorium,  and 
lying  off  the  territory  of  the  Osismii.  It  is  about  four  miles 
long  and  three  broad.     Another  ancient  name  was  Axantos. 

Vn.  Ccesareaj  now  Jersey,  off  the  coast  of  the  Unelli.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  twelve  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  about 
seven.  The  only  mention  made  of  this  island  in  the  ancient 
writers  is  that  which  occuro  im  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  Its 
mginal  name  is  said  to  have  been  Angia.  It  appears  to  have 
been  called  Cssarea  in  honor  of  some  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. 

Vm.  Sornio,  to  the  north  west  of  the  preceding,  now  &tien»- 
sey.  Mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  The  form  of  the 
island  approximates  to  that  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  The 
4udes  face  the  south,  east,  and  northwest,  and  a^e  respective^ 
about  six  and  a  half,  six,  and  nine  miles  long. 
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IX.  Bidunaj  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Au- 
rignt/i  or,  as  the  English  writers  more  oonimonly  term  it,  Aider- 
ney.  It  is  about  three  and  three  quarter  miles  long,  and  about 
one  and  three  eighths  broad,  and  about  eight  miles  in  circuit 
The  Northmen  settled  here  at  an  early  period. 


REMARKS 

ON    THB 
PREFIXES  AND  SUFFIXES  OF  CELTIC  NAMES  OF  PLACES.  TRIBES,  &e 

I.  The  remarks  which  we  are  here  about  to  make,  though  obtained  from  the 
beet  sources,  must  be  regarded  as  at  best  merely  conjectural  or  approzimatiTe. 
And  this  must  be  the  character  of  all  speculations  upon  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Celtic  race,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  discoveries  of  modern  times. 

II.  We  do  not  know  of  any  original  Celtic  alphabet,  nor  of  any  works  in  that 
language.  Indeed,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  left  of  the  language  of  Cel- 
tic Gaul,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  similar  to  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland. 
The  Breton  language,  like  the  Welsh,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Cymric  tongue,  belong- 
ing to  that  great  division  of  the  Celts. 

III.  It  has  been  long  disputed  whether  the  Basque  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
old  Celtic.  W.  Von  Humboldt  {Pr^fung  der  UrUertuehungen  fider  die  Urbt- 
wokner  Hispanietu  vermitteUt  der  Vaskitcher  Sprocket  Berlin,  1821)  seems  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  Basque  language  is  of  Iberian,  and  not  of  Celtic  origin;  and 
this  undoubtedly  is  the  true  view  of  the  case,  the  Iberian  itself  being  connected 
with  the  Finnish  dialects  of  northern  Europe. 

IV.  The  remains  of  the  old  Celtic  language  must  therefore  be  sought  in  the 
Gaelic,  and  in  the  !Erse  or  Irish,  which  is  said  to  resemble  the  Gaelic,  and  also 
in  the  Welsh,  and  its  cognate  dialect  the  Breton.  These  seem  to  be  the  only 
probable  offspring,  though  greatly  changed  of  course,  of  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Celts.  We  will  now  proceed  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  and  vnll 
consider  first  the  prefixes  and  next  the  suffixes  or  endings  of  the  Celtic  local 
names  frequently  occurring  in  ancient  writers.  The  arrangement  will  be,  for 
convenience*  sake,  an  alphabetical  one. 

CeUU  local  PrefiscM.  * 

1.  AoBN.  In  the  life  of  St.  Caprasius  it  is  said  that  the  town  of  AgeMiwmy 
now  Agen^  in  Guxcmu^  had  its  name  **  ah  hiatu  apelunazV  Agen  in  Welsh,  at 
the  present  day,  is  a  word  for  *<  a  cleft  or  cave."  There  is  no  similar  word  in 
Erse  with  this  meaning ;  but  in  Bas-Breton  we  have  agenj  attfn«n,  ainen,  *•  a 
spring,  coming  forth  from  the  earth,"  an^  in  Cornish  we  have  ogery, "  to  open." 
{Adelung,  ii.,  p.  43.     DiefenhacK,  i.,  p.  21.) 

2.  Alp  or  Alb.  A  root  rather  than  prefix,  but  still  deserving  of  a  place  here. 
It  appears  to  mean  "  high,"  "  lofty,"  and  is  found  in  the  name  of  the  Alpes  or 
Alpa,  Hence  we  have  in  Istdoms,  iv.,  8,  the  following:  **GaUorum  lingua 
Alpea  aUi  montee  voeantur."  Compare  with  this  the  Gaelic  alb,  "  an  eminence 
or  mountain,"  whence  Albion,  a  name  given  to  England  from  its  lofty  coasts, 
and  Albaiiiy  an  appellation  for  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  So  we  find  Alha  in 
Jjatium,  and  several  places  of  the  same  name  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  it  is  ob- 
servable that  all  of  them  were  situate  on  elevated  spots.    We  find  the  AlbeoHU 
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«l80,  in  upper  Asia,  oocuj^iDg  a  moaatainous  region  called  Albania,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Caspian.  The  same  root  is  likewise  found  in  the  name  of 
many  other  places  in  other  quarters.  (Compare  Addung,  Mitkr.,  yoI.  ii.,  p.  42. 
DUfenbaeh,  Ceitiea,  i.,  p.  18,  9eq.    PoU^  Etymol,  Fortch.,  it.,  p.  625.) 

8.  As.  A  prefix  or  preposition,  meaning  *<  upon"  or  "  near,'*  and  appearing 
in  the  Latinized  term  Armorica,  where  it  is  united  with  the  Celtic  morj  "  the 
sea,"  by  which  the  northwestern  coast  of  Gaul  is  indicated,  where  the  Armori- 
es Cmtaies  were  situated.  We  find  it,  also,  in  the  name  of  AidaU,  the  mod- 
em ArU9,  which  is  said  to  come  from  or,  ** upon,"  and  Uaeih,  "a  morass."  In 
the  Bas-Breton  we  haye  still  arvor,  **  a  maritime  tract,"  changed  from  the  old 
fi>rm  armor  by  the  genuine  Celtic  substitution  of  v  for  m,  just  as  we  find  the 
people  of  Armorica  called  'hf^Sopi^oi  in  Procopius.    {Diefenbaeh,  i.,  p.  80.) 

4.  BuoA,  Briva,  Bbu,  as  in  BrigoHies,  Brivaiea,  Briaria,  die,  consult  remarks 
on  these  same  combinations  under  the  head  of  Suffixes, 

5.  Cad,  Cat,  Cas,  in  Cadurci,  Catalauni,  Casnvelaunit  6cc,  Cad  in  Welsh 
means  "a  troop"  or  "band."  According  to  Vegetius  (ii.,  2)  and  l8;dorus  (ix., 
3, 46)  the  term  eaUrva  in  Latin  was  of  Celtic  origin,  and  meant  the  same  as 
Ugio,  and  hence  Diefenbach  supposes  it  to  have  come  from  cad  and  tor/a  (Welsh, 
aUraw4),  *'  a  troop  of  soldiers."  Compare  the  Gaelic  eealham,  "  a  band  of  men." 
In  Bas-Breton  cadam,  and  in  Cornish  cad,  both  signify  «*  a  fight.*' 

6.  Cash.  This  prefix  appears  to  mean  "  rocky,**  "  stony,**  and  hence  the 
Carm  and  Camutes,  as  well  as  many  names  of  places  involying  the  same  root, 
would  seem  to  have  reference  to  stony  or  rocky  localities.  Compare  the  Gaelic 
cdm,  "  to  heap  up,'*  and  cam,  cairn,  "  a  heap  of  stones,'*  **  rock.** 

7.  Crao.  a  root  rather  than  prefix,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  form  part  of  the 
name  Graioccli.  It  means  '*  rocky,*'  **  stony,*'  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
Bas-Breton  krag,  the  Welsh  craig,  the  Gaelic  carraig,  creag,  all  signifying  **  a 
rock,"  •*  a  large  stone,**  and  our  English  word  **  crag.*'  This  same  root  appears 
to  exist  in  the  name  of  Mount  CraguM  in  Cilicia  and  Lycia,  and  more  than  prob- 
aUy  in  that  of  the  Alpc»  Grata,  "  the  craggy  or  rocky  Alps,"  an  etymology  fax 
preferable  to  that  which  connects  the  name  of  the  Graian  Alps  with  the  fabled 
wanderings  of  the  Grecian  hero  Hercules.  Diefenbach  appears  to  think  that 
there  is  some  confirmation  of  this  Celtic  etymology  to  be  deduced  from  Petr^ 
flttiM  Arbiter,  c.  122.  This  same  root  crag  seems  to  lie  also  at  the  basis  of  the 
modern  name  Crau,  which  is  gi?en  to  the  celebrated  lapideug  campts,  or  **  stony 
field,"  near  ArU*. 

8.  DuRo.  The  syllables  duro  at  the  beginning  (and  also  durum  at  the  end)  of 
Celtic  local  terms,  occur  in  the  names  of  places,  &o.,  situated  near  riyers  or  the 
sea.  We  find  in  Welsh  dwr,  i.  e.,  d&r,  and  duvr  or  dovyr,  signifying  *<  water.*' 
We  haye  also  dour  in  Cornish,  and  dur  in  Bas-Breton,  with  the  same  meaning. 
The  Irish  and  Gaelic  word  corresponding  is  uitge ;  but  Lhuyd  and  Armstrong 
giro  dobhar  and  dowir,  **  water,"  as  obsolete  Erse  terms,  with  which  we  may 
oompare  the  Sanscrit  dabhra,  "ocean."  We  find,  also,  the  same  root  dur  ap- 
pearing in  the  names  of  seyeral  riyers,  as,  for  example,  the  Durius  in  Spain,  the 
Aiuria  and  Duranius  in  Gaul,  the  Duria  in  northern  Italy,  6lg.,  all  marking  Cel- 
tic localities.  {Prichard,  JUsearehas,  voL  iii.,  p.  125.  Diefenbach,  i.,  p.  155,  »aq. 
AdeUtngi  ii.,  p.  57.) 

9.  EsoR  or  Ebur.  This  prefix  is  probably  deriyed  from  a  lost  Celtic  word 
analogous  to  ufer,  "  banks,"  in  German.  Supposing  this  to  be  so,  the  name 
£for-«cA,  whence  fAorocMiii,"  York,*'  in  England,  might  mean  a  place  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  or  water.  Another,  but  less  probable  deriyation,  would  be  that 
connecting  it  with  the  Welsh  aber,  **  a  confluence  of  waters.*'    It  has  been  sup- 
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pOBcd  that  such  names  of  places  as  Aberdeen,  Ahnboikriek,  Ahercurmg,  6lC.,  in 
Beotland,  oontaiD  this  Celtic  prefix.    {Fruhard,  iii.,  p.  1S8.) 

10.  Luo.  The  meaning  of  this  prefix  has  heen  disputed.  According  to  one 
of  the  ancient  writers  {ClitopkoHt  up.  Pha.  ie  Pimm. — (^.  ed.  JUitke,  Y<d.  X.,  p. 
783)  the  name  Lugdvnum  (AovT^owof),  in  which  it  oocnrs,  signifies  "crow's 
hill,"  the  prefix  lug  meaning  **a  crow :"  XaOyov  y^  if  a^v  dtoA^trrv  rdv  k^kko 
KukovoiVy  doQvw  6k  T6mw  k^ixn^ra.  The  latter  part  of  the  name  is  explaiiied 
well  enough,  bat  the  signification  giTen  to  the  prefix  can  not  be  correct.  The 
appellation  Lugdvnum  appears  rather  to  indicate  a  city  situate  on  or  near  a  hill 
or  eloTation  on  a  river,  or  near  some  conflnence  of  waters.  We  may  then  com- 
pare lug  with  the  Welsh  Ihwcht  and  the  Erse  focA,  **  a  lake,**  ^  an  inlet  of  wa- 
ter," dec.  This  explanation  will  suit  veiy  w^  the  position  of  iMgduman,  the 
modem  Ljfoiu,  situate  under  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  Rhodanus. 
So,  again,  Lugdunum  Botevorum,  the  modem  Leyden,  is  in  the  immediate  rioin- 
ity  of  water,  being  situate  on  the  Old  Rhine,  the  burg  or  central  part,  which 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  being  the  only  elerated  spot  of  ground  fbr 
many  miles  around ;  and,  finally,  Lugdumun  Candemarum,  now  St.  Bertrand^  stands 
on  high  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Garmme, 

11.  Nant.  This  prefix  means  *<  a  raUey,**  **  a  riTulet.**  In  Welsh  we  hafre 
neaU,  **  a  ravine,**  "  a  brook  ;'*  in  Cornish,  nameet  **  a  valley.'*  The  term  noni  is 
HI  common  use  in  Wales,  and  it  is  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  Savoy,  where 
we  find  I^atU  de  Grta,  Nant  de  TaccntLy ;  and  so,  dso,  Nant  Arpenaz,  «a  torrent 
flowing  over  a  summit,**  which  is  exactly  described  in  Welsh  by  NM-ar^penau. 
Hence  many  local  names  in  Gaul,  as  Nmntuaeum,  now  Nantue,  in  Burgundy,  sit- 
uated in  a  narrow  valley,  on  a  lake  between  two  mountains ;  so,  also,  the  iViBfi- 
tuatss,  who,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Rhino, 
immediately  below  its  source ;  and,  again,  Nmnnetes  or  Nannetety  now  Naniet  or 
NantZf  in  a  country  intersected  by  rivulets.  (Adtlung,  ii.,  p.  64.  Prkhard,  in., 
p.  1S8.    Diefenbacky  i.,  p.  82.) 

12.  Nembt.  This  prefix,  according  to  Fortunatus,  meant  *<  a  temple,"  prob- 
acy a  grove-temple,  and  hence  was  connected,  perhaps,  in  some  way  with  the 
Greek  vifioc,  "  a  glade,"  **  a  piece  of  wooded  ground,**  and  the  Latin  nemua,  *<a 
grove.*'  Hence  Drynenutum  (where  it  appears  as  a  prefix  to  the  second  part  of 
the  compound),  the  name  of  a  place  in  Galatia,  where  the  Council  of  Three  Hun- 
dred, ftom  all  the  three  nations  of  Gauls  in  Galatia,  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble. Hence,  also,  Vememetit,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  temple  in  the  vidn- 
ftly  of  Burdigala,  now  Beurdeaux^  which,  according  to  Fortunatus,  meant  **fttmm 
fsg^nu.**  So,  too,  Auguttonametwm,  now  CUmumt,  in  Auvergney  where  was  the 
temple  of  F«m.  {Addung^  ii.,  p.  77.  Pnehafdj  iii.,  p.  127.  Madloft  ^«^  Vih 
tenuekiaigen,  p.  399.) 

2.  Celtic  local  Sn^pacu. 

1.  -ACUM.  This  suffix  contains  the  Celtic  root  «e,  '<  water,**  and  hence  Ihe 
Munea  of  so  many  places  in  Gaul  with  this  termination,  all  situate  on  riven, 
&(C.,  as  Artnttcwm,  on  the  Rhine ;  XaarMMim,  on  the  Danube ;  Jtfi^wtliMiMii, 
0«  the  Rhine ;  Tumaeum  and  Bagaoum,  on  the  Scaldis ;  Mariacumi  on  the  Mosa, 
dec.  {Adelungy  ii.,  p.  41.)  So,  at  a  later  day,  the  convent  of  Jtfaa«MiMi,  in  Am- 
vergne,  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  fiom  ita  having  been  founded  '•intir  aqwu:* 
(mtftmbadi,  i.,  p.  66.) 

9.  •'ATKs,  -lAfBs.  In  WeUh,  iatf,  mid,  is  a  ftaquent  tenninatlon  of  adjectives, 
•as  Cauainaid,  the  Cssarians  or  Romans,  easily  convertible  into  aUa^itdta ;  like- 
wiae  oath,  a  termination  of  nouns,  as  CcUraath.    (^Priehard,  iii.,  p.  129.) 
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8.  -BKioA,  -BBXTA,  ^BiA,  The  meaning  of  these  terminations  is  far  from  be- 
ing  clearly  ascertained.  The  first  occurs  rerj  frequently  in  the  Ibero-Celtic 
parts  of  Spain,  as  NertobrigtL,  Mirobriga,  Langobriga^  Segobriga,  &c.,  and  is  gen* 
erally  appropriated  to  towns  on  riyers.  This  had  led  many  to  imagine  that  the 
ending  in  question  is  the  same  as  the  Gennan  Braeke  and  English  bridgi. 
This,  howeyer,  though  a  yery  plausible  analogy,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a 
cloee  examination,  and  can  not  in  any  way  be  made  applicable  to  such  names 
as  that  of  the  Brigantes.  It  seems  better,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  to  giye 
the  tennination  briga  the  signification  of  "  city,"  with  the  associate  idea  of  ele- 
vation, i.  e.,  a  city  on  some  eleyated  spot,  and  we  may  then  compare  it  with  the 
Welsh  bre,  <*  a  hill  or  mount,"  *<  a  peak ;"  the  Erse  bri,  "  a  hill,"  "  a  rising 
ground,'*  whence  brioghaeh,  "  hilly ;"  the  Gaelic  braigh,  "  the  upper  part"  of  any 
thing  or  place,  du;.  The  tennination  bria  will  also  faaye  the  meaning  of  "  a 
city,"  and  with  this  we  may  compare  the  ending  ppia,  in  the  names  of  certain 
cities  of  Thrace,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  also  meant  **  a  city,"  and  was 
pqoiyalent  to  n-oAif.  Thus  Maembria,  a  colony  of  Megarians,  was  originally 
cdled  Menebria,  that  is,  "  the  city  of  Mene,"  its  founder.  So  the  city  of  Selys 
was  Selybria,  and  JEnus  was  called  PoUyobria,  or  the  city  of  Poltys.  {Strab., 
TIL,  p.  319,  Cos.)  The  tennination  -briva  appears  to  be  closely  connected  with 
these,  and  is  probably  only  another  fonn  of  the  same  ending,  though  many  giye 
this  also  the  meaning  of  " bridge,"  while  others  make  it  signify  "ford." 

4.  -DUNUM,  -DiNUM.  Accordiug  to  Bede,  dun  signified  a  hill  in  the  language 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  namely,  that  of  Wales  and  the  Strathclyde  Britons. 
Aecording  to  Glitiphon,  as  quoted  by  Plutarch  (compare  remarks  under  the  pre- 
iiz  Lug),  it  was  the  same  in  meanmg  in  the  language  of  Gaul,  Sovvov  KoXown 
T^  i^ixovra.  Adelung  compares  with  this  the  Greek  Hv,  "  a  heap."  In  the 
names  of  places  in  Britain,  dun  and  din  appear  to  haye  been  used  indifferently 
one  for  the  other.  Thus,  for  example,  Londinum  and  Londunum  are  both  found. 
The  Welsh  dinas,  meaning  "  city,"  has  probably  the  same  origin.  In  the  Neth- 
eilands,  the  sand-hills  on  the  coast  are,  according  to  Adelung,  still  called  Dftnm, 
and  so  in  England  the  name  ofdoums  or  dunes  is  giyen  to  little  hillocks  of  sand 
fonned  along  the  sea-coast.    {Adelung^  ii.,  p.  67.    Priehardt  iii.,  p.  136.) 

5.  -DUBVM.    Compare  remarks  on  the  prefix  Duro. 

6.  -LADNi,  -LANi.  In  Welsh  Uan  means  **  an  inclosure."  Helice  Segelauni, 
CuUeuchlani,  &c. 

7.  -MAons.  According  to  some,  this  ending  has  reference  to  an  association, 
vDion,  or  fellowship,  and  hence  to  a  collection  or  union  of  families.  {Radlof^ 
p.  897.)  Others,  howeyer,  find  traces  of  it  in  the  Irish  and  Gaelic  magK,  "  a 
field  or  plain."  It  would  then  haye  reference  to  the  surrounding  locality. 
{Prichard,  iii.,  p.  126.     Diefenbach,  i.,  p.  77.) 

8.  -BiTUM.  This  ending,  which  we  find  in  Augustoritum,  CamborUumy  dee., 
appears  to  mean  "  a  ford."  Compare  the  Welsh  Rk^d  and  Cornish  R^d,  both 
meaning  "  a  ford ;"  hence  /UyiE-yeAon,  the  Welsh  for  Oxford.  Erse  has  no  cor- 
responding word  approaching  this  root. 

9.  ^raioBs.  This  ending  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  Durotriget,  6cc.  In 
Welsh,  trig  means  **  to  stay,"  •<  to  abide ;"  whence  Mgan,  •*  to  remain ;"  triga" 
imdf  **  inhabitaDts ;"  and  heooe  Dwro^rigu,  «*  dwellers  near  water." 

L 


INSULiE    BRITANNIC^. 


These  may  be  oonsidered  under  three  heads :  1.  Britannia  ; 
2.  Hibemia  ;  3.  InsuUa  BritanmciB  Minores. 

1.  BRITANNIA. 

1.  Names. 

I.  Britain  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  names  of  Bri- 
tannia  (in  Greek  Bperavla,  Bperravla,  Bperravntrj  vrjaog)  and  Al- 
bion {'Akovliov). 

n.  The  etymology  of  the  word  Britannia  cat  Britain  has  been 
muoh  disputed.  One  of  the  most  plausible  is  that  which  derives 
it  from  a  Celtic  word  brith  or  brit,  signifying  '*  painted,"  and  ton, 
an  element  which  we  find  forming  part  of  so  many  other  names 
of  countries,  both  ancient  and  modem,  such  as  Mauri4an»ia^ 
Aqui'tan-iay  Lusi-tan^ia^  Kurdistan^  Hindo-stan^  &;c.,  and 
which  appears  to  signify  '^ region"  or  '^country." 

ni.  The  term  brith  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  custom  fol- 
lowed by  the  inhabitants  of  staining  their  bodies  of  a  blue  color 
extracted  from  woad.  Carte  says  that  the  name  in  the  most 
ancient  British  poets  is  Inis  ('<  island^^)  prydhain.  The  mean- 
ing, however,  oi  prpdhain,  if  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  cor- 
rupt form  derived  from  the  root  brit,  does  not  seem  to  be  known. 

IV.  The  name  Albion  comes  from  the  Celtic  root  Alp  or  Alb^ 
and  has  reference  to  the  lofty  coasts  of  the  island,  as  it  lies  fa- 
cing Gallia.  Others,  giving  Alp  or  Alb  the  meaning  of  "  white," 
refer  the  name  to  the  white  or  chalky  olifis  of  Britain 

2.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  so  far  as  we  know, 
were  probably  of  that  great  family,  the  main  branches  of  whioh, 
distinguished  by  the  designation  of  Celts,  spread  themselves 
so  widely  over  middle  and  western  Europe.  The  Welsh  and 
Danish  traditions  indicate  a  migration  from  Jutland,  but  it  is 
decidedly  erroneous  to  seek  to  connect,  as  some  do,  the  name 
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Cymryy  the  national  appellation  of  the  Welsh,  with  the  Cim- 
merians (the  KififUpioL  of  Herodotus)  and  the  Cimbri  of  the 
Boman  historians,  on  the  supposition  of  their  having  once  oc- 
cupied Jutland,  or  the  ancient  Cimbric  Chersonese.  Neither 
the  Cimmerii  nor  Cimbri  ever  dwelt  in  this  quarter. 

n.  The  Celtee  crossed  over  from  the  neighboring  country  of 
Gaul ;  and  Welsh  traditions  speak  of  two  colonies,  one  from  the 
quarter  since  known  as  Gascany,  and  another  from  Armorica. 
At  a  later  period,  the  BelgsB,  actuated  by  martial  restlessness 
or  the  love  of  plunder,  assailed  the  southern  and  eastern  coaists 
of  the  island,  and  settled  there,  driving  the  Celts  into  the  inland 
country. 

III.  On  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  we  must 
conceive  that  it  received  a  very  considerable  mixture  of  Roman 
and  foreign  blood.  Comparatively  few  women  would  be  brought 
by  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  such  of  the  latter  as  settled  perma- 
nently would  unite  themselves  to  native  females.  It  was  the 
policy,  moreover,  of  the  Romans,  to  employ  the  native  troops 
of  one  province  in  the  conquest  or  military  administration  of 
other  provinces,  a  contrivance  obviously  devised  with  the  view 
of  preventing  revolt.  Accordingly,  we  find  among  the  Roman 
monuments  of  Britain  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  in 
that  island  of  soldiers  from  Gaul  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  from  which  circumstcmce  there  necessarily  resulted 
a  great  intermixture  of  foreign  and  native  blood. 

IV.  On  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  forces,  the 
Saxons  and  Angli  came  over  and  founded  the  Heptarchy,  and 
their  power,  in  its  turn,  was  overthrown  by  the  Normans ;  so 
that  here,  again,  we  have  two  new  elements  added  to^the  an- 
cient stock. 

3.  Historical  Epochs. 

I.  Britain  becomes  known  in  early  times  to  the  PIuBnicians, 
and  then  to  the  Carthaginians  and  the  people  of  Massilia,  who 
all  trade  for  tin  to  certain  islands,  called  by  Herodotus  Kcurac- 
repidcg  (Cas$iterides)j  or  ''The  Tin  Islands,"  and  which  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sciliy  IsleSj  including  a 
part  of  ComwalL  . 

n.  This  trade  in  tin  is  subsequently  carried  on  by  the  Vene- 
teSf  a  Gallic  tribe,  and  from  them  Caesar  is  first  made  acquaint- 
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ed  with  Britain,  and  conceives  the  idea  of  its  conquest.  Stim- 
ulated by  the  desire  of  military  renown,  and  of  the  glory  of 
first  carrying  the  Roman  arms  into  Britain,  and  provoked,  also, 
as  he  teUs  us,  by  the  aid  which  had  been  furnished  to  his  enemies 
in  Gaul,  Cassar  determines  upon  the  invasion  of  the  island. 

in.  Invasion  of  Britain  by  Ccesar. — ^He  penetrates  some  dis- 
tance into  the  island ;  but  his  success  is  certainly  not  such  as 
to  induce  him  to  attempt  the  permanent  reduction  of  the  isl- 
and ;  and,  from  some  passages  in  ancient  authors,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  his  success  was  even  not  so  great  as  he  him- 
self has  represented  it. 

IV.  After  the  departure  of  Ceesar,  the  Romans  do  not  return 
to  the  island  until  the  reign  of  Claudius,  leaving  the  Britons 
alone  for  about  a  century,  or  going  no  further  than  to  threaten 
an  attack.  In  the  interval,  those  of  the  Britons  who  dwelt  in 
the  parts  nearest  to  Gaul  appear  to  have  made  some  progress 
in  civilization.  They  coin  money,  and  many  British  coins  have 
been  discovered,  of  which  about  forty  belong  to  a  prince  named 
Cunobelin  (so  on  his  coins),  called  by  Suetonius  Cynobellinus, 
who  appears  to  have  reigned  over  the  Trinobantes,  and  to  have 
had  his  residence  at  Camalodunum, 

V.  Aulus  Plautius,  a  senator  of  preetorian  rank,  is  sent  by 
Claudius  into  Britain,  in  command  of  the  forces  designed  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  island.  The  Britons,  under  the  sons  of 
the  now  deceased  Cunobelin,  namely,  Cataratacus  and  Togo- 
dumnus,  make  a  brave  resistance,  but  are  finally  overpowered, 
Claudius  himself  having  come  with  re-enforcements  to  the  Ro- 
man army,  and  having  taken  Camalodunum,  the  capital  of 
Cunobeiin,  and  numbers  of  the  natives  submit  either  at  dis- 
cretion or  upon  terms.  The  Romian  Senate  decree  triumphal 
honors  to  the  emperor,  and  the  memory  of  his  success  has  been 
perpetuated  in  his  coinage. 

VI.  Vespasian  (the  future  emperor),  lieutenant  to  Plautius, 
conquers  Vectis  Insula^  or  the  Isle  of  Wight^  and  has  consider- 
able success  against  the  tribes  of  the  southern  coast.  Upon  the 
departure  of  Plautius,  however,  those  Britons  who  are  strug- 
gling for  independence  overrun  the  lands  of  such  as  have  allied 
themselves  with,  or  submitted  to  the  Romans,  and  P.  Ostorius 
Scapula,  who  succeeds  Plautius  (A.D.  50)  as  proprsetor,  finds 
affairs  on  his  arrival  in  the  greatest  confusion. 
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I 
VIL  OstoriuSy  after  valiant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 

defeats  and  takes  prisoner  Cataratacos^  (or,  as  Tacitus  calls 
him,  Caraotacus),  about  A.D.  51,  and  receives  the  insignia 
of  a  triumph.  Catarataous  is  thrown  into  chains  by  Cartis- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  with  whom  he  has  taken  ref- 
uge, and  is  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.  He  is  taken  to  Rome 
with  some  of  the  members  of  his  family,  but  his  unbrokto  spirit 
and  noble  demeanor  command  the  admiration  of  Claudius,  and 
he  is  pardoned  by  that  prince. 

VTU.  The  Romans  are  harassed  after  this  with  repeated 
skirmishes,  and  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Silures,  and 
Ostorius  dies,  worn  out  with  care,  about  A.D.  53.  Didius  suc- 
ceeds Ostorius,  and  finds  the  Roman  affairs  in  a  very  depressed 
condition.  He  engages  in  hostilities  with  the  Brigantes,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  gained  any  signal  advantage.  His  com- 
mand extends  into  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  successor  of  Claudi- 
us, probably  until  A.D.  57. 

DC.  Veraniuei*succeeds  Didius,  but  lives  only  a  year  after 
taking  the  command,  and  does  little  in  that  interval  His  suc- 
cessor is  Suetonius  Paulinos,  who  obtains  more  distinction 
Snet(Hiius  attacks  and  captures  the  Isle  of  Mona,  now  Angle^ 
seyj  the  great  seat  of  the  Druids,  cuts  dovm  their  sacred  groves, 
and  destroys  the  altars  on  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
offer  up  human  sacrifices.  He  is  then  recalled  from  the  west- 
em  shores  of  Britain  by  the  news  of  a  great  rising  of  the  na- 
tives under  Boadicea,  in  that  part  of  the  island  which  has*  al- 
ready been  subdued  by  the  Romans.  The  revolt  of  Boadicea 
nearly  extinguishes  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain,  but  at  last 
the  natives  are  completely  defeated  in  a  battle,  the  scene  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  just  to  the  north  of  London. 
The  Roman  general  ravages  with  fire  and  sword  the  territories 
of  all  those  native  tribes  which  have  wavered  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Romans,  as  well  as  those  who  had  joined  in  the 
revolt. 

X.  The  chief  civil,  or,  rather,  fiscal  officer  of  the  Romans, 
quarrels  with  Suetonius,  and,  though  the  latter  retains  the  com- 
mand for  a  time  longer,  he  is  at  last  recalled  without  finishing 
the  war  (A.D.  62),  and  Petronius  Turpilianus  is  appointed  his 
successor.  Under  the  milder  treatment  of  the  new  general  the 
revolt  seems  to  have  subsided. 
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XI.  Several  generals  are  successively  sent  to  the  island ;  bat 
the  Romans  make  little  progress  until  the  time  of  Ve^asian 
(A.D.  70-78),  in  whose  reign  Petilius  Cerealis  subdues  the 
Brigantes,  who  had  renewed  hostilities ;  and  Julius  Frontinus 
subdues  the  Silures.  But  the  glory  of  completing  the  ccniquest 
of  South  Britain  is  reserved  for  Cneeus  Julius  Agricola^  whose 
actions  are  recorded  subsequently  by  his  son-in-law,  the  histo- 
rian Tacitus. 

Xn.  From  the  time  of  Agrioola,  the  later  years  of  whose 
government  are  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  we  read  little 
about  Britain  in  the  Roman  historians  until  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian (A.D.  85-120),  who  visits  the  island,  which  has  been 
much  disturbed.  The  conquests  which  Agricola  had  made  in 
Caledonia  seem  to  have  been  speedily  lost,  and  the  emperor 
fences  in  the  Roman  territory  by  a  rampart  of  turf,  eighty  Ro- 
man, or  about  seventy-four  English  miles  long.  This  rampart 
will  be  described  at  the  end  of  the  geography  of  Britannia. 

Xin.  In  the  subsequent  reign  of  Antoninus ^ius  (A.D.  138- 
161)  Roman  enterprise  revives  a  little.  LoUius  Urbious,  his 
lieutenant  in  Britain,  drives  back  the  barbarians,  and  recovers 
the  country  as  far  as  Agricola's  line,  of  stations  between  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  An  account  of  the  intrenohment  erected  by 
him  in  this  quarter,  and  which  is  called  the  Wall  of  Antoninus, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  geography  of  Britannia. 

XrV.  In  the  following  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  ( A.D. 
161—180)  we  have  some  notice  of  wars  in  Britain,  which  Cal- 
pumius  Agricola  is  sent  to  quell.  During  this  same  reign,  or 
else  in  that  of  Commodus,  son  of  Aurelius,  the  Caledonians 
break  through  the  Wall  of  Antoninus.  Ulpius  Maroellus,  an 
able  leader,  is  sent  against  them,  and  defeats  them  with  heavy 
loss.  A  great  mutiny  among  the  legions  in  Britain  occurs  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Commodus,  which  is  with  difficulty  quelled  by 
Pertinax  (afterward  emperor),  one  of  the  successors  of  Maroel- 
lus in  the  government  of  the  island. 

XV.  The  contest  between  Clodius  Albinus  and  Severus  for 
the  empire  drains  Britain  in  a  great  measure  of  its  troops,  who 
are  called  by  the  former  to  strengthen  his  army,  and  the  north- 
ern tribes,  taking  this  opportunity  of  renewing  hostilities,  break 
into  the  Roman  province,  and  spread  desolation  far  and  near. 
Induced  by  the  unfavorable  tenor  of  the  intelligence  from  the 
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island,  Severas,  who  had  suooeeded  in  the  contest  with  Albi- 
nos, resolves  to  undertake  the  war  in  person,  and  accordingly 
crosses  oyer,  A.D.  206  or  207.  The  natives  do  not  come  to  a 
pitched  battle,  so  that  the  campaign  is  not  marked  by  .any 
brilliant  exploits.  Severas,  however,  orders  the  erection  of  the 
iarooas  wall  that  bears  his  name,  stretching  across  the  island 
from  the  Solway  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne^  an  account 
of  which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

XVI.  Many  years  elapse,  and  many  emperors  reign  after 
this,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  event  of  importance  in  Brit- 
ain. In  the  reign  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  Carausius,  a 
Menapian,  who  commands  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  North  Sea 
against  the  Prankish  and  Saxon  pirates,  seizes  Britain,  and  as- 
sumes the  purple  (about  A.D.  288),  and  such  is  his  activity 
and  power  that  the  emperors  consent  to  reoognl2e  him  as  their 
partner  in  the  empire.  He  is  killed,  however,  some  years  aft- 
erward by  Allectns,  one  of  his  friends  (A.D.  397),  and,  three 
years  after  this,  Britain  is  recovered  for  the  emperors  by  As- 
olepiodotus,  captain  of  the  guards. 

XVII.  On  the  resignation  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximian  ( A.D. 
304),  Britain  is  included  in  the  dominions  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
ms,  one  of  their  successors.  This  prince  dies  in  Britain,  at 
EboTocum^  now  York  (A.D.  307),  after  having  undertaken, 
with  some  success,  an  expedition  against  the  Caledonians. 
His  s(m,  Constantine  the  Great,  also  carries  on  some  hostilities 
with  the  same  people.  The  northern  tribes  now  begin  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Plots  and  Scots. 

XVIII.  The  Roman  power  is  now  fast  decaying,  and  the 
provinces  are  no  longer  secure  against  the  irruptions  of  the  sav» 
age  tribes  that  press  upon  the  long  line  of  the  frontier.  Brit* 
ain,  situated  at  one  extremity  of  the  empire,  suffers  dreadfully. 
The  Picts,  Scots,  and  Attacotti  burst  in  from  the  north,  and 
the  Saxons  infest  the  coast.  .  In  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  prob* 
ably  in  the  year  367,  Theodosius  (father  of  the  emperor  of  that 
name)  being  sent  over  as  governor,  finds  the  northern  people 
plundering  Augtista^  or  London,  so  that  the  whole  province  ap- 
pears to  have  been  overrun  by  them.  He  drives  them  out,  re- 
covers the  provincial  towns  and  forts,  re-establishes  the  Roman 
power,  and  gives  the  name  of  Valentia  either  to  the  district  be- 
tween the  walls  of  Antoninus  and  Severus,  or,  as  Horsley  thinks, 
to  a  part  of  the  province  south  of  the  wall  of  Severus. 
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XIX.  Gratian  and  Valentmian  11.  associate  Theodosias  (son 
of  the  preceding)  with  them  in  the  empire.  This  gives  um- 
brage to  Maximus,  a  Spaniard  who  had  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  Britain,  and  he  raises  in  this  island  the  standard  of 
revolt.  Levying  a  considerable  force,  he  crosses  over  to  the 
Continent,  defeats  Gratian,  whom  he  orders  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  maintains  himself  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  his 
usurped  authority.  He  is  at  last,  however,  overcome  by  The- 
odosius,  and  the  province  returns  to  its  subjection  to  the  em- 
pire. The  Britons  who  had  followed  Maximus  to  the  Conti- 
nent, receive  from  him  possessions  in  Armorica,  where  they  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  state  which  still,  at  the  present  day,  under 
the  appellation  of  Bretagne,  retains  their  language  and  their 
name. 

XX.  Stilicho,  whose  name  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the 
degenerate  age  in  which  he  lived,  serves  in  Britain  with  suc- 
cess, probably  about  A.D.  403.  After  his  departure,  the  un- 
happy province  is  again  attacked  by  the  barbarians,  and  is  agi- 
tated also  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  who  suc- 
cessively set  up  three  claimants  to  the  imperial  throne,  Marcus, 
Gratian,  and  Constantine.  The  first  and  second  are  soon  de- 
throned and  destroyed  by  the  very  power  which  had  raised 
them.  Constantine  is  for  a  time  more  fortunate.  Raising  a 
force  among  the  youth  of  the  island,  he  passes  over  into  Gaul, 
(A.D.  409),  acquires  possession  of  that  province,  and  fixes  the 
seat  of  his  government  at  Arelate,  now  Aries,  where  he  is  socm 
after  besieged,  taken,  cmd  killed.  His  expedition  serves  to  ex- 
haust Britain  of  its  natural  defenders :  the  distresses  of  the 
empire  render  the  witl^drawal  of  the  Roman  troops  necessary, 
and  near  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  or,  according  to  some, 
about  A.D.  420,  nearly  five  hundred  years  after  the  first  inva- 
sion by  Julius  Ceesar,  the  island  is  finally  abandoned  by  them. 

4.  Division  of  Britannia  by  the  Romans. 

I.  The  first  Roman  governors  were  the  propraetors,  officers 
chiefly  or  entirely  military ;  nor  are  there,  so  far  as  we  know, 
any  records  or  traces  of  a  subdivision  of  Britain  till  a  compara^ 
tively  late  period  of  the  Roman  dominion.  Our  authority  for 
the  administration  of  Britain  is  the  Notitia  Imperii,  a  record 
of  late  date,  probably  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Romans  qui^ 
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ting  {he  island.  From  the  '^  Notitia"  we  learn  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island  was  intrusted  to  an  officer  called  Ftca- 
riuSj  under  whom  there  were  five  governors,  one  for  each  of  the 
five  provinces. 

n.  The  names  of  the  five  provinces  into  which  Britannia 
was  divided  were  as  follows :  1.  Britannia  Prima;  2.  Britan^ 
nia  Secunda ;  3.  Flavia  desariensis  ;  4.  Maonma  Ccesarien- 
sis  ;  5.  Valentia  or  Valentiana,  Previous  to  this,  the  only  di- 
vision had  been  into  Britannia  B/omana^  or  that  part  of  the  isl- 
and under  the  Roman  sway,  and  Britannia  Barbara. 

in.  The  situation  of  these  five  provinces  is  given  by  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whose  work 
was  discovered  and  published  at  Copenhagen  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  whose  authority,  though  disputed  by 
some,  is  apparently  not  untrustworthy. 

IV.  Britannia  Prima^  according  to  the  authocity  just  men- 
tioned, comprehended  the  country  south  of  the  Thames  and 
Bristol  Channel, 

V.  Britannia  Secunda  comprehended  the  country  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Britain  by  the  Sabrina^  now  the  Severn^  and 
the  Deva^  now  the  Dee  ;  in  other  words,  Wales^  Herefordshire^ 
Monmouthshire^  and  parts  of  Sahpj  and  of  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester. 

VI.  Flavia  Casariensis  comprehended  the  territory  north 
of  the  Thames,  east  of  the  Sevemy  and  probably  south  of  the 
Mersey,  of  the  Don  which  joins  the  Yorkshire  Ouse,  and  the 
Humber. 

Vn.  Maocima  CiBsariensis  comprehended  the  country  from 
the  Mersey  and  the  Humber  to  the  wall  of  Severus. 

VUI.  Valentia  or  Valentiana  comprehended  the  country  be- 
tween the  wall  of  Severus  and  the  rampart  of  Antoninus,  in- 
cluding the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, and  part  of  Cumberland. 

IX.  The  remaining  part  of  the  island  was  never  long  in  the 
power  of  the  Romans.  Agricola  overran  part  of  it,  and  estab- 
lished some  stations ;  and  probably  other  commanders  after  him 
brought  it  into  temporary  subjection.  The  part  which  Agric- 
ola thus  subdued  is  termed  by  Richard  Vesp<isiana,  and  in- 
cluded the  country  between  the  rampart  of  Antoninus  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Moray  Frith  (Ptolemy's  sstuary  of  the 
Vara/r)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde. 
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X.  Horsley  gives  an  arrangement  of  the  provinces  entirdj' 
different  firom  the  above,  except  so  £eit  as  regards  Britannia 
Secunda.  He  makes  Britannia  Prima  to  extend  from  the 
coast  of  Sussex  to  the  banks  of  the  Nene,  and  assigns  the  west- 
em  counties  to  Flavia  Ccesariensis.  He  places  Valentia  with- 
in the  wall  of  Sevenis,  and  Maxima  Cmsariensis  beyond  it. 

6.  Situation  and  Extent. 

I.  The  knowledge  which  the  earlier  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
of  the  shape  and  situation  of  Britain  was  at  first  extremely  lim* 
ited  and  erroneous.  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  it  was  at  first 
a  matter  of  complete  uncertainty  whether  Britannia  was  an 
island  or  merely  a  frontier  of  the  Continent.  The  invasion  of 
Julius  Ceesar  first  threw  some  light  upon  this  subject.  That 
commander  describes  Britannia  as  triangular  in  shape,  one  side 
of  the  triangle  being  opposite  to  Gaul,  and  in  this  he  is  followed 
by  Strabo. 

n.  The  Romans  first  became  fully  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cuit of  Britain  in  the  time  of  Agricola,  during  whose  govern- 
ment in  that  quarter  a  Roman  fleet  first  sailed  round  the  isl- 
and, as  if  to  mark  the  extended  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire. 

m.  Erroneous  ideas,  however,  still  remained  on  various  points 
connected  with  the  position  of  this  island.  The  old  geogra- 
phers had  given  the  northern  coast  of  Spain  a  northwesterly 
direction,  and,  unacquainted  with  the  extent  to  which  Bretagne 
reached  westward,  made  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Germany  run 
in  an  almost  uniform  northeasterly  direction.  Tacitus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Agricola,  places  Britain  in  the  angle  thus  formed, 
and  makes  its  western  side  lie  facing  the  coast  of  Spain. 

lY.  According  to  Ptolemy,  Britannia  had  the  Oceanus  Due^ 
caledonius  {^Qiceavd^  ^ovi]KaXffd6viog)  on  the  north  ;  the  Oceanus 
Hibernicus  ('Q/ceavdc  'lovtefyviKot)^  or  Irish  Sea,  and  the  Oce^ 
anus  Verginicus  {'Hneavbg  Ovepylvto^),  or  St.  Oeorge^s  Channel^ 
on  the  west ;  the  Oceanus  Britannicus  ('QiC£avdf  Bperraviicd^), 
or  British  Channel,  on  the  south ;  and  tiie  Oceanus  German^ 
icus  (^Queavb^  lepfMviicd^),  or  German  Ocean,  on  the  east. 

7.  Mountains. 

The  only  chain  of  mountains  in  Britain  expressly  named  by 
the  ancient  geographers  are  the  Grampian,  Mons  Gframpius, 
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In  the  anoient  Scottish  tongue  this  ridge  was  called  GrantZ' 
bain.  It  runs  from  Dumbarton  to  Aberdeenshire.  The  Gram- 
pian hiUs  are  rendered  memorable  by  the  victory  which  Agricola 
obtained  on  them  over  Galgaous,  in  the  last  year  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  which  entirely  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Britons. 
In  Straihemj  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Kirk  of  Comerie, 
is  a  valley  nearly  a  mile  broad,  and  some  miles  long,  through 
which  the  Erne  and  Ruchel  flow.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
two  Roman  camps,  with  a  double  wall  and  trench,  one  large 
enough  to  contain  the  eight  thousand  men  which  Agricola  led 
to  battle  on  the  occasion  mentioned  above,  ihe  other  smaller, 
and  suited  for  his  three  thousand  cavalry.  Two  miles  south- 
east is  a  third  camp,  in  which  two  legions  might  be  conveniently 
quartered.  The  place  itself  still  bears  the  name  of  Galgachan 
Bossmoorj  taken  from  that  of  the  Caledonian  leader. 

8.  Promontories. 

1.  On  the  Southern  Side. 

1.  Bolerium  Promontorium  {BoXipiov  'AicpoyrTipiov)^  called, 
alao,  Antivestceum  Promontorium  {'AvricvioTOiov  'Ajcporr'qpiov)^ 
now  Land?s  End^  in  Cornwall.  2.  Ocrinum  Promontorium 
{'Oicpivov  'Ajcpon-^peov),  called,  also,  Damndnium  Promontorium 
{^ofivoviov   ^Ajcpcrrripiov),   now   Lizard  Point,    in    Cornwall. 

3.  Cri&  Metopon  (Kptov  MiTa)7rdv),  now  Ram  Head,  in  Devon- 
shire. 4.  Hellenis  Promontorium,  now  Berry  Head,  in  Dev- 
onshire, to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding.  5.  Vindelia  Prom^ 
ontorium,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Portland  Bill,  in 
Dorsetshire.  6.  Durotrigum  Promontorium,  now  St.  Alban^s 
Head,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  territory  of  the  Durotriges. 

2.  On  the  Western  Coast. 

1.  Herculis  Promontorium  ('HpacAiov^  'Ax/Mjr^ptov),  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Bolerium  Promontorium,  now  Hartland  Point, 
in  Devonshire,  at  the  mouth  of  Bristol  Channel.  2.  Octape- 
tarum  Promontorium  {'OicTanoirapov  ^AjcpiMn-ripiov),  now  St.  Da- 
vid?s  Head,  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Wales.  3.  Can^ 
eanorum  Promontorium  (KayKavwv  ^Aicp^jTTipiov),  now  Braich 
p  Pwill,  or  Braichy  Pwill  Head,  in  Caernarvonshire,  Wales. 

4.  Novantum  Promontorium  (NovavriDv  'Axpcor^piov),  now 
'Mull   of  Oalloway.     5.  Epidium   Promontorium   {^Enldiov 

^AKpcrr^piov),  now  Mull  of  Cantyre. 
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3.  On  the  Northern  Side. 

1.  Ebudum  Promantoriunij  now  Cape  Wrath,  in  Suther- 
landshire,  Sootland.  2.  Tarvidium  Promontoriumj  called,  also, 
Orcas  Pronumtorium  {'OpKo^  ^AKpa-rrfptov),  now  Dunnet  Head, 
in  Caithness-shire,  Sootland.  3.  Virvedrum  Promontorium 
{Ovupovidpovfi  ^A§cpo)Tfi(Hov)j  oalled,  also,  Caledonim  Eztrema, 
DOW  Duncansby  Head,  in  the  same  shire. 

4.  On  the  Eastern  Side. 

1.  Berubium  Promontorium  {Oiepov6lovfi  ^AKpayHjpiov),  now 
Nds8  Head,  in  Caithness-shire,  Scotland.  2.  Penoxullum 
Promontorium,  now  Ord  Head,  in  the  same  shire.  3.  Taize^ 
lum  Promontorium  (Tat^eXov  ^Axpta-Hipiov),  called,  also,  Taiuc- 
alorum  Promontorium,  now  Kinnaird^s  Head,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland.  This  point  of  land  forms  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Grampian  chain.  4.  Ocellum  Promontorium 
i^OaiXkov  'AKp<M>T7ipiov),  now  Spurn  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  in  England.  5.  Cantium  Promontorium  {YLavnov 
*AKpiiyrifipiov),  called,  also,  Acantium  Promontorium,  now  the 
North  Foreland,  in  Kent. 

9.  Rivers,  Bays,  and  Inlets. 

1.  On  the  Eastern  Side. 

I.  TamisiSf  called  by  Tacitos  the  Tamesa,  now  the  Thames, 
rising  in  the  comitry  of  the  Dobuni,  a  few  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Durocomovium,  now  Cirencester,  and  flowing  east- 
ward into  the  Oceanus  Germanicus,  or  Germain  Ocean,  Its 
whole  course  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  It  is  a 
common  opinion  that  this  river,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
is  properly  called  Isis,  and  that  it  is  only  below  the  junction 
of  the  Thame  that  it  is  called  Thames,  which  name  is  said  to 
be  formed  by  combining  the  two  names  Thame  and  Isis.  But 
Cambden  observed  long  ago  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  that  the 
river  was  called  Thames  in  its  upper  as  well  as  in  its  lower 
part ;  that  the  name  Isis  never  occurs  in  ancient  records,  and 
was  never  used  by  the  common  people,  but  only  by  scholars. 
CcBsar  writes  the  name  Tamesis  (evidently  Tames  or  Thames, 
with  the  addition  of  a  Latin  termination).  Tacitus,  as  we 
have  already  said,  writes  it  Tamesa,  and  Dio  Cassius  TofUaa, 
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which  is  the  same  name  with  the  appendage  of  a  different  ter- 
mination. Ptolemy  has  it  'Ic^i/aa,  or,  in  some  MSS.,  ^lafteaal^j 
and  in  some  editions  ^Idfuaaa,  all  which,  most  probably,  are 
forms  of  the  same  name,  'I  having  been,  by  the  carelessness  of 
some  early  transcriber,  substituted  for  T. 

n.  Idumania  (EMov/iavca  7rora/«6c)  or  Sidumanis  (Scdovfiav^^ ), 
according  to  most  authorities  Blackwater  River  and  Bay^  but 
according  to  Mannert  the  mouth  of  the  River  Stour.  The 
former  is  the  more  correct  opinion.  Both  the  Blackwater  and 
the  Stour  are  in  EsseXj  the  latter  forming,  in  part,  its  north- 
em  boundary. 

in.  SturiuSy  now  the  Stour,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding, 
and  having  Harwich  at  its  mouth. 

IV.  Garyinus  (Ta^vevog),  in  the  territory  of  the  Iceni,  now 
the  Yare,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

V.  Metaris  JSstuarium  {MerapU:  cf^^va*?),  now  the  Wash, 
Cambden  makes  Ptolemy's  Meraplg  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  old 
British  term  Matiraith,  which,  according  to  him,  was  a  gen- 
eral name  for  an  sestuary.  The  sestuary  of  the  Wash  at  the 
present  day  is  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  sand-banks,  dry 
at  low  water.  Between  tiiese  banks  the  streams  that  flow  into 
the  eestuary  have  their  channels.  Among  these  streams  may 
be  named  the  Ouse,  the  ancient  Trivona,  and  the  Nene,  the 
ancient  Aufona,  which  others,  however,  make  to  correspond  to 
the  modem  Avon,  ' 

VI.  Abus  ("Aftof ),  now  the  Humber,  The  Humber  is,  prop- 
erly speaking,  an  cestuary,  since  the  name  is  only  applied  to 
the  united  streams  of  the  Trent  and  smaller  or  northern  Ouse, 
and  since  the  tide  flows  up  both  these  rivers  above  their  junc- 
tion. Some  make  a  distinction,  therefore,  between  the  Abus 
iBStuarium  and  the  Abus  fluvius,  regarding  the  former  as  the 
Humber,  and  the  latter  as  the  modem  Ouse.  The  tributaries 
of  the  Ouse  are  the  Urus,  now  Yore,  and  the  Derventio,  now 
Derwewt. 

Vn.  Dunum  JSstuarium  (Aovvov  ic6Xnog),  now  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Tee. 

Vlil.  Vedra  (Ovidpa),  now,  according  to  most  authorities, 
the  Weare,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Mannert,  however, 
seeks  to  identify  it  with  tiie  Tyne,  but  this  last  is  the  ancient 
Tina,  north  of  the  Vedra,  and  marking  the  eastern  termination 
of  the  wall  of  Hadrian. 
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IX.  Alauna  or  Alaunus  (*AAa(vo^),  now  the  Aln^  in  Northmm* 
berland.  Some,  less  correctly,  make  it  answer  to  the  modern 
Coquet  J  which  enters  the  ocean  a  little  to  the  sonth  of  the  Aln. 
Horsley,  still  more  erroneously,  makes  the  Alaunus  the  same 
with  the  modem  Tweed. 

X.  Tueda^  now  the  Tweed.  This  Latin  form  of  the  name 
is  given  by  Cambden,  who  errs,  however,  in  making  the  Taum 
^stuarium  correspond  to  the  mouth  of  this  river,  when  it  is 
rather  the  Frith  of  Tay^  further  to  the  north. 

XI.  Boderia  ^stuarium  (Bodepla  elgx^t^),  now  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  Here  was  the  western  termination  of  the  wall  of  An- 
toninus. Tacitus  calls  it  Bodotria  JEstuarium.  Some  erro- 
neously make  Bodotria  the  same  as  Solway  Frith^  but  this 
was  the  Ituna  ^stuarium. 

Xn.  Tava  JEstuarium,  now  the  Frith  of  Tay,  into  which 
fell  the  River  Tavus,  now  the  Tay. 

Xni.  ^sica,  as  given  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  now  the 
Southern  Esk.  In  like  manner,  the  same  authority  gives  the 
Tina,  a  short  distance  above  the  former,  now  the  Northern  Esk. 

XIV.  Deva  {^^ova,  Atova),  now  the  Dee,  on  which  stands 
New  Aberdeen.  It  rises  in  the  Grampian  chain.  There  was 
another  river  called  the  Deva,  the  modem  name  of  which  is 
also  the  Dee,  on  the  western  coast  of  England,  and  which  falls 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  having  Chester  on  it,  near  its  mouth. 

XV.  Celnius  (KiXvioq),  now  the  Doveran,  to  the  west  of 
Taizelum  Promontorium,  and  rising  in  the  Grampian  chain. 

XVI.  Tu^sis  Mstuarium  {Tcvaimg  elgxv^^^)y  now  Murray 
Frith.  Richard  of  Cirencester  calls  this  Vara  ^stuarium,  but 
the  Vara  JEstuarium  of  Ptolemy  (Ovdpa  el^x^^nq)  is  rather  the 
Frith  of  Cromartie,  a  little  beyond. 

XVn.  Abdna  JEstuarium,  now  Dornoch  Frith.  On  the 
point  of  land  where  the  lower  shore  of  the  frith  terminates, 
now  Tar  bet  Ness,  were  erected  the  ^^Ane  Finium  Imperii 
Romani?^ 

XVin.  Loza  (A6|a),  just  above  the  sstuary  last  mentioned, 
now,  according  to  Mannert,  the  Struth,  but,  according  to  oth- 
ers, the  Loth  or  Lossie. 

XIX.  Ila  (lAa),  now  the  Wick,  running  into  a  bay  of  the 
same  name. 
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2.  On  the  Northern  Side. 

I.  Nab€eus  {^ataioq)^  now,  according  to  Mannert,  the  Dur- 
nesSj  but  more  probably  the  Navem. 

n.  Volsas  Sinus  {OvoXaa^  KoX'nog)^  now  CcUva  Bay. 

3.  On  the  Western  Side. 

I.  Longns  JEstuarium  {Aoyyo^  ^l^voig)^  now  Loch  Linnhe^ 

at  the  mouth  of  which  lay  Maleas  Insula^  now  the  Isle  of  MM. 

.  n.  Lelaanonius  Sinus  {AeXaawdviog  /coAirof ),  now  Loch  FinCj 

with  the  Glota  Insula^  now  Isle  ofArran^  lying  off  its  mouth. 

III.  Glota  Mstuarium  (KAwra  tl^x^i^)^  now  the  Frith  of 
Clyde;  Here  was  the  western  extremity  of  the  wall  of  An- 
toninus. 

IV.  Kherigonius  Sinus  ('Fepiydvtog  K6Xno^)y  now  Loch  Ryan, 
the  outer  shore  of  which  formed  part  of  the  Novantum  Cherso- 
nesusj  terminating  in  the  Novantum  Pramontoriumj  or  Mull 
of  Oallaway. 

V.  Abravannus  Sinus  {'A6paovawoc  coAttoc)}  now  Luce  Bay^ 
east  of  the  Novantum  Chersonesus. 

VI.  lena  JSstuarium  {'Irivd  elgx^ig)j  to  the  east  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Wigton  Bay. 

VU.  Itiina  JSstuarium  ('Irovva  el^vai^)^  now  Solway  Frithy 
between  Scotland  and  England,  and  where  was  the  western 
termination  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  its  eastern  one  being  on  the 
Tyne. 

Vni.  Moricambe  ^stuarium  (UopiicdiiArf  elc;^atf),  now  Mo- 
ricambe  Bay^  just  below  which  was  Setantiorum  PortuSy  now 
Lancaster  Bay. 

IX.  Belisama  JEstuarium  {BeXlaafM  c^c^vaif ),  now  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Mersey  y  according  to  most  authorities ;  but  more 
properly  that  of  the  River  JUbblCy  and  so  given  by  Cambden. 

X.  Seteia  JEstuarium  (Sen^/a  d^x^iq)y  the  mouth  of  the 
Devay  the  modem  Dee. 

XI.  Toisobius  or  Toesobis  (Toim^)y  now  the  Conway y  a  riv- 
er  of  Wales,  flowing  into  the  Irish  Sea.  At  its  mouth  was 
Conaviumy  now  Aberconway. 

Xn.  Studa  (ZrovKta),  now,  according  to  Mannert,  the  Duffi 
or  Douay,  but,  according  to  Reichard,  the  Dyst.  The  former 
is  the  more  correct  opinion. 
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Xin.  Tuerobis  {Tovepo6i^),  now  the  Teifp  or  Teivej  on  the 
southern  borders  of  Cardiganshire  in  Wales.  Beiohard  makes 
it  the  Milford. 

XIV.  Sabrina  JSstuariuMj  called,  also,  Sabriana  JEstuari- 
urn  {ladpiava  bIcx^^)^  ^'^^  ^^  mouth  of  the  Severn^  the  an- 
cient Sabrina  or  Sabriana.  Tacitus  makes  mention  of  this 
river,  and  names  as  one  of  its  tributaries  the  Antona^  now  the 
Avon,  The  true  reading  in  Taoitus  for  the  latter  stream  is, 
Mannert  thinks,  Avona. 

XV.  Vexalla  JEstuarium  (Ovk^aXka  et^x^tg)j  now  Bridge* 
water  Bay,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 

4.  On  the  Southern  Side, 

I.  Cenionis  Ostia  {Keviav  noTafid^)^  now,  according  to  Man- 
nert, Falmouth  Harbor  or  Bapf  into  which  the  small  river 
Vale  flows. 

n.  Tamatus  {Tdfiapo^)y  now  the  Tamar,  on  which  stands 
Plymouth^  and  the  Tamari  Ostia  is  now  Plymouth  Sound. 

HI.  Isaca  {'ladKa),  now  the  Axe^  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  the  Exe,  with  Exmouth  at  the  entrance,  and  Exeter^ 
the  ancient  Isca  Dumnoniorum,  a  little  distance  up. 

IV.  Alcenus  {'AXalvo^),  or,  according  to  a  more  correct  read- 
ing, Alaunus  ('AAavvof),  supposed  to  be  the  small  river  on  which 
Bridport  is  at  present  situated.  Ptolemy  places  his  Isca  on 
this,  in  the  interior,  which  the  copyists  often  confound  witii 
Isca  Silurumy  now  Ca^r  Leon^  in  Monmouthshire. 

V.  Portus  Magnus  (Miyof  kiii^v),  now  Portsmouth  Harbor. 
The  position  of  this  haven  is  well  ascertained,  both  by  its  size 
and  security,  when  compared  with  the  neighboring  harbors. 
The  situation  of  Venta  Belgarum^  now  Winchester ,  to  the  north- 
west, as  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  likewise  serves  to  fix  the  k>- 
cality.  The  only  difficulty  is,  that  the  Isle  of  Wighty  the  an- 
cient Vectis  Insula  J  lies  to  the  southwest  of  Portsmouth,  where- 
as Ptolemy  places  it  to  the  southeast  of  the  Meyoc  kifA^.  The 
old  geographer,  however,  occasionally  makes  slips  of  this  kind. 

VI.  Novus  Portus  (Katvb^  A</i^v),  now  the  harbor  of  JRye, 
into  which  the  River  Bother,  the  ancient  Limanu^,  empties. 
Mannert,  less  correctly,  seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  harbor  of 
Hythe. 

VU.  Next  follow,  in  snccessiony  Portus  Lemamanus,  now 
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the  harbor  of  Lpnrne,  the  ancient  Lemarue;  Partus  DubriSj 
now  the  harbor  of  Dover  ;  and  Partus  Ritupis^  called,  also, 
BitufHe  or  Rutupim^  now  Bickboraugh. 

10.  Character  of  the  Country,  &g. 

The  ancient  writers  describe  Britannia  as  for  the  most  part 
level  and  well  wooded.  Several  portions  of  it,  however,  are 
represented  as  mountainous  and  hilly,  particularly  to  the  north. 
The  soil  is  spoken  of  as  very  productive,  and  the  surface  of  the 
country  as  abounding  in  rivers  large  and  small.  Among  the 
mineral  products  are  mentioned  gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  &c. 

11.  Character   of   the   Inhabitants. 

I.  Various  particulars  are  given,  relative  to  the  ancient  Brit- 
cms,  by  Caesar,  Tacitus,  Mela,  Dio  Cassius,  Herodian,  and  other 
writers. 

II.  According  to  CsBsar,  the  natives  of  Cantium,  the  modem 
Kent  J  were  by  far  the  most  civilized,  and  did  not  differ  much  in 
their  customs  from  the  Gauls.  The  inland  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  most  part  did  not  sow  com,  but  lived  on  milk  and 
flesh,  and  had  their  clothing  of  skins. 

in.  All  the  Britons,  according  to  the  same  authority,  stained 
themselves  with  woad,  which  produced  a  blue  tinge,  and  gave 
them  a  more  fearAil  appearance  in  battle.  They  also  wore  the 
hair  long,  and  shaved  every  part  of  the  body  except  the  head 
and  the  upper  lip. 

IV.  They  fought  without  coat  of  mail  and  helmet,  armed 
merely  with  the  long  and  broad  Celtic  sword,  a  javelin,  and  a 
small  shield.  ^ 

V.  They  built  their  dwellings  after  the  manner  of  mere  huts. 
For  example,  the  city  of  Caasivellaunus,  though  called  a  town 
and  a  capital,  appears,  from  Ceesar,  to  have  been  nothing  but 
a  thick  wood  or  labyrinth,  with  clusters  of  houses,  or  rather 
huts,  scattered  about  it,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  ditoh 
and  a  rampart,  the  latter  made  of  mud  or  felled  trees,  or  prob- 
ably of  both  materials  intermingled.  In  many  respects,  the 
towns  of  the  Cingalese,  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  and  the  mode 
of  fighting  against  the  English  practiced  by  that  people  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  resemble  the  British  towns 
and  the  British  warfare  of  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
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VI.  The  mode  of  fighting  prcustioed  by  the  ancient  Britons 
differed  in  one  respect  very  materially  from  that  of  the  Gauk, 
namely,  in  the  employment  of  war-chariots,  which  several  times 
produced  very  serious  effects  on  the  Romans.  These  cars,  called 
Esseda  or  EssecUe  by  the  Romans,  were  made  to  contain  each 
a  charioteer  for  driving,  and  one,  two,  or  more  warriors  for 
fighting.  They  were  at  once  strong  and  light ;  the  extremity 
of  their  axles  and  other  salient  points  wore  armed  with  scythes 
and  hooks  for  cutting  and  tearing  whatever  fell  in  their  way, 
as  they  were  driven  rapidly  along ;  and  the  Britons,  in  the  man- 
agement of  them,  displayed,  according  to  Cassar,  the  greatest 
valor  and  dexterity. 

VII.  As  to  the  religion  of  the  Britons,  Druidism  flourished 
among  them  in  all  its  vigor.  Indeed,  this  singular  superstition 
was  considered  by  the  Gauls,  erroneously  to  be  sure,  to  have 
originated  in  Britain.  A  late  writer,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  not  without  Oriental  features.  So  much  sub-  ^ 
seryiency,  as  he  remarks,  of  one  part  of  a  nation  to  another,  in 
an  age  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  influence  and  of  the  habits 
of  obedience,  is  not  without  resemblance  to  that  system  of  an- 
cient Asia  which  confined  men  to  hereditary  occupations,  and 
consequently  vested  in  the  sacerdotal  caste  a  power  founded  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  knowledge. 

VIU.  The  Druids,  according  to  Ceesar,  were  the  ministers 
of  sacred  things ;  they  had  the  charge  of  sacrifices,  both  public 
and  private ;  and  they  gave  directions  for  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligious worship.  A  great  number  of  young  men  resorted  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  their  system ;  and  they 
were  held  by  the  nation  at  large  in  the  highest  reverence.  They 
determined  most  disputes,  whether  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  or 
of  individuals ;  and  if  any  crime  had  been  committed,  if  a  man 
had  been  slain,  if  there  were  a  contest  concerning  an  inherit- 
ance, or  the  boundaries  of  lands,  it  was  the  Druids  who  settled 
the  matter.  One  Arch  Druid  presided  over  all  the  rest.  One 
of  the  most  revolting  features  in  the  superstition  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  was  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices,  and  they  employed 
the  Druids  to  officiate  at  these. 
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12.  Tribes  of   Britannia. 

I.  CiBSAR,  in  his  two  descents  upon  Britain,  saw  no  more 
than  a  oorner  of  the  country.  The  farthest  point  to  which  he 
penetrated  was  the  capital  of  Cassivellaonus,  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  now  ruined  town  of 
Verulam,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Alhan's,  in  Hertfordshire.  Caesar 
himself  describes  the  dominions  of  this  prince  as  lying  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  distance  of  about  eighty 
miles  from  the  sea,  by  which  he  probably  means  the  east  coast 
of  Kent,  from  which  he  began  his  march.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  nowhere  told  of  what  people  Cassivellaunus  was  king.  The 
only  British  nations  mentioned  by  Caesar  are  the  people  of 
Cantium,  the  TVinobantes,  the  Cenimagniy  the  Segontiact^ 
the  Ancalites^  the  Bibroci^  and  the  Cassi.  Nearly  all  these 
must  have  dwelt  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  he  hastily 
overran. 

n.  The  Trinobantes  of  Csesar  occupied  EsseXy  and  probably 
the  greater  part  of  Middlesex  ;  the  Cemmagni  are  thought  to 
have  dwelt  in  Suffolk^  Norfolk^  and  Cambridgeshire  ;  the  Se* 
gonfiad  in  Hampshire  ;  the  Ancalites  and  Bibroci  in  Berk- 
shire  ;  and  the  Cassi  in  Hertfordshire^  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
which,  that  in  which  St.  Alban's  stands,  still  retains  the  name 
of  Cassia. 

III.  According  to  Ptolemy,  who,  after  all,  is  the  only  author- 
ity upon  whom  much  dependence  can  be  placed,  the  space  over 
which  the  tribes  mentioned  by  Caesar  have  been  commonly  dif- 
fused appears  to  have  been  fully  occupied  by  other  tribes.  The 
following  is  the  order  in  which  he  enumerates  the  several  na- 
tions inhabiting  what  we  now  call  South  Britain,  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  appears  to  distribute  the  country  among  them. 

Tribes  in  South  Britain,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

I.  Brigantes. — ^Their  territory  is  described  as  extending  across 
the  island  from  sea  to  sea,  and  it  appears  to  have  comprehended 
the  greater  part  of  the  modern  counties  oiDurham,  York,  Cwn- 
berlandy  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire.  The  Brigantes  were 
considered  the  most  powerful  of  the  British  nations. 

II.  Parisi. — These  are  stated  to  have  been  adjacent  to  the 
Brigantes,  and  in  a  southeastern  direction  from  them.     They 
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are  thought  to  have  oocupied  the  southeastern  angle  of  York- 
shire, now  called  Holdemess,  lying  along  the  coast  of  Bridling- 
ton  or  Burlington  Bay. 

in.  Ordavices. — ^They  dwelt  to  the  southwest  of  the  Brigantes 
and  Parisi,  in  the  most  westerly  part  of  the  island,  and  appear 
to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  North  Wales. 

TV.  Comavii. — ^These  were  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the 
preceding,  and  seem  to  have  occupied  Cheshire,  Shropshire, 
Stafford,  Worcester,  and  Warunck. 

V.  Coritani. — ^These  were  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the 
preceding.  They  probably  occupied  the  whole  of  the  space  in- 
tervening between  the  Comavii  and  the  eastern  coast,  compre- 
hending ihe  modern  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham^  Lincoln, 
Leicester,  Rutland,  and  part  of  Northampton. 

VI.  Catyeuchlani  (or  Catuellani,  as  they  are  called  by  Dio 
Cassius). — These  lay  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  are 
conjectured  to  have  occupied  the  remainder  of  Northampton, 
and  all  Buckingham,  Bedford,  Hertford,  and  Huntingdon,  and 
probably  the  southwestern  portion  of  Oxfordshire,  lying  along 
the  Thames. 

Vn.  Simini,  called  by  Tacitus  Iceni. — ^These  lay  to  the  east 
of  the  preceding,  and  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire. 

Vin.  Trinoantes,  called  Trinobantes  by  Ceesar  and  Tacitus. 
—These  lay  to  the  south  of  the  preceding.  Ptolemy  places  them 
more  to  the  eastward  than  the  Simeni,  and  this  may  suggest 
a  doubt  as  to  these  last  being  really  the  same  with  the  Iceni, 
who  appear,  from  the  Itinerary,  to  have  certainly  inhabited 
Norfolk.  Probably,  however,  Ptolemy  erroneously  supposed 
the  coast  of  Essex  to  stretch  frirther  to  the  east  than  liiat  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Essex  be- 
ing the  district,  or  a  part  of  the  district,  assigned  by  Ptolemy 
to  the  Trinobantes,  since  he  settles  them  beside  the  SBstuary 
Jamissa,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  and  they  also  occupied 
a  portion  of  Middlesex. 

IX.  Demetm. — These  were  situated  to  the  southwest  of  the 
Ordovices,  and  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  island.  They 
seem  to  have  oocupied  the  three  south  Welsh  counties  of  Caer- 
marthen,  Cardigan,  and  Pembroke. 

X.  Silures. — These  were  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and 
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oocupied,  as  is  supposed,  the  Welsh  oonnties  of  Radnor^  Breck* 
nockj  and  CHamcrgmn^  and  also  Hereford  and  Monmovth^ 
skire. 

XI.  Dobufii  (probably  the  same  who  are  oalled  by  Dio  Cas- 
sias the  Bodum). — These  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Silures,  and 
probably  inhabited  Gloucestershirej  with  the  greater  part  of 
Oxfordshire. 

XIL  Atrebatii,^^The8e  lay  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
and  are  thought  (although  the  point  is  disputed)  to  have  been 
the  occupants  of  Berkshire.  As  they  were,  if  we  may  trust  to 
their  name,  a  Belgic  community,  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
were  seated  to  the  south  than  to  the  north  of  the  Thames ;  and 
the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated  by  Ptolemy,  namely, 
among  the  nations  to  the  south  of  the  Catieuchlam  and  the 
TrinobanteSy  appears  also  to  favor  the  former  position. 

yiTT.  Cantii, — These  were  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and 
extended  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island.  They  inhabited 
Kent  and  a  part  of  Surrey^  and  their  territories  and  those  of 
the  Atrebatii  met,  in  all  probability,  somewhere  in  the  north* 
em  part  of  Surrey. 

XrV.  Regni. — ^These  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Atrebatii  and 
Cantii.  l%ey  therefore  occupied  Surrey^  Sussex,  and  prob- 
ably the  greater  part  of  Hampshire. 

XV.  Belga. — ^These  were  situate  to  the  south  of  the  Dobuni, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  eastern  part  of  Somer" 
set,  Wilts,  and  the  western  part  of  Hampshire. 

XVI.  Durotriges. — ^These  lay  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Their  seat  was  the  present  Dorsetshire,  which  still,  in 
a  measure,  preserves  their  name,  which  signifies,  in  Celtic,  '^  the 
dwellers  by  the  water."     (Compare  page  159.) 

XVn.  Dumnonii  (or  Damnonii,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
Itinerary). — These  occupied  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  were  the  inhabitants  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  the 
western  part  of  Somerset.  Their  name  Dumn,  or,  as  it  would 
be  in  Celtic,  Duvn,  probably  still  subsists  in  the  modem  Devon. 

XVni.  Although  we  have  thus  indicated  the  localities  of  the 
several  tribes  by  the  names  of  the  present  English  counties,  it 
is,  of  course,  not  to  be  understood  that  the  ancient  boundaries 
were  the  same  as  those  of  these  comparatively  modem  divisions. 
But  to  ascertain  the  precise  line  by  which  each  territory  was 
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separated  from  those  adjaoent  to  it  is  now,  in  moat  instances, 
utterly  impossible.  All  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  determine 
generally  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  each  lay.  In  a  good 
many  cases,  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  and  other  remains  has 
confirmed  Ptolemy's  account. 

XIX.  The  tribes  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  within 
the  space  we  have  just  been  surveying,  are,  the  Segvnttaci,  An- 
calites,  Bibrociy  and  Cassi  (as  already  noticed),  the  Hedui  in 
Somersetshire,  the  Cimbri  in  Devonshire,  the  Volantii  and  Sts- 
tuntii  in  Lancashire,  and  the  Rhemi  in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  but 
these  last  are  probably  intended  to  be  considered  the  same  people 
with  the  Regni  of  Ptolemy.  Richard's  list  also  includes  the 
Cangiani,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Gangi  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  with  the  Cangani  of  Dio  Cassius.  These^  how- 
ever, do  not  appear  to  have  been  a  distinct  nation,  but  those  of 
the  youths  of  each  tribe,  or,  at  least,  of  many  of  the  tribes,  who 
were  employed  as  the  keepers  of  the  flocks  and  herds. 

XX.  Ptolemy's  description  of  North  Britain  is,  in  various 
respects,  not  so  satisfactory  as  that  which  he  has  given  of  the 

.  southern  portion  of  the  island.  In  particular,  his  account  i» 
rendered  obscure  and  confused  by  a  strange  mistake  into  which 
he  has  fallen  as  to  the  direction  of  the  land,  which  he  extends, 
not  toward  the  north,  but  toward  the  east.  In  other  words,  he 
gives  as  differences  of  Icmgitude  what  he  ought  to  have  given 
as  differences  of  latitude.  His  enumeration  of  the  northern 
tribes  may  also  be  safely  presumed  to  be  more  imperfect  than 
that  which  he  gives  of  those  in  the  south. 

Tribes  in  North  Britain,  according  to  Ptolemy, 

I.  Novantce, — These  are  the  first  people  Ptolemy  mentions. 
He  describes  them  as  dwelling  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island 
(by  which  we  must  understand  the  west),  immediately  under 
the  peninsula  of  the  same  name.  The  peninsula  or  promontory 
of  the  Novantse  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  what  is  now 
called  the  Mull  of,  Galloway  ;  and  the  Novantse  are  considered 
to  have  occupied  the  county  of  Wigtonj  the  western  half  of 
Kircudbright,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Ayrshire,  theif 
boundaries  probably  being  the  Irish  Sea,  the  Solway  Frithy 
the  River  Dee,  and  the  hills  dividing  the  districts  of  Galloway 
and  Carrick. 
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n.  S6/g*ot;<e.— These  are  described  as  under  or  south  (mean- 
ing east)  from  the  Novantse,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  the 
eastern  half  of  Kircudbright  and  the  greater  part  of  Dumfries- 
Mre.  They  are  supposed  to  have  given  its  present  name  to 
the  Solwatfj  along  which  their  territory  extended. 

m.  i)ammV.*^These  lay  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and 
would  seem  to  have  extended  over  the  shires  of  Ayr^  Lanark^ 
Renfrew,  and  Stirling,  a  corner  of  that  of  Dumbarton,  and  a 
small  part  of  that  of  Perth. 

TV,  Gadeni, — Of  these,  all  that  Ptolemy  says  is,  that  they 
were  situated  more  to  the  north.  This  can  not  mean,  however, 
more  to  the  north  than  the  Damnii  last  mentioned,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  placed  along  the  sea-coast  of  what  Ptole- 
my understands  to  be  the  north  side  of  the  island.  The  mean- 
ing must  be,  more  to  the  north  than  the  Otadeni,  who  are 
next  mentioned,  and  are,  by  a  corresponding  epithet,  described 
as  more  to  the  south.  With  the  notion  which  Ptolemy  had  of 
the  shape  of  the  island,  this  would  place  the  Gadeni  along  a 
tract  in  the  interior,  which  might  extend  from  the  Tt/ne  to  the 
Forth,  embracing  the  north  of  Cumberland,  the  west  of  Nor* 
thumberland,  the  west  of  Roxburgh,  together  with  the  coun- 
ties of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  West  Lothian,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Midlothian,  The  town  of  Jedburgh,  and  the  River  Jed, 
seem  still  to  preserve  traces  of  their  name. 

V.  Otadeni, — ^These,  in  Ptolemy's  notion,  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  preceding  tracts,  but,  in  reality,  to  the  southeast  of  it,  and 
would  occupy  the  space  intervening  between  it  and  the  sea- 
coast,  comprehending  the  remainder  of  Northumberland  and 
Roxburgh,  and  the  whole  of  Berwick  and  East  Lothian, 

VI.  jB/wrftY.— These  lay  east  (that  is,  north)  from  the  Dam- 
nii, but  more  northerly  (that  is,  westerly),  stretching  eastward 
(that  is,  northward)  from  the  promontory  Epidium.  The  prom- 
ontory in  question  is  undoubtedly  the  Mull  of  Cantyre ;  and 
the  Epidii,  therefore,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
Cantyre,  and  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Argyleshire,  from  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  on  the  east,  to  Loch  Linnhe  on  the  west. 

VII.  Cerones, — These  were  next  to  the  Epidii,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  inhabited  the  part  of  Argyleshire  to  the  west  of 
Loch  Linnhe,  and  the  continuation  of  the  same  tract  forming 
the  western  half  of  Inverness.    The  Creones  are  described  as 
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lying  to  the  east  (that  is,  to  the  north)  of  the  Cerones,  and  oocu- 
pied  probably  almost  the  whole  of  the  present  shire  of  Boss. 
But  it  may  be  doabted  if  the  Cerones  and  Creones  were  not 
the  same  people,  in  which  case  their  territory  must  have  in- 
cluded the  whole  space  we  have  assigned  to  the  two. 

Vni.  CamonaccB. — These  appear  to  have  occupied  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Sutherland,  including  probably  a  small  portion  oi 
the  northern  part  of  Ross, 

IX.  Careni. — These  lay  beyond  the  former,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  inhabited  the  north  coast  of  Sutherland^  and  per- 
haps a  small  portion  of  Caithness. 

X.  Comavii. — These  lay  beyond  the  preceding,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  the  last  people  in  that  direction.  They  therefore 
occupied  the  north  and  east  of  Caithness. 

XI.  Caledonii. — ^These  are  the  next  people  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy ;  but  the  enumeration  here  starts  from  a  new  point, 
namely,  from  the  Lelaanonian  Bay,  on  the  western  coast,  now 
Loch  Fyne.  The  Caledonii  are  described  as  extending  from 
that  bay  across  the  country  to  the  SBStuary  of  Varar  ;  and  they 
therefore  occupied  the  eastern  portion  of  Inverness,  with  prob- 
ably the  adjoining  parts  of  the  shires  of  Argyle,  Perth,  and 
Boss.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  this  tract  was  the  great 
Caledoniui  forest. 

Xn.  Cantce. — These  were  more  to  the  east  (that  is,  the  north), 
and  are  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  eastern  angle  of  BosS" 
shire,  included  between  the  Murray  and  Dornoch  Friths. 

Xin.  Logi. — ^These  were  between  the  Cants  and  Comavii, 
and  must  therefore  have  occupied  the  southeast  part  of  Suth-^ 
erland,  and  probably  a  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Caithness. 

XIV.  Vacomagi. — ^These  are  described  as  lying  to  the  south 
(that  is,  the  southeast)  of  the  Caledonii,  and  appear  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  counties  of  Nairn,  Elgin,  and  Banff,  with  the  west 
of  Aberdeenshire,  and  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Inverness. 

XV.  Venicontes. — ^These  appear  to  have  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  peninsula,  now  forming  the  counties  of  Fife,  Kinross, 
and  Clackmannan,  with  a  portion  of  the  east  and  southeast 
parts  of  Perth,  and  probably,  also,  the  counties  of  Forfar  and 
Kincardine.  Richard  of  Cirencester,  however,  places  the  tribe 
jof  the  Horestii  (called  by  Tacitus  Horesti)  in  the  peninsula  of 
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All  that  appears  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Ho- 
restiii  from  the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  is,  that  they  lay  some* 
where  between  the  Grampian  Hills  and  the  previously-con- 
quered nations  to  the  south  of  the  Forth.  They  seem  to  be  in- 
ohided  by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  the  Venicontes. 

XVI.  TezaiL — These  are  described  as  lying  to  the  south  of 
tiie  Vacomagi,  and  to  the  east  (that  is,  the  northeast)  of  the 
Venicontes.  Their  territory  corresponded  to  the  present  Aber^ 
deenskircj  with,  perhaps,  a  part  of  Kincardine. 

XVII.  AitacottL — ^These  are  mentioned  by  Ammianus  M ar- 
oellinus ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  were  a  British 
or  an  Irish  nation.  A  territory  is  found  for  them,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  in  the  space  between  Loch 
Fine  and  Loch  Lomond^  comprehending  a  portion  of  Argyle 
and  the  greater  part  of  Dumbartonshire. 

XVnL  Mcpdta. — ^This  name  is  mentioned  by  some  later 
writers,  but  does  not  occur  in  Ptolemy.  Different  interpreta- 
tions have  been  given  of  its  meaning.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  collective  name  given  to  the  tribes  included  between  the  wail 
of  Antoninus  and  that  of  Severus.  These  tribes  were  the  iVo- 
vant4Bj  the  Selgovm^  the  Oadeniy  the  Otadenij  and,  in  part,  the 
Damnii.  In  a  loose  way  of  speaking,  the  names  McMUm  and 
Caledonii  seem  to  have  come  at  length  to  be  used  as  a  general 
expression  for  all  the  tribes  beyond  the  mate  limited  Roman 
province,  the  MaatiB  being  understood  to  mean  the  inhabitants 
of  the  comparatively  level  and  open  country,  and  the  Caledonii 
those  who  dwelt  among  the  woods  and  mountains  of  the  north 
and  west.  From  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  we 
begin  to  find  the  Caledonians  and  M eeatsB  giving  place  to  the 
new  names  of  the  Scots  and  Picts. 

13.  Main   Division  of   Britannia. 

BarTAiN  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two  main  parts,  one 
called  Britannia  Romana^  or  Provincia  Inferior^  the  other 
Britannia  Barbara^  or  Provincia  Superior. 

(A.)    Bbitanitxa  Romazta. 

L  The  name  of  Britannia  Bomana  was  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  island  which  answered  to  what  is  now  called  England 
and  Wdlesy  and  it  received  this  name  from  the  circumstance 
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of  its  being  completely  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  and  filled 
with  Roman  settlements.  The  rest  of  the  island  was  called 
Britannia  Barbara. 

II.  The  boundary  between  Britannia  Bomana  and  Barbara 
was  different  at  different  times.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  when  the  province  was  only  beginning  to  be  formed, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  comprehended  only  that  part  of  the  isl- 
and which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Abus,  or  Humbert  and  east 
of  the  Sabrina,  or  Severn  ;  and  even  portions  of  this  extent  were 
but  incompletely  subdued.  Modem  WaleSj  therefore,  was  as 
yet  excluded. 

in.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  however,  the  wall  erected  by 
that  emperor,  from  the  River  Tina^  or  Ti/ne,  on  the  east,  to 
Itunce  ^stuarium^  or  Solway  Frithj  on  the  west,  formed  the 
northern  limit ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  tliis  limit 
was  extended  still  further  north,  the  boundary  between  Britan- 
nifi^  Bomana  and  Barbara  being  then  marked  by  the  wall  of 
this  latter  emperor,  and  which  extended  from  Boderia  JEstua^ 
riuMy  or  the  Frith  of  Forthj  on  the  east,  to  the  Glotta  ^stU' 
arium,  or  Frith  of  Clyde^  on  the  west.   ^ 

IV.  The  division  here  spoken  of  lasted  until  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  when  the  subdivision  into  five  provinces,  al- 
ready mentioned  (page  169),  appears  to  have  taken  place. 

V.  We  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Britain,  following  the  old  division  of  Britannia  Bomana  and 
Barbara  as  the  more  convenient  of  the  two. 

Cities,  SfC.y  of  Britannia  Bomana. 

Cantii. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Cantii  we  find,  1.  Durovemumj  now 
Canterbury,  on  the  River  Sturiusi,  now  Stour.  At  the  time 
of  the  Roman  occupation  this  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  is  evident  from  the  Roman  military  roads  to  Dover 
and  Lymne,  their  two  principal  havens,  the  ancient  Dubris  and 
LemamB.  The  old  British  name  seems  to  have  been  Dur- 
whem,  which  the  Romans  Latinized  by  Durovernumy  and  it 
signified  '^  a  swift  river,"  a  name  probably  given  to  the  place 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Stour  running  through  the  city 
with  some  rapidity.  By  the  Saxons  it  was  called  Caer^Canij 
or  ^'  the  city  of  Kent,"  whence  we  have  Cantuaria^  the  more. 
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modern  Latin  form,  and  finally  Canterbury.  2.  Partus  Le- 
manuSj  called,  also,  Partus  Lemanianus^  now  Lymne,  to  the 
southwest  of  Dover.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Caesar  land- 
ed here  on  his  first  expedition  into  Britain,  after  having  set  sail 
from  the  Partus  Itius  in  Gaul.  The  place,  however,  where 
CsBsar  first  touched,  and  where  steep  cliffs  skirted  the  shore, 
was  probably  near  the  South  Foreland^  and  he  landed  some- 
where on  the  flat  shore  which  extends  from  Walmer  Castle  to- 
ward Sandwich.  Some  contend  for  Romney  Marshy  or  the 
neighborhood  of  Hythe.  The  question  is  whether  CsBsar's  '<  ab 
eo  loco  progressus^^  is  to  be  understood  of  an  advance  toward 
the  north  or  toward  the  southwest.  Horsley  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  toward  the  north. 

3.  Partus  DubriSj  now  Dover.  By  the  Britons  Dover  was 
called  Dufyrj  from  dufyrrha^  "a  steep  place."  The  castle, 
which  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  constructed  by  the  Romans.  4.  RituptB 
or  Rutupiae  (*'PovTovmai)y  now  Richbaraugliy  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding.  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  called  '^  Ad 
Partum  Ritupisy^  and  in  the  Peutinger  Table  Ratupis.  It 
would  seem  that  Ritupae  is  the  nominative  of  Ritupis,  as  JDu- 
br(B  of  DubriSj  and  LematuB  of  Lemanis.  Richborough  is  one 
of  the  noblest  Roman  remains  in  the  island.  It  was  the  usual 
place  of  communication  with  the  Continent,  and  guarded  one 
mouth  of  the  channel  which  then  insulated  Thanet.  It  stands 
on  a  small  elevation,  along  the  base  of  which  flows  the  Stour, 
the  ancient  Sturius.  The  Roman  walls  still,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, remain.  Ritupee  was  famed  for  its  oysters.  4.  Durole^ 
vum^  now,  according  to  some,  Nemng^ouj  where  are  the  re- 
mains of  intrenchments,  and  where  an  abundance  of  Roman 
pottery  has  been  dug  up ;  but  it  is  more  correct  to  fix  the  site 
of  this  place  on  Judde  Hilly  in  the  parish  of  Ospringey  and  this 
agrees  better  with  the  distances  of  the  Itinerary.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  a  square  camp,  with  the  comers  rounded  off. 

5.  Durabriv^y  now  Rochester y  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding. In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  called  Durobrivis. 
The  name  of  this  place  is  said  to  have  been  corrupted,  in  the 
later  period  of  the  empire,  into  Roibis  (Roibse),  or,  as  we  find 
it  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  Raribts  (Raribs).  From  Roibis  or 
Baibce  appears  to  have  been  formed  the  Saxou  Hrof-Ceastery 
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and  from  this  the  modem  Rochester,  Bede,  however,  derives 
Hrof'Ceaster  from  one  Hrof,  a  Saxon  chieftain.  6.  NoviomO' 
guSy  to  the  west  of  the  preoeding.  Its  site  corresponds  with 
Holwood  Hilly  near  Famboroughy  where  are  the  remains  of 
an  immense  elliptical  encampment.  Noviomagns  is  said,  by 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Bibroci. 
Of  the  Roman  roads  in  the  territory  of  the  Cantii,  the  WaU 
ling  Street,  which  nearly  coincided  with  the  present  road  from 
London  to  Canterbury,  may  be  traced  in  several  places.  The 
branch  of  Watling  Street  which  led  from  Dnrovemum  to  Le- 
mansB  is  still  oonspicuons  for  some  mUes.  It  preserves  a  straight 
oomrse  between  the  two  places,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Stone  Street. 

Regni. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Regni  we  find,  1.  Regnum,  now  Chi» 
Chester  J  near  the  coast,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe.  Accord* 
ing  to  some,  it  corresponded  to  the  modem  Ringwood;  but  this 
is  an  error.  Excavations  made  at  Chichester  in  1733,  leave 
no  doubt  that  this  place  answers  to  Regnum,  2.  Anderida,  a 
fortified  sea-port,  the  situation  of  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy.  It  was  placed  by  Cambden  at  Newenden  in  Kent, 
but  that  position  has  long  since  been  abandoned  by  antiqua* 
ries.  Anderida  was  one  of  the  fortresses  to  keep  a  look-out  to* 
ward  the  sea,  and  the  Notitia  informs  us  that  it  was  garrison- 
ed by  a  company  of  the  Abulci.  Newenden,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  was  a  sea-port,  or  usefril  for  such  a  purpose.  More 
modem  authorities  have  been  divided  between  Pevensep,  East* 
bourne,  and  Seaford,  and  of  these  the  claims  of  the  last  men- 
tioned are  probably  the  best. 

Of  the  eight  principal  Roman  roads,  only  one  entered  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Regni,  namely,  the  Ermin  Street,  as  it  was  after- 
ward called,  one  branch  of  which  firom  Londinium  ran  to  Reg- 
num or  Chichester,  while  the  other  went  through  the  more  east- 
em  parts. 

Bdg€e, 

Among  the  BelgSB  we  find,  1.  Venta  Belgarum,  the  capital 
of  the  tribe,  now  Winchester.  The  Britons  are  said  to  have 
called  it  C7aer  Owent,  or  <<  the  White  City ;"  the  Romans 
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changed  the  latter  part  of  the  name  to  VetUa,  giving  it  more 
of  a  Latin  form,  and  the  Saxons,  who  were  the  next  possessors, 
called  it  Wintanceaster^  which  has  now  become  Winchester. 
This  termination  of  'Chester^  applied  ta  many  cities  in  En- 
gland, is  a  corraption  of  the  Latin  term  castraj  as  applied  to  a 
military  station  or  encampment.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxons  it 
took  the  form  of  Cea^ter^  and  has  now  beo(xne  -cester  or 
•Chester J  indifierently.  Winchester  in  Latin  deeds,  and  by  the 
modern  Latin  writers,  is  called  Wintonia.  This  place  appears 
to  have  flourished  under  the  Romans,  and  the  massy  waUs, 
composed  of  flints  and  mortar,  which  indose  the  city,  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  originally  built  by  theoL  In  619  it  was 
conquered  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  who  afterwaid  made  it  the 
seat  of  his  government,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  West  Saxon  kings  till  Egbert,  the  first  king  of  the  whole 
Heptarchy,  was  crowned  there ;  and  then  it  may  be  said  to 
have  become  the  metropolis  of  England.  It  only  fell  from  its 
high  rank  after  the  reign  of  King  Stephen. 

2.  Clauseniumj  to  tiie  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  about 
a  mile  to  the  mnrtheast  of  the  present  Southampton^  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  River  Itchin,  The  precise  spot  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Bittern  Farm^  where  are  still  to  be  seen  the  traces  of 
a  fosse  and  vallum,  which  defended  the  place  on  the  land  side. 
The  town  of  Southampton  itself  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  memorable  rebuke  which 
Canute  administered  to  his  courtiers.  3.  Vadum  Arundinis^ 
now  Redbridge.  4.  Brige^  to  the  northwest  of  Clausentumy 
and  the  site  of  which  is  near  what  is  now  Broughton  Farm. 
5.  Sorbiodunum^  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  now 
Old  Sarum.  Its  name,  derived  from  the  Celtic  words  Sorbio^ 
'^  dry,"  and  Dun^  ^'  a  hill,"  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
originally  a  British  post.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  towns 
taken  by  Vespasian  when  engaged  in  the  subjugation  of  this 
part  of  the  island  under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  number 
of  Roman  roads  that  meet  at  Old  Sarum,  and  the  mention  of 
Sorbiodunum  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  shows  that  the  place 
was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  but  the  remains  present  littie  re- 
semblance to  the  usual  form  of  their  posts.  New  Sarunh  whioh 
arose  early  in  the  thirte^ith  century,  is  now  Salisbury. 

6.  Edlandumumy  now  Wilton.    7.  Ischalis^  to  the  south* 
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west  of  Sorbiodnnutn,  now  Ilchester  or  Ivelchester^  from  the 
River  Ivel  or  Yeo^  on  which  it  stands.  Ptolemy  makes  this 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  BelgSB.  It  was  surromided  by  the 
Romans  with  a  wall  and  deep  ditch,  and  the  Roman  road,  sub- 
sequently called  the  Foss  Way^  passed  through  it  from  north 
to  south.  Various  remains  of  antiquity  have  from  time  to  time 
been  discovered  here.  Under  the  Saxons,  who  called  the  place 
Grivel-ceastefj  it  was  also  a  city  of  note.  8.  Aquce  Solis,  to  the 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Bath.  Ptolemy  calls  it  'TcJara 
Sepfidj  whence  some  form  another  Latin  name,  AquiB  Calidcs. 
Richard  of  Cirencester  calls  the  place  ThermcB^  and  the  river 
on  which  it  stands  Aboruij  a  name  evidently  identical  with  the 
Avouy  on  which  Bath  is  situated.  This  city  was  a  Roman  sta- 
tion, and  has  always  been  famed  for  its  natural  hot  springs, 
whence  the  Roman  name  is  derived,  as  well  as  the  Greek  ap- 
pellation given  by  Ptolemy.  It  appears  from  inscriptions  dug 
up  here,  that  Sulis  was  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Bath,  and  hence 
some  think  that  the  name  AqtuB  Solis,  as  found  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary,  is  a  blunder  for  AquiB  Suits.  In  the  Notitia 
this  place  is  not  mentioned.  It  was  intersected  by  the  an- 
cient Roman  road  leading  from  Londinium  into  Wales,  and  by 
the  road  called  afterward  the  "  Foss  Way."  No  city  in  En- 
gland can  produce  such  a  collection  of  local  Roman  remains  as 
Bath. 

9.  Abone,  called  by  Richard  of  Cirencester  Ad  AbonarHy  and, 
according  to  the  best  modem  authorities,  now  Britton  in  Glou- 
oestershire.  10.  Ad  Sabrinam,  now  Portishead  or  Portbury^ 
west  of  Bristol.  11.  Avalonia,  to  the  southeast,  now  Glaston- 
bury. 12.  Ad  AquaSy  called,  also,  Belga  Uvellay  and,  at  a  lat- 
er period,  Theodorodunum,  now  Wells. 

JDurotriges. 

Among  the  Durotriges  we  find,  1.  Dumovaria^  now  Dor- 
Chester^  called  by  Ptolemy  Aovvtov  {Dunium)^  and,  in  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table,  Ridunum.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe.  The 
Saxons  are  said  to  have  called  the  place  Damceaster^  whence 
the  modern  name  arose.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Icenta^ 
called,  subsequently,  "  Ickenild  Street,"  and  must  have  been  a' 
place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  as  two 
mints  were  established  here  by  King  Athelstane.     2.  VtTidO' 
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cladiaj  called  by  Biohard  of  Cirenoester  Vindeliay  placed  by 
some  at  Wimbaurne^  but  more  correctly  by  others  at  Gussage^ 
between  Blandford  Forum  and  Cranboume.  3.  Ibemiunij 
mentioned  by  the  Ravenna  geographer,  and  corresponding  to 
the  modern  Bere  Regis. 

Damnifnu* 

Among  the  Damnonii  we  find,  1.  Isca  Damnoniorum^  now 
Exeter.  The  best  modern  antiquaries  are  agreed  as  to  the  site 
of  this  place.  The  earlier  antiquaries  (Horsley,  &c.)  were  mis- 
led by  what  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  corrupt  reading  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary.  Exeter  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  settlement 
of  the  Britons  before  the  Roman  invasion.  It  was  then,  as  is 
thought,  called  Caer  Isc^  and  also  Caer  Rydh,  the  former  de- 
rived from  its  situation  on  the  IsCj  called  by  the  Romans  Isaca^ 
and  now  the  Ex,  and  the  latter  from  the  red  soil  on  which  the 
castle  is  built.  The  Romans  called  it  Isca  Damnoniorum^  to 
distinguish  it  from  Isca  Silurum,  now  Caerleon,  in  Wales. 
In  the  reign  of  Alfred  it  was  called  Exan^ceaster,  *'  Castle  on 
the  £x,"  whence  its  present  name.  2.  Moridunum  or  Muri- 
dunuMj  which  is  placed  by  the  best  modern  authorities  at  Sea- 
ton^  on  the  coast,  but  by  others,  less  correctly,  at  Hernbury^ 
near  Honiton.  3.  Ad  Durium^  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  answering,  in  all  probability,  to  the  modern  Tot^ 
ness.  It  marked  the  Roman  station  on  the  Durius  or  Dorva- 
tiuSy  the  modern  Dart.  4.  Tamaraj  to  the  west  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  probably  at  Tamerton  Folliot,  on  the  eestuary  of 
the  Tamara,  now  the  Tamer^  some  miles  above  Devonport. 
5.  Termolus,  to  the  northwest  of  Isca,  and  coinciding,  as  is 
thought,  with  Mollandy  where  there  is  a  large  ancient  cairn, 
and  to  which  a  number  of  roads  on  all  sides  point.  6.  Moste- 
via,  supposed  to  have  been  near  Hartland  Point,  the  ancient 
Herculis  Promontorium. 

Atrebdtii  or  AtrehdUs. 

4 

In  the  territory  of  the  Airebatii  we  have,  1.  Calleva  Atreba- 
turn,  now  Silchester,  on  the  northern  borders  of  Hampshire. 
Cambden  seeks  to  identify  it  with  Vindomis,  but  this  latter  lay 
more  to  the  southwest,  and  its  site  is  to  be  found  at  Finckley 
Farm,    Calleva  was  a  station  of  importance,  and  its  remains 
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are  among  the  most  entire  in  the  kingdom.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance northeast  of  the  walls  are  the  rains  of  an  amphitheatre. 
2.  SpifUBy  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Speen,  the 
only  Roman  station  in  Berkshire  the  site  of  which  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily settled,  and  yet,  what  is  remarkable,  no  Roman  re- 
mains appear  to  have  been  discovered  here ;  none,  at  least,  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  existence  of  such  a  station.  3.  Bibractej  to 
the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  fixed  by  Whitaker  at  Bray^ 
though  the  distance  between  Londinium  and  Bibracte  differs 
so  much  from  that  between  London  and  Bray  as  to  oocasioin 
great  difficulty.  4.  Pontes.  According  to  Horaley,  Old  Wind- 
sor;  but  others  prefer  Staines  in  Middlesex.  5.  Cunetio,  to 
the  west  of  Spins^  now  probably  Marlborough^  oa  the  River 
Kennet.  6.  Verlucio,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  now, 
according  to  some,  Leckkamy  on  the  Avon^  while  others  fix  its 
site  at  Sandy  Lane, 

TrinobanUa. 

In  the  territory  of  the  TVinabantes  we  have,  1.  Londiniumy 
now  Londouy  on  the  Tamesis  or  Thames,  Londinium  was 
most  probably  a  British  town,  that  is,  a  large  inclosure,  pro- 
teoted  by  a  rampart  and  fiosse^  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the 
island  by  CsBsar,  in  whose  time  a  considerable  traffic  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  Britons  and  the  Gauls.  But,  though  Caesar 
crossed  the  Thames,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  place.  The 
first  notice  of  Londinium  occurs  in  Tacitus  (Ann,y  xiv.,  33), 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  not  then  honored  with  the  name  of  a 
coloniay  but  still  as  a  place  much  frequented  by  merchants,  and 
as  a  great  depot  of  merchandise.  In  the  revolt  of  Boadicea 
( A.D.  62),  Suetonius,  the  Roman  commander,  abandoned  Lou* 
dinium  to  the  enemy,  who  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  that 
did  not  leave  it  with  Suetonius ;  a  circumstance  which  leads 
us  to  infer  that  it  was  then  chiefly  occupied  as  a  Roman  sta^ 
tion.  If  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  brief  notice  of 
Tacitus,  Londinium  was  then  incapable  of  making  any  defence, 
and  had  probably  no  wall  that  could  resist  the  enemy,  though 
that  historian  mentions  the  want  of  soldiers  as  the  cause  of  its 
being  abandoned  by  Suetoniua  It  does  not  appear  fi^m  Tac- 
itus whether  the  place  was  then  destroyed  by  the  Britons.  At 
a  later  date,  Londinium  appears  to  have  been  made  a  colonia 
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under  the  name  of  Augustaj  or,  more  fully,  Augusta  Trino^ 
banium.  The  ancient  wall  of  London,  ascribed  to  Theodosius, 
governor  of  Britain,  began  at  a  fort  near  the  present  site  of  the 
Tower,  and  continued  along  the  Minories  to  Cripplegate,  New- 
gate, and  Ludgate.  The  walls  are  said  to  have  inclosed  an 
area  of  somewhat  more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
to  have  been  guarded  by  fifteen  towers.  The  Prsetorium  and 
its  adjuncts  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Poultry  and  Comhilly  as  tesselated  pavements  have  been 
discovered  there.  With  regard  to  Anglo-Saxon  London  our 
information  is  as  scanty  as  it  is  with  respect  to  the  Roman  city ; 
but  we  may  easily  conceive  that  it  must  have  fallen  off  greatly 
in  appearance  during  the  barbarous  period  that  succeeded  the 
final  departure  of  the  Romans  from  the  island,  when  it  was  al- 
ternately attacked  and  ravaged  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  the  Sax- 
ons and  Angles.  In  the  sixth  century  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex. 

2.  SuUontaciB,  a  Roman  station  to  the  northwest  of  Londin- 
ium,  and  the  site  of  which  is  generally  fixed  at  Brockly  Hilly 
between  Edgware  and  Elstree.  3.  DuroRlum,  another  station, 
to  the  northeast  of  Londinium.  Cambden  fixes  its  site  at  Lep' 
tony  near  Romford,  This  does  not,  however,  accord  with  the 
distances  of  the  Itinersury.  4.  CtBsaromdguSy  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding.  It  was  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
village  of  Widfordy  which  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  southwest 
of  Chelmsford.  5.  Canonium,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  near  the  modem  Kelvedon.  6.  Camulodunumy  the 
oapital  of  the  Trinobantes,  and  the  most  important  Roman  sta- 
tion in  their  territory.  The  first  Roman  colony  was  established 
here  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  consisting  of  veterans.  There 
has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  Camulodunum,  and  three  different  sites  have  been  proposed, 
namely,  Walden,  Maldouy  and  Colchester.  For  Walden  little 
seems  to  be  urged  except  the  pleasantness  of  the  situation,  an 
attribute  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  Camulodunum.  For  MaU 
don  there  appears  to  be  little  evidence  except  the  resemblanoe 
of  the  name,  and  the  opinion  of  Cambden ;  while  abundance  of 
Roman  antiquities,  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation,  the  agree- 
ment of  its  distance  from  London  with  that  given  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary,  and  the  termination  of  its  name,  -chesteTy  a 
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uemal  indication  of  a  Roman  station,  agree  in  supporting  tiia 
daim  of  Colchester. 

IdbU  vr  Simini. 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Tenia  Icenorum^ 
the  name  of  the  tribe  being  added  to  distinguish  it  from  several 
other  British  towns,  to  which  the  name  of  Venta  was  common. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  and  corresponds  to  the  modem 
Caister  St  EdmunePsj  about  three  miles  south  of  Norwich. 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  ancient  city  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  TaeSy  which  joins  the  Yare,  The  Romans  made 
Venta  their  principal  post  on  this  side  of  the  island.  2.  Brano* 
dunum^  now  Brancaster^  to  the  northwest  of  tl\e  preceding,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Metaris  JSstuariumy  or  The  Wash,  It  was 
one  of  the  stations  of  the  cavalry  under  the  Comes  Litoris  Sax^ 
onici  ('<  Count  of  the  Saxon  Coast").  There  are  some  remains 
of  this  place.  The  station  was  just  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity 
that  overlooks  the  marshes :  the  area  was  about  eight  acres. 
Numerous  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dug  up  here.  3.  Gari- 
annonum, — This  was  another  of  the  posts  of  cavalry  under  the 
same  officer.  Its  position,  however,  has  been  much  disputed. 
Bpelman  proposed  to  fix  it  at  Caistor^  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  '^  denes"  or  flats  along  the  shore  by  Yarmouth^  from  i^hioh 
town  Caistor  is  distant  about  two  miles.  But,  although  the 
name  would  lead  us  to  fix  a  Roman  post  here,  yet  it  is  unlikely 
to  have  been  a  post  for  cavalry,  or  the  chief  station  for  the  dis- 
trict. Burgh  Castle^  in  Suffolk^  has  been  fixed  upon  by  most 
antiquaries ;  but,  though  the  remains  show  it  to  have  been  a 
fortification  of  importance,  it  could  hardly  have  been  suited, 
situated  as  it  then  was  on  an  island,  for  a  post  of  cavalry.  An* 
other  locality  has  consequentiy  been  proposed,  namely,  Wheta^ 
ere  or  Whitaker  Burgh^  on  tiie  Norfolk  side  of  the  Waveney^ 
on  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  estuary,  now  the  valleys  of  the  Waveney  and 
the  Yare. 

4,  Iciani^  now  probably  Ickburgh^  four  miles  east  of  Metk^ 
wold.  5.  Ad  TauMj  to  the  south  of  Venta,  now  Tat^sburgh. 
6.  SitomaguSy  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the 
coast,  now  Dununch.  Others,  less  correctiy,  seek  to  identify 
it  with  Thetford.     7.  Cambreloniumj  to  the  southwest  of  the 
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'preoedingy  now  Orundesburgh.  8.  Camhoficwi^,  to  the  north* 
west  of  Camulodannm,  now  Cambridge.  The  distanoes  given 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  by  Richard  of  Cirencester  do  not 
indeed  exactly  suit  here,  but  these  have  probably  been  oomipt- 
ed.  Camborioum  was  situate  on  the  great  Roman  road  called 
Via  Devana,  which  connected  Camulodunum  with  Deva,  now 
Chester^  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Deva,  now  the  Dee.  9.  Durolipons^  to  the  northwest  of  the 
preceding,  now  Oodmanckester,  on  the  same  great  Roman  road. 

Catyeuchldni. 

In  tiie  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Verulamiumy  dose 
to  the  present  St.  Alban^s^  being  separated  from  it  by  the  small 
River  Yer^  a  feeder  of  the  Coin.  Vemlamium  was  probably 
at  first  a  British  town,  and  then  a  munioipium  undet  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Roman  road,  called  by  the  Saxons  the  Watling 
Street^  was  also  styled  by  thran  Werlaem  Street^  because  it 
first  went  direct  from  Londinium  to  Vemlamium,  passing  close 
under  its  walls.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter in  the  great  revolt  under  Boadicea,  who  destroyed  here  and 
at  Londinium,  as  well  as  other  places,  about  70,000  Roman 
citizens  and  their  allies.  The  town  was,  however,  restored, 
and  continued  to  be  a  principal  Roman  station  while  that  peo- 
ple possessed  the  island.  Here  an  eminent  citizen,  Alban,  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  under  Dio- 
eletian ;  and  from  him  the  modem  town  derives  its  name,  a 
monastery  for  one  hundred  Benedictines  having  been  erected 
here  in  his  honor  by  OfFa,  king  of  Mercia,  A.D.  793.  Vera- 
lomium  is  commonly,  though  erroneously,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  capital  or  stronghold  of  Cassivellaunus,  which  was 
stormed  by  Cesar. 

2.  Forum  DiatuBj  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  now 
Dunstable.  Some  make  Dunstable  correspond  to  the  ancient 
Durocobriva,  but  the  site  of  this  last-mentioned  place  is  rather 
to  be  sought  at  Maiden  Bower j  a  short  distance  further  on. 
Both  these  places  were  on  the  Watling  Street.  3.  MagiovifP' 
iuMj  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  same  Ro- 
man road.  It  is  now  Fennp  Stratford.  4.  Lactoduruniy  to 
the  norttiwest,  following  the  same  road.  Cambden  seeks  to  fix 
the  site  of  tins  place  at  Stonp  Stratford^  but  more  modem  an* 
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tiquaries  make  it  ooinoide  with  Towcester  in  Northamptonshire^ 
and  this  is  the  preferable  opinion. 

l}ohiini. 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  L  Durocomovium, 
called,  also,  Corimum  Dobunorunij  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
The  latter  name  was  changed  by  the  Saxons  into  Corin  ceaS" 
ter^  whence  the  modem  appellation  Cirencester.  It  was  situ- 
ate on  the  River  CortnuSy  now  tiie  Chum^  one  of  the  feeders 
of  the  Thames.  Durocornovium  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  and  three 
Roman  roads  meet  here,  namely,  the  Foss  TFby,  the  Ermin 
Street y  and  the  Ickenild  Way,  Its  walls,  of  which  partial  tra» 
oes  still  exist,  were,  during  Roman  times,  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference. 2.  Glevum^  now  Gloucester ^  on  the  Sabrina  or  Severn^ 
and  in  a  northwestern  direction  from  the  last-mentioned  place. 
The  origin  of  this  city  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Britons, 
by  whom  it  was  called  Caer  Gloetv,  which,  according  to  Camb- 
den,  means  *<the  Fair  or  Beautiful  City,"  but,  according  to 
other  authorities,  from  Gloew,  the  name  of  the  chief  or  original 
founder.  Shortly  after  the  invasion  of  the  country  under  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  A.D.  44,  this  place  became  subjected  to  the 
Romans,  who  established  a  colony  here  as  a  check  upon  the 
Silures,  or  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  and  called  it  Colonia 
Glevum,  and  also  Claudia  Castra.  It  fell  subsequently  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saxons,  about  A.D.  577,  and  by  them  was  called 
Gleau  ceaster,  whence  its  present  name  is  derived.  3.  Brano^ 
genium  or  Branovium^  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  now 
Worcester.  It  was  situate  on  the  Sabrina  or  Severn,  Of  its 
history  while  under  the  Roman  sway,  little  is  accurately  known. 
During  the  Heptarchy  it  was  the  principal  Mercian  see,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  under  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. The  etymology  of  the  name  ^'  Worcester"  is  witli  some 
plausibility  deduced  from  <<  Wyre-Cestre"  (corrupted  from 
Ceaster)^  i.  e.,  the  Camp  or  Castle  of  Wyre,  under  which  name 
a  considerable  forest  stiU  exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bewdley. 

SilUres. 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Venta  SiluruMf  now 
Ccterwentj  a  Roman  station  of  considerable  importance,  but 
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DOW  an  inconsiderable  village.  The  place  appears  to  have  been 
of  British  origin,  and  to  have  been  called  Cder  Gioent,  or  <'  the 
White  City,"  out  of  the  latter  part  of  which  the  Romans  formed 
their  name  Ventaj  as  in  the  case  of  Venta  Belgarum^  or  Win- 
ckeHer.  2.  Blestium^  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  now  Jlfofi- 
moiUh.  After  Roman  times,  the  Saxons  occnpied  and  fortified 
this  place,  to  maintain  their  conquests  between  the  Severn  and 
the  Wye,  and  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  3.  Arico- 
MStfm,  to  the  north,  now  Weston^  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities, although  its  position  has  been  much  disputed.  4.  Magfue, 
to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Kentchester.  The  po- 
sition of  this  place  also  has  been  much  disputed.  5.  Oobanmum, 
to  the  west  of  Blestium,  and  now  Abergavenny.  The  ancient 
name  is  derived  firom  that  of  the  River  Ghbanntusj  now  the 
Gavenny,  6.  Burrium,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  now 
Usky  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  anciently  called  the  Isca. 

7.  Isca  Silurunij  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Caer* 
Uon.  It  was  the  station,  under  the  Romans,  of  the  second  le- 
gion, and  hence  the  name  of  Legio  Secunda  Augusta  also  giv- 
en to  the  place,  whence  arose  the  modern  name  Casr  Leon,  or 
'^  the  City  of  the  Legion."  It  was  situated  on  the  Isca,  now 
the  Usk.  Caerleon  is  mentioned  in  the  legends  of  King  Ar- 
thur as  a  place  of  great  splendor  and  importance.  A  descrip- 
tion of  it,  at  a  later  period,  the  twelfth  century,  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  gives  a  lively  picture  of  its  former  consequence. 

8.  Bomium  or  Bovium.  The  site  of  this  station  is  fixed  by 
some  at  Boverton,  a  village  a  few  miles  south  of  Cawbridgej 
and  not  far  from  the  sea.  Others,  however,  more  correctly, 
place  it  at  Ervenny,  near  Bridgend,  being  induced  by  Roman 
remains  discovered  here.  Neither  place,  however,  accords  ex- 
actly in  respect  of  distance  from  Nidum,  the  next  station,  with 
the  existing  copies  of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  Nidum  may  be 
safely  identified  with  Neath,  situate  on  the  River  Nedd  or 
Neath,  the  ancient  Nidus. 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Maridunum,  now 
Caermarthen.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Frontinus,  A.D.  70,  a  Ro« 
man  station  is  said  to  have  been  founded  here,  the  site  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  that  subsequently  occupied  by  the  castle  and 
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its  outworks.  The  form  of  the  camp  is  still  marked  by  vestigw 
of  stone  and  earth  works.  The  remains  of  another  camp,  sop* 
posed  to  have  been  the  castra  mstiva^  at  summer  camp  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  station,  are  still  visible  in  a  field  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  town.  This  place  was  afterward  the  residence 
of  the  princes  of  South  Wales.  2.  Ad  Vigesimum,  to  the  we0l 
of  the  preceding,  now  Castle  Flemish.  3.  Menevia^  to  the 
west  of  the  preceding,  called,  also,  Menapia,  now  8t.  DavuPs. 

Ordmflces. 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Mediolamumy  as  Ptol- 
emy calls  it  (MedioAdviov),  or  Mediamanunij  as  it  is  named  by  the 
Ravenna  geographer.  The  exact  site  of  this  place  has  not  beea 
ascertained,  although  it  is  thought  by  the  best  antiquaries  to 
have  been  in  Montgomeryshire.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanady  and  to  coincide  with  the  mod- 
em Clatodd  Crock.  2.  Segontium^  near  Gixemarvon.  The 
remains  of  the  station  itself,  which  consist  of  some  fri^[ments 
of  the  wall,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Caer-seioHij  and  ava 
about  a  mile  from  Caernarvon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seiont, 
The  island  of  Mona,  now  Anglesey^  lay  opposite.  A  Roman 
road  from  Maridunum  to  Segontium  may  still  be  traced.  It  is 
now  called  Sam  Helen,  or  Sam  y  Heng,  and  is  supposed  to 
mean  <^the  Road  of  the  Legion."  3.  Concvium,  to  the  north- 
east, on  the  River  Toisobius  or  Conway.  Some  antiquaries 
have  proposed  to  fix  the  site  of  this  place  at  the  city  of  Comaay, 
but  the  general  opinion  identifies  Conovium  with  Caer^Rkmn^ 
five  miles  higher  up  the  river.  4.  Vara,  to  the  east  c^  the  pre» 
oedinff,  at  or  near  Bodfari,  in  the  latter  part  erf*  which  name  tha 
Roman  designation  may  be  traced.  5.  Boviumj  to  the  south- 
east of  the  preceding,  at  or  near  Bangor ,  on  the  River  Deva^ 
now  the  Dee. 

OomdvU, 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Deva,  now  Chester^ 
on  the  River  Deva,  now  the  Dee.  It  was  the  station  of  the 
twentieth  legion,  and  its  modem  name  (a  corruption  of  casira) 
has  reference,  as  usual,  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  a  RomaD 
military  post.  This  place  was  evidently  the  most  consideraUa 
one  in  a  large  tract  of  country  in  Roman  times,  and  so  oontia- 
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ued  when  the  Romans  had  withdrawn  their  forces,  and  its  pos* 
session  hecame  an  object  of  importance  to  both  the  Saxons  and 
the  Britons.  In  the  Saxon  chronicle  we  are  told  that  Ethel- 
frid,  king  of  Northumbria,  took  it  from  the  Britons  in  A.D. 
607.  After  that  date  it  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Britons ; 
and  finally,  in  A.D.  830,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Egbert. 

3.  Condate,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding.  Its  site  is  marked  by 
a  field  called  HarboT'field,  in  the  parish  of  Kinderton,  3.  Me* 
diolanum^  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Chesterton, 

4.  Rutuniunij  now  Rawton,  ranked  by  some  among  the  cities 
of  the  Ordovices.  It  lay  in  a  southwest  direction  from  the  pre- 
ceding. 5.  Uriconium  or  Viroconium,  one  of  the  principal  Ro- 
man stations  among  the  Comavii,  situate  on  the  Sabrina  or 
Severn^  and  about  sixty  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  present 
city  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  now  Wroxeter.  6.  Salopia^  so  called 
in  the  "  Notitia,"  and  now  Shrewsbwry.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  when  the  Britons  found  Uriconium  fully  in  possession  of 
the  Romans,  they  established  this  place  in  its  vicinity  as  a 
stronghold.  Its  Welsh  name  was  Pengtoem.  On  the  conquest 
of  the  town  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  received  the  appellati<»i 
of  ScrobbeS'byrig',  importing  that  it  was  a  town  in  a  scrubby 
or  brushy  spot,  and  of  this  the  nKxlem  "  Shrewsbury"  is  a  cot* 
ruption. 

7.  Pennocrucium,  to  the  northeast  of  Uriconium,  The  site 
of  this  place  seems  to  be  best  fixed  on  the  River  Penk^  near  StreU 
ton.  This  position  accords  tolerably  well  with  the  distances, 
in  the  Itinerary,  from  Uriconium  and  Etocetum,  and  does  not 
require  the  corrections  which  are  necessary  if  Pennocrucium  is 
fixed,  as  some  have  proposed,  at  Penkridge.  8.  Etocetum^  to 
the  southeast  of  the  preceding.  The  site  appears  to  have  been 
at  Walt,  near  Lichfield.  9.  Manduessedum,  to  the  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  now  Mancester. 

CoritdnL 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Tripontium,  The 
site  of  this  place  is  fixed,  by  the  best  authorities,  at  Dovebridge 
or  Dowbridge,  on  the  Watling  Street.  2.  Venome,  to  the  north- 
west, at  or  near  High  Cross,  where  the  Watling  Street  and 
the  Posse  Road  intersect.  3.  Rata,  as  written  in  the  Itinera- 
ry, or  ^TdTEy  as  given  by  Ptolemy,  now  Leicester.    This  plaee 
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is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  Britons  Caer  Leirion^  mean- 
ing "  the  city  on  the  (river)  Loire,"  which  is  now  the  Soar, 
The  Saxons  altered  this  name  to  Lege-ceaster  or  Legeo-ceastery 
whence  the  present  name.  Geof&ey  of  Monmouth  says  it  was 
called  Caer-Leirion  from  the  fabulous  Leir,  its  founder,  the  son 
of  Bladud,  and  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare.  4.  Verometum,  to  the 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  near  Willoughbyy  on  the  road  from 
Leicester  to  Newark,  5.  Derventioj  to  the  northwest,  on  the 
DarventuSy  now  Derwent,  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  present 
hamlet  of  Little  Chester,  6.  Ad  Pontem,  to  the  northeast  of 
the  preceding,  and  on  the  River  Trent.  Its  site  has  been  fixed 
near  Southwell,  7.  Margidununij  a  little  to  the  southwest  of 
the  preceding,  probably  near  East  Bridgefordj  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Trent j  between  Nottingham  and  Newark,  8.  Lin- 
dunif  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Lincoln.  It  was 
a  British  town  before  it  became  a  Roman  station,  and  it  stood 
at  the  intersection  of  the  two  great  roads  in  this  quarter,  name- 
ly, the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ermin  Street  and  the  Foss  Way, 
The  station  was  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  Cathedral  and 
the  Castle:  its  form  was  that  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides 
nearly  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  on  each  side  was  a 
gate.  The  walls  have  been  almost  entirely  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  gates,  with  one  exception,  have  been  long  since 
demolished.  The  remaining  gate,  now  called  "  Newport  Gate,*' 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Roman  remains  in  the  kingdom. 

Briganies, 

Beginning  from  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  and  proceeding  in  a 
southern  direction,  we  have,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  territory 
of  the  Brigantes,  the  following  places :  1.  CorstopUumj  near 
Corbridge,  on  the  River  Fine.  2.  Vindomdray  to  the  south- 
east, at  Ebchester.  3.  Epiacuniy  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Lanchester.  4.  Vinovia,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
preceding,  now  Bincester.  5.  CaturcLctonium,  to  the  southwest 
of  the  preceding,  now  Caiterick.  6.  Isuriuniy  to  the  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  now  Aldborough.  7.  Ebordcum,  to  the  south- 
east of  Isurium,  now  York.  The  British  appellation  of  this 
place  was  most  probably  Eburac  or  Eboracy  a  name  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  supposed  to  signify  ^^  a  town  or  fortified  place  on  the 
banks  of  a  river j  or  near  the  confluence  of  waters  J^    It  stood 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse.  This  plaoe  was  converted  into  a 
military  station  by  Agricola,  or  one  of  his  generals,  during  the 
second  campaign  of  that  commander  in  Britain,  about  A.D.  79, 
when  he  marched  through  and  subdued  the  whole  country  of 
the  Brigantes ;  its  original  Celtic  appellation  being  retained  in 
the  Latinized  form  of  Eburacum  or  Eboracum.  It  appears  to 
have  very  soon  become  the  principal  Roman  station  of  the  north, 
and  even  of  the  whole  province  of  Britain.  Here,  too,  was  the 
post  of  the  sixth  legion,  whence  the  name  Legio  Sexta  Victrixj 
sometimes  given  to  the  station.  This  legion  came  into  Britain 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  Eboracum  remained  its  head^^uar- 
ters  until  the  Romans  departed  from  the  island.  The  ninth 
legion,  which  came  over  with  the  Emperor  Claudius,  had  pre- 
viously been  stationed  here,  and  of  course  continued  here  after 
its  incorporation  with  the  sixth.  From  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  emperors 
when  they  visited  the  province,  and,  in  their  absence,  of  the 
imperial  legates.  Here  the  emperors  Severus  and  Constantius 
Chlorus  died ;  and  here,  according  to  common  belief,  Constc^- 
tine  the  Great  was  bom ;  but  this  belief  rests  on  very  insuffi- 
cient evidence.  For  its  pre-eminence  among  the  Roman  sta- 
tions in  Britain,  Eboracum  was  indebted,  it  is  probable,  to  its 
situation  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  in  the  midst  of  a 
remarkably  extensive  and  very  fertile  plain,  in  the  heart  of  the 
large  district  which  lay  between  that  part  of  the  province  of 
which  the  Romans  had  almost  undisturbed  possession,  and  that 
which  they  never  could  subdue,  with  the  fierce  hordes  of  which 
they  were  compelled  to  wage  unceasing  and  doubtful  warfare. 
Similar  circumstances  contributed  to  maintain  the  distinction 
which  York  enjoyed  during  many  successive  centuries. 

8.  Derventio,  to  the  northeast  of  Eboracum,  and  the  site  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  near  Stamford  Bridge,  9.  Belgovitiay 
to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  near  Millington,  10.  Prceto* 
rium^  to  the  northeast,  on  the  coast,  now  Flamborough.  These 
three  last-mentioned  places  were  in  the  territory  of  the  Parisii, 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  of  the  Brigantes,  we  have  the 
following  places :  1.  Luguvallum^  just  south  of  the  wall  of  Ha- 
drian, now  Carlisle.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  British 
origin.  The  modem  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  word 
Luel^  a  corruption  of  Luguvallum,  to  which  the  British  word 
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Caer^  '^  city,"  is  prefixed.  The  place  appears  to  have  been 
first  fortified  about  the  time  of  Agricola.  The  Danes  destroyed 
it  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  it  remained  desolate 
till  after  the  Norman  conquest.  Its  restoration  and  the  ereo* 
tion  of  the  castle  are  attributed  to  William  Rufus.  2.  Voreda, 
to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  near  Plumptan  WalL  3.  Bro^ 
cAvuniiy  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  fixed  by  Horsley  and 
others  at  Brougham.  4.  Brovonacte,  to  the  southeast,  made 
by  some  to  correspond  to  Braugh,  hut  more  correctly  placed  by 
Horsley  at  Kirby  Tkore,  5.  VertSriBj  to  the  southeast,  now 
Brough,  6.  Lutuddrum^  mentioned  by  the  Ravenna  geogra- 
pher,  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Leeds,  It  is 
highly  probable,  indeed,  that  Ijceds  was  a  Roman  station,  far 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 
7.  Mavicuniumj  now  Manchester.  Aldport,  the  original  of  Man-> 
Chester,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  reign  of  Titos. 
It  seems  that  originally  there  was  a  British  town  in  this  quar« 
ter,  called  Mancenionj  or  "  the  place  of  tents."  On  the  site  of 
this  town  the  Romans  erected  a  military  station,  the  name  of 
which  they  made,  by  a  slight  change,  Mancunium;  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  station  Agricola  induced  the  Britons  to  ereet  a 
new  town,  answering  to  what  was  subsequently  Aldport^  and 
eventually  Manchester.  This  last-mentioned  name  arose  firom 
Man^  the  initial  syllable  of  Mamcunium^  with  the  usual  ter« 
mination  of  cester  or  Chester. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  territory  of  the  Brigantes  we  have 
the  following  places:  1.  Olanavenia,  now  EUenborough,  at  the 
western  termination  of  Hadrian's  walL  2.  Oalava^  to  the  south- 
east of  the  preceding,  now  Keswick.  3.  Alone,  to  the  southeasty 
now  Ambleside.  4.  OaUkcum^  to  the  southeast,  near  Kendal. 
5.  BremetonaciBy  to  the  southeast,  near  Tunstall.  6.  Ad  Alpes 
PenninaSj  now  Broughton.  7.  Coccium,  called,  also,  Bigo^ 
dunum,  now  Bibchester.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  twen- 
tieth legion. 

14.  Roman  Wats. 

I.  The  old  chroniclers  give  this  name  to  four  principal  an- 
cient highways,  which  they  suppose  to  have  been  either  origi- 
nally formed  by  the  Romans  in  Britain  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  country,  or,  at  least,  to  have  been  completed  and 
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perfected  by  that  people  upon  lines  of  road  for  the  greater  part 
already  traced  and  used  by  the  fonder  inhabitants. 

n.  The  names,  however,  by  which  the  four  highways  are 
distinguished  appear  to  be  Saxon  in  form,  although  they  may 
be  Roman  or  British  in  etymology,  namely,  Wailing  Street^ 
Ikenild  Street^  Ermin  Street,  and  Foss  Way, 

m.  Wailing  or  Oathelin  Street,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
so  called  from  a  functionary  of  the  name  of  Vitellianus  (in  Brit- 
ish, Guetalin),  to  whom  the  care  of  it  was  committed  (a  most 
unsatisfactory  and  improbable  etymdogy),  is  held  to  have  ex- 
tmded  from  Dover  to  Chester ;  or,  according  to  another  hypoth- 
esis, to  Chester-le-Btreet  in  Durham,  passing  through  Canter- 
bury, London,  and  Verulam  (St.  Alban's),  from  which  last- 
mentioned  town  it  had  also  the  name  of  Werlaem  Street.  Its 
remains,  or  supposed  remains,  are  still  known  in  various  places 
by  the  names  of  High  Dyke,  High  Bidge^  Bidge  Way,  and 
Forty-foot  Way. 

IV.  There  has  been  much  controversy,  however,  as  to  wheth- 
er Watting  Street  did  actuaUy  pass  through  London.  Stuke* 
ly,  in  particular,  contends  that  it  crossed  what  is  now  called 
the  Oxford  Road  at  Tyburn,  and  proceeded  to  the  west  of  West« 
minster,  through  Hyde  Park  and  St.  James's  Park  to  the 
Thames,  which  it  crossed  at  Old  Palace  Yard.  The  common 
q>inion,  however,  is,  that  it  passed  along  the  line  of  what  is  still 
called  Watling  Street,  in  the  city,  meeting  the  other  three  great 
roads  at  the  central  milliarium  in  Cannon  Street,  pointed  out 
by  the  site  of  London  Stone,  and  crossing  the  river  at  Dowgate 
to  what  is  still  called  Stony  Street  on  the  Surrey  Side.  The 
northward  course  of  Watting  Street,  after  leaving  London  or 
its  neighborhood,  is  supposed  to  have  been  over  Hampstead 
Heath  to  Edgeware,  and  hence  through  Verulam  (or  St.  Al* 
ban's),  and  Dunstable  in  Bedfordshire,  to  Stony  Stratford  in 
Northamptonshire,  whence  it  skirted  Leicestershire  on  the  west 
to  Bosworth.  From  this  point  its  course  is  disputed,  some 
making  it  proceed  in  a  northwestern  direction  to  Chester,  oth- 
ers  carrying  it  due  north  to  York,  and  thence  to  Cbester-le- 
Street ;  whence  some  imagine  it  to  have  been  latterly  extended 
to  Lanark  and  Falkirk  in  Scotland,  or  even  as  far  as  to  Caith- 
ness, at  the  extremity  of  the  island. 

V.  Ikenild  or  lehenild  Street  is  said  to  have  been  so  called 
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from  its  oommencing  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  in  the 
oountry  of  the  Ioeni|  of  whom  mention  has  abready  been  made. 
On  the  supposition,  however,  of  the  London  Stone  having  been 
the  central  milliarium,  where  all  the  great  roads  of  the  country 
met,  a  branch  of  the  Ikenild  must  have  extended  to  this  point. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  passed  through  Aldgate,  and  to  have  been 
otherwise  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vicinal  Way. 

YI.  The  course  of  the  Ikenild  to  the  westward  is  extremely 
obscure.  Nearly  all  that  has  been  oonjeotured  even  on  the  sub- 
ject is,  that  it  crossed  Watling  Street  at  Dunstable,  and  thence 
extended  in  the  direction  of  Staffordshire  to  the  western  coast. 
It  seems  most  probable  that,  while  Watling*  Street  ran  directly 
north  to  Chester-le-Street,  the  Ikenild  crossed  it  obliquely  to 
Chester ;  but  the  scanty  remains  of  the  one  road  have  been 
oonfounded  with  those  of  the  other. 

Vn.  Ermin  or  Hermin  Street  derived  its  name  most  probably 
from  the  Saxon  Herrmann^  "  a  warrior,"  signifying  that  it  was 
a  military  road.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  to  have  extended 
from  St.  David's,  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Wales,  to 
Southampton,  on  the  southern  coast ;  by  others  to  have  stretched 
more  directly  across  the  country  to  London,  which  it  may  have 
entered  by  what  is  now  called  Holborn. 

Vm.  The  Foss  Way  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  had  a  ditch  (fossa)  on  each 
side;  and  it  appears  from  a  Roman  milliare,  or  mile-stone, 
found  by  its  side  near  Leicester,  to  have  been  formed,  or  at 
least  improved,  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and 
probably  at  or  about  the  time  of  that  emperor's  visit  to  Britain. 
It  has  retained  its  name  among  all  classes  of  people  better  than 
any  other  of  the  Roman  roads.  This  road  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  its  course  from  southwest  to  northeast,  beginning  near 
Totness  in  Devonshire,  and  passing  through  Bristol,  Cirences- 
ter (near  which  place  it  seems  to  have  crossed  Ermin  Street), 
Chipping,  Norton,  Coventry,  Leicester,  and  Newark,  to  Lin- 
coln. If  it  was  carried  thence  to  London,  it  probably  j^oceed- 
ed  through  Bishop's-gate  Street. 

15.  Roman  Walls. 

I.  The  object  of  these  erections  was  to  prevent  the  incursiona 
of  the  barbarous  Scottish  tribes  into  the  Roman  province  of 
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Britain.  Of  these,  which  were  five  in  all,  Agricola  erected 
two,  and  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Severus  one  each. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  wall  of  Severus,  the  other 
works  ought  rather  to  he  called  mounds  than  walls,  since  they 
consisted  principally  of  a  bank  and  ditch,  with  a  range  of  forts 
or  stations  at  unequal  distances. 

n.  The  first  of  these  works  was  constructed  by  Agricola,  the 
celebrated  Roman  commander,  in  A.D.  79,  between  the  Itunte 
JSsttiariumj  now  Solway  Frithj  and  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Tina,  now  the  Tine,  The  second  was  constructed  by  the  same 
in  A.D.  81,  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  first,  between  the 
GhtcB  ^stuarium,  now  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  the  Bodotri(B  ot 
Boderi(B  JSstuariMm,  now  the  Frith  of  Forth.  These  two 
works,  however,  appear  to  have  been  insufficient  to  restrain 
the  progress  of  the  barbarians  after  the  departure  of  Agricola 
from  the  island,  A.D.  85,  and  accordingly,  in  A.D.  120,  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  planned  and  executed  a  much  stronger  and 
more  important  work. 

ni.  Hadrian  selected  the  same  part  of  the  island  along  which 
the  first  wall  or  mound  of  Agricola  had  been  drawn,  namely, 
the  tract  of  country  between  Solway  Frith  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Tine.  He  dug  an  additional  and  much  larger  ditch,  and 
raised  a  higher  rampart  of  earth,  making  his  new  works  run  in 
nearly  parallel  lines  with  the  old  ones  of  Agricola.  It  began 
firom  Tunocelum,  now  Boulness,  on  the  Itume  ^stuarium,  now 
Solway  Frith,  near  Luguvallium,  now  Carlisle,  on  the  west- 
em  coast,  and  was  continued  almost  in  a  direct  line  to  Sege^ 
dunum,  now  Cousin^ s  House,  beyond  Pons  Mlii,  a  distance  of 
rather  more  than  sixty-eight  English,  or  seventy-four  Roman 
miles. 

IV.  Hadrian's  work  consisted  of  a  principal  agger,  or  vallum^ 
that  is,  a  rampart  of  earth,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high ;  a 
ditch,  on  the  north  of  this  vallum,  nine  feet  deep  and  eleven 
feet  wide ;  an  agger  twenty  feet  on  the  north  side  of  this  ditch ; 
and  an  agger,  without  a  ditch,  five  feet  on  the  south  of  the  prin« 
oipal  agger,  and  nearly  of  as  large  dimensions.  This  work  was 
garrisoned  by  soldiers,  stationed  at  proper  intervals  in  forts. 

Y.  Twenty  years  after  this,  A.D.  140,  Lollius  Urbicus,  nn^ 
der  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  having  reconquered  the  Msea- 
tBdy  restored  the  second  wall  of  Agricola,  which  is  commonly 
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oalled  the  ^'  Wall  of  Antoninus,"  or  Vallum  Antonini.  This 
work  consisted  of  a  ditch  about  twelve  feet  wide,  the  principal 
agger,  or  vallum^  on  the  south  brink  of  the  ditdi,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  are  twelve  feet  thick,  but  the  height  is  unknown, 
and  a  military  way  on  the  south  of  the  vallum.  There  were 
forts  or  stations  along  the  line,  amounting  in  all  to  nineteen,  the 
mean  distance  between  station  and  station  being  rather  more 
than  two  English  miles,  ^ln  the  position  of  the  forts,  the  Bo- 
mans,  both  here  and  in  their  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  al- 
ways chose  a  high  and  commanding  situation,  whence  the  coun- 
try could  be  discovered  to  a  considerable  distance,  contriving, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit,  that  a  river,  morass,  or 
some  difficult  ground,  should  form  an  obstruction  to  any  ap- 
proach from  the  front  Forts  were  also  placed  upon  the  passa- 
ges of  those  rivers  which  crossed  the  general  chain  of  communis 
cation.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  this  intrenchment 
may  still  be  traced.  The  modern  name  is  Grimes  Dyke^  the 
word  Grime  J  in  the  Celtic  language,  signifying  ^^  great,"  or 
"  powerful." 

VI.  But  the  greatest  work  of  all  was  that  of  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus.  It  was  begun  A.D.  209,  and  finished  the 
next  year,  and  was  only  a  few  yards  to  the  north  of  Hadrian's 
wall.  This  great  work  consisted  of  a  ditch,  the  dimensions 
of  which  are  not  known,  except  that  it  was  in  all  respects  lar- 
ger and  wider  than  that,  of  Hadrian,  and  on  its  south  brink 
stood  the  wall,  not  a  mere  mound  of  earth  like  the  rest,  but 
built  of  solid  stone,  and  cemented  with  the  strongest  mortar. 
The  height  of  this  wall  was  twelve  feet,  besides  the  parapet, 
and  its  breadth  eight  feet,  and  it  was  defended  at  intervals  by 
fortresses  of  three  different  kinds.  Those  called  stationes  were 
very  strong  garrisons,  the  least  of  them  being  capable  of  con- 
taining six  hundred  men,  and  having  a  tovm  without  their 
walls.  The  number  of  these  was  not  less  than  eighteen,  at  an 
average  distance  of  four  miles  from  each  other,  but  placed  with 
some  irregularity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  the  exigency  of  defence.  Besides  these,  there  were 
very  strong  forts,  called  castella^  in  the  intervals  of  the  stations, 
eighty-one  in  number,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  fur- 
longs from  each  other.  These  were  exactly  sixty-four  feet 
square.     Lastly,  between  every  two  castella  were  four  turres^ 
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or  tarrets,  twelve  feet  square,  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
in  number,  and  three  hundred  yards  distant  from  each  other. 
These  were  used  as  watch-towers,  and,  being  within  reach  of 
each  other,  communications  could  be  made  with  the  utmost  fa- 
cility. For  convenience  of  relieving  guards,  there  was  a  mili- 
tary way,  made  of  square  stones,  the  whole  length  of  the  wall 
on  its  south  side,  and  communicating  with  each  turret  and 
castle ;  and  at  some  distance  south  of  this  was  another  large 
military  way,  paved,  also,  with  square  stones,  communicating 
from  station  to  station.  The  whole  body  of  forces  employed  to 
garrison  this  stupendous  work  was  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
men,  sixteen  hundred  of  whom  were  cavalry,  and  six  hundred 
mariners,  at  the  points  where  the  ramparts  communicated  with 
the  shore. 

16.  Stations  along  the  Walls  op  Hadrian  AifD 

Severus. 

Thbsb  stations  lie  in  NorikumberUauL  and  Cumberiand,  and  will  now  be  briefly 
enumerated  :  1.  The  first  station,  Segedumum^  is  generally  fixed  at  CoumviCm 
HouMe,  Wall's  End,  between  Newcastle  and  Tynemouth.  There  are  no  re- 
mains. 2.  The  second  station.  Pons  jElii,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  most  antiqua- 
ries, at  Newcastle ;  but  Cambden  was  induced  by  the  name  to  fix  it  at  PtnUeland, 
which  is  north  of  the  wall,  on  the  River  Pont,  seven  and  a  half  miles  northwest 
of  Newcastle.  3.  The  third  station,  Condureufih  is  fixed  at  Benwell  Hill,  an  emi- 
nence two  miles  or  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Newcastle.  There  are  veiy  dis* 
tinct  traces  of  this  station  above  the  village  of  Benwell.  4.  The  fourth  station, 
Vindobala,  is  fixed  at  Rutchetter  or  Rouekt9ter,  The. ramparts  of  this  station, 
which  was  large,  are  very  visible.  6.  The  fifth  station,  Hunnum^  was  at  Haltom- 
Cheeters.  6.  The  sixth  station,  Ct/vmitfm,  was  at  Wahoick-Cketien,  close  on 
the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  north  Tyne.  The  ground  within  the  vallum  is 
crowded  with  the  ruins  of  stone  buildings,  which  formed  apparently  two  streets 
from  east  to  west,  and  a  third  cross  street  from  north  to  south.  7.  The  seventh 
station,  Procoliiui,  was  on  an  open,  elevated  spot  at  Carraw-hurgk.  8.  The 
eighth  station,  Barcovieus,  is  fixed  at  H<nue  Studs.  This  is  the  most  perfect, 
and  the  grandest  station  of  the  whole  line.  It  is  on  an  elevation,  with  a  steep 
or  precipitous  descent  toward  the  north,  and  a  gentler  declivity  toward  the  south. 
It  comprehended  fifteen  acres,  and  had  a  large  suburb  on  the  south  side.  As 
many  as  twenty  streets  may  be  counted.  9.  The  ninth  station,  VindcUnOf  is 
generally  placed  at  LUtle  Ckesters.  The  ramparts  of  this  station  are  visible^ 
but  the  ditch  is  nearly  filled  up.  10.  The  tenth  station,  JBsica,  is  at  Great  Ckes- 
ters.  The  trenches  and  ramparts  are  well  preserved.  11.  The  eleventh  statioa. 
Magna,  is  fixed  at  Carvaran,  close  to  the  borders  of  Cumberland.  12.  The 
twelfth  station,  Awboglanna^  is  fixed  at  Burdoswald.  Traces  of  many  RomaA 
buildings  are  found  here.  The  whole  station  is  surrounded  by  a  foss,  and  a& 
the  entrances  are  plainly  seen.  13.  The  thirteenth  station,  Pciriana,  is  now 
Cambeck  Fort.  14.  The  fourteenth  station,  Aballaba,  is  fixed  at  Watch  Cross, 
16.  The  fifteenth  station,  Congauda^  is  fixed  at  Stanwieks,    There  are  here  only 
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some  traces  of  the  ditch.  16.  The  sixteenth  station,  AxeUodunum,  is  fixed  at 
Burgh.  17.  The  seventeenth  station,  Gabrotentum,  is  fixed  at  Drumburght  four 
miles  from  the  termination  of  the  wall.  The  site  of  the  station  is  l^ere  perfectly 
plain.  16.  The  eighteenth  station,^  Tunnoee/um,  is  fixed  at  Boulnus.  Nothing 
is  left  of  this  station  but  the  spot  which  marks  it,  upon  a  rock  on  the  verge  of 
Solway  Frith,  thirteen  miles  west  of  CarlisU. 

(B.)   Britannia    Barbara. 

I.  The  appellation  Britannia  Barbara  was  at  first  given  by  the  Romans  to  aU 
that  part  of  the  island  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Hadrian^s  wall  When,  how- 
ever, Britannia  Romana  became  more  extended  toward  the  north,  and  the  new 
province  of  Valentia  was  formed,  comprehending  all  the  country  between  the 
wall  of  Hadrian  or  Severus  and  that  of  Antoninus,  and  embracing  the  territories 
of  the  Otadenif  Gadeni,  Selgova,  NovanttEf  and  DamnH,  an  alteration  took  place 
in  the  mode  of  naming,  and  the  appellation  of  Britannia  Barbara  was  now  given 
to  that  part  of  the  island  merely  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 

II.  The  Romans  made  three  several  attempts  to  establish  themselves  in  Bri- 
tannia Barbara,  but  without  success.  Hence  the  little  information  which  we 
have  respecting  this  part  of  the  island.  With  the  coast  they  were  better  ac- 
quainted, a  Roman  fleet  having  circumnavigated  Britain  in  the  time  of  Agricola. 

III.  In  considering  this  part  of  the  island,  we  will  take  the  name  of  Britannia 
Barbara  in  its  earlier  sense,  as  embracing  all  the  country  north  of  the  wall  of 
Hadrian.    Our  enumeration  will  necessarily  be  a  brief  one. 

Cities  J  4"c.,  of  Britannia  Barbara. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Novanta  we  have,  1.  Leucopibia  or  Casa  Caniidtt,  now 
Wigtcn.  2.  Rerigonium,  now  Strathnaver.  3.  Navantum  Partus,  now  Port  Pat- 
rick. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Stigma  we  have,  I.  Carbantorigum,  now  Kircudbright. 
S.  Corda,  now  Old  Cumnock.  3.  UzeUum,  near  Drumlanrig.  4.  TrinumtiuM, 
near  Lougholm. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Damnii  we  have,  1.  C(danica,  now  Lanark.  2.  Vand&- 
gara,  now  Paisley.  8.  Coria  Damniorum,  now  Castle  Cary.  4.  Victoria,  now 
Kinross.  6.  lAndum  Damniofum,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  rampart  of  Antoni- 
nus, now  KirkantuUoch. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Otai^ni  we  have,  1.  Bremenium,  now  Khichester.  8.  Ai 
Fines,  now  Chew  Green.    3.  Curia,  now  Borthwick  Castle, 

II.  HIBERNIA. 

1.  Names,  &o. 

I.  The  Greeks  give  us  the  earliest  name  of  this  island,  namely,  Hieme  (lepvy). 
The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  called  it  either  Hibemia  or  Juverna.  Ptolemj 
names  it  'lovepvia. 

II.  The  Romans  never  coveted  the  possession  of  this  island,  and  hence,  like 
the  Greeks,  they  derived  all  their  information  respecting  it  from  traders,  who 
bad  sought  its  coasts  for  the  sake  of  traflic.  Ptolemy  gives,  nevertheless,  some 
protty  correct  notions  in  relation  to  this  island ;  he  only  errs  in  placing  it  six 
degrees  too  far  toward  the  north. 

Obs.  1.  In  the  Turious  zuunea  of  Ireland,  m  known  to  the  cUtaaic  wrilen^  M«,  lamU,  jMwmlfc. 
Hfbtmia,  &C.,  the  radical  Ir,  or  Erl^  by  which  it  ia  aUlI  known  to  its  own  natives,  is  plainly  traoe- 
ibla.    It  ia  cuatomary  among  the  Iriah  to  indieate  a  cottntry  by  the  affix  Bjf  or  Hua,  aomatfjnoe 
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writteD  O,  as  in  the  case  of  proper  namet,  ilgnifytng  literally  "the  (dwelHng  of  tiie)  lona  or  fam- 
ily oC*  axush  as  Hy-Manid,  Hy'Tuirtrt,  JS^BrazU,  ttc  In  adding  this  affix  to  namoa  beginning 
with  a  Towel,  it  is  optional  to  insert  a  consonant  in  order  to  prevent  the  concurrence  of  open 
aonnds,  Hy^Eaek,  meaning  the  country  of  the  desceqdants  of  Each  or  ^ocim.  Again,  thia  affix 
nquirefl  the  genltiTe,  which  in  Bri  ia  Eriny  and  thna  in  all  rariationf  of  the  name,  from  the  Ma 
of  Diodoru6  Sicuhu>  and  the  Ir4a*d  and  Ireland  of  modem  Hmes,  to  the  lemU  (Hy-Emit)  of  the 
Orphic  Poems,  and  tbeJfibemia  (Hy-h-Emia)  of  the  Latin  writers,  would  seem  to  be  accounted  for. 
S.  The  name  ScoUa  does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  Ireland  till  about  the  end  of  the 
third  centory,  from  which  time  till  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  it  continued  to  indicate  that 
country  exelusiTely. 

2.  Early   Inhabitants,  &o. 

I.  Tub  Scoth  who  were  in  possession  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  introdac- 
tioB  of  Christianity,  appear  to  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  the  successors  of  a 
people  whose  name  and  monuments  indicate  a  close  affinity  with  the  Belgae  of 
southern  Britain.  A  people  also  called  Cruithne  by  the  Irish  annalists,  who  are 
identifiable  with  the  Picts  of  northern  Britain,  continued  to  inhabit  a  portion  of 
the  island,  distinct  from  the  Scoti,  until  afler  the  Christian  mission ;  and  it  is 
observable  that  the  names  of  mountains  and  remarkable  places  in  that  district 
still  strikingly  resemble  the  topographical  nomenclature  of  those  parts  of  north 
Britain  which  have  not  been  idSected  by  the  Scotic  conquest. 

II.  The  monuments  and  relics  which  attest  the  presence  of  a  people  consid- 
erably advanced  in  civilization  at  some  period  in  Ireland,  such  as  Cyclopian 
buildings,  sepulchral  mounds,  containing  stone  chambers,  mines,  bronze  instru- 
ments and  weapons  of  classic  form  and  elegant  workmanship,  would  appear  to 
be  referrible  to  some  of  the  predecessors  of  the  Scoti,  and  indicate  a  close  affin- 
ity between  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  that  ancient  people,  by  some 
incorrectly  referred  to  a  Phoenician  origin,  whose  vestiges  of  a  similar  kind 
abound  tbroughoat  the  south  and  southwest  of  Europe. 

III.  The  Scoti  were  not  builders  in  stone,  at  least  in  their  civil  edifices,  nor 
did  they  use  bronze  implements.  Their  own  tradition  is,  that  they  came  orig- 
inally from  Scythia,  by  which  is  meant  the  northeastern  part  of  central  Europe, 
which  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  topography  of  the 
country,  in  districts  where  the  Scotic  invasion  has  not  wholly  obliterated  it, 
points  at  the  Welsh  language  as  the  nearest  representative  of  that  spoken  by 
the  predecessors  of  the  Scoti,  and  that  the  chief  distinctions  which  at  present 
exist  between  the  Irish  and  Welsh  languages  are  referrible  to  a  Gothic  or  north- 
ern European  source. 

IV.  The  general  conversion  of  the  Irish  Scots  to  Christianity  took  place  in 
the  earlier  and  middle  portion  of  the  fifth  century.  The  principal  instrument  in 
effecting  the  change  was  St.  Patrick  {Pairicius),  who  landed  in  Ireland  on  this 
mission  in  the  year  432.  Before  this  time  Christianity  had  made  some  prog- 
ress, but  the  mass  of  the  people  were  heathens. 

y.  A  considerable  advance  in  civilization  followed  the  introduction  of  the  new 
religion.  Greek  and  Roman  literature  got  some  footing  among  the  clergy,  and 
an  improved  system  of  architecture  became  requisite  for  religious  edifices.  The 
Irish  round  towers  are  now  generally  ascribed  to  an  ecclesiastical  origin,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centu- 
ries, which  form,  perhaps,  the  most  prosperous  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. From  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  till  the  coming  of  the  English  in  A.D. 
1170,  the  disputes  of  the  petty  princes  of  the  island,  and  the  frequent  depreda- 
tions of  the  Danes,  and  other  northern  pirates,  render  the  annala  of  Ireland  a 
melancholy  series  of  feoda  and  diaasters. 
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3.  Promontories. 

Thk  priDcipal  promontories  of  Hibemia  are  as  follows :  1.  Barium  PromtmUh^ 
rwm  {Bopeiop  'Axpur^piov),  now  MaUn  Head,  in  the  county  of  Donmgal.  S.  Ke> 
nicnium  Pramontorium  {Oievimfuv  'Ajcparnpiov),  to  the  southwest  of  the  preoed- 
ing,  now  Bloody  Forelandt  in  the  same  county.  3.  Rhobogdium  PnnnorUorium, 
to  the  southeast  of  Boreum  Promontorium,  now  Fair  Head,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim.  4.  Itamnium  Promontorium,  on  the  eastern  coast,  now  Kiliard  PoinL 
It  lies  facing  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  ancient  Mona  or  Monarina.  6.  Sacrum  Prom' 
ontorium  ('lepov  'AicpoTvpiov)^  at  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  coast,  now  Grenore 
Point.  6.  Notium  PromoiUorium  (Sotlov  ^AxpuTT^piov),  at  the  southwest  extrem- 
ity of  the  island,  now  Mizen  Head  or  Cttpe  Clear. 

4.  RiYERs  AND  Estuaries. 

1.  Vidua  {Ovidova)t  now  the  Foyle,  forming  at  its  mouth  the  aestuaiy  of  Lough 
Foyle.  2.  Argita,  now  the  Bann.  3.  Logia^  now  the  Lagan,  running  into  Bel- 
fast Bay.  4.  Vinderiue,  now  the  Neiory,  emptying  into  Carlingford  Bay.  5.  Bu- 
hnda  (BovSlvda),  now  the  Boyne.  6.  Libinius,  now  the  Liffy.  7.  Oboca  ('06dica), 
now  the  Avoca.  8.  Moddnus  {fJLodovo^),  now  the  Slaney.  Mannert  erroneously 
makes  this  the  Liffy.  9.  Birgue  {Blpyoc),  called,  also,  Brigus,  though  perhaps 
the  true  form  of  the  name  is  Bargus.  It  is  now  the  Barrow.  10.  Dabrona 
{^a6pOva),  now  the  Lee,  running  into  Cork  Harbor.  11.  Ivemus,  now  Kinmore 
River.  12.  Dur  {Aovp),  running  into  what  is  now  Dingle  Bay.  13.  Senu*  (l^vof), 
now  the  Shannon.  14.  Aueoba  {kia66a  irora/io^),  the  estuary  now  called  Gal- 
way  Bay.  15.  Ravius  (Taovio^),  apparently  the  extended  line  of  Lough  Erne 
(mistaken  for  a  river),  which  empties  into  Donnegal  Bay. 

5.  Principal  Tribes. 

On  the  eattem  and  eouthem  sides  of  the  island  we  have,  1.  Darim  (Aapivoi) 
or  Dami,  dwelling  around  the  River  Logia,  now  the  Lagan,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Antrim,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Dawn  and  Armagh.  2.  Voluntii  {OioJiovv- 
noi)  or  UeluntU  {(HoXo^riot),  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  dwelHng  around 
what  is  now  Dundalk  Bay,  in  the  county  of  Louth.  3.  Eblani  CECXuvoi)  or  Blaniu 
to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  in  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Dublm,  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  Kildare.  4.  Cauci  (Kadxot),  to  the  south,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Kildare,  and  in  part  of  Wicklow.  5.  Menajni,  to  the  south,  in  part  of  Wicklow 
and  Wexford.  6.  Coriondi,  to  the  south  and  southwest  of  the  preceding,  in  the 
aouthem  part  of  Wexford  and  of  Kilkenny.  7.  Brigantee,  to  the  southwest  of 
the  preceding,  in  Waterford  and  part  of  Tipperary.  8.  Usdia  {Ovedlai)  or  Vodia, 
according  to  the  common  text  of  Ptolemy,  to  the  southwest,  and  occupying  part 
of  the  county  of  Cork.  9.  Juvemi  ('lovipvoi),  less  correctly  called  by  some 
Utemi,  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  island,  and  occupying  a  part  of  the 
eounties  of  Cork  and  Kerry. 

On  the  weettm  side  we  have,  1.  Velib&ri  (Oie^ISopot),  or,  as  they  are  called  by 
some,  Utellabri  {OirriXhiSpoi),  in  part  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  2.  Gangam 
(Tayyavoi),  north  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  3.  Autni  (hireipoi), 
to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  in  the  county  of  Galway.  4.  Magndta  {Mayvdroi}, 
to  the  north,  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  6.  Erdini  {*Epdivoi),  to  the  northeast  of 
the  preceding,  in  the  counties  of  Siigo  and  Antrim. 

On  the  northern  side  we  have,  1.  Venienii  {OievCicvioi),  in  the  county  of  Don- 
negal.   2.  Rhobi^dn  ('Po66ydi04),  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  occupying 
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the  ooanty  of  Londonderry  ^  the  northern  part  of  that  of  Akirimj  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  that  of  Tyrone. 

6.  Cities. 

On  the  tMUm  coast  we  have,  1.  EbUauL  CE6Xai»a),  now  DubUu.  Manneit 
incorrectly  places  the  site  of  this  ancient  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dundalk. 
Dublin,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  known  by  something  approachmg  nearly 
to  its  present  name  in  the  second  century,  since  it  is  found  written  Eblana  in 
the  geography  of  Ptolemy.  The  name  is  given  in  historical  documents  as 
Dublin,  Dyflin,  Dyvelin,  Ac,  being  all  varieties  of  the  Irish  Dubh-linn,  or  "  Black 
Pool,"  which  appears  to  be  the  true  etymology.  It  is  also  called,  and  is  still 
generally  known  among  the  Irish  by  the  name  of  Aikcliaih,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered HurdU'/ordj  from  the  causeway  laid  on  hurdles  which  formerly  led  to  the 
channel  of  the  river  across  the  ooae  at  either  side.  S.  MenapUy  now  Wexford. 
Some  less  correctly  consider  the  modem  Fenu  to  correspond  to  Menapia.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  quarter,  namely,  the  Menmpn,  are  supposed  to  have 
derived  their  origin  from  the  people  of  the  same  name  in'Belgic  Gaul,  most 
probably  through  the  Belgie  of  Britain,  and  to  be  the  people  called  by  the  Irish 
annalists  Fir-Bolgt,  which  means  **  Viri  Belgieiy^*  or  Belgians. 

On  the  western  coast  we  have,  1.  Juvemi*  or. /ermi,  corresponding,  as  is 
thought,  to  the  modem  Dunkenon.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Juvemi.  2.  Regia, 
to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Limerick.  There  were  two  places  of 
this  name  in  Ireland,  one  on  what  is  now  the  River  Cultnore,  in  Armagh,  and  the 
other  that  which  we  are  at  present  considering.  Hence  Ptolemy,  in  naming 
the  latter,  calls  it  'Er^pa  ^^nyla^  "  the  other  Regia,"  or,  as  it  is  marked  on  the 
maps  in  Latin,  Regia  AUera.  Mannert  regards  Regia  in  both  cases  as  a  Latin 
term  (Graecized  by  Ptolemy)  to  denote  the  residence  of  a  prince  or  leader. 
3.  Magndla,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  Magnatas. 
It  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modem  CasiUbar,  in  the  county  oi  Mayo. 

III.  INSULA  BRITANNICiE  MINORES. 

(A.)  hlcmds  in  the  Oceanus  Brttanmcu»  (or  English  Chan* 
net)  and  the  Fretum  OaUicum  {or  Straits  of  Dover), 

I.  Vectit  InsuUt  {Ov^ktic}^  now  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Hampshire  by  a  channel  called  the 
Solent  Sea,  and  which  Bede  Latinizes  by  Pelagus  Solvens.  The  modem  name 
of  the  island  is  most  probably  a  mere  contraction  of  the  ancient  one,  this  last 
being  pronounced  Wectis  or  Oiuctis,  from  which  Wect  was  formed  by  contrac- 
tion, and  this  became  gradually  changed  into  Wight.  In  the  Domesday  Book 
it  is  spelled  Weet,  Wict,  and  Wiht.  Suetonius  and  Eumenius  call  the  island 
Veeta,  while  Diodoras  Siculus  Styles  it  Ictis.  This  island  was  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans long  before  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and  their  acquaintance  with  it  was 
obtained  through  the  Massilians,  who  visited  it  in  prosecuting  the  tin  trade.  It  . 
was  reduced  under  the  Roman  sway  by  Vespasian,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
A.D.  i3.  In  493  it  was  conquered  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  who  destroyed  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  replaced  them  by  his  own  countrymen. 

II.  TanUos  or  Tandtis,  now  Thanet,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Kent^  insulated  fay 
the  two  arms  of  the  River  Sturius,  now  the  Stour. 
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(B.)  Islands  in  the  Oceanus  Hibemicus  {or  Irish  Sea). 

I.  M(kiat  now  the  Isle  of  Man.  This  island  has  Tarious  ancient  names.  It  is 
the  Mona  of  Caesar,  the  Monapia  of  Pliny»  the  Monarina  (or,  according  to  another 
reading,  Monaoeda)  of  Ptolemy,  the  Menaria  of  Orosius  and  Bede,  and  the  Eu- 
bonia  of  Nennios.  The  name  is  probably  deriyed  from  the  British  word  tium, 
which  means  "  isolated." 

II.  Morut  (Mj6va)t  now  the  lale  of  Anglesey ,  to  the  south  of  the  former,  and  ly- 
ing off  the  territory  of  the  Cangi,  or  modem  Cttemarvonshire,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Menai  strait.  It  is  the  Mona  of  Tacitus,  as  the  Isle  of  Man  is 
the  Mona  of  Gessar.  The  modern  name  Anglesey  (Angles*  ey,  i.  e..  English- 
man's Island),  was  given  to  it  by  the  Saxons.  This  island  had,  in  early  times, 
the  names  ofYnys'Dowell,**Xhe  shady  or  dark  island,"  Ynys-Fon,  "the  farther- 
most island,"  and  Ynys-y-Cederin^  "  the  island  of  heroes."  It  was  a  great  seat 
of  Druidical  superstition.  Suetonius  Paulions,  the  Roman  commander,  landed 
here  A.D.  61,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  natives,  and  the  terrors  which 
the  Druids  sought  to  strike  into  the  hearts  of  the  invaders.  He  cut  dowu  the 
sacred  groves,  and  gave  a  blow  to  the  Druidical  superstition  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  The  island  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans  for  a  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  revolt  under  Boadicea,  and  again  conquered  by  Agricola, 
A.D.  76. 

(C.)  Islands  in  the  Oceanus  Occidentalis  {or  Atlantic  Ocean). 

Ebada  {'E6ov6at),  now  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.  Pliny 
calls  them  Heimdes,  and  makes  them  thirty  in  number.  They  amount,  howev- 
er, in  fact,  to  the  number  of  nearly  two  hundred,  but  more  than  one  half  of  them 
are  so  small  or  so  sterile  as  not  to  be  inhabited. 

(D.)  Islands  in  the  Oceanus  Deucaledonius  {or  North  Sea). 

I.  JEmoda,  as  Mela  calls  them,  or  Acmoda,  as  they  are  termed  by  Pliny,  now 
probably  the  Shetland  Isles.  Antiquaries  have  long  disputed  whether  the  an- 
cient Romans  saw  the  Shetland  Isles  when  they  circumnavigated  Britain,  and 
much  learning  has  been  advanced  to  connect  the  Thule  of  Tacitus,  mentioned 
in  the  life  of  Agricola,  with  Shetland.  The  prevailing  opinion  now  is,  that 
Thtde  is  a  corruption  of,  or  intended  for  Foula,  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  and 
the  only  one  of  them  which,  from  the  altitude  of  its  hills  and  its  detached  po- 
sition, can  be  seen  from  the  seas  immediately  to  the  north  of  Orkney.  Many, 
however,  seek  to  identify  the  Thule  of  Tacitus  with  Mainland,  the  largest  of 
the  Shetland  group.  Thule  was  called  ultima^  *<  farthest,"  by  the  Roman  writ- 
ers, on  account  of  its  remote  situation,  and  its  being  regarded  as  the  limit  of 
geographical  knowledge  in  this  quarter. 

The  Thule  spoken  of  by  Pytheas,  the  Greek  navigator,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Thule  of  Tacitus.  The  relation  of  Pytheas  is  singularly  exaggera- 
ted in  some  of  its  particulars,  as,  for  example,  when  he  states  that  its  climate 
was  neither  earth,  air,  nor  sea,  but  a  chaotic  confusion  of  these  three  elements. 
From  other  parts  of  his  narrative,  however,  many  have  been  led  to  suppose  that 
his  Thule  was  modern  Iceland  or  Norway.  Mannert  declares  himself  in  favor 
of  the  former  of  these  opinions,  but  D*Anville  opposes  it.  Ptolemy  places  the 
middle  of  this  Thule  in  63^  of  north  latitude,  and  says  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  days  were  twenty-four  hours,  which  could  not  have  been  true, 
however,  at  the  equinoxes,  but  must  have  referred  to  the  solstices,  and  therefore 
this  island  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  66^  30'  north  Uititude,  that  is,  under  the 
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polar  circle.  The  Thole  of  which  Procopius  speaks,  D'Anville  makes  to  cor- 
respond to  the  modem  canton  of  Tyltmark  in  Norway.  The  details  of  Proco- 
pius,  however,  seem  to  agree  rather  with  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of 
the  state  of  ancient  Lapland. 

II.  OreSde*  {*OpKudec),  now  the  Orkney  Islands^  to  the  north  of  the  northeasts 
em  extremity  of  Scotland.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by 
the  fleet  of  Germanicus,  when  driven  in  this  direction  by  a  storm.  Agricola 
afterward  made  the  Romans  better  acquainted  with  their  existence  as  islands, 
separate  from  the  main  land  of  Britain,  when  he  circumnavigated  the  northern 
coast  of  that  country.  Mela,  following  the  oldest  accounts,  makes  the  number 
of  these  islands  to  be  thirty,  and  this  statement  is  received  by  subsequent  writ- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  Pliny,  who  gives  forty  as  the  amount.  Orosius,  in  a 
later  age,  would  seem  to  have  had  more  recent  information  on  this  point,  since 
he  makes  twenty  of  the  group  to  have  been  inhabited,  the  number  inhabited  at 
the  present  day  being  twenty-seven.  To  the  Orkney  group  belong  Ptolemy's 
two  islands  of  Oeetis  {'OKtjTic)  or  ScuHs  (Ikvtic),  now  probably  South  Ronaldsha, 
and  Ditmna  (Aod/iva),  now  probably  Hay. 

(E.)  Islands  iit  the  Oceanus  Verginicus  {or  St.  Oeorge^s 

Channel). 

CoMsUeridet  {Kaoatrepi^ec),  or  "  Tin  Islands,"  now  the  Scitly  hUa,  but  under 
the  ancient  name  must  also,  for  the  reasons  given  below,  be  included  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  Cornwall.  The  Cassiterides  were  famous  for  their  connection 
with  the  tin  trade  of  antiquity,  which  the  Phoenicians  monopolized  for  so  long 
a  period,  obtaining  from  this  quarter  their  principal  supplies  of  this  metal.  The 
name  of  these  islands  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Kaaalrepo^,  "  tin.'* 

Obs.  1.  The  Saiucrit  name  for  tin  ia  ka$t^a,  from  kdak,  "  to  Bhine,"  "  to  be  bright ;"  and  lince 
much  tin  is  found  in  the  itlanda  on  the  coa«€  of  India,  it  is  sapposed  that  the  Phoanicians  first  got 
the  name  with  the  metal  from  this  quarter,  and  subsequently  applied  it  to  the  Scflly  Isles  and 
Cornwall  when  they  began  to  procnre  tin  from  this  part  of  the  world  also.  From  the  Phoani- 
dan  or  Sanscrit  term  the  Greeks  formed  their  Koveirtpot  and  Kjae^irtfiUts. 

2l  Diodorus  Siculns  distinguishes  between  ttie  Cassiterides  and  Britain,  and  speaks  of  tin  aa 
brought  from  both.  Strabo  also  distinguishes  between  the  Cassiterides  and  Britain.  But  it 
OBems  probable  that  ttie  western  extremity  of  Cornwall  must  be  included  in  tine  term  Cassiteri* 
dasb  and  that  the  cUef  simply  of  tin  was  derived  from  it,  for  there  are  no  traces  of  worUngs  in 
die  islands  sufficient  to  countenance  the  opinion  that  much  tin  was  erer  obtained  from  them. 
The  inaccuracy  of  the  ancient  writers  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  two  different  chan* 
nela  by  which  the  Cornish  tin  trade  was  carried  on.  One  part  of  the  metal  was  sent  by  sea  bo 
Spain :  this  was  probably  the  most  aneient  course  of  the  trade  opened  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
ttieir  colonists  in  Spain  and  Africa.  The  merchants  who  carried  it  on  knew  of  no  other  part  of 
Britain  than  the  western,  to  which  Uiey  gare,  with  the  Scilly  Isles,  the  general  designation  of 
Cassiterides ;  henoe  Strabo  and  Diodoms  both  descrilie  ttiese  islands  by  thdr  position  relative  to 
Spain,  Instead  of  their  situation  with  regard  to  the  much  nearer  island  of  Britain,  of  the  proximi- 
ty to,  and,  indeed,  identity  of  which  with  the  Cassiterides  they  appear  to  have  had  no  idea.  An- 
other  part  of  the  metal  was  conveyed  orer  land  by  the  Britons  themselves,  and  thence,  as  Diodo- 
ms relates,  to  &e  opposite  shore  of  Gaul,  and  on  horses,  overland,  through  Gaul  to  Mnsailia  and 
Narfao :  ^td»  tin,  tbooi^  from  tihe  same  district  as  tfie  othor,  was  reputed  to  come  fixnn  a  differ- 
ent quarter,  namely,  from  Britain.  If  tiie  island  Ittit  CIktis)  of  Diodoms,  which  was  the  empo- 
rium of  the  Gallic  tin  trade,  and  beyond  which  the  merchants  from  Gaul  do  not  seem  to  have 
gone,  was  the  same  as  the  OOIktis  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  modem  Itte  of  Wi^kt  (and  of  this  there 
appears  to  be  little,  if  any  doubt),  the  remoteness  of  iUa  from  the  tin  country,  to  which  the  mer^ 
cAttnts  of  Spain  went,  will  account  far  the  two  classes  of  traders  not  having  fallen  in  with  each 
other,  and  far  their  not  having  ascertained  tibak  Aeir  supposed  different  sooroea  of  supply  vrera 
reaBy  one  and  the  same. 

3.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  with  much  probability,  that  the  Cassiterides  are  Uie  same  with 
llie  Oattrymnidu  of  Avienus.  Dionysius  Periegetes  also  speaks  of  them  tmder  the  name  of  ttM 
^BeqMridaii  when  la  die  origin  of  tin." 'E9n^£JaC,rMi«wreiri^stoyciil«X9  Thsooa- 
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quest  of  Bouth  Britain  by  thaBomau  mart  hate  led  to  die  diiooveiy  of  Oe  pnadadtj  of  ft« 
CMsitearides  to  Britain,  if  not  of  tlidr  identity  with  it  Bat  neidaer  Ptolemy  nor  Pliny  the  elder 
appears  to  have  examined  Into  the  matter,  for  both  describe  the  Cassiterides  as  Udng  opposite 
to  Spain,  and  do  not  notice  them  in  tlieir  account  of  Britain.  We  gather  from  Pliny  that  the 
marttime  or  Hispsno-Phoenidan  tin  trade  had  ceased,  for  he  speaks  of  the  soconnt  of  that  metal 
being  sovf^  in  certain  idands  of  Ihe  Adaatlc,  and  brong^in  wicker  boats  corered  with  leather, 
M  a  mere  fitble  (A  JVL,  xxziv.,  47).  Indeed,  he  gives  no  intimatton  of  any  tin  being  fonnd  la 
Britain,  Uiough  he  speaks  of  the  Jead  that  was  obtained  there.  It  is  not  miUkely  ttiat  the  eonfu* 
sion  caused  by  flie  Roman  conquests  fat  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain-had,  for  tiie  time  at  least,  pat 
■n  end  to  both  the  working  and  sale  of  the  metaL 

4.  From  tlie  time  of  ^  Romans,  who  used  tiiem  occeejenrily  as  a  pleee  of  hanlshnwmt;  them 
is  no  notice  of  these  islands  in  histoiy  until  llieb  conquest  by  Athektn,  king  of  Knglsnii,  who 
expelled  the  Danes  about  A  J>.  9S8. 

Having  now  completed  oar  sketch  of  the  Ancient  Geography  of  l^)ain,  Gaal^ 
and  Britain,  we  will  take  the  Danube  for  a  base-line,  and  will  divide  the  countries 
of  Europe  that  remain  to  be  considered  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  those 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Danube',  and  those  to  the  south  of  the  same  stream. 

I.  COUPW'RIES  NORTH  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

Thebk  consist  of  the  six  following  countries,  proceeding  from  west  to  east, 
namely. 


1.  Gbbkania  Magna. 

2.  scaitdinavxa. 

3.  liAND  or  TBI  IaIYGBS  MsTAllASTiB. 


4.  Dacia. 

6.  Sarhatia  £ubofaa. 

6.  CfBBBBOirBSDs  Taubica. 


I.  GERMANIA  MAGNA. 

1.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

I.  The  name  Gemtania  was  used  in  a  twofold  sense  by  the  Roman  writers^ 
the  first  as  indicating  Germama  Cisrhenanot  or  that  part  of  Gaul  lying  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  was  occi4)ied  by  German  tribes  that  had 
crossed  over,  and  the  second  as  referring  to  Germama  TVansrhenana,  or  Ger- 
many Proper,  called,  also,  Germama  Magna^  and  of  which  we  are  now  to  treat. 

II.  Germania  Magna  (Tepftavia  i  fieya^tf)  was  bounded  as  foflows :  on  the  north 
by  the  Mare  Suevicum  or  Baltic  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Oeeanus  Gennanieut  or 
German  Ocean  and  the  River  Rhinet  on  the  south  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
especially  the  latter,  and  on  the  east  partly  by  the  Monies  Sarmatici  or  Carpa- 
thian Mouniaine,  and  partly  by  the  River  Vistula. 

ni.  To  the  north,  therefore,  Germania  included  the  modem  Denmark  and  the 
neighboring  islands.  Its  boundaries  on'the  east,  however,  must  be  regarded  as 
merely  nominal.  How  far,  in  fact,  Germany  extended  toward  tho  east  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  since,  according  to  Strabo,  Germanic  tribes  dwelt  nearly  as 
far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Bory^thenes  or  Dnieper. 

2.  Name. 

I.  AcooBDiKo  to  the  account  given  by  Tacitus,  the  name  (rermani  is  the  Latin- 
ized form  of  the  appellation  assumed  by  the  Tungri,  the  first  €torman  tribe  that 
crossed  the  Rhine ;  and  they  gave  themselves  this  name,  as  is  said,  in  order  to 
strike  terror  into  their  Gallic  opponents. 

II.  Various  etymologies  have  been  given  of  the  term  in  question,  but  the  one 
most  commonly  received  derives  the  name  fh>m  the  old  Germetn  word  Werr, 
«i0ar,"  and  Jlfonn,  <*a  man,"  so  that  Germani  will  be  the  same  as  Werrmanner, 
that  is,  "  war-men'*  or  **  warriors,"  the  Roman  alphabet,  in  consequence  of  ita 
not  having  any  10,  converting  this  letter  of  the  Qernum  alphabet  into  a  g. 
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Ob8.  Tbe  etymolofy  Jut  ^T«n  la  exeaediiifl^  doubtful.  Von  Buumer,  the  eminent  Germsn 
Oriental  Mholar,  makes  bis  coantrymen  to  have  been  originally  a  Bactriano-Median  Bation,  and 
the  name  Germanic  or  Sermani,  in  its  primitive  import,  to  have  meant  those  who  followed 
the  worship  of  Buddha ;  and  hence  the  Germans,  according  to  him,  are  that  ancient  and  primi- 
tive race  who  came  down  from  the  monntalna  of  Upper  Asia,  and,  spreading  themselves  over  the 
low  country  more  to  the  south,  gave  origin  to  the  Persian  and  other  early  nations.  Hence  the 
aame  Dgekermtmia,  applied  in  early  times  to  all  that  tract  of  countiy  which  lay  to  the  north  of 
the  Ozus.  The  land  of  Erman^  therefore,  which  was  situate  beyond  this  river,  and  which  cor- 
responds to  the  modem  CkoraHn,  is  made  by  Von  Hammer  tiie  native  home  of  the  Germanic 
noe,  and  the  Germans  themselves  are,  as  he  Informs  us,  called  Dtehermani^  their  primitive  name, 
bgr  the  Oriental  writers,  down  to  the  foiarftaeulfa  century  {Wim,  Jmh^^  voL  iL,  p.  31S). 

3.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  Modern  inquiries,  as  just  remarked,  have  traced  the  descent  of  the  Ger- 
manic race  from  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  since  it  is  now  indisputably  established 
that  the  Teutonic  dialects  belong  to  one  great  family  with  the  Latin,  the  Greek, 
the  Sanscrit,  and  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-European  chain. 

II.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  veiy  little  knowledge  of  Germany  before  the 
time  of  Julius  Cesar,  who  met  with  several  German  tribes  in  Gaul,  and  crossed 
the  Rhine  more  than  once,  rather  with  the  view  of  preventing  their  incursions 
into  Gaul  than  of  making  any  permanent  conquests.  His  acquaintance  was, 
however,  limited  to  t^hose  tribes  which  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  JRliine. 

III.  Under  the  early  Roman  emperors  many  of  these  tribes  were  subdued,  and 
the  countiy  west  of  the  Visurgis,  now  the  Wesert  was  frequently  traversed  by 
the  Roman  armies.  But  at  no  period  had  the  Romans  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  countiy  east  of  this  river ;  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  fix  with  certainty 
the  position  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  particularly  as  the  Germans  were  a  nomad 
people. 

IV.  Tacitus  divides  the  Germans  into  three  great  tribes :  1.  Ingavones,  bor- 
dering on  the  ocean.  2.  Hermm6nt$y  inhabiting  the  central  parts.  3.  Ut(tvhu9, 
including  all  the  others.  Pliny  makes  five  divisions :  1.  Vindih^  including  But' 
gundioiuSf  Varini,  Carim,  Guitantt.  3.  Ingitvanes,  including  Cimhri,  Teut9m^ 
and  Cauei.  3.  Ittenonet,  near  the  Rhine,  including  the  midland  Cimbri.  4.  Her- 
miSnes,  inhabiting  the  central  parts,  including  the  Suevij  Hermundurit  Catti,  and 
Chertud.    6.  Peucini  and  Bastarna,  bordering  on  the  Dacians. 

y.  The  following  list  gives  the  positions  of  the  principal  tribes,  as  far  as  these 
can  be  ascertained. 

1.  Tkibss  on  trb  Ska -00 AST. — Between  the  Rhenus  or  Rhine,  and  the  Ami- 
sia  or  EnUf  we  find  the  Frisii,  Between  the  Amisia  and  the  Albis  or  £lbe,  we 
have  the  Ca,uci,  divided  into  Cauci  Majoret  and  Cauci  Minores,  East  of  the 
Albis  we  have  the  Saxone*  and  Angli.  The  peninsula  of  JutUmdj  in  this  quar- 
ter, was  anciently  called  the  Cimbriea  CkersoTusus,  from  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  the  Cimbri  once  dwelt  there.  The  real  country,  however,  of  this  race 
lay  probably  on  the  northeast  side  of  Germany,  and  they  appear  to  have  been, 
not  a  German,  but  a  Celtic  race. 

3.  Tbibis  on  thb  bioht  bank  or  thb  Rbinb. — ^Between  the  .FVt>ft  and  the 
iMppia,  now  the  Lippe,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Visurgis,  now  the  Weser, 
we  have  the  Bructeri,  Chamdvi,  Marsi,  Dulgibini,  and  Usipii  or  Usipttes.  Be- 
tween the  Luppia  and  the  Manus,  now  the  Ifatn,  we  have  the  Sigambri  or 
Sieamhi,  Tsneiiri,  and  Mattiaci.    South  of  the  Maenas  were  the  Alemamn. 

8.  Tbibbb  on  thb  lbft,  ob  nobthbbn  bank  or  thb  Danubb. — Between  the 
0anube  and  the  Erzgebirge  and  Riesengehirge  we  have  the  Hermundurif  Narisci^ 
Quidi,  and  Marcomanm,  which  last  tribe  dwelt  in  the  districts  previously  ii 
tted  by  the  JBott,  but  who  bad  been  driven  oat  by  them. 
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4.  Tbibbs  in  thb  Cbntbal  Pabts. — ^The  most  powerfiil  of  these  were  the 
Suevit  who  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  and  were  subdivided  into 
several  tribes.  They  extended  from  the  Erzgtbirgt  and  Riesengebirge  as  far 
north  as  the  BaltiCi  and  included  the  Semnones,  Langob€trdi,  AviancMt  Farins, 
EudoteSf  Suarddneg^  and  Nuilhones.  To  the  southeast  of  the  Cauei  were  the 
Angrivarii^  and  to  the  south  of  these  the  Chenuci  and  Chasuari,  and  to  the  south 
of  the  Chasuari  were  the  Calti.  The  Marsignif  0«i,  Gothinif  and  Burii  lay  to 
the  east  of  the  Catti,  and  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  part  of  Prussian  SiUsia. 
The  Burgundionea  and  Lygii  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Carpathian  Mountairuj  and  on  the  west  by  the  Riesengebirge, 

Ob8.  Our  information  concerning  the  geography  of  ancient  Germany  is  very  scanty  and  un> 
certain.    The  Qreek  and  Roman  writera,  from  whom  onr  knowledge  of  it  is  derived,  knew  very 
fittle  about  it  themaelvea.    A  knowledge  of  the  German  Ocean  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
had  been  acquired  first  by  tiie  Phoanidana  and  Carrhaginianw,  who  procured  tin  from  the  Cassi- 
terides  dr  from  Britain,  and  amber  firom  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and  in  B.C.  400  by  Himilco, 
the  Carthaginian,  whose  voyage  has  been  described  by  the  poet  Avienuj  {Plin.,  //.  A.,  ii.,  67) ; 
in  B.C.  390,  by  Hecatsus  and  Philemon  iPlin.^  H.  A*.,  iv,,  13,  or  37) ;  nnd,  about  the  same  time, 
by  Ephonu  and  Clitarchus  (JStrab.,  viL,  2, 1,  p.  293) ;  by  Timseus,  Xenophon  of  Lampaacos,  So> 
tachtts,  Nicias,  X^ocrates,  Hithradatea,  and  eapedally  Pytheas  of  Massilia,  who,  in  the  year  B.C. 
320,  sailed  to  Thnle.  and  thence  into  the  Baltic    (AroA^  L,  4 ;  iL,  3, 4 ;  iil,  2 ;  iv.,  4, 5.    Plin.,  iv., 
16,  or  27,  30 ;  xxxviL,  2,  or  11.)    The  knowledge  which  the  Romans  possessed  of  Germany  and 
tlie  western  parts  of  Europe  was  derived  principally  from  the  expeditions  of  Cseear,  Drusuj 
Geimanicua,  Germanicua,  and  Ahenobarbua.    Drusua  Germamcoa,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  made 
four  ezpeditkma  into  Germany,  and  dug  the  canal  between  the  Rhine  and  die  laala  (Fsssl). 
He  was  the  first  who  navigated  the  German  Ocean,  but  did  not  advance  iurther  tiian  the  mouth 
of  the  Amisia  (Enu),  in  the  territory  of  the  CaucL    Germanicua,  the  son  of  Drusus  (A.D.  14-lQ, 
made  four  expeditions  into  Germany,  and  advanced  still  further ;  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
teiritory  of  the  FrisU  {Ann^  i.,  49-^2,  55^59,  GO-Tl ;  U.,  S-Sf,  41-46).    L.  Domitlus  Ahenobarbua 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and  penetrated  further  into  Germany  than  any  of  his  predecessors.    {Ann^ 
1^  63 ;  iv.,  44.    Suet^  Ner^  iv.)    Tiberius  advanced  to  the  Arctic  Sea  (Aniu  ii.,  26. 47 ;  xiL,  39. 
Dio,  Iv.,  6,  8, 28 !  Ivi.,  25^    Suet^  Tib^  9. 17, 18.  20.     VeH,  iL,  97. 104-110.  120).    This  expedition 
of  Tiberius,  however,  Sbrabo  (vii.,  1,  p.  291),  ana  Tacitus  himself  (c.  34),  attribute  to  Drusus  Grer- 
manicus.    On  the  south  side  of  Germany  the  Romans  made  no  conquests  beyond  the  Danube  ; 
but  they  obtained  some  geographical  knowledge  through  die  Journeys  of  the  traders  who  pro* 
cured  amber  from  the  ahorea  of  the  Baldc,  and  from  their  wara  with  the  Daci,  Marcomanni,  and 
other  tribes  on  this  frontier.    Strabo  wrote  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  when  the  Romans  posaeased 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  Germany  than  at  any  other  time,  through  the  expeditions  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken.    After  this  period  the  Romans  were  almost  entirely  shut  out  of  Ger- 
many.    Strabo,  however,  is  exceedingly  careless.    He  did  not  read  even  CsBsar's  Gallic  war 
with  sufiicient  attention  to  understand  it,  and  confuses  almost  every  thing  which  he  extracts  frxm 
the  accounts  brought  home  by  Pytheas.    Our  difSculties  are,  moreover,  increased  by  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  text    Pomponius  Mela  is  worth  nothing.    PUny,  likewise,  was  very  careless,  aa 
we  aee,  even  in  what  he  says  of  Italy ;  we  can  not,  therefore,  look  for  much  accuracy  in  his  ac- 
count of  Germany.    His  work  is  principally  valuable  for  the  proper  names.    Hie  imperfect  char- 
acter of  the  geographical  knowledge  which  Tacitus  possessed  of  Germany  is  manifest  from  hif 
work  upon  the  subject.    Ptolemy  has  ventured  to  give  a  map  of  Germany,  and  to  lay  down  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  a  number  of  towns  and  mouths  of  ^vers.    The  greater  part  of  these 
he  never  visited  himself;  and  who,  in  that  age,  could  have  f^imished  him  vrith  the  requisite  in- 
formation t    Indeed,  hia  map  bears  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  actual  shape  and  features  of 
Germany ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  can  widi  diflBcul^  be  determined  whether  die 
towns  he  mentioned  existed  at  aU.    There  is  this  additional  disadvantage  in  bis  book,  that  ho 
defines  positions  by  numbers,  which,  of  all  things,  are  the  most  liable  to  alteration  throu^  the 
mistakes  of  the  transcribers.    One  of  die  most  valuable  geographical  monumenta  of  antiquity, 
Antoninus's  Itinerary,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  J.  Cassar  and  Antony  or  Augustus,  is  avaO- 
able  only  for  a  few  roads  on  the  frontier.    The  Peutingerian  Table  Lb  frequendy  of  use  in  mak- 
ing maps,  since,  though  the  countries  are  excessively  distorted,  the  dlstanofts  between  die  towns 
laid  down  on  it  are  given ;  but  it  is  of  scarcely  any  service  in  the  case  of  Germany.    InscriptUma 
and  coins,  again,  which  aflTord  some  of  the  best  means  of  defining  the  situations  of  places,  are  of 
rare  occurrence  In  Germany.    But,  in  addition  to  all  these  difficulties  and  disadvantnges,  the  wan- 
dering and  unsetded  character  of  the  Germans  themselvea  renders  it  totsUy  impossible  to  I^ 
down  a  map  which  should  repraaent  the  relative  positions  of  the  tribes  at  any  one  period,  or  for 
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my  ]0BgUi  ot  tixaOt  Aou|^  we  can  generally  detennlne  the  porition  wUch  indiTldaal  tribee  oe- 
eopled  at  some  time  or  odier.  Thia  is  seen  firom  Uie  wide  discrepancies  between  Tacitoa  and 
hUM  contemporaries,  and  Ptolemy,  and  firom  such  glimpses  as  history  affords  us  of  the  migrations 
of  eereral  of  fte  tribes. 

4.  Historical  Epochs. 

I.  Ths  Teutonie  or  Genaan  noe  come  in  from  the  east,  and  drive  the  Celts, 
ivfao  had  preceded  them,  farther  toward  the  west. 

II.  The  Romans  first  become  acquainted  with  them  in  B.C.  113,  when,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Cimbri,  and  under  the  general  name  of  Teutonu^  they  ap- 
pear on  the  confines  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  defeat  the  consul  Papirius 
Carbo.  After  this  they  make  successiye  attacks  on  the  frontiers,  but  are  re- 
pelled by  Marius,  who  defeats  them  in  conjunction  with  the  Ambrones,  a  Gal- 
lic tribe,  at  A^ua,  SexiuBt  now  Aix,  in  Southern  Gaul,  B.C.  102. 

III.  Julius  Cassar,  having,  at  a  subsequent  period,  subjugated  Gallia,  and  pen- 
etrated to  the  Rhine,  becomes  acquainted  with  a  nation  then  designated  by  the 
name  of  Germans.  Ariovistus,  a  leader  belonging  to  this  nation,  attempts  to 
establish  himself  in  Gaul,  but  is  defeated  by  Cssar,  and  compelled  to  flee  be- 
yond the  Rhine. 

IV.  Cesar  twice  crosses  the  Rhine  in  order  to  secure  Gaul  from  the  inroads 
of  the  Germans.  He  takes  some  of  the  latter  into  his  army,  and  employs  them 
against  the  Gauls,  and  afterward  against  Pompey.  He  himself  is  only  acquaint- 
ed with  the  tribes  of  the  Ubii,  Sigambri,  Usipetet,  and  Teneteri.  He  is  told  that 
the  remaining  part  of  Grermany  is  inhabited  by  the  Suevi,  who  possess  a  hund- 
red districts,  every  one  of  which  yearly  sends  out  one  thousand  men  on  preda- 
tory expeditions. 

V.  The  civil  wars  which  divide  the  Romans  withdraw  their  attention  for 
some  time  from  Germany,  and  the  Sigambri  ravage  Gaol  with  impunity.  After 
they  have  defeated  Lollios,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus  (B.C.  16),  that  emperor 
himself  hastens  to  the  defence  of  Gaul,  and,  in  order  to  oppose  the  inroads  of 
the  Germans,  he  erects  several  fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  and  gives  his  step«on 
Brusua  the  command  of  the  forces  stationed  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 

VI.  Drusus  makes  several  successful  expeditions  against  the  Germanic  na- 
tions, and  penetrates  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  On  his  death  (B.C.  9),  his  brother 
Tiberius  commands  for  two  years  the  legions  stationed  on  the  Rhine,  employ- 
ing, however,  policy  rather  than  force  against  the  Germans.  He  engages  many 
of  them  to  enter  the  Roman  service,  and  being  again  intrasted  (A.D.  4)  with 
the  same  command,  he  penetrates  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

VII.  Germany  now  bids  fair  to  become  a  Roman  province,  but  the  impra- 
dence  of  Qnintilius  Varus,  the  successor  of  Tiberius,  destroys  all  the  advant- 
ages already  gained.  The  violent  measures  which  he  adopts  to  change  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  the  Germans,  cause  a  general  conspiracy  against 
the  foreign  invaders.  Arminius,  who  has  been  educated  at  Rome,  and  has 
served  in  the  Roman  armies,  is  at  the  head  of  this  conspiracy.  The  legions  of 
Varus  are  attacked  by  the  Germans  in  the  forest  of  Teutoberg  (A.D.  9),  and  en- 
tirely destroyed. 

VIII.  This  defeat  of  the  Romans  is  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  their  conquests 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  Germanic  nation  of  the  Cherasci,  among  whom  Ar- 
minius was  bora,  become  the  most  powerful  people  in  Germany.  Four  yearn 
after  this  time,  Germanicus  restores  for  a  period  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman 
arms,  but  without  regaining  the  former  acquisitions. 

IX.  From  this  period  the  Romans  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  ex- 
tending their  conquests  in  this  direction,  and  to  have  contented  themselves 
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^th  repelling  the  inroads  which  the  Gennans  occasionally  make  on  their  fton- 
tiers.  The  Germans  are  also  prevented  from  making  any  serious  attempts 
against  the  Romans  by  the  internal  wars  which  distract  them  for  many  years. 
They  again  attack  the  Roman  empire  onder  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  the 
last  of  whom  entirely  defeats  them. 

X.  From  this  time  the  attacks  of  the  Germans  on  the  Roman  empire  become 
more  frequent  and  more  formidable,  and  their  history  now  becomes  blended 
with  that  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  the  ruins  of  which  they  es- 
tablished several  new  states.  These  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  accounts  given 
of  individual  tribes. 

ft 

5.  Mountains. 

Thb  principal  mountain  chains  in  Germany  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers 
are  seven  in  number,  namely, 

1.  A^ndba  MonSy  8.  Taunus  Mcnt,  6.  Md^deua  ilfonj, 

8.  Alba  Mom,  or  Alpet,        4.  Rhefieo  MonSf  6.  Agetiwrgnu  Mont, 

7.  SudeH  Monies. 

I.  Abnioba  Morut  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  Black  Forest  where  the 
Danube  conomences  its  course,  and  which  lies  opposite  the  city  of  Augst,  the 
ancient  Augusta  Rauraecrum.  Ptolemy  incorrectly  makes  it  extend  from  the 
ManuSf  now  the  Jtfatn,  to  the  sources  of  the  AnUsia,  now  the  Ems.  Taoitns 
and  Pliny  give  its  true  position.    Strabo  and  Mela  make  no  mention  of  it. 

II.  Alba  Mons,  called  also  jUpes^  a  mountain  range,  now  the  Rauke  Alp,  and 
extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  along  its  northern  bank,  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Licus,  now  Lech.  It  separates  the  waters  that  flow  into  the 
Neckart  the  ancient  Nteer^  from  those  that  run  into  the  Danube. 

III.  Taunus  Mons,  a  mountain  range  to  the  northwest  of  Frankfort,  and  ex- 
tending between  Wiesbaden  and  Homburg.  It  is  now  called  the  Hoke,  or  the 
Heyrick.  The  Taunus  range  sinks  with  a  steep  descent  toward  the  Main  and 
Ehine,  but  gradually  toward  the  Lahn  on  the  north. 

IV.  Rhetico  Mans,  a  mountain  range  now  called  the  Roikkaargebirge,  stretch* 
ing  off  from  the  Siebengebirge,  near  Bonn,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine, 
and  extending  to  the  sources  of  the  Eder,  the  Lakn,  and  the  Rukr.  Mela  says 
(iii.,  3),  '*  Montium  altissimi  Taunus  et  Rhetieo." 

v.  Melibdcus  Mons  {rd  Mt/MSoKov  6poc,  as  Ptolemy  calls  it),  the  range  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  appellation ;  not,  as  some 
think,  the  Bracken  merely. 

VI.  AscUmrgius  Mons,  the  modem  Riesengebirge,  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder.    Ptolemy  places  this  range  too  far  to  the  north. 

VII.  Sudeti  Monies,  now  the  FiehUlberg,  the  Erzgebirge,  together  with  the 
Tkbringer  Wald  and  the  Lausitzer  Gebirge.    Ptolemy  calls  them  rd  Sotlib/ra  6pf . 

6.  Forests. 

I.  When  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  Germany,  they 
found  a  large  portion  of  it  covered  with  primitive  forests.  These  were  either 
comprehended  under  one  general  name,  as  Hercyma  Silva,  Hereynius  Sahus, 
Hercynium  Jugum,  or  received  special  appellations,  as  Baeenis  Silw^  Gabreta 
Siha,  dec. 

II.  Hercynia  SUva. — ^This  was  the  general  name  of  the  large  mountain  chain 
which  separates  the  interior  of  Germany  from  the  tracts  adjacent  to  the  Dan- 
ube, commencing  with  the  Sekwarttwald,  or  Black  Forest,  running  northward 
tiU  it  crooses  the  ifstii,  then  eastward,  comprisittg  what  are  now  called  the 
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Spessart  Wold  and  Franken  Waid,  through  Bohemia  and  the  north  of  Hungary. 
The  ancient  writers,  however,  do  not  all  agree  in  their  description  of  it.  Ptol- 
emy assigns  much  narrower  limits  to  the  name  than  Cesar  does,  and  applies 
it  to  the  ridge  between  the  Gabretan  Forest  and  the  Sarmatian  Mountains  which 
unite  the  Carpathian  and  Sudetan  Mountains.  Cesar's  account  was  derived 
from  report.  At  a>  later  period,  the  Romans,  in  their  wars  with  Maroboduas, 
whose  possessions  lay  along  the  Bdhmer  Wold  Mountains,  became  personally 
acquainted  with  it  Different  names,  as  already  remarked,  were  afterward 
given  to  different  parts.    Thus, 

II.  Baeims  Siha  was  that  part  of  the  Hercynian  Forest  which  lay  between 
the  Chemsci  and  Catti,  extending  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Mam,  or  the 
western  part  of  the  Thurtngencaldt  as  for  as  the  Fulda  Wold, 

III.  Marciana  Silva  was  the  SchwartzwM  or  Black  Forest.  This  name  be- 
came known  to  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  the  Alemanni.  The  Helvetii 
had  dwelt  here  in  early  times,  but  were  expelled  by  the  wandering  Suevi. 

IV.  Gahreta  Silva  was  a  part  of  the  eastern  Tk&ringenoaldf  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  Sudai  MonUt. 

v.  Saltut  TnUobergiennt,  in  the  bishopric  of  Paderbom,  between  the  Lippt 
and  the  Em*.    Memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  overthrow  of  Varus. 

VI.  Casia  Silva,  now  Hdterwald,  between  the  lappe  and  the  YmcI. 

VII.  Locus  Scmnonum,  now  the  Sotrntwald  and  Fiiuterwaid,  between  the  El- 
MUr  and  the  Spree,  This  was  a  sacred  forest,  in  which  human  sacrifices  were 
accustomed  to  be  offered,  and  where  general  assemblies  used  to  be  held  of  del- 
egates from  all  the  Suevic  tribes. 

VIII.  Lunot  Silva,  on  each  side  of  the  River  Marue,  now  March,  It  answers 
now  to  ManharUberg,  a  name  which  is  the  same  as  Mond-Wallberg,  the  word 
man  signifying  **moon"  {mond)  in  early  German. 

7.  Chief  Rivers. 

I.  Danubius  {£iavov6u)t),  the  Danube,  called  by  the  Germans  the  Donau, 
Strabo  and  Pliny  make  it  rise  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Abnoba,  a  part  of  the  Black 
Forest.  According  to  modem  accounts,  it  originates  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  Black  Forest,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It 
falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  aocient  PoiUus  Euxinus,  after  a  course  of  about  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  and  it  receives  sixty  navigable 
rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  (Enus,  now  the  Inn,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  smaller  streams.  The  Danube  was  known  to  the  early  Greek  writers 
under  the  name  of  'larpoc  {Istros),  which  the  Romans  changed  to  Ister,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  genuine  name  of  this  river  after  it  had  received 
the  Savus,  now  the  Save*  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  learned  the  name 
Danubius  from  the  natives  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  with  whom  they 
were  brought  into  contact  by  commerce  and  by  conquest.  Herodotus,  in  his 
fourth  book  (chap.  48,  dec.),  has  transmitted  to  us  all  that  was  known  in  his 
time  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  in  the.  middle  and  lower  part  of  its  course. 

II.  Rhenus  ('Pj^voc),  the  Rhine,  rising,  according  to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  in 
Mons  AdtUa,  a  name  given  to  a  collection  of  summits  answering  at  the  present 
day  to  a  part  of  the  Lepontine  Alps.  The  sources. of  the  Rhine  are  in  this  part 
of  the  Alps,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  in  the  country  of  the  Ori- 
sons, Its  whole  course  is  about  nine  hundred  miles,  of  which  six  hundred  and 
thirty  are  navigable  from  Bale,  the  ancient  BasiUa,  to  the  sea.  The  Romans 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  Rhine  by  the  conquests  of  Cesar  in  Gaul, 
who  crossed  it  twice  against  the  Germans.   He  knew,  however,  nothing  of  the 
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northern  or  sonthem  part  of  the  river  except  from  report,  and  appears  never  to 
have  gone  himself  farther  north  than  the  ScaUu,  the  modern  Scheldt,  though 
his  cavalry,  on  one  occasion,  reached  the  countiy  where  the  Rhine  and  the 
Mosa  meet.  The  campaigns  of  Drusos  and  Tiberius  in  R«tia  and  the  north- 
western parts  of  Germany  gave  the  Romans  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  this  river.  Ancient  writers  differ  respecting  the  number  of  mouths 
by  which  the  Rhine  fell  into  the  ocean.  Cesar  says  that  there  are  several,  but 
most  other  writers  speak  only  of  two  or  three.  According  to  Tacitus,  who 
makes  the  number  to  be  two,  the  western  was  called  Vahalis  till  its  union  with 
the  Mosa,  when  it  took  the  name  of  the  latter  river,  while  the  eastern,  which 
formed  the  boundaiy  between  Gaul  and  Germany,  preserved  the  name  of  Rhe- 
nut.  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers  say  that  the  Rhine  fell  into  the  sea  by 
three  mouths,  of  which  the  eastern,  according  to  Pliny ,^  was  called  FUvum,  and 
the  western,  fonned  by  the  union  with  the  Mosa,  Helium;  viiile  the  middle 
one,  which  was  only  a  stream  of  moderate  size,  retained  the  name  of  Rhenus. 
The  channel  called  Flevum  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  cankl  which 
Drusus  dug  to  connect  the  Rhine  with  the  Isala,  and  by  means  of  which  he  and 
Germanicus  sailed  to  the  ocean.  The  Isala,  increased  by  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine,  flowed  northward  into  a  great  lake  called  Flevo,  on  issuing  from  which 
it  became  a  river  again,  and  fell  into  the  ocean  after  forming  an  island  of  the 
same  name.  In  course  of  time  the  sea  made  great  inroads  upon  the  land  round 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Isala,  till  at  length  it  submerged  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  became  united  with  the  Lake  Flevo,  thus  fomdng  the  modem  Zuider 
Zee,  or  "  Southern  Sea.** 

At  the  present  day  the  Rhine  divides  into  two  arms  near  the  village  of  Pan- 
nerden,  which  is  within  the  territories  of  Holland ;  of  these  arms  the  southern 
is  called  the  Waal,  the  ancient  Vahalis,  while  the  northern  preserves  the  name 
jf  Rhine.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  volume  of  water  run  into  the  Waal.  The 
Waal  runs  westward,  and  the  Rhine  northwest.  The  Rhine  divides  again  twelve 
miles  lower  down,  above  Amheim,  into  the  Yssel,  the  aneient  Isala,  which  runs 
to  the  north,  and  the  Rhine,  which  runs  off  to  the  west.  The  Yssel  falls  into 
the  Zuider  Zee.  The  Rhine,  on  the  other  hand,  running  westward,  divides  for 
the  third  time  about  thirty  miles  lower  down,  at  Wyek,  by  Duurstede.  The 
southern  arm  is  called  the  Leek,  and  the  northern  goes  by  the  name  of  Kromme 
Rhyn,  **  Crooked  Rhine."  The  liOck  is  the  larger  river.  The  Crooked  Rhine 
runs  northwest  to  Utrecht,  the  ancient  Trajectus  Rheni,  where  it  divides  for  the 
fourth  and  last  time.  The  arm  which  runs  northward  is  called  the  Veeht,  the 
ancient  Vidrus,  and  falls  into  the  Zuider  Zee ;  the  other,  whose  name  is  changed 
into  that  of  Guide  Rhyn, "  Old  Rhine,**  continues  westward  through  the  marshes 
of  Holland,  where  the  waters  are  used  for  feeding  numerous  canals.  It  passes 
through  Leyden,  the  ancient  Lugdunum  Batavorum,  and  formerly  did  not  reach 
the  sea,  being  prevented  by  soAie  sandy  dunes  which  line  the  shores  of  this  part 
of  Holland ;  but  in  1807  a  canal  was  made  through  them,  and  the  river  now  dis- 
charges a  small  quantity  of  water  into  the  sea  at  Katwyck,  northwest  of  Leyden. 
The  Leek,  or  middle  branch  of  the  Rhine,  was  originally  also  a  canal,  made  by 
the  Roman  general  Corbulo ;  and  it  existed  as  such  to  A.D.  8S9,  when  the  bed 
was  greatly  enlarged  by  an  inundation,  and  thus  it  became  the  principal  river, 
while  the  true  Rhine  was  reduced  to  insignificance.  It  runs  from  Wyek,  by 
Duurstede,  westward  for  about  fifty  miles,  when  it  is  joined  from  the  south  by 
a  branch  of  the  Maas  or  Meuse,  the  ancient  Mosa,  called  the  Merwe  or  Mertcede. 
On  approaching  the  sea,  another  arm  of  the  Maas,  called  the  Oulde  Maas, "  Old 
Maas,'*  joins  it,  and  from  this  point  to  its  mouth  the  wide  estuaiy  of  the  river 
is  called  the  Maas. 
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III.  UfuingUf  DOW  the  Unse^  passing  by  the  modem  Groningen,  and  falling 
into  the  Qennan  Ocean.  At  its  mouth  was  Ptolemy^s  Uavapfiavic  Xifupft  which 
still  retains  the  name  of  Mama. 

IV.  Aminoj  now  the  EniM,  rose  in  the  SaUu*  Teutoburgiensi*,  and  emptied 
into  the  German  Ocean.  Strabo  calls  it  the  'AfiatrUXf  and  Ptolemy  the  'Aftdatos. 
Mela  gives  it  the  name  of  AnUsiut.  On  this  river  Drusus  defeated  the  Bracteri 
in  a  naval  encounter. 

V.  Vmirgis,  now  the  Weser.  This  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Werra  and  the  Fulda,  and  their  united  streams  take  the  name  of  WescTf  which 
is  supposed  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  the  original  name  of  the  Werra  ( Wisaraha, 
Wesara,  Wirraha).  The  Weser  is  known  in  Roman  history  by  the  expeditions 
of  Drusus  and  Germanicus  against  the  Cherusci  and  their  confederates.  Ptol- 
emy calls  it  Oitaovpyi^t  and  Strabo  Biaovpyic- 

YI.  AlbiSf  now  the  Elbe^  rising  in  the  Riestngehirge  chain,  or  GiarU  Mountains 
of  Boh&mia.  This  was  the  easternmost  stream  of  Germany  with  which  the 
Romans  were  acquainted,  and  they  knew  it,  moreoyer,  only  in  the  northern  part 
of  its  course.  The  first  Roman  commander  who  reached  it  in  a  military  expe>- 
dition  was  Drusus,  B.C.  9.  The  only  Roman,  however,  who  crossed  it  with  an 
army  was  L.  Domitins  Ahenobarbus,  B.C.  3.  The  last  Roman  general  in  this 
quarter  was  Tiberius,  A.D.  5.  The  name  of  this  river  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  old  northern  term  elf  or  e(/a,  which  in  the  early  German  became  Alba  or 
Elba,  and  means  "  a  river.'' 

YII.  Viadnu,  now  the  Oder.  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Oiiadoc  {Vtadus)^ 
but  the  more  correct  form,  it  is  thought,  would  have  been  Ovtadpo^,  Viadrut, 
as  we  have  here  given  it.  According  to  the  same  ancient  writer,  the  river  was 
called  Ovtadoc  only  at  its  mouth,  and  received,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the 
appellation  of  *ladova.  Reichard  makes  the  Viadvs  coincide  wfth  the  modem 
Wtpper^  and  the  ladua  with  the  Thue.  An  argument  in  favor  of  identifying  the 
Viadrus  with  the  Oder,  and  also  tending  to  confirm  the  orthography  which  We 
have  adopted,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Old  Wendo> Slavonic  name  of  the  Oder, 
Wiadro. 

VIII.  Vigttila,  now  called  by  the  Germans  the  Weiehsd,  by  the  Poles  the  Wisla, 
by  English  writers  the  Visiula,  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Ptolemy  calls  it  OiUrroiXttc-  Ammianus  Marcellinns  styles  it  the  Bislaj  which, 
giving  the  initial  letter  a  vowel  sound,  will  agree  with  the  Polish  name.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula  the  amber  region  began,  along  the  shore  of  the 
Mare  Suevieum  or  Baltic  Sea. 

8.  Tributary  Streams. 

(A.)  Tributaries  to  the  Danube,  on  its  left  bank,  in  Germania 

Magna. 

1 .  The  Alemanmis  or  Aletno,  now  the  AltmiUU.  The  course  of  this  river  shows 
frequent  traces  of  Roman  military  lines,  which  sometimes  intersect  its  bed. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  called  the  Alnuma.  Charlemagne  endeavored  to  ef- 
fect a  continuous  -navigation  between  the  Rhine  and  Danube  by  uniting  the 
waters  of  the  Alemannus  with  those  of  the  Radantia,  now  the  Rednitz.  2.  The 
Nablis,  called,  also,  the  Bae ;  now,  according  to  Reichard,  the  Naabe.  3.  The 
Reganum,  now  the  Regen.  4.  The  Cunis,  now  the  Waag.  5.  The  Marus,  called, 
also,  the  Morus,  now  the  March.  This  stream  became  well  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  war  with  Maroboduus,  king  of  the  Marcomanni.  6.  The  Grantutf 
now  the  Ch-an,  in  the  land  of  the  Quadi. 
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(B.)  Tributaries  to  the  BhinCy  on  its  right  bank^  in  Oermania 

Magna. 

1.  The  Nicer  or  Niger,  now  the  Neckar.  2.  The  Mcsnus  or  Mttnus,  now  the 
Main.  3.  The  Logana  or  Lohana,  now  the  Lahn,  4.  The  Sigum,  called,  also, 
8ega  or  Segaha,  now  the  Sieg.  This  river,  like  the  one  immediately  preceding, 
18  only  mentioned  in  the  Middle  Ages.  5.  The  Luppia,  now  the  JUppe ;  called 
by  Ptolemy  the  AovnCag.  6.  The  EUaon  ('EAtffuv),  now  the  Ainu.  On  this  river 
stood  the  Roman  ctuiellum  called  Aliso,  where  the  modem  Elsen  is  now  situa- 
ted, and  which  was  the  key  to  the  passes  of  the  Saltut  Teutoburgieruis,  7.  SeUa 
Bnicteromm,  called,  also,  the  IsaUif  now  the  Ygselt  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made  in  the  account  given  of  the  Rhine. 

9.  Lakes. 

I.  Estia  Laeut,  mentioned  by  Mela,  and,  aooording  to  the  best  authorities^  an- 
swering now  to  the  Dammersu  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

II.  Ftevo  Locus,  in  the  oonntiy  of  the  Frisii,  from  the  union  of  which  with  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  by  an  irruption  of  the  latter,  arose  the  present  Zuider  Zee. 
This  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  Rhine. 

III.  Laeus  BrigoMinue,  now  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  called,  also,  the  Bodensee^ 
from  the  ancient  castle  of  Bodmann,  and  likewise  the  Lake  of  Costnitz,  Its 
ancient  name  BrigoMtinus  is  given  to  it  from  the  Brigamtii,  who  dwelt  on  its 
shores.  Mela  calls  it  Locus  Veneius^  or  rather  gives  this  name  to  that  part  of 
the  lake  from  Constanz  to  Radol/zell,  now  called  the  Unterzellersee,  or  Lower 
Lake.  Tiberius  built  a  fleet  on  this  lake  in  order  to  attack  the  Vindelici.  Pliny 
expressly  assigns  it  to  Rntia;  others  reckon  it  part  of  Vindelicia.  As  the 
Rhine  passes  through  it,  we  have  preferred  making  mention  of  it  under  the  head 
of  Germany. 

10.  Soil  and  Climate. 

L  Thb  Roman  writers  draw  very  unfavorable  pictures  generally  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  ancient  Germany.  Mela,  for  example,  describes  the  suiftce  of  the 
country  as  cut  up  by  a  multitude  of  rivers,  made  rugged  by  numerous  mountain 
chains,  and  in  a  great  measure  impracticable  for  travellers  by  reason  of  the  foi^ 
ests  and  marshes  that  covered  it.  Tacitus  also  speaks  of  it  as  rougli  with  for- 
ests or  deformed  by  fens.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  it  was  productive  for  gnin, 
and  kindly  to  fruit-trees,  and  that  it  also  abounded  in  cattle ;  but  he  makes  these 
last  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  diminutive  in  size. 

II.  Tacitus,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  known  much  of  the  interior  of 
Germany,  although  it  is  true  that  numerous  forests  were  scattered  over  the 
country.  The  marshes,  moreover,  of  which  he  speaks,  refer  principally  to  the 
country  of  East  Friesland,  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ems  and  Weser,  and  to  some  parts  of  Westphalia  and  Louier  Saxony.  It  would 
seem,  from  other  accounts,  that  Germany  was  by  no  means  an  unproductive 
country.  Cesar,  for  example,  speaks  of  the  fertility  of  the'countiy  around  the 
Hercynian  Forest ;  Commodus  laid  the  Marcomanni  under  a  tribute  of  com ; 
the  cultivation  of  oats  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  even  Tacitus  himself  speaks 
elsewhere  of  barley,  out  of  which  a  fermented  liquor  was  made. 

III.  As  regards  the  animals  of  the  country,  especially  the  cattle,  Tacitus  wishes 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  stunted  by  the  severity  of  the  climate.  This, 
however,  is  an  error.    Some  of  the  quadrupeds  of  ancient  Germany — ^the  orus 
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(muroekt),  for  example— were  reniaifaible  for  their  sixe.  The  wnaHne^m  of  the 
cattle  must  hare  beea  owing  rather  to  want  of  care  in  feeding  .them,  in  protect- 
ing them  from  the  ordinaiy  inclemencies  of  winter,  and  in  improving  the  breed 
by  mixtures. 

11.  Character  of  the  Inhabitants. 

I.  OuB  principal  information  on  this  subject  ia  derived  from  Tacitus,  who  wrote 
a  separate  treatise  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  German  tribes.  Occa- 
sional notices  and  scattered  hints  are  also  found  in  the  works  of  other  ancient 
antbors,  particularly  in  the  Gallic  Commentaries  of  Caesar. 

II.  The  Germans  are  described  as  tall  and  robust  of  frame,  with  light  bine 
eyes  and  deep  yellow  hair ;  as  inured  to  cold  and  hunger,  but  not  to  heat  and 
thirst;  as  warlike,  yet  friendly  and  hospitable,  even  to  utter  strangers;  as 
acoming  every  restraint,  considering  independence  as  the  most  valuable  of  poe* 
aessions,  and  therefore  ready  to  give  up  life  rather  than  freedom. 

III.  Unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  the  German,  when  not  engaged 
in  warfare,  lived  amid  his  forests  and  pastures,  supported  by  the  chase,  and  the 
produce  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  or  by  the  culture  of  the  ground,  though  this  last 
occupied  comparatively  little  of  his  attention.  The  warrior,  however,  during 
these  same  seasons  of  peace,  led  a  life  of  total  inaction,  given  up  to  sleep,  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  to  gaming.  A  beverage  prepared  with  little  art 
from  barley  or  wheat  indemnified  them  for  the  absence  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
while  they  carried  their  love  of  gaming  to  such  an  extent  as  even  to  stake  on 
the  final  throw,  when  every  thing  else  was  lost,  their  personal  freedom  itself.   ^ 

IV.  The  form  of  government  in  most  of  the  German  states  was  the  demo- 
cratic. The  public  assemblies,  consisting  of  all  able  to  bear  arms  and  belong- 
ing to  the  same  tribe,  were  summoned  either  at  fixed  periods  or  on  sudden 
emergencies.  The  free  vote  of  the  members  of  these  councils  decided  on  pub- 
lic offences,  the  election  of  magistrates,  on  war  or  peace ;  for,  though  the  lead- 
ers were  allowed  to  discuss  all  subjects  previously,  yet  the  right  of  deciding 
was  vested  solely  in  the  people  at  large.  In  some  of  the  communities,  partic- 
ularly those  dwelling  more  to  the  north,  a  monarchical  forin  of  government  pre- 
vailed ;  but  even  here  checks  were  imposed  upon  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and 
democratic  features  were  visible. 

v.  In  times  of  danger  or  war  a  leader  was  chosen,  and  the  most  valiant  was 
selected  for  this  purpose ;  but  even  then  they  led  their  countrymen  more  by  their 
example  than  by  any  authority.  As  soon  as  the  danger  or  war  was  over,  his 
authority  ceased.  In  times  of  peace,  no  other  superiors  were  known  than  the 
chieftains,  who  were  chosen  in  the  assemblies  to  distribute  justice,  or  to  com- 
pose differences  in  their  respective  districts.  Each  of  these  chieflains  was  at- 
tended by  one  hundred  companions,  who  acted  both  as  a  council  of  advice  and 
a  means  of  enforcing  authority. 

VI.  To  leaders  of  approved  valor  the  noblest  youths  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
selves, and  as  the  former  vied  with  each  other  in  assembling  around  them  the 
bravest  companions,  so  the  latteir  contended  by  their  zeal  and  prowess  for  the 
favor  of  their  leaders.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  leader  to  be  foremost  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  and  the  duty  of  each  companion  not  to  be  inferior  in  prowess  and 
daring  to  his  chief  To  survive  the  fall  of  their  leader  was  an  indelible  dis- 
grace to  the  companions,  for  it  was  their  most  sacred  duty  to  defend  his  person, 
and  to  heighten  bis  glory  by  their  own  achievements.  The  leader  fought  for 
victory,  his  companions  for  their  leader. 

VII.  The  primitive  nations  of  Germany  attached  something  of  a  sacred  and 
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prescient  character  to  the  female  aex.  Hence  the  importance  which  they  at- 
tached to  their  counsels  and  responses,  and  hence,  too,  the  reverence  with  which 
they  regarded  certain  females  of  their  nation,  who  were  supposed  to  be  gifted 
with  prophetic  powers.  Polygamy  was  only  permitted  to  the  chieftains  as  a 
means  of  extending  their  fomily  connections  and  influence.  Adultery  was  con- 
sidered an  inexpiable  crime,  and  was,  therefore,  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
punishment  of  the  offence,  when  committed,  was  given  over  into  the  hands  of 
the  husband. 

VIII.  The  religious  notions  of  the  race  were  necessarily  rude  and  imperfect, 
but  still  bore  manifest  traces  of  an  Oriental  origin.  Their  chief  deity  was  Odin, 
the  Budha  of  the  East,  but  whom  the  Romans  assimilated  to  their  own  Mercury, 
and  on  stated  occasions  they  sought  to  propitiate  him  even  by  human  sacrifices. 
The  god  of  battles,  Thor,  the  Roman  Mars,  was  also,  as  might  be  expected,  an 
object  of  peculiar  adoration.  Some  of  the  Suevic  tribes  also  paid  adoration  to 
the  moon,  or,  as  Tacitus  miscalls  it,  the  goddess  Isis.  Their  temples  were 
groves  and  forests,  rendered  sacred  by  the  veneration  of  many  generations,  and 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  these  were  preserved  their  sacred  standards.  Among 
the  nations  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  goddess  Hertha  (Earth)  was  partic- 
ularly worshipped.  Her  temple  was  a  sacred  grove  in  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  and 
her  rites  strongly  remind  us  of  those  of  Cybele  among  the  Romans,  Phrygians, 
and  other  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  as  well  as  those  of  Baghawadi  among 
the  Brahmins  of  India. 

12.  German  Tribes  more  in  detail. 

1.  Tbibks  on  thk  Sba-coast. 

(A.)  Tribe  between  the  Rhine  and  Ems. 

Frisii. — The  Frisii  were  divided  into  the  FrisH  Majores  and  Frisii  Minorea, 
The  Friiii  Minorea  inhabited  the  tract  north  of  the  Insula  Batavorum^  comprising 
Oberyssely  Gelders^  Utrecht,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Holland. 
The  Frisii  Majores  dwelt  between  the  Yssel,  the  Ems,  and  the  country  of  the 
Bructeri,  in  West  Friesland  and  Groningen.  The  Frisidhones,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  probably  formed  part  of  the  same  race,  and  seem  to  have  dwelt  in  the 
islands  of  the  Zuider  Zee.  From  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  Romans,  the 
Frisii  long  continued  their  most  zealous  friends  in  this  part :  they  rendered  Dru- 
sus  the  most  active  service,  and  not  only  supported  Germanicus  themselves  by 
their  advice  and  inmiediate  aid,  but  brought  over  the  Cauci  also.  The  cause 
of  this  friendship  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  hostility  which  existed  between 
them  and  the  Cherusci,  against  whom  all  these  enterprises  of  the  Romans  were 
directed.  It  was  interrupted,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  Romans  building 
forts  in  their  territory,  and  attempting  to  levy  tribute.  They  rose  upon  the  Ro- 
mans, massacred  the  soldiers  who  were  among  them,  and  destroyed  most  of 
their  strongholds.  Corbulo,  the  Roman  general,  proceeded  against  them,  but 
the  jealousy  of  Claudius  Cesar  stopped  his  conquests,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  From  this  time  forward  the  Romans  no 
Acre  entered  their  country.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  we  hear  of  them 
as  members  of  the  Saxon  league  ;  and  by  this  time  they  had  greatly  extended 
their  possessions.  On  the  east  they  reached  to  the  Weser,  and  along  the  coast 
they  held  some  posts  as  far  as  the  Elbe ;  on  the  west  their  name  appears  more 
than  once  in  the  Batavian  Islands,  on  the  Mewe  and  Scheldt,  and  on  the  whole 
coast  of  Zanders.  They  accompanied  the  Saxons  in  their  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Britain.  Their  descendants,  who  still  retain  their  name  of  Frisians,  are 
settled  among  the  small  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Duchy  of  SchUswig, 
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The  followiog  geographical  positions  may  he  mentioned  among  the  Frisii: 
1.  Burehana,  called  by  Strabo  Bavpxavict  an  island  answering  to  the  modem 
Barkum.  Pliny  calls  it  Fabaria,  from  a  species  of  wild  bean  growing  there. 
%  Austeravia,  now  the  island  of  Anuland.  It  was  also  called  GUsaaria,  from 
the  amber  found  here  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  3.  Corbulonis  Monumentum.  The 
fortress  erected  by  Corbnlo  to  keep  the  Frisii  under  proper  restraint.  It  gave 
rise  subsequently  to  the  modem  city  of  Grdningen.  4.  Cruptoricis  ViUa^  now 
Hem  Rykj  in  OysterUnde.  It  was  here  that  four  hundred  Roman  soldiens  stow 
themselves  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Frisii. 

(B.)  Tribe  between  the  Ems  and  the  Elbe. 

Ciuci. — ^This  tribe  dw^t  along  the  ocean,  from  the  Amisia,  now  Ems,  to  the 
Alhis^  now  Eibe^  and  reached  southward  somewhat  below  what  is  now  Ostfriss- 
ImUt  OUatberg^  and  Breman,  although  along  the  Wtaer  these  boundaries  often 
dhanged.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  divide  them  into  the  Greater  and  the  Less,  and 
though  Tacitus  does  not  make  this  distinction  in  his  "  Germany,*'  he  alludes  %b 
it  in  his  Annals.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  Cauci  Majorca  dwelt  between  the 
Visurgis  and  Albis,  and  the  Caud  Minerea  between  the  Amisia  and  Visurgis. 
Tacitus  says  that  their  country  was  extensive  and  thickly  settled,  and  that 
they  were  a  people  distinguished  among  the  Germans  for  their  love  of  justice  and 
peace ;  powerful  and  yet  unambitious,  they  did  not  provoke  war,  and  yet  were 
always  ready  to  resist  aggression.  They  were  at  one  time  friends  to  Rome, 
and  furnished  auxiliaries  to  Germanicus  in  the  war  against  the  Cherusci.  But 
here  again  the  Romans  roused  the  enmity  of  their  allies  by  pursuing  the  same 
policy  as  in  the  case  of  the  Frisii.  Under  Gannascus  they  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  made  incursions  into  the  Roman  province  of  Germania  Inferior,  but  were 
repulsed  by  Corbulo,  and  Gannascus  was  slain.  They  afterward  joined  in  the 
revolt  of  the  Batavian  chief  Civilis.  Ptolemy  mentions,  as  their  towns,  1.  Pk^ 
Uranum,  now  Brema  or  Varel.  3.  Levphdna,  now  L&rubergt  according  to  some. 
3.  Tuliphurdum,  now  Verden  or  Ddhlbergen.  4.  SuUutanda,  now  Utende.  6.  7>»- 
inrium^  now  Detecm.  Their  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  their  haihor, 
Owdkeven. 

(C.)  Tribes  immediately  East  of  the  Elbe, 

I.  Anoli. — ^We  find  the  earliest  record  of  this  tribe  in  Tacitus.  But  this  au- 
thor only  mentions  their  name,  states  a  few  particulars  relative  to  their  re- 
Ufion,  and  intimates  that  they  were  a  branch  of  tbe  Saevi.  He  appears  to  have 
known  very  Kttle  about  them.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  expeditions  of 
Dnisus  and  Tiberius,  and  therefore  probably  at  that  time  were  on  the  east  of 
the  Elbe.  Ptolemy  places  them  on  the  west,  in  what  is  now  Magdeburg.  D* An- 
viUe  has  in  his  map  assigned  them  the  same  district  which  they  occupied  in  the 
ifth  century,  before  their  emigration  to  England,  and  parts  of  which  the  modern 
Angles  still  occupy.  He  allots  to  them  the  greatest  portion  of  modem  SchUawig 
aod  some  part  of  HoUtain,  making  the  German  Ocean  their  western  boundaiy, 
the  Saxons  their  nearest  neighbors  on  the  south,  the  Varioi  on  the  southeast, 
aod  the  Jutes  on  the  north.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  (449),  a  large 
body  of  Saxons  and  Angles,  led  by  Rengist  and  Horsa,  sailed  over  to  England, 
and  established  permanent  settlements  in  the  island.  The  Angles,  however, 
naem  to  have  prevailed  in  nnmbere  or  influence,  for  it  was  they  that  gave  the 
nme  to  their  new  coantry,  AngMamd^  Angiiot  though  it  was  sometimes  cidM 
Awmts  Tranamarina,  The  name  Anglo-Saxons,  which  comprises  both  Anglea 
Saxons,  was  invented  by  later  historians  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
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JI.  SAzdmcs. — The  earliest  writers  who  mention  the  Saxons  describe  them 
as  neighbors  of  the  Danes,  south  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese.  Ptolemy  also 
speaks  of  the  islands  of  the  Saxons,  which  were  probably  the  modern  islands  of 
Eiderstedi,  Nordstrandy  Wicking  Harde,  and  Boking  Horde,  Orosius  says  that* 
they  inhabited  a  marshy  country,  which  was  almost  inaccessible  to  strangexs. 
Toward  the  southwest  they  seem  not  at  &8t  to  have  extended  beyond  the  Elbe. 
The  similarity  of  their  language  to  that  of  the  Persians  and  ancient  Indians  af- 
fords reason  for  believing  that  the  Saxons  were  of  Eastern  origin,  and  hence 
some  have  derived  their  name  from  that  of  the  Sace  on  the  Indus.  Othen, 
however,  trace  it  to  the  word  "  sassen,^*  that  is,  **  settled^"  in  contradistinction 
from  those  German  tribes  who  led  a  sort  of  nomadic  life.  When,  during  the 
migration  of  the  barbarians,  the  neighboring  tribes  changed  their  countries  and 
migrated  toward  the  south,  the  Saxons  likewise  began  to  extend  in  the  same 
direction,  and  at  last  we  find  them  occupying  the  country  between  the  Elbe,  the 
Rkinct  the  Lippe,  and  the  German  Ocean.  This  extensive  tract  of  land  is  called 
by  Anglo-Saxon  writers  "  Old  Saxony,"  to  distinguish  it  from  **  New  Saxony**  or 
England.  In  the  third  century  the  Saxons  often  landed  on  the  coasts  of  En- 
gland and  France,  and  ravaged  the  maritime  districts,  until,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  a  portion  of  them  joined  the  Angli,  and  made  a  permanent  set- 
tlement in  England.  Those  Saxons  who  remained  in  Germany  moved  gradu- 
ally toward  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  gradually  abandoned  their  piratical 
and  plundering  mode  of  life,  to  become  an  agricultural  people. 

III.  CiMBRi. — A  nation  commonly,  but  erroneously,  placed  on  the  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  or  modern  Ju//ami.    The  accounts  of  the  ancients  respecting  their 
seats  abound  in  uncertainties  and  contradictions.    The  writers  who  place  them' 
on  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  are  Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  Ptolemy.    But,  upon  exam-' 
ination,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  inhabited  these  parts.    The  Greeks' 
first  became  acquainted  with  them  under  the  name  of  Ctmment,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Euxine.    They  were  driven  from  this  quarter,  and  disappeared  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  who  fabled  that  they  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the' 
Northern  Ocean,  in  a  land  shrouded  by  perpetual  night.    Pytheas,  who  circum- 
navigated the  greater  part  of  the  northwest  of  Europe,  saw  a  large  peninsula, 
where  the  long  nights  and  the  intense  cold  in  winter  seemed  to  agree  with  the 
poetical  descriptions  of  the  land  of  the  Cimmerii,  and  so  assigned  this  country 
as  their  abode.    In  this  he  was  followed  by  most  of  the  geographers.    No  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Cimbri  in  the  expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus  ;  and, 
though  the  fleet  of  the  latt&r  discovered  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  of  Pytheas, 
they  found  no  Cimbrians  dwellmg  in  it,  nor  did  it  bear  a  name  derived  from  that 
people.    Ptolemy  places  them  at  the  extremity  of  it,  merely  to  fill  up  a  gap,  as 
he  has  no  other  tribe  to  fix  in  this  locality.    Their  real  country  lay  probably  on* 
the  northeast  side  of  Germany.    It  was  on  this  side  that  they  invaded  Germany,' 
and  were  opposed  by  the  Boii,  at  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Bohemia.    To- 
gether with  the  Teutones  they  entered  Gaul,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
Ambrones.    With  their  combined  forces  they  then  invaded  Spain,  but  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  Celtiberi.    The  Teutones  and  Ambrones  then  proceeded  through 
Gallia  Narbonensts,  with  the  view  of  making  an  irruption  into  Italy,  but  wexB 
defeated  by  Marius  at  Aqas  Sextic,  now  Aix.    The  Cimbri.  on  the  other  hand, 
having  marched  into  Helvetia,  were  there  joined  by  the  Tigurini,  and  having 
made  an  irruption  into  Italy,  drove  back  Catulas,  but  were  at  last  routed  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Marius  and  that  commander,  B.C.  101.    From  this  time  lit^ 
tie  or  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Cimbri  in  history,  but  tradition  says  tliat  the 
remnant  of  them  settled  in  the  central  valleys  of  Helvetia,  and  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  Waldstdtten  and  of  the  Bernese  Oherland  are  aapposed  to  be  their  descend- 
ants. The  Cimbri  appear  to  have  been  a  Celtic,  not  a  German  race.  Their 
name  may  still  be  traced  in  Oymry,  the  national  appellation  of  the  Welsh. 

IV.  TEUTdNBs  or  TcaTdNi,  a  name  given  to  a  tribe  said  to  dwell  on  the  east 
of  the  Albis ;  but  more  probably  we  have  here  merely  a  general  appellation  for 
the  whole  German  race.  The  word  Teuton  or  Teutmu*  contains  evidently  the 
same  root  with  the  modem  national  term  DeuUehe  or  TeuUcke. 

2.  Tbibbs  on  thb  bioht  bank  of  thb  Rhine. 

(A.)  Tribes  between  the  Fristi  and  the  River  Luppia^  and 
bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Visurgis. 

I.  BittTCTfeBi. — ^This  tribe,  in  all  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  never  changed 
their  seats.  Toward  the  west  they  reached  to  the  Veeht ;  toward  the  south  to 
the  Loppia  or  Lippe ;  toward  the  east  almost  to  the  Weger;  and  toward  the  north 
they  bordered  upon  the  Frisii  and  Cauci.  They  were  divided  into  the  Brueteri 
Majorea,  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Efiw,  and  the  Brueteri  Minores,  who  dwelt 
on  the  west  of  that  stream.  Tacitus  says  that  they  were  extirpated  by  the 
Chamavi  and  Angrivarii ;  but  this  is  an  error,  since  we  find  them  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Roman  general  Spurinna  in  the  reign  of  Trajan ;  and  at  a  still 
later  period  they  appear  as  a  powerful  people  among  the  members  of  the  Frank 
league.  Their  principal  toWns  were,  1.  Mediolaniumy  now  Meteln.  2.  Stereon- 
tiumj  now  SteiH/urt. 

II.  TuBANTRs. — Ckrafbderates  of  the  ChCrusci,  and  settled  at  first  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Yttel.  They  retired  subsequently  from  these  territories  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  Lippe,  and,  finally,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Marsi  by  the 
Roman  arms,  established  themselves  in  the  territory  of  this  last-mentioned  tribe. 

III.  Chamavi.— This  tribe  originally  occupied  the  tract  which  extended  north- 
ward to  the  Vecht,  eastward  to  the  Emt,  southward  to  the  Lippe,  and  westward 
to  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  At  a  later  period  they  lived  between  the 
Weeer  and  the  Hartz  Mountaint.  In  the  third  century  they  are  again  found  on 
the  Rhine  as  members  of  the  Frank  league,  and  in  the  next  century  they  spread 
themselves  along  the  Waal.  Tacitus  has  most  probably  committed  a  mistake 
in  placing  them  in  the  country  of  the  Brueteri. 

IV.  Mabsi. — This  tribe,  according  to  the  most  correct  opinion,  had  their  set- 
tlements in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Logana^  now  the  Lakn. 

V.  DaLoiBiNi. — Ptolemy  places  this  tribe  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  WeMtr^ 
but  Tacitus  assigns  them  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii, 
in  what  was  once  the  territory  of  the  Brueteri.  They  belonged  to  the  race  of 
the  Cherusci,  and  were  probably  driven  eastward  by  the  same  irruption  of  the 
Cauci  as  that  which  expelled  the  Angrivarii. 

VI.  Usipii  or  UsiPETBs. — ^This  tribe  is  generally  named  in  connection  with  the 
Tencteri.  They  frequently  changed  their  settlements.  When  driven  from  their 
original  seats  by  the  Catti,  they  wandered  for  three  years  in  Germany,  and  hav- 
ing at  length  come  to  the  Rhine,  they  crossed  the  river  and  seized  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Menapii,  Eburones,  and  Condrusi,  between  the  Rhine  and  MoteUe, 
They  were  defeated  by  Cesar,  and  many  perished  in  attempting  to  recross  the 
Rhine.  The  remnant  of  the  nation,  after  this,  took  refuge  with  the  Sigambri. 
In  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  they  are  found  dwelling  between  the  Sieg  and 
the  LoAn,  and  they  were  still  living  here  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  In  Ptolemy^s 
time  they  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  Black  Forest.  They  became  eventu- 
ally mixed  up  with  the  Alemanni. 
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(B.)  Tribes  between  the  Luppia  and  MoBnus. 

I.  SioAVBRi  or  SicAiiBBi,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  the  Istevones.  Their 
original  seats  were  on  the  River  Sitg  or  Sig^  and  extended  from  this  river  to 
the  Lippe.  The  Romans  finally  conquered  them  under  the  leading  of  Drusus. 
Tiberius  subsequently  transferred  a  large  part  of  them  to  the  left  or  Boutbera 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  appear  under  the  name  of  (xugemL  At  a  sob- 
sequent  period  they  became  incorporated  iuto  the  league  of  the  Franks. 

II.  Tencteri. — ^These  have  already  been  aUuded  to  in  the  account  given  of 
the  Usipii.  They  lived  south  of  the  lAfpt^  in  the  region  opposite  Cobgru  and 
Bonn.  At  the  time  of  the  expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  they  had  removed 
eastward ;  but  they  returned  after  the  oVerthrow  of  Varus,  and  in  the  age  of 
Tacitus  their  possessions  extended  northward  to  the  Lippe^  where  they  bordexed 
upon  the  Bructeri,  and  southward  to  the  Sieg. 

III.  MattxIci.— Probably  a  branch  of  the  Catti,  dwelling  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  Wttterau  and  HesMt  Darmstadi,  the  tract  possessed  by  the  Ubii 
before  they  crossed  the  Rhine.  In  the  war  of  the  Batavi,  they,  together  with 
the  Usipii  and  Catti,  besieged  Magoniiaeumf  now  Mttyenee,  After  their  terri- 
tories were  occupied  by  the  Alemanni,  their  name  was  almost  extinguished. 
Their  capital  was  Maiiium,  the  site  of  which  is  most  probably  to  be  fixed  at 
Maden.    Another  of  their  towns  was  Aqtut  Mattiaca,  now  YTubaden. 

(C.)  Tribe  south  of  the  Masnus. 

Alemanni. — ^A  powerful  German  people,  the  limits  of  whose  settlements  at 
first  were  the  Rhine^  the  Danubet  and  the  Mmn.  In  subsequent  ages  their  ter- 
ritory extended  toward  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  Mountains.  The  first  notice  of 
them  in  history  occurs  in  A.D.  214,  when  a  large  number  of  them  were  treacb* 
erously  massacred  by  Caracalla.  From  that  period  they  were  engaged  in  al- 
most constant  hostility  with  the  Romans,  and  made  frequent  incursions  into 
Qaul,  down  to  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great,  when  they  were  defeated  in 
a  bloody  battle  at  Langres.  After  this  they  remained  untU  A.D.  337,  whei 
they  again  invaded  Gaul,  during  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Constantino.  Julias, 
however,  in  356-861,  not  only  drove  them  out  of  this  country,  but  even  made 
several  expeditions  into  their  German  domains.  We  find  them,  however,  even 
after  this,  ftequently  coming  into  collision  with  the  Roman  arms.  Their 
strength  was  finally  broken  m  the  bloody  battle  gained  by  the  Frankish  Uag 
Chlodwig,  at  TolHacum,  now  Zitlpieh,  in  A.D.  496. 

3.  Tbibes  on  the  left  bank  or  the  Danube. 

Tribes  between  the  Danvhe  and  the  Erzgebirge  and  Riesen^ 

gebirge. 

I.  Hebkund^ei. — ^This  tribe  occupied  what  is  now  Saxony  and  Anhali,  be* 
tween  the  Saate  and  the  Elbe.  In  the  fifth  century  they  appear  in  this  aune 
quarter  under  the  name  of  Thuringi.  In  the  name  Hernuinduri,  Hernmn,  is 
probably  not  an  essential  part,  but  merely  marks  that  they  belonged  to  the  Her- 
minones.  Duri  seems  to  have  been  their  real  name,  and  this  root  appean^ 
With  a  German  ending,  in  Tkur^ingi.  Among  their  towns,  as  enumerated  bgr 
Ptolemy,  we  may  mention,  I.  Segoiunum,  now  Wureelmrgs  2.  Btrgtum^  now 
Btmbergi  8.  Menotgida,  now  Baruth. 

n.  Nabxscx. — ^This  tribe  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  the  FkkitlgMrg€. 
calls  them  VarisH  {OvapioTol),  and  Dio  Cassius,  Nmifca  (Napursa«)> 
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in.  QuXdi.— This  powerfol  tribe  always  appear  in  the  doaest  coDnectioii 
^vfith  the  MaroomaoDi.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  them  after 
the  conquest  of  Pannonia.  Their  most  ancient  settlements  on  the  Danube 
mohed  eastward  to  the  TMscub,  bow  the  TAcu,  where  they  bordered  on  the 
Qeim.  They  afterward  withdrew  westward.  The'Qnadi  carried  on  wars  with 
M.  Aorelius,  Gommodus,  Garacalla,  Qallienns,  Aurelian,  Constantine,  Julian, 
and  Valentinian  L,  dec.,  until  the  fifth  century,  when  they  appear  to  have  co»- 
leseed  with  other  nations. 

lY.  Mabcomanmi.— We  first  bear  of  this  tribe  in  the  anny  of  Ariovistus.  At 
a  subsequent  period  we  find  them  dwelling  between  the  Danube  and  the  Drave^ 
in  Austria  and  Hungary,  till  the  Romans  conquered  Pannonia  and  the  Noric 
Alps,  when  they  withdrew  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  into  the  coontiy 
eocnpied  by  the  Boii,  whom  they  eipeUed.  This  they  did  under  the  guidance 
of  Maroboduus,  who  had  been  educated  at  Rome,  and  who  raised  his  people  to 
a  high  pitch  of  prosperity.  In  the  reign  of  Domitiaa,  hostilities  broke  out  be* 
tween  the  Marcomanni  and  the  Romans,  and  continued  almost  uninterrupted 
till  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  in  whose  army 
they  served,  the  Marcomanni  are  no  longer  heard  of 

V.  Bon. — This  tribe  may  be  here  mentioned,  because  originally  settled  with- 
in the  limits  which  we  are  considering.  The  settlements  of  this  onoe  power- 
ful tribe  are  found  in  Gaul,  and  along  both  sides  of  the  Danube  from  its  source 
eastward,  probably  as  fiir  as  the  mouth  of  the  Emu ;  toward  the  south  they 
stretched  to  the  mountains  whiqh  separate  Tyrol  from  Btmaria.  The  eastern 
part  of  Suabia,  with  the  whole  of  Bavaria  and  BokenUa,  which  took  their  names 
ftom  them  (Bavaria  having  been  originaHy  Baiaria),  belonged  to  them.  Thqr 
also  occupied  part  of  MoroMa.  From  Bohemia  they  were  expelled  by  the  Mar- 
comanni, and  settled  in  Noricum  and  Bavaria,  where  Boiodurum,  now  Itnutadi, 
took  its  name  from  them.  At  some  period  or  other,  but  when  is  uncertain, 
they  crossed  the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  Italy,  between  the  Tama, 
the  Silarus,  and  the  Apennines.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  under 
Scipio  Nasica,  and  afterward  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Drtne.  After  this 
they  were  greatly  weakened  in  wars  with  the  Gets,  and  an  extensive  tract  in 
this  part  was  called  Degerta  Bciorum.  Some  of  the  Boii  accompanied  Brennos 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  settled  in  Galatia.  Others  join- 
ed the  Helvetii  when  they  migrated  into  Gaul,  and  were  allowed  by  Gesar  to 
settle  among  the  JEdni.  Bohemia  takes  its  name  from  Baiemum  or  Boikamumj 
which  means,  probably,  <*  the  home  (Aetm,  heimath)  of  the  Boii.'' 

4.  TbIBKS  in  the  CENTBAL  PABT8. 

I.  SnBvi. — ^A  powerful  German  tribe,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  possessed 
all  the  land  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  northward  to  the  BaUie  Sea,  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula.  Gesar  gives  their  name  to  the  Gatti.  After  the  time 
of  Tacitus  the  name  appears  to  have  been  lost.  The  tribes  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Suevi  were  the  Semndnes,  Langobardi,  Avidnes,  Varini,  Eu- 
doses,  Snarddnes,  and  Nuitbdnes.  Of  these,  the  only  ones  deserving  of  a  par- 
ticular mention  are  the  Semnonee  and  LamgobarH. 

n.  Sbmn5ne8.— This  tribe  lived  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Ckkr,  inhabiting 
Ike  tract  which  comprises  what  is  now  Mecklenburg  and  BrandeiUfurg,  with  part 
of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Lusatia,  Sileeia,  and  Poland.  The  Romans  first  came  into 
oontact  with  them  in  the  expeditions  of  Tiberius,  and  in  the  wars  against  Ar- 
ninins  (to  whom,  together  with  the  Langobardi,  they  went  over  from  Marobo- 
ibius),  and  then  again  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  when  a  king  of  theirs,  whom 
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they  had  driven  out,  came  to  Rome.  Mannert  contends  that  Semnone*  was  aol 
the  name  of  any  particular  tribe,  but  a  common  one,  like  that  of  Sium^  wok 
that  it  was  applied  to  the  northern  branches  of  the  latter  people. 

III.  Lanoobasdi. — ^This  tribe  frequently  changed  their  settlements.  At  fiiat 
they  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lower  Elbe,  in  the  tract  called  Barigm- 
gaut  between  Magdelmrg,  Luneberg^  and  Hamburgh  where  the  town  of  Bttrdwidt 
stands.  Here  they  were  subdued  by  Tibenus,  who  moved  them  beyond  the 
Elbe.  They  then  advanced  more  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Semnones,  and,  together  with  these,  revolted  from  Maroboduus, 
under  whose  dominion  they  then  were,  to  Arminius.  Afterward,  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  power  of  the  Cberusci,  tbey  extended  themselves  to  the  Rhine ; 
ahd  here  they  are  placed  by  Ptolemy,  between  the  Brncteri  and  Tencteri. 
They  did  not,  however,  remain  here  long ;  the  Saxon  league  drove  them  back 
to  the  Elbe.  In  the  fifth  century  they  established  themselves  in  Pannooia. 
Then,  at  the  invitation  of  Narses,  and  led  by  Alboinus  across  the  Alps  (A.IX 
668),  they  settled  in  Lomhardy^  which  took  its  name  from  them 

IV.  ANOBivABif. — ^This  tribe  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Wtter,  between  the 
Cauci  and  Cberusci,  and  extended  over  a  part  of  Luiubtrg  and  CaUnberg  to  the 
Steinkuder  See,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  them  and  the  Cherosci, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Alter.  Traces  of  their  name  are  still  found  near 
the  Elbe  in  Angem,  Engern,  Engerskausen^  dtc. 

V.  Crkbubci. — ^The  possessions  of  this  tribe  lay  in  the  Hariz  JfMtnloiKt,  and 
on  both  sides  of  them,  but  chiefly  on  the  south,  where  the  northwest  part  of 
the  Thfiringer  Wold  separated  them  from  the  Cattl  They  were  at  first  in  al- 
liance with  Rome,  and  Arminius  commanded  a  squadron  of  German  cavalry  ia 
the  Roman  army,  and  so  far  distinguished  himself  that  he  was  made  a  Roman 
knight.  Afterward,  however,  roused  by  this  leader,  the  Cberusci  joined  the 
Catti  and  others  in  the  well-known  attack  upon  Varus.  They  were  subsequent- 
ly defeated  by  Germanicus.  The  Cheruscan  league  included  the  Jhdgibim, 
Ansibdrii,  Chaaudrif  Ckatndwi,  TubaiUes,  Marnt  dec.  These  and  other  smaM 
tribes  are  frequently  called  Ckenuci.  With  Arminius  fell  the  power  of  the 
Cberusci ;  their  league  was  speedily  dissolved,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  territory  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Ijaogobardi,  and  they  were  driven 
from  the  west  of  the  Tk&ringer  Wold  by  the  Catti. 

VI.  Chasuabi. — ^This  tribe  belonged  to  the  nation  of  the  Cherusci.  Ptolemy 
places  their  settlements  on  the  western  side  of  the  We»er,  in  what  is  now  0»- 
maburg  and  Paderbum.  They  subsequently  appear  among  the  Franks,  cm  the 
western  part  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  dukedom  of  Gueldres. 

VII.  Catti. — ^This  tribe  were  separated  from  the  Cherusci  by  the  Forest  of 
Bacenist  or  the  western  part  of  the  Tht^ringer  Wold.  Their  territory  compre- 
hended that  of  the  modem  Hessians,  Fulda,  the  earldoms  of  Honau  and  i«M- 
berg^  so  much  of  Franconia  as  lies  north  of  the  Main  to  the  mouth  of  the  StmU^ 
part  of  Naata^  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  duchy  of  WtMtpkaiia.  Their 
name,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  sound  in  Latin  and  German,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Hesgians.  The  Catti  were  defeated  by  Drusus,  but  some  time  after* 
ward  they  took  part  with  the  Cherusci  ia  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and  bis  legions. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Germanicus  overran  their  country ;  but  they  contin- 
ued in  arms  against  the  Romans  for  many  years  after,  and  aided  the  revolt  of 
the  Batavi  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius.  They  were  also  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Hermunduri,  by  whom  they  were  nearly  extirpated. 

VI  n.  GoTHiiri. — ^This  tribe  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  lived  in  CraeoWf  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  ilfsrtw,  now  the  March.    Others  place  them  on  the  south 
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of  the  Danube,  where  there  are  several  iron  mines,  in  Sh^ria.  Tacitns  speaks 
of  the  iron  mines  in  their  country. 

IX.  GoTdNEs. — ^The  name  Goiones  is  synonymous  with  that  ofVvduvec  ^  fifiv- 
en  by  Ptolemy,  or  Goths.  They  were  often  erroneously  confounded  with  the 
Gets  and  Scythians.  Pytheas  is  the  first  who  mentions  them,  when  they  lived 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  borden 
of  Sileaia  and  Poland^  and  afterward  a  part  of  them  in  Scandinavia,  where  their 
name  appears  in  Gothland^  Gothenburg ,  Codanua  Sinutt  and  Gedanum.  They 
first  appear  under  the  name  of  Goths  in  the  time  of  Caracalla.  Somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  they  seem  to  have  wandered  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester,  and  incessantly  har- 
assed the  province  of  Dacia.  In  the  time  of  Gallienus  they  devastated  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  and  a  portion  of  them  penetrated  into  Asia  Minor,  and  burned 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  About  this  period  they  spread  eastward  along 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine.  In  the  year  269  they  were  defe^ited  by  Clau- 
dius in  McBsia.  Shortly  afterward  Aurelian  abandoned  Dacia  to  them,  and  they 
•were  now  divided  into  Ostro-Goths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  inhabiting  the  shores  of 
•the  Euxine,  and  Visi- Goths ,  or  Western  Goths,  who  occupied  Dacia.    The  Bo- 

Tysthenes  formed  the  boundary  of  the  two  divisions.  About  the  year  375,  the 
Huns,  under  Attila,  drove  the  Ostrogoths  upon  their  western  neighbors,  who  re- 
tired before  them,  and  were  allowed  by  the  Emperor  Valens  to  settle  in  Moesia. 
Here  disputes  arose  between  them  and  the  Romans,  and  Valens  was  killed  in 
attempting  to  oppose  them.  In  the  reign  of  Honorios,  Alaric,  at  the  head  of 
the  Visigoths,  invaded  Italy,  but  was  defeated  by  Stilicho.  He  soon  returned, 
however,  and  made  himself  master  of  Rome.  His  suocessor,  Ataulph,  made 
peace  with  the  Romans,  and  withdrew  to  the  south  of  Gaul,  from  which  country 
the  Visigoths  afterward  withdrew  to  Spain,  where  they  maintained  their  ground 
until  they  were  conquered  by  the  Moors.  After  the  death  of  Attila  the  Ostro- 
goths emancipated  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  Hnns,  and,  under  The- 
odoric,  defeated  Odoacer  and  subdued  Italy,  A.D.  489.  But  their  dominion  here 
was  overthrown  by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  in  554,  and  the  remnant 
of  their  race  became  amalgamated  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

X.  BoRouNDioNBs. — Pliny  numbers  this  race  among  the  branches  of  the  great 
stock  of  the  Vindili  or  Vandals ;  Ptolemy  places  these  Vindih  upon  the  lower 
•Vistula.    They  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Romans  during  the  reign  of 

Probus.    They  invaded  Gaul  at  different  periods  with  various  success :  but  in 
the  reign  of  Honorius  that  emperor  ceded  to  them  part  of  Gaul,  near  the  banks 
-of  the  Rhine,  and  from  this  cession  arose  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy. 

XI.  Vandalii  or  Vindili. — A  German  tribe,  who  lived  at  first  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  between  the  Albis  and  Vistula,  in  what  is  now  Pomerania  and  part 
of  Poland ;  but,  being  forced  to  evacuate  their  possessions  in  their  wars  with 
Aurelian  and  Probus,  they  first  settled  in  Dacia  and  Sarmatia,  then  in  Pannonia 
and  Gallia,  and  in  the  year  406,  together  with  the  Alani,  they  migrated  to  Spain. 
Being  afterward  overpowered  by  the  Goths,  they  took  refuge  in  Africa,  and 
were  there  subdued  by  Justinian  in  the  year  534. 

DbcumItks  Aobi. 

BcvoRB  leaving  the  subject  of  Germany,  we  may  allude  briefiy  to  the  Deeu^ 
mates  Agri.  This  name  was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  certain  lands  conquered 
by  them«  and  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  security,  that  no  hostile  tribe  might  dwell 
close  to  their  borders,  they  allowed  Gauls  or  Roman  soldiers  to  settle,  who  were 
charged  with  the  payment  of  a  tithe  {decinui)  to  the  Romans.    The  situation  of 
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these  lands  is  yarionsly  laid  down.  Some  authofs  piaoe  them  od  the  banks  el* 
the  NeckoT,  others  between  the  Lahn  and  itfkm,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Dtm- 
sfo,  opposite  the  province  of  Rtttia,  or  within  the  Roman  TaUum,  reaching  from 
MagofUiacum  to  the  Danube,  near  the  source  of  which  hiy  the  territones  of  tte 
Marcomanni,  which  the  Romans  took  possession  of  after  Marobodnus  remoTed 
to  Bohemia.  Drusus  Germanicus,  having  built  a  fort  on  Mount  Tawiitf ,  seems 
to  have  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  htus,  inclosing  the  DeeiuM/M  Agri^  whieh 
was  gradually  advanced,  especially  by  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  fortified. 
Though  the  occupation  of  these  lands  depended  on  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
towns  gradually  sprang  up  in  them.  Tben  are  still  remains  of  a  Roman  wall 
running  from  JngoUtadi,  on  the  Danube,  to  the  River  Main.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  these  lands  were  wrested  from  the  Rmnans  by  the  Als- 
manni,  whom  Julian  and  Valentinian  in  vain  endeavored  to  ezpeL 

11.  SCANDINAVIA. 

I.  Tub  ancient  Scandinama  answered  to  the  modem  Svtden  and  Norwrng. 
The  ancients,  however,  bad  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  they  edM 
SMndinatiOi  believing  it  to  be  either  one  large  island  of  unaseertained  dimes- 
aioos,  or  a  collection  of  several  islands. 

II.  According  to  Pliny,  the  only  part  of  Scandinavia  known  in  his  time  ww 
occupied  by  the  Hilleviones^  a  numerous  nation,  who  inhabited  five  hundred 
pagi  or  districts.  Tacitus,  in  a  later  age,  when  enumerating  the  tribes  of  Qer- 
many,  speaks  of  the  Suidtus  and  Sudnes  as  living  in  the  remote  north.  By  tlie 
JSuionet  are  probably  meant  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  and  by  the  SitomM  tbom 

III.  According  to  the  ancient  error,  which  divided  Scandinavia  into  many  id- 
ands,  there  are  found  in  Pliny  the  names  of  Bergi  and  Nengos,  as  indicating 
two  of  these  islands.  It  is  thought  by  the  best  geographers  that  the  fonner 
of  these  appellations  points  to  Bergen,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  iViffnosy,  and 
that  the  latter,  which  was  given  to  what  the  ancients  deemed  the  largest  island, 
refers  to  the  country  of  Norway  itself,  called  in  Swedish  Norrige,  and  in  Danish 
Nerge.    The  Sevo  Mone  of  Pliny  has  already  been  alluded  to  (page  11> 

IV .  The  Thmle  described  by  Procopius  is  supposed  to  have  been  different  firom 
the  island  of  that  name  already  referred  to  by  us  (page  212),  and  the  modem 
canton  of  Tele-mark  or  Tyle-mark  retains,  as  is  thought,  evident  traces  of  the 
ancient  appellation. 

V.  In  connection  with  Scandinavia  may  be  mentioned  the  oonntry  of  i^i«tnm- 
gia,  or  the  modem  Firmland.  Pliny  makes  it  an  island.  The  first  mention  of 
its  inhabitants  under  the  denomination  of  Finns  {Fenni)  occurs  in  Tacitus,  who 
describes  them  as  a  savage  race,  without  amis,  horses,  or  iron ;  th^  arrovps 
were  pointed  with  bone,  and  their  principal  occupation  was  hunting.  The  Finns 
aft  the  present  day  call  themselves,  not  Finns,  but  Suemiline,  which  means 
*' dwellers  among  swamps.'* 

YI.  The  ScriUhFinni  mentioned  by  Procopius  were  so  called,  acoording  to 
Paulus  Diacoous,  from  the  lightness  and  swiftness  of  their  course  over  the 
snows  and  ice,  which  they  pursued  on  a  species  of  snow-shoes  or  skates. 
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III.  lAZYGES  METANAST^. 

I.  Thk  Jttsfges  wera  a  people  of  Sartnatian  origin,  and  their  native  seats 
were  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Palus  MctoHf,  Being  driven 
ftom  these,  abont  A.D.  51,  by  the  Rhoxolani,  as  it  is  thought,  they  settled  in 
the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  TSbiscus,  now  the  Theiss^  after  driving 
oat  the  Daei,  and  carried  on  for  a  short  time  hostilities  with  the  Romans.  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  subsequent  writers  as  dangerous  neighbors  to  the 
provinces  of  Pannonta  and  Mcesia. 

II.  Ptolemy  calls  them  Metaruuta  (MeTavderai),  to  indicate  their  having  left 
their  original  seats,  and  being  **  wanderers*'  from  home. 

IV,  DACIA. 

h  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

I.  Iheui  was  the  ancient  name  of  a  country  bounded  on  the  north  by  Euro- 
pmn  SarmoHa,  on  the  south  by  the  Danube,  on  the  east  by  the  Euxine,  and  on 
tte  west  by  the  Tibiseus,  now  the  Theitg. 

II.  It  comprehended,  therefore,  the  modem  Transylvania,  WaUachia,  MoUor 
and  Bessarabia. 


2.  Name  and  History. 

I.  Dacia  derived  its  name  from  the  Daci,  whose  earlier  appellation,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  Dai  (C^aoi).  The  country,  however,  was  occupied,  in  fact,  by 
two  communities,  the  Daei  and  Geta;  but  as  they  both  spoke  the  same  language, 
tkby  must  be  regarded,  of  course,  as  portions  of  the  same  race.  The  Daei  oo- 
enpied  the  part  toward  Germany  and  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  the  Getae  the 
part  toward  the  east  and  the  Euxine.  The  Gets  were  better  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  consequence  of  their  frequent  migrations  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  Latin  name  Dacij  however,  included  the  Getae. 

n.  The  first  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  was  against  the  Daei,  headed 
by  their  king  Decebalus,  and  the  war,  which  lasted  nearly  five  years,  ended  in 
their  submission  to  the  Roman  power.  In  A.D.  250,  Dacia  was  overrun  and 
oonquered  by  the  Goths,  to  whom  it  was  subsequently  resigned  by  the  Emperor 
AureHan. 

IIL  While  prosecuting  the  conquest  of  Dacia,  Trajan  constructed,  with  the 
of  the  architect  ApoUodorus,  his  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Danube,  the 
It  work  of  this  kind  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  According  to  Dio  Cassius, 
it  consisted  of  twenty  piers,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  sixty  wide,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy  apart ;  the  piers  were  united  by  wooden  arches.  The 
whole  length  of  it  has  been  calculated  at  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sev- 
enty Roman  feet.  If  the  statement  of  Dio  Cassius  be  true,  this  bridge  seems 
BBt  only  to  have  served  for  the  passage  of  the  river,  but  the  immense  height 
of  the  pillars,  of  which  scarcely  more  than  seventy  feet  can  have  been  under 
water,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion destined  to  command  the  navigation.  At  a  height  of  eighty  feet  above  the 
water,  soldiers  were  protected  against  the  missiles  of  the  Dacian  ships,  while 
tiie  fleet  of  the  enemy,  in  passing  that  bridge,  ran  the  risk  of  destruction.  This 
bridge  was  either  at  Szemecz  in  Hungary,  or  five  leagues  above  the  junction 
of  the  OU  with  the  Danube,  in  Wallaehia,  not  far  from  Nicopolis,  where  ruins 
of  the  Roman  colonies  Romula  and  Castra  Nova,  and  a  Roman  road,  which  is 
pretty  well  preserved,  still  exist. 
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3.  Roman  Subdivision  of  Dacia. 

I.  Aptbr  the  reduction  of  Dacia  into  a  Roman  province,  it  was  subdivided 
into,  1.  Dacia  Riparia  or  Ripensi*.     2.  Dacia  Mediterranea,    3.  Dacia  Alpensit. 

II.  Dacia  Riparia  or  Ripensia  was  so  called  because  it  lay  along  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  ;  Dacia  Mediterranea  because  situate  in  the  midland  parts ;  and  DadtL 
Alpensis  because  lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
or,  as  they  were  sometimes  less  correctly  called,  the  Bastarnic  Alps. 

III.  For  an  account  of  what  was  afterward  called  Dacia  Aureltanif  consult  the 
geographical  sketch  of  Moesia,  page  245. 

4.  Mountains. 

I.  Carpalet  Mons  (Ka/^rdn/f  Apof),  now  the  Carpathian  Mountaintt  separating 
Dacia  on  the  north  from  Sarmatia  Europaa.  This  range  was  sometimes  called 
Alpes  Baatarnictty  though,  more  correctly  perhaps,  the  latter  were  merely  a 
branch  of  the  former.  Cesar  makes  the  Carpathian  Mountains  a  continuation 
of  the  Hereynia  Silva.  Strabo  and  Pliny  both  speak  of  it,  but  without  giving 
any  appellation  to  the  chain.  The  name  CarpaUs  {Kapirdrifc)  fint  occurs  in 
Ptolemy, 

II.  Serrorum  Monies^  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellintts,  and  being  that 
part  of  the  Carpathian  chain  which  separates  Transylvania  from  WaUojckia. 

5.  Rivers. 

The  main  stream  is  the  Danube,  Danubiu*  or  Utert  which  has  already  been 
described  under  the  head  of  Germany.  All  the  other  rivers  are  tributaries 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  most  important  of  them  are  the  following :  1.  Tt- 
hiacusy  now  the  Theiss.  Pliny  calls  it  ParthiMsus,  and  Jomandes  Twianiw  or 
Thyna.     Into  the  Tibiscus  falls  the  Marina  or  Mariaiot  now  the  Maroack. 

2.  Apua^  now  the  Nera.  3.  Rhabon^  now  the  Syl.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Sargelia  of  Dio  Cassius,  and  the  GilJU  of  Jomandes.  4,  AIuHl, 
now  the  OU.  6.  Ordeaaua,  now  the  Sereth.  6.  Naparia,  now  the  Ardachiach^ 
according  to  Mannert,  but,  according  to  D*Anville,  the  Proava.  7.  Agarua^ 
now  the  Berda.    8.  Hieraana,  called  by  Herodotus  Poraa^  now  the  Prutk. 

6.  Cities. 

We  will  merely  enumerate  a  few  of  the  more  important  places,  commencing 
on  the  west.  1.  Areidava^  near  the  modern  SUuina.  The  Roman  ruins  in  this 
quarter  are  yet  plainly  visible.  2.  Centum  Putea,  to  the  north.  The  ancient 
name  points  to  the  Roman  origin  of  the  place,  and  the  numerous  excavations 
made  in  its  neighborhood  for  springs.    The  site  is  near  the  modem  Oraviza. 

3.  Tihiacum  or  Tiviacum,  on  the  western  side  of  the  River  Tenuaz,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Biatra.  It  was  a  municipium,  and  a  place  of  importance.  The 
rains  lie  near  the  modern  Cavaran.  4.  Sartnizegethuaa^  to  the  southeast,  the 
residence  of  King  Decebalus.  Subsequently  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  to  this 
place  by  Trajan,  and  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  to  Ulpia  Trajanit  or  Co- 
hma  Ulpia  Trajana  Auguata.  It  then  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  province, 
and  was  adorned  with  an  amphitheatre,  aqueducts,  dtc.,  and  protected  by  a 
strong  wall  Its  rains  are  found  near  Varhely.  6.  Apulum,  to  the  northeast, 
on  the  Marisus  or  Maroach.  It  was  a  Roman  municipium,  and  a  place  of  great 
importance.  The  rains  are  found  near  Carlaburg.  It  was  also  called  Alba  Juli* 
CoUmia.  6.  Retuming  to  the  Danube  we  find  Zema,  an  important  Roman  col- 
ony a  short  distance  east  of  the  Pona  Trajani.    In  the  Pandects  the  place  i» 
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ealled  Coloma  Zemensium.  The  name  of  the  town  is  evidently  connected  with 
that  of  the  neighboring  river  Czema  or  Tzema.  7.  Drubttis  or  Druphegis^  to 
the  southeast,  on  the  Kkabcn  or  8yl^  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Crajova. 

V.  SARMATIA  EUROP^A. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  Acco&DiNO  to  Ptolemy,  the  name  Sarmatia  was  applied  to  all  that  tract  of 
country  which  lay  between  the  Vistula  on  the  west,  and  the  Rhoy  now  the  Wol- 
gOy  on  the  east.  This  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  River  TanaU,  now  the 
Deny  and  the  western  portion  was  called  Sarmatia  Europaa ;  the  eastern,  Sarma- 
Ha  Asiatica. 

II.  European  Sarmatia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Oceanus  Sarmatictu, 
another  name  for  the  southern  part  of  the  Mare  Suevicum  or  Baltic,  and  the  Terra 
Incognita ;  on  the  west  by  the  Vittula  and  the  Montes  Sarmatici ;  on  the  south  by 
Dacia,  the  Euxine,  the  Tauric  CkersoneMC,  and  the  PaUu  Maotia ;  and  on  the  east, 
as  before  stated,  by  the  TamuM.  It  corresponded,  therefore,  to  part  of  Russia, 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Prussia,  dec. 

2.  History,  Tribes,  &o. 

I.  Nbithee  Herodotus  nor  Strabo  makes  mention  of  the  European  Sarmatians. 
The  Sauromate  of  Herodotus  dwelt  to  the  east  of  the  Tanois,  and  inhabited  a 
tract  of  country  extending  northward  from  the  Palus  Mabtis  equal  to  fifteen 
days'  journey  in  length.  Herodotus  also  says  that  the  Sauromatae  sprang  from 
the  intercourse  of  a  body  of  Scythians  with  some  Amazons  who  came  from  the 
River  Thermodon  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  their  language  was  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  Scythian.  Strabo  likewise  places  the  Sauromate  between  the  TamtiS 
and  the  Caspian,  and  speaks  of  the  people  west  of  the  Tanais  as  Scythians. 

II.  European  Sarmatia  therefore  comprehended  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus, 
which  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to  have  comprised  the  southeastern  part 
of  Europe,  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  River  Tanais. 

III.  The  principal  nations  in  European  Sarmatia  were,  1.  The  Veneda  or 
Venedi,  on  the  Baltic.  2.  The  Peucini  or  Bastama,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  3.  The  lazygts,  Khoxoldni,  and  HamaxSbvi,  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  modern  Russia.  4.  The  Alauni  or  Alani  Scylha,  in  the  central  part 
of  Russia^  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moscow.  The  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
possessed  of  these  people  was  very  limited.  They  are  universally  represented 
as  a  nomade  race  with  filthy  habits.  The  Venedi  appear  to  have  been  of  Ger- 
man origin.  They  were  occupied  particularly  with  the  carrying  trade  of  amber, 
that  substance  being  found  in  great  abundance  along  their  shores.  At  a  later 
day  they  were  called  Winidi  or  Wendi,  and  many  have  supposed  that  the  Yeneti 
in  Italy  were  a  branch  of  this  people. 

The  Scythians  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Asia. 
It  win  be  sufficient  here  to  state  that  they  were  in  all  probability  a  Mongolian 
race.  The  European  Scythians,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  were 
originally  from  Asia,  and  were  driven  from  their  settlements  to  the  north  of  the 
Araxes  by  the  Massagetae.  After  crossing  the  Arazes  they  descended  into  Eu- 
rope, and  drove  out  the  Cimmerians  from  the  country  which  was  afterward 
called  Scythia.  The  date  of  their  migration  into  Europe  may  be  determined 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  if  the  irruption  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Lydia  in  the 
reign  of  Ardys  (about  B.C.  640)  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  their  defeat 
by  the  Scythians. 
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3.  Rivers. 
(A.)  Bivers  flowing  into  the  Oceanus  Sarmaiicus, 

1.  VutHila.  Already  mentioned  in  the  geography  of  Geimany.  2.  GuUSha, 
now  the  Pregd.  3.  Chronust  now  the  Ntemetu  i.  Taruntu$^  now  the  Wtiuton, 
according  to  Mannert  and  Gosselin.    5.  Kkabcn^  now  probably  the  Dftfia. 

(B.)  Rivers  Avowing  into  the  Pontus  Euxinus. 

1.  Danastrus  {ot  Danaster),  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Tyros  (Tvpof),  now  theJMei^ 
ter,  2.  Hypdnis  (Tiravtc),  now  the  Bo^.  3.  BorytthencM  (BopvaOivfi^),  called, 
also,  the  Danapris,  now  the  Dnieper.  4.  Hypacarit,  now  the  CaniJvcAai^  falliog 
into  the  iSinux  CarctnUe^,  near  the  city  of  Carctne.  Ptolemy  calls  this  river  the 
CareinUes. 

(C.)  Rivers  flowing  into  the  Palus  Maotis. 

1.  Lycw  (Avjcof),  now  probably  the  Kalmius.  2.  Tanais  (TavaZf),  now  the 
Dan,  rising  in  the  Valdai  hills,  in  the  goTemment  of  Tula,  and  having  a  coarse 
of  about  eight  hundred  miles.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  confounded  it  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  with  the  Rha  or  Wolga,  As  regards  the  root  of  the 
name  Tanais,  &c.,  consult  Obs.  2,  page  10. 

4.  Seas,  Gulfs,  Straits,  &o. 

1.  SamuUiciu  Oeeanus  {XapfiaTuit^  'Qiceavog),  a  name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
flonthem  part  of  the  Mare  Suevieum  or  Baltic  Sea,  lying  along  the  coast  of  East 
Prussia,  West  Prussia,  and  part  of  Pamerania.  At  its  eastern  extremity  was 
the  Venedieus  Sinus,  now  the  Gutf  of  Riga.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  Sar- 
maticus  Oeeanus  was  the  Clylipenus  Stnus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Finnland.  What 
Ptolemy  calls  the  island  of  Baltia  in  the  Sarmatic  Ocean,  other  names  for  which 
island  were  BasUia  and  AbaJuSf  appears  to  have  been,  not  an  island,  but  the 
southern  extremity  of  Sweden. 

2.  Pontus  Eu±rnus  {Udvroc  E^eivoc),  now  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  This  sea 
had  various  names,  such  as  Mare  Cimmerium,  Mare  Ponticunif  &c.  Its  ordina- 
ry name  Euxinus  has  already  been  explained  (page  10).  The  Kuxine  was  nav- 
igated at  an  eariy  period  by  the  Greeks.  The  discovery  of  the  channel  which 
leads  to  it  from  the  Archipelago  is  probably  indicated  by  the  fable  of  Phrixus 
and  Helle,  and  the  first  voyage  into  it  by  the  expedition  of  Jason.  At  a  later 
period  the  Greeks,  and  more  especially  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  Miletus,  formed 
numerous  establishments  along  its  shores,  from  which  they  exported  slaves, 
cattle,  and  com  in  great  quantities.  The  ports  of  the  Crimea  and  the  region 
near  the  Borysthenes  exported  large  quantities  of  grain  to  Athens  and  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, which  trade  we  find  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (vii.,  147)  as  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  B.C.  480.  Under  the  Romans  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  became  pretty  well  known,  and  a-"Periplus,"  or  kind  of  survey 
of  this  sea,  is  among  the  works  attributed  to  Arrian.  In  the  times  of  the  By- 
zantine emperors,  Constantinople  drew  from  it  a  considerable  part  of  its  provi- 
sions, and  in  the  twelflh  century  the  Genoese  formed  some  establishments  on 
its  northeastern  coast,  and  carried  on  a  very  active  commerce  overland  with 
India ;  but,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  were  nearly  annihilated,  their  policy  being  averse 
to  permitting  foreign  vessels  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Constantinople.  Thus  the 
Black  Sea  remained  closed  to  the  seafaring  nations  for  two  centuries,  until  the 
Russian  power  and  commerce  arose.  For  an  account  of  the  Bosporus  Thracius 
and  the  Bosporus  CimmeriuSf  consult  page  9,  seq.  " 
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a  PiduM  MmoitB,  now  the  Sea  of  Azof  or  Anew.  The  term  Pabu,  *<  lake  or 
marsh,"  appears  more  applicable  to  this  sheet  of  water  than  that  of  **  sea,'*  for 
it  is  a  lake,  and  a  shallow  lake  too.  In  the  centre,  where  the  depth  is  greatest, 
it  is  in  a  few  places  seven  fathoms  and  a  half,  but  on  an  arerage  only  between 
six  and  seven ;  and  this  depth  continaes  to  the  Strait  of  Caffa  or  Feodosia^  the 
ancient  Bosporus  Cimmeriut,  by  which  it  is  united  to  the  Euzine.  Toward  all 
the  other  shores  its  depth  decreases  to  five  fathoms,  and  even  four  and  a  half. 
The  shallowness  of  this  sea  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  the  pre- 
vailiog  opinion  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  that  it  was  rapidly  filling  up  by  the  earthy 
matter  brought  down  by  the  rivers  which  empty  into  it.  The  same  opinion  has 
been  maintained  by  some  modem  travellers ;  but  we  do  not  possess  data  by 
which  this  question  can  be  decided,  since  we  have  as  yet  no  meads  of  compar- 
ing the  state  of  this  lake  at  difiTerent  and  remote  epochs. 

5.  Cities. 

I.  Cities  between  the  TanaU  and  BaryetheneM. — ^Among  these  we  may  enumer- 
ate the  following :  1.  Tanaia,  to  the  west  of  the  modem  Azof  or  AasoWf  an  im- 
portant trading  place,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  TanaU.  2.  Hygria^  on  the 
northem  shore  of  the  Palus  Maeotis.  3.  Cremnt,  to  the  southwest,  at  the  neck 
of  the  Pfomtmtorium  Agirum.  4.  Carcine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Hypacaria^ 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Stnua  Cardmtea,  now  the  Gulf  of  Perekop.  Herodotns 
calls  the  place  Carcinitia  (Kapaiviric). 

II.  Citiea  betuoeen  the  Boryathenea  and  Danapria. — Among  these  we  may  name, 
I.  Serimitm,  near  the  modem  Ekaterinoslav.  2.  Metropdlia,  the  same  place,  in 
aU  probability,  with  Olbia.  Mannert  thinks  that  it  is  a  corraption  of  MiUtopoHa, 
one  of  the  names  of  Olbia.  3.  OUna  or  Olbiopdiia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hypanisi 
not  far  from  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Borysthenes.  Hence  it  was 
also  called  Boryatkeniat  from  its  proximity  to  the  latter  stream.  According  to 
Herodotus,  it  was  the  central  point  of  the  Greek  maritime  settlements  in  Scythia. 
Olbia,  according  to  Strabo,  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus  in  Ionia,  and 
hence  was  called  also  Miletopolia.  It  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  strongly 
fortified  against  the  neighboring  barbarians,  and  it  was  adorned  also  with  nu- 
merous public  buildings,  temples,  dec.  Hence  the  proud  appellation  of  to  aervt 
**  the  City,'*  which  it  assumed  in  imitation  of  Athens.  The  site  is  indicated  at 
the  present  day  by  Kudak,  in  the  government  of  Kiew. 

VI.  CHERSONESUS  TAURICA. 

1.  Namb  and  Situation. 

I.  Charaoneaua  Taurtea^  "  Tauric  Chersonese,*'  was  the  ancient  name  of  that 
peninsula  which  juts  out  southward  from  European  Sarmatia,  between  the  Pon- 
tos  Euxinufl  or  Black  jSm,  and  the  Palus  Meotis,  c/  Sea  of  Azof  or  Aaacw,  It  is 
now  called  the  Crimea, 

II.  The  isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland  was  called  Taj^roa  or 
Tofkra.  On  the  west  of  this  isthmus  was  the  Sinua  Cardmtea,  now  Uie  Gnif 
ef  Perekopt  and  on  the  east  the  shallow  waters  then,  as  now,  called  *<  The  Po- 
trid  Sea  or  Lake"  H  Savpd  AdfAvii,  Palua  Putria),  The  southeastern  point  oi 
the  peninsula  was  the  Pronuntorium  Partkemumt  which  is  either  the  modeim 
Cape  Cheraonaaot  or  another  promontory  farther  sooth  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  town  of  Saiatoi  Ohaorgki.  The  southern  promontory  was  called  Crit^Met^ 
pan  (KptoO  M^omov),  now  Ajadagk  or  Kandjea  Bonn,  and  either  the  southeast- 
em  or  the  eastern  pmnt  of  the  peninsula  was  called  Corax  Promontarvam,  now 
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Cape  Kirkino9-Bumu.    On  the  east  the  peninsala  was  divided  from  the  coast.of 
Asia  by  the  Cimmerian  Bofpdrus. 

2.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  peninsula  appear  to  have  been  the  Cimme- 
rians, some  of  whom  remained  in  it  after  the  great  body  of  the  nation  had  been 
driven  from  their  seats  around  the  Pains  Maeotis  by  the  Scythians.  Clear  tra- 
ces of  this  people  remain  in  the  names  of  CimmerioUi  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
peninsula,  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  the  Cinmierian  Chersonese  (as  the  penin- 
sula was  sometimes  called),  and  in  its  modem  appellations  of  Crimea  and  Crim 
Tartary. 

II.  In  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Chersonesus  by  Greek  writers,  we  find  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  south  and  southeast  inhabited  by  a  piratical  people, 
called  the  Taurt,  from  whom  the  peninsula  was  called  Taurieay  and  whose  name 
remains  in  that  of  the  modem  Russian  province  of  Taurida,  in  which  the  Crimea 
is  included.  Who  these  Tauri  were  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  Strabo 
calls  them  a  Scythian  people,  but  Herodotus  clearly  distinguishes  the  Tauri 
from  the  Scythians,  as  being  a  different  nation. 

III.  It  seems  probable,  from  various  circumstances,  that  the  Tanri  were  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Cimmerian  inhabitants,  who  had  maintained  themselves  in 
the  mountains  against  the  Scythian  invaders.  The  name  Tauri  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  an  old  root,  '*  Tau"  meaning  a  mountain.  The  Tauri  were  re- 
puted by  the  Greeks  to  be  inhospitable  and  cruel  to  strangers.  They  were  said 
to  offer  human  sacrifices,  especially  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  to  a  virgin  god- 
dess, whom,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Tauri  themselves  identified  with  fphi- 
genia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  and  whose  temple  stood  on  the  promontory 
of  Parthenium. 

-  IV.  The  Greeks  became  early  acquainted  with  this  peninsula,  probably  soon 
after  the  Ionian  Greeks,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus,'  had  begun 
to  form  settlements  on  the  northern  shores  of  Ajsia  Minor,  about  six  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  Pantieapaum  is  called  by  Strabo  a  colony  of  the  Mi- 
lesians. Besides  this  place,  they  built  Theodo9ia^  now  Ftodtma  or  Kaffa^  and 
some  other  places  on  the  peninsula  forming  the  west  side  of  the  Strait  of  Cajfa. 
They  preferred  this  part  of  the  Chersonese  from  its  containing  a  large  tract  fit 
for  agriculture,  and  producing  very  rich  crops,  Strabo  says  thirty  times  the  seed 
It  was  at  one  time  considered  the  granary  of  Greece,  especially  of  Athens, 
whose  territory,  being  of  small  extent  and  of  indifferent  fertility,  was  unable  to 
maintain  its  great  population  by  its  own  produce.  At  one  time  Athens  annually 
imported  from  the  Crimea  between  300,000  and  400,000  medimni  of  grain. 
Strabo  says  that  in  one  year  the  Athenians  received  2,100,000  medimni  from 
Theodosia ;  but  the  text  is  evidently  corrupt. 

y.  The  Greek  colonies  in  the  Chersonese  were  gradually  formed  into  two 
states,  that  of  Chersonesus,  comprehending  the  smaller  peninsula,  on  the  south- 
west, and  the  kingdom  of  Bosporas,  a  narrow  slip  of  low  and  fertile  land,  on  the 
southeast.  These  two  states  were  united  under  Mithradates,  who  is  said  to 
have  died  at  Panticapeum.  The  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  with  all  the  neigh- 
boring districts,  then  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  to  Pharaa- 
oes,  the  son  of  Mithradates.  Phamaces,  however,  having  invaded  Pontus,  and 
exercised  great  cmelties  toward  the  Roman  citizens,  was  attacked  by  Julius 
Caesar  and  defeated.  He  fled  to  his  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  where  he  was  im- 
mediately murdered,  and  his  throne  was  given  by  the  dictator  to  Mithradates 
of  Pergamus,  about  B.C.  47.    This  kingdom  of  Bosporos  continued  under  the 
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Roman  emperors,  but  is  only  known  to  ns  from  the  occasional  interference  of 
tUe  Caesars  in  the  nomination  of  a  king,  or  in  attempts  to  restore  tranquillity.  A 
race  of  half  Greek,  half  barbaric  kings  continued  to  possess  the  Crimea  and  the 
neighboring  coast  of  the  Euxine  at  least  to  the  time  of  the  Antoiftnes,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus  almost  survived  the  Roman  empire,  and  only  expired  un- 
der the  ravages  of  the  Huns. 

3.  Cities. 

1.  Tapkroi  or  Taphra,  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  Chersonese  with  the  con> 
tinent.  It  is  now  Perekop.  The  name  of  the  isthmus  was  also  Taphros,  and  was 
probably  derived  from  a  ditch  (rd^poc)  which  ran  across  it,  and  which  was  dug 
and  fortified  as  a  defence  against  the  neighboring  barbarians  of  the  main  land. 
This  ditch,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(iv.,  320),  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the  peninsula  itself,  and  at  the  eastern 
part  of  it.  2.  Eupaloria,  on  the  western  coast,  founded  by  Mithradates  Eupator 
during  a  war  with  the  Scythians.  It  is  now  EupaUnia  or  K<ulov.  3.  Partus  Cth 
nut  (Krevavc)i  on  what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Achtiar,  succeeds  on  the  northern  side 
of  a  small  peninsula  terminated  by  Capt  Chersonese^  while  on  the  southern  side 
of  this  same  peninsula  is  Partus  Symbolorum  (£v/iM^(jv  A</<9v),  on  what  is  now 
the  Gulf  of  Balaklata.  On  this  peninsula  stood  the  city  of  Chersonesus,  called 
by  Mela  Cherronet  the  full  name  of  which  was  Chersonesus  HeracUotica.  It  was- 
foanded  by  a  colony  from  Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  and  was  a  large  and  flourishing 
commercial  city.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  found  near  Gurtsehi.  The  peninsula  on 
which  it  stood  was  sometimes  called  the  Small  Chersonesus,  and  the  Chersonesus 
Taurica  the  Great  Chersonesus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former.  4.  Theodosia, 
on  the  eastern  coast,  now  Caffa  (Kefa)  or  Fcodosia,  a  colony  of  the  Milesians, 
and  a  large  and  flourishing  commercial  city.  In  the  Tauric  dialect  it  was  called 
Ardauda,  "  the  city  of  the  Seven  Gods.'*  It  was  destroyed  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  Old  Caffa  was  subsequently  erected  on  its  site.  This  was 
succeeded  by  New  Caffa,  the  present  city,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  which 
became  a  place  of  great  trade  under  the  Genoese.  5.  Panticapaum^  called,  also, 
Bospdrus^  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bosporus. 
This  was  also  an  early  settlement  of  the  Milesians,  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
trade.  It  had  a  double  harbor.  This  city  was  the  residence  of  both  the  earlier 
and  later  kings  of  the  Bosporus.  The  modem  Kertsch  occupies  its  site,  which 
the  Russians  also  call  Wospor^  a  corruption  of  Bosporus.  6.  Cimmerium,  in  the 
interior,  now  Erski  Krim,  or  **  Old  Krim."  There  were  several  other  places  in 
the  interior  besides  Cimmehum,  but  none  of  any  importance. 

11.  COUNTRIES  SOUTH  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

These  consist  of  the  twehe  following  countries,  beginning  from  the  west, 
namely, 

1.  RSTIA.  5.  MCBSIA. 

6.  Italia. 

7.  iLLYBICnM. 

8.  Epirus. 


2.  ViNOELIClA. 

3.  NORICUM. 

4.  PANlffONIA. 


9.  Thracia. 
10.  Macedonia. 

11.  GRiBClA. 

12.  GiLjRCjE  Ikbvlm. 


I.  R^TIA. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  RjBTiA  appears  to  have  comprehended  originally  the  whole  country  between 
tlie  north  of  Italy  and  the  Danube,  and  consequently  to  have  included  Vindelicia. 
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Dio  Cassias,  in  bis  account  of  the  eonqaeat  of  the  Raeti  and  Vindelict  by 
and  Tiberius,  only  mentions  the  Reti.  Strabo  often  speaks  of  them  as  if  the^ 
were  only  one  people ;  and  Tacitns,  in  seireral  passages,  appears  to  include  Yin- 
delicia  in  the  ^lOTince  of  Retia. 

n.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  howoTor,  these  two  countries  fonned  sepante 
provinces,  of  which  Rctia  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  HeheHi,  on  the  east 
by  Ntfrieum,  on  the  south  by  Gallia  CtMolpina,  and  on  the  north  by  VifidelicU, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Lactu  BriganlinuM  or  Lake  of  Constance,  and 
the  River  (Enua  or  Inn,  It  included,  therefore,  the  greater  put  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  the  eastern  cantons  of  Switzerland, 

2.  Inhabitants. 

I.  Trb  Reti  are  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  an  Etrusean  people,  aid 
their  countiy  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  homes  of  that  race.  They  an 
first  mentioned  by  Polybius  as  one  of  the  communities  through  whose  eoontry 
there  was  a  passage  across  the  Alps.  They  were  a  brave  and  enterprising 
race,  and  for  a  long  time  committed  constant  robberies  in  Gaul  and  the  north 
of  Italy. 

II.  Augustus  at  length  sent  Dnisus  against  them  (B.C.  16),  who  subdued  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  delivered  Italy  from  their  depredations.  Bot» 
as  they  still  continued  to  trouble  the  province  of  Gaul,  Tiberius  also  was  sent 
against  them,  who  attacked  them  near  the  Laeua  Briganiimu,  and  reduced  the 
whole  of  the  country.  The  greater  part  of  their  youth  were  carried  away,  and 
only  sufficient  left  to  cultivate  the  land.  The  victories  of  Drusus  and  Tiberins 
are  celebrated  by  Horace. 

III.  The  Reti  were  divided,  according  to  Pliny,  into  many  states  or  tribes. 
Of  these  the  most  important  were,  1.  The  LepanHi,  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  province.  2.  The  TridenHni,  in  the  southeastern.-  8.  The  Genauni,  wheni 
Horace  mentions,  east  of  the  Lepontii.  4.  The  VeimihuSf  near  the. sources  of 
the  Athesis,  now  Aiige.  6.  The  Brixeniet,  north  of  the  Tridentini.  6.  The 
Brenni  or  Breuni,  north  of  the  Retian  Alps,  also  mentioned  by  Horace. 

3.  Face  of  the  Country,  &c. 

I.  The  great  chain  of  the  Alps  passes  almost  through  the  centre  of  this  prarr- 
ince,  and  bears  various  names  in  different  parts  of  it.  On  the  western  borden 
are  the  Alpes  Pennirue,  in  the  northwest  are  the  Alpes  Lepomia,  and  on  the  noiHi 
are  the  Alpes  Summa,  succeeded  by  the  Alpes  Raiica.  These  mountains  wew 
all  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  the  R»ti. 

II.  Several  large  rivers  rise  in  these  mountains,  of  which  the  most  important 
were,  1.  The  Rkenui  or  Rhine,  rising  in  the  Lepontine  Alps.  2.  The  Rhodantu 
or  Rhone,  rising  in  the  same  vicinity.  3.  The  Ticmu  or  Tenno,  a  tributary  of 
the  Po,  rising  in  the  same  division  of  the  Alps.  4.  The  Addua  or  Adda,  another 
Italian  river,  rising  in  the  Retian  Alps.  6.  The  Atheeit  or  Adige,  rising  in  the 
same  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  Adriatic ;  and,  6.  The  (Enus  or  /nn,  a  tributary 
of  the  Danube. 

ni.  The  valleys  between  these  mountains  were  very  fertile,  and  were  partio- 
uhurly  celebrated  for  their  grapes,  from  which  excellent  wine  was  made.  Hie 
Rstian  wine  was  the  favorite  wine  of  Augustus. 

TV,  The  only  phioe  of  importance  in  Retia  was  Tridenium,  now  TrenL 
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II.  VINDELICIA. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  Vindilieia  was  the  ancient  name  of  a  tract  which  contains  parts  of  the 
present  countries  of  Suabia  and  BoMriay  in  Southern  Germany.  It  extended 
from  the  Locus  Briganiimu^  or  Lake  of  Conatanee^  in  a  northeast  direction  as  fiur 
as  the  junction  of  the  (Enus,  now  /»»,  with  the  Danube,  and  from  the  northern 
frontier  of  Retia  in  the  south  to  the  Danube  in  the  north.  On  the  east  it  had 
the  province  of  Noricum. 

II.  In  the  Roman  division  of  the  provinces  it  was  at  first  a  part  of  Raetia, 
hat  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  formed  into  a  separate  province.  At  first 
it  was  called  the  province  of  Ratia  Sccunda^  but  this  name  was  gradually 
supplanted  by  Vindelicia^  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Sextus  Rufus  (c.  8). 
The  name  Vindelicia  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Vindetici,  a  warlike  tribe  in  Mm 
southern  mountainous  part  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  thought  that  this  tribe  had 
its  name  from  the  Vtndo  and  LicuM,  now  the  Wertach  and  the  Lech,  which  were 
two  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  between  which  were  their  original  settlements. 

2.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Vindelicia  were  probably  of  the  same  origin  with 
the  Rsti.  The  principal  tribes  were  tbe  following:  1.  VindiUcit  already  men- 
tioned. 2.  Jsarii,  on  tbe  River  harue  or  hargus,  now  the  her.  3.  Licaies,  on 
the  Licus,  now  the  Lech.  4.  Brtgantii,  on  tbe  Ijacus  Brigantimis.  5.  A  large 
number  of  Boii,  who  settled  between  the  (Emu,  now  the  Inn,  and  the  Itana, 
after  they  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  Bohemia  by  the  MarcomoMni. 

11/ From  the  third  century  Vindelicia  was  constantly  invaded  by  German 
tribes,  and  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  it  was  entirely  occupied  by  the 
Alemanni  and  Boiarii,  and  the  ancient  population,  among  whom  were  many 
Roman  colonists,  were  either  exterminated  or  else  became  serfe  of  the  eon- 
querors,  and  were  then  Germanized. 

3.  Rivers. 

1.  Danubitu,  already  described.  All  the  others  that  here  follow  are  tributa- 
ries of  that  stream.  Thus,  2.  Vindo  or  Verdo,  now  the  Wertach.  3.  Lieus,  now 
the  Lech.  4.  laarue  or  laargut,  now  the  leer.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
River  laants,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  receiving  the  Atagis,  and  emptying  into  the 
Hadriatic.  This  latter  Uarus  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Athena,  now  the 
Adige,  5.  GurUia,  now  the  Gant.  6.  Ilargua,  now  the  Bier,  separating,  at  the 
present  day,  Suabia  from  Bavaria. 

4.  Cities. 

The  Romans  founded  many  colonies  in  Vindelicia,  a  great  number  of  which 
still  exist,  and  their  present  names  are  generally  corruptions  of  the  Roman  ones. 
We  will  enumerate  some  of  these  along  wHh  other  places :  1.  Auguata  FumU- 
tcontm,  now  Augaburg,  which  Tacitus  calls  "  aplendidiMaima  ReUut  Provincia  cO' 
iania.'*  This  colony  was  planted  by  Augustus  about  twelve  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  province.  It  stood  near  the 
influx  of  the  Vindo  into  the  Licos,  and  between  the  two  rivers.  2.  Regtnum  of 
Casira  Regina,  to  tbe  northeast,  on  the  Danube.  It  was  previously  a  Celtic 
town  called  Artobriga,  and  was  converted  into  a  frontier  fortress  by  tbe  Ro 
nana.    About  the  beginoing  of  the  seventh  centuiy  it  took  the  name  of  Radaa 
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pona,  and  is  now  Ratisban,  8.  Campodenum  or  Cambodthtttnif  to  the  sonthwest 
of  Augusta,  now  KempUn.  4.  Guntia,  to  the  northwest  of  Augusta,  now  Gwiz- 
hurg,  where  Roman  inscriptions  have  been  found.  6.  Brigantia,  to  the  south- 
west of  Gampodunum,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Laetu  Briganitmu.  It  is 
now  Bregenz.  6.  Vemania^  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  now  Wangen.  7.  Ba- 
tata Ctutrat  now  Passau^  at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and  the  Danube.  8.  Pona 
(Em,  now  MuUdorf,  on  the  Inn.  This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with 
(Eni  Pons  or  (Eniponiumy  the  Latinized  name  of  Innthruck  in  the  Tyrol. 

III.  NORICUM. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  Norieam  (rd  NupiKov)  took  its  name  from  the  tribe  of  the  Nond^  who  were 
the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  one  in  the  land.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Danubct  on  the  west  by  Vvndelicia  and  Rtttiat  on  the  east  by  Pannonia^ 
and  on  the  south  by  lUyricum  and  Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  was  separated  from  Yin- 
delicia  by  the  (Entu,  now  the  Inn,  and  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  by  the  Alpes  Car- 
niea  or  Julia,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  boundaries  between  Noricum 
and  Pannonia,  as  they  differed  at  various  times. 

II.  Noricum  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Styria,  Ca- 
rintfua,  and  Salzburg,  and  to  part  of  Austria  and  Bavaria, 

III.  Noricum  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  branch  of  the  Alps, 
which  was  called  the  Alpes  Norica.  These  mountains  appear  to  have  been  in- 
habited from  the  earliest  times  by  various  tribes  of  Celtic  ori^n,  of  whom  the 
roost  celebrated  and  powerful  were  the  Norici.  Noricum  was  conquered  by 
Augustus,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a  province. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  province  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  founded  the 
colony  Sabaria,  which  was  afterward  included  in  Pannonia.  From  the  "  Noti- 
tia  Imperii"  we  learn  that  Noricum  was  subsequently  divided  into  two  provin- 
ces, Noricum  Ripense  and  Noricum  Mediterraneum,  which  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  Alpes  Norice.  The  former,  which  lay  along  the  Danube,  was 
always  guarded  by  a  strong  military  force,  under  the  command  of  a  dux. 

IV.  The  iron  of  Noricum  was  in  much  request  among  the  Romans,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  gold  was  formerly  found  in  this  province  in  great  abundance. 

2.  Tribes  and  Cities. 

I.  In  addition  to  the  Norici  already  mentioned,  Noricum  was  inhabited  in  the 
vest  by  the  Sevdees,  Alauni,  and  Ambisontii ;  but  of  these  tribes  we  know  hardly 
any  thing  except  the  names. 

II.  Among  the  cities  of  Noricum  the  following  were  the  most  important : 
1.  Noreia,  the  capital  of  the  Norici,  where  Carbo  was  routed  by  the  Cimbri, 
B.C.  113.  It  was  besieged  in  the  time  of  Caesar  by  the  Boii,  and  was  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  the  Romans.  The  ancient  site  is  near  Newmark  in  Styria. 
8.  Juvdvia  or  Juvavum,  to  the  northwest,  now  Salzburg,  a  colony  founded  by 
Hadrian.  S.  OvUia,  called  subsequently  Otilabis,  to  the  northeast,  and  which 
took  its  name  from  the  flocks  of  sheep  accustomed  at  one  time  to  be  fed  here. 
It  was  founded  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  is  now  Wels,  on  the  River  Traun. 
4.  Lentia,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Danube,  now  Lenz.  It  was  built  by  Gratian. 
6.  Lauriacum,  just  below  the  preceding,  now  the  village  of  Lohr,  near  the  city 
of  Ens,  on  the  Danube.  It  was  the  most  important  place  in  Noricum  Ripense, 
and  ^BS  founded  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  There  was  here  an  important  manufac- 
toiy  of  bucklers.  6.  Boiodiinum,  at  the  junction  of  the  (Enus  and  the  Danube, 
now  Tnnstadt. 
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IV.  PANNONIA. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  This  proyince  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Danube^  on  the 
south  by  Rlyriaim  and  Mana,  and  on  the  west  by  Noricum.  It  was  separated 
from  Moesta  by  the  Savus,  now  the  Saoe^  and  from  Illyricum  by  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Samu ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
boundaries  between  it  and  Noricum,  as  they  dilTered  at  various  times.  Under 
the  early  Roman  emperors,  Pannonia  could  not  have  extended  much  further 
west  than  the  Arrdbo,  now  the  Raab,  if  Pliny  is  correct  in  placing  Sabaria  in 
Noricum ;  but  in  later  times  the  two  provinces  appear  to  have  been  separated 
by  Mons  Cetius^  now  the  Kohlenberg.  / 

II.  Pannonia,  therefore,  according  to  this  last  arrangement,  would  correspond 
to  Sclavonia,  parts  of  Hungary^  Lower  Austria,  Styria,  Croatia,  and  those  parts 
of  Turkish  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Sertfia,  which  immediately  touch  upon  the  Savt. 

III.  The  Pannonians  are  called  Paines  by  some  of  the  Greek  writers,  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  clearly  a  mistake,  arising  from  the  similarity  of  the  names. 
The  Peones  were  probably  a  Thracian  people,  while  the  Pannonians  belonged 
either  to  the  Celtic  or  Germanic  race.  They  were  first  attacked  by  Augustus 
(B.C.  35),  and  were  subdued  during  his  reign  by  Tiberius,  and  reduced  to  the 
Ibrm  of  a  province.  We  learn  ih>m  Tacitus  that,  at  the  death  of  Augustus, 
there  were  several  legions  stationed  in  Pannonia,  which  was  then  regarded, 
and  continued  to  be  so  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Roman  provinces,  on  account  of  its  bordering  upon  the  pow- 
erful nations  of  the  Quadi  and  lazyges. 

2.  Roman  Divisions  of  Pannonia. 

Undir  the  early  Roman  emperors  Pannonia  formed  only  one  province ;  it 
was  afterward  divided,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  into  two  provinces,  Pan- 
nonia Superior  and  Pannonia  Inferior,  the  former  comprising  the  western,  and 
the  latter  the  eastern  part  of  the  original  province.  They  were  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  at  which  the  Arrabo  flows  into 
the  Danube,  southward  to  the  Savus.  A  new  division  of  the  provinces  was 
subsequently  made  by  the  Emperor  Galerius.  The  southern  part  of  the  two 
former  provinces,  comprising  the  country  between  the  Dravus  and  Saous,  was 
formed  into  a  new  province,  and  called  Sdvia  or  Pannonia  Secunda,  but  the 
northern  part  was  still  divided  into  two  provinces  as  before.  The  western  part 
retained  the  name  of  Pannonia  Superior  or  Pannonia  Prima ;  but  the  name  of 
the  eastern  province  was  changed  to  that  of  Valeria,  in  honor  of  the  wife  of 
Galerius,  who  cleared  a  great  portion  of  the  land  in  the  north  of  Pannonia  of 
its  woods,  and  connected  the  lake  of  Peiso  or  Pelso,  now  the  Platen  See,  with 
the  Danube  by  means  of  a  canal.  Pannonia  was  thus  divided  into  three  prov- 
inces, which  division  appears  to  have  continued  till  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

3.  Mountains.    ' 

1.  Mans  cuius,  now  the  KahUnberg,  a  chain  fifty  miles  in  extent.  3.  Mons 
Albius,  now  Alben  or  Javomick,  a  part  of  the  Alpes  Julia.  3.  Mons  Ocra,  now 
the  Bimbaumer  Wold,  or  that  part  of  the  Julian  Alps  which  lies  between  Oarz 
and  Laybaeh.    4.  Mons  Claudius,  now  the  Bacherberg. 
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4.   RiVERfi. 

Thb  principal  rrren  were,  1.  The  Arraho  or  Narrabo,  now  the  Radb^  flowing 
into  the  Danube.  2.  The  Drdvus,  now  the  Drove,  a  tribntaiy  of  the  same  etream. 
8.  The  SavuSf  now  the  Save^  another  tributary. 

5.  Cities. 

Pannonia  possessed  several  cities  of  importance,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
appear  to  have  principally  depended  for  their  support  upon  the  numerous  legions 
which  were  quartered  in  dHTerent  parts  of  the  proyince.  Following  the  course 
of  the  Danube,  the  first  city  we  come  to  after  leaving  Noricum  is  Vijtdobdnm, 
now  Vienna,  called  Vianiomina  by  Pliny,  who  places  it  in  NoricuoL  In  Ptole- 
my's time  it  was  called  Juliobona,  and  was  the  station  of  a  legion.  It  is  called 
by  most  later  writers  Vindobomh  as  first  given  by  us ;  but  in  the  "  Notitia  Im- 
perii" it  is  written  Vindomana.  3.  The  next  city  of  importance  below  Vindo- 
bona,  on  the  Danube,  is  Carnuntum,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  the  most  important  place  in  the  north  of  Pannonia.  It  appears  from 
the  account  of  Pliny  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance. The  amber  which  was  collected  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe  was 
brought  to  this  city,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  dififerent  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  Marcus  Antoninus  in  the  war 
which  he  carried  on  with  the  Marcomanni.  In  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  that  is,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  it  was  almost  without  any 
population.    Its  ruins  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alienburg. 

3.  Below  Camuntum,  on  the  Danube,  was  Briganlium  or  Bregatium,  the  site 
of  which  is  fixed  by  Mannert  at  the  village  of  Szony,  in  Lower  Hungary.  Am- 
mianus Marcellinus  calls  it  Bregiiio.  It  was  the  station  of  a  Roman  legion, 
and  here  the  Emperor  Valentinian  I.  died,  while  making  preparations  for  a  war 
against  the  Quadi.  4.  Following  the  course  of  the  Danube,  we  come  next  to 
Aquincum  or  Acincunij  now  Buda,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  0/bi,  a  name  in- 
dicative of  its  natural  sudatories  or  hot  baths.  It  was  the  principal  city  in  the 
province  of  Valeriat  snd  the  station  of  a  legion.  In  a  later  age,  Attila  made  it 
occasionally  his  residence.  The  Romans  had  a  military  station  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  which  was  called  ConlTa-Acincum,  and  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Petth.  6.  South  of  Acincum,  on  the  Danube,  in  the 
province  of  Savia,  was  Milata  or  MilalOf  afterward  called  Bononia,  and  now 
lUok  or  Ujlak.  6.  Below  it  was  Acumincum,  now  PeUnoardein.  7.  And  below 
Acumincum  was  Taumnum,  now  Semlin,  the  most  easterly  town  in  the  prov- 
ince, near  the  confluence  of  the  Savus  with  the  Danube. 

The  most  important  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  Pannonia  were,  1.  SiscU, 
now  Szitzek.  2.  CihaliB  or  Cibalis,  now  Vinkoucze.  3.  iStnntKfii,  now  Sch^- 
bacz.  These  three  towns  were  all  on  the  Save.  Siscia  was  on  the  bordere 
of  Illyricum,  and  the  most  important  town  in  Pannonia  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tos.  Cibola  or  Cihalia  was  situate  a  considerable  distance  below  the  preceding, 
and  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  Licinianus  by  Constantino.  It  was  also 
the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Gratianus.  Sirmium  was  below  Cibalse,  and, 
under  the  later  Roman  emperors,  was  the  principal  town  in  Pannonia.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  emperors  when  they  visited  the  province,  and  there  was, 
according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinos,  an  imperial  palace  in  the  town.  4.  Mur- 
iia :  at  this  place  the  fleet  of  the  Lower  Danube  was  stationed,  and  near  it 
MagnentiuB  was  defeated  by  Constantius. 
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V.  MCESIA. 
1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  Masia  was  the  name  of  a  proyioce  of  the  Roman  empire,  extendiog  north 
of  the  range  of  Mount  Hamus,  the  modern  Balkan,  as  far  as  the  Danube*  and 
eastward  to  the  Eoxine.  Its  boundaries  to  the  west  were  the  rivers  Dnnut 
and  Sattu,  now  the  Drina  and  th^  Save,  which  divided  it  from  Pannonia  and 
lUyhcum.  It  corresponded,  therefore,  to  the  present  provinces  of  Servia  and 
Btdgaria. 

II.  Strabo  says  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Myni 
(H dffoi),  and  w^re  a  tribe  of  Thracians,  like  their  eastern  neighbors  the  Getse, 
with  whom  they  have  been  confounded,  and  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  Mysi  of  Asia  Minor. 

III.  The  Romans  first  invaded  their  country  under  Augustus,  and  it  was  aft- 
erward made  into  a  Roman  province,  and  divided  into  Masia  Superior,  to  the 
west,  between  the  Drinu*  and  the  (Esau,  the  modern  Esker,  and  Masia  Inferior, 
extending  from  the  CEscus  to  the  Euxine. 

IV.  The  conquest  of  Dacia  by  Trajan  removed  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
further  north,  beyond  Moesia ;  but  Aurelian  having,  about  A.D.  250,  for  purpo- 
ses of  safety,  transplanted  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Dacia  to  the  right  side  of 
tlie  Danube,  the  name  of  Daeia  Aureliani  was  given  to  that  part  of  Moesia  which 
was  now  occupied  by  them,  in  contradistinction  from  Dacia  Trajani,  as  the  old 
province  of  Dacia  had  been  called.  This  act  of  Aurelian 's  doubly  strengthened 
the  frontier  of  the  empire  by  rendering  the  Danube  its  boundary,  and  by  aban- 
doning a  district  too  distant  to  be  easily  defiended,  and  too  thinly  peopled  to  de- 
fend itself    Moesia  thus  again  became  a  border  province. 

y.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  Goths,  afler  several  attempts,  crossed  the  Dan- 
ube, and  occupied  Moesia,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valens.  The  Moeso- 
Goths,  for  whom  Ulphilas  translated  the  Scriptures,  were  a  branch  of  Goths  set- 
tled in  Moesia.  Some  centuries  later,  the  Bulgarians  and  Sclavonians  occupied 
Mm  CQuntiy  of  Moesia,  and  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Serina, 

2.  Rivers. 

All  the  rivers  of  Moesia  that  are  deserving  of  notice  flow  into  the  Danube ; 
such  as,  1.  Savui,  now  the  Save,  which  receives  the  Drinus,  now  the  Drina. 
%  MarguM,  now  the  Morawa.  3.  Tintachut,  now  the  Timak.  4.  iE*ctu,  now 
the  laker.  5.  Escdmus,  now  the  Ozma.  6.  latrus  or  lantrus,  now  the  lantra. 
7.  Noes,  now  the  Kara  Lorn. 

3,  Cities. 
(A.)  Mossia  Superior. 

1.  Singidunum,  now  Belgrade.  2.  Tricomium,  at  the  junction  of  the  little 
river  Moschius  and  the  Danube,  now  Tricomi.  3.  Aureus  Mens,  near  the  mount- 
ain of  the  same  name,  where  Probus  planted  the  vine,  A.D.  278,  now  Crozca. 
f  .  Margus,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  where  Carinos  was  defeated  by  Di- 
ocletian, now  Pobritzar.  6.  Viminacium,  now  Widdin.  6.  Raiiaria,  now  Arzer- 
Palanca.  7.  Naissus,  in  the  interior,  to  the  southwest,  now  Nezza  or  Nissa. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Constantino  the  Great.  8.  Ulpianum,  south  of  Naissus, 
embellished  by  Justinian,  and  hence  called,  afler  this,  Justiniana  Seeunda,  now 
Koslendil.  9.  Sardica  or  Ulpia  Sardica^  in  a  plain  watered  by  the  River  CEscus. 
The  Emperor  Mazimian  was  bom  in  its  vicinity,  and  it  was  also  famous  for  a 
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council  held  there.  It  took  the  name  of  Ulpia  from  the  inhabitants  of  ^Ipia,  in 
Dacia  Trajani,  having  been  transferred  thither.  It  is  now  TriadUza,  near  Sophia- 
10.  Tauresium,  to  the  somtbeast,  Justinian's  birth-place,  now  €Hu$teniU. 

(B.)  Mcssia  Inferior. 

1.  Nieopolu  ad  Istrum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  latrus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Danube.  It  was  built  by  Trajan  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  over  the 
Dacians,  and  is  now  Nicopoli.  This  place  was  the  residence  of  Ulphilas.  3.  Do- 
T09tdrumt  on  the  Danube,  now  SiUstria  or  Sistria,  the  station  of  the  eleventh 
legion.  3.  AxiopdUt,  now  JSomom.  Here,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  Danube 
changed  its  name  to  later.  4.  Trotmis,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Ovid  in  his  Epistles  from  Pontus.  6.  .figi»9U9f  to  the  east,  Ovid's 
.£gypeus.  6.  Tibisea,  a  fortified  post,  near  the  Pons  Darii,  on  the  spot  where 
Darius  Hystaspis  constructed  his  bridge  over  the  Ister.  7.  IttropdUM,  below  the 
mouths  of  the  Ister,  a  Milesian  coIony»  subsequently  called  Cotutantia,  and  now 
Chxastangt.  8.  TVrnit,  to  the  southwest,  Ovid's  place  of  exile,  now  Tomiawar^ 
on  the  coast  of  Bulgaria.  9.  Oduaust  to  the  south,  also  on  the  coast,  now  Var- 
na. 10.  Jlfaretandpd/t#,  west  of  the  preceding,  a  settlement  of  Trajan's,  and 
named  after  his  sister  Marcia.  It  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  EMki  Siamboul^  by 
the  Bulgarians  PrtMthlara,  and  by  the  Greeks  MarcenofoU, 

That  part  of  Lower  Moesia  which  lay  between  the  Euxine,  the  mouths  of  the 
Ister,  and  Mount  Hemus,  and  fbrming,  therefore,  a  considerable  tract  along  the 
shore,  was  sometimes  called  Pontus,  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  Pon- 
tus in  Asia  Minor.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  former  in  the  poetiy  of 
Ovid,  after  his  exile.  Tomi  lay  in  this  district,  and  Ovid's  EpiMtoUt  <  Ponto  de- 
rived their  name  fh>m  this  quarter. 

VI.  ITALIA. 

1.  Name. 

I.  The  origin  of  the  name  Italia  is  unoertain.  Some  of  the 
anoient  writers  derived  the  term  from  Italus^  a  monarch  or 
chieftain  of  the  CBnotri;  while  others  made  the  word  have  ref- 
erence to  the  numerous  and  fine  oxen  which  tiie  country  pro» 
duced,  and  accordingly  deduced  the  name  firom  the  Greek  tra. 
;t^,  or  its  corresponding  Latin  term  vttulus.  Niebuhr,  how* 
ever,  with  great  plausibility,  maintains  that  Italia  means  noth- 
ing more  than  the  country  of  the  Itali,  and  is  identical  with 
Vitalia^  the  Itali  having  been  also  originally  called  Vitali. 

n.  Other  names  for  Italy  were  Hesperia,  Ausonia^  Satumiay 
and  (Enotria.  The  first  of  these  was  originally  given  to  it  by 
the  Greeks^  and  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Latin  poets, 
and  means  ^'  the  Western  Land,"  having  reference  to  the  po> 
sition  of  Italy,  as  being  to  the  west  of  Greece.  The  names 
Ausonia  and  Saturnia  originated  with  the  Latin  poets,  and  the 
former  means  '^  the  land  of  the  Ausones,"  an  ancient  people  of 
the  country ;  the  latter,  <'  the  land  of  Saturn,"  in  aUusion  to 
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the  legend  of  Saturn's  having  taken  up  his  dwelUng-plaoe  in 
Italy  when  driven  from  the  skies.  The  term  (Enotriay  or  ^*  the 
land  of  the  OBnotri,"  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  was  applied  hj 
that  nation  merely  to  the  peninsula  forming  the  southwestern 
part  of  Italy,  where  dwelt  the  CEnotri,  an  ancient  race.  The 
Roman  poets,  however,  extended  the  appellation  to  the  whole 
of  Italy. 

ni.  The  name  Italia  was  originally  only  a  partial  denomi- 
nation, and  was  given  at  first  to  that  southern  extremity  of  the 
boot  which  lay  below  the  Sinus  Scyllaceus  or  ScylleticuSy  now 
Gulf  of  Sguillacej  and  the  Sinus  Teriwtus  or  Lameticus,  now 
Gulf  of  St  Euphemia. 

rV.  It  was  afterward  extended  to  all  the  country  south  of 
the  River  Laus^  in  the  west,  which  empties  into  the  Laus  Si^ 
nuSy  and  the  city  of  Metapontum  in  the  east,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  Tarentum  itself  being  still,  as  yet,  be« 
yond  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  belonging  to  lapygia.  At  a  still 
later  period,  when  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  south  of  the  pen- 
insula formed  an  alliance  among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  protection  against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  on  the  other,  the  name 
Italia  comprehended  the  whole  country  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Posidonia  or  PcRstum  to  Tarentum, 

V.  After  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  B.C;  278,  when  the  Romans 
had  become  masters  of  the  whole  of  southern  Italy,  the  name 
Italia  comprised  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula up  to  the  River  Tiber y  including  also  a  part  of  Picenum. 
Again,  about  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  name  was  used  in  a 
still  wider  sense,  embracing  the  whole  country  to  the  south  of 
the  Rubicon^  on  the  upper  coast,  and  the  Macra-on  the  lower. 
And  finally,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  name  Italia  was  ex- 
tended to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

VI.  Previously  to  this  last-mentioned  and  final  extension  of 
the  name,  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  rivers  Rubicon 
and  Macra  had  been  called  Oallia  Cisalpinay  or  Gaul  on  this 
(the  Roman)  side  of  the  Alps,  to  distinguish  it  from  Gallia 
Transalpina^  or  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps.  So  again,  when  Italy 
extended  up  to  the  Rubicon  and  Macra,  it  was  commonly  re- 
garded as  being  subdivided  into  two  portions,  namely,  Italia 
Propria  and  Magna  Qrceday  the  boundaries  between  the  two> 
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being  the  River  Silarus,  now  SelCy  on  the  lower  coast,  flow- 
ing into  the  Sinus  Pcestanus  and  the  FrentOj  now  Fortore^  on 
the  upper,  near  the  southern  confines  of  the  te^itory  of  the 
Frentani, 

VII.  Hence  arose  the  common  division  of  the  peninsula  into 
three  great  portions,  namely,  Gallia  Cisalpina  in  the  north, 
Italia  Propria  in  the  centre,  and  Magna  Grcecia  in  the  south. 

Ob8.  1.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Italia  from  Ira^  or  vituliu,  is  given  by 
Festus,  "  Italia  dicta,  quod  magnos  italos,  i.  e.,  boves,  habetf^*  and  also  by  Aulus 
Gellius  (xi.,  1)  from  Varro  :  *'M.  Varro,  in  antiguitalibus  rerum  humanarunif  tcrram 
Italiam  de  Graco  vocabulo  afpeUatam  acripsit ;  quomam  hates  veteri  lingua  IrdXoi 
voeitati  sintt  buceraque  in  ea  terra  gigni  pascique  solita  sint  complurimay  Both 
of  these  etymologies  are  deservedly  condemned  by  Niebuhr.  The  Oscan  name 
of  Italy  was  Vitellium,  following  the  analogy  of  Latium,  Samnium,  &c.  Servius 
mentions  Vitalia  as  one  among  the  various  names  of  the  country.  (Ad  JBn.t 
vii.,  328.) 

2.  The  name  Hesperia  was  also  applied  sometimes  to  Spain,  but  then,  for  dis- 
tinction* sake,  this  latter  country  was  usually  termed  Httsperia  tUtima.  (Con- 
sult page  14.)    Virgil  styles  Italy  Hesperia  Magna.    {JEn.,  i.,  569.) 

3.  Saturn,  according  to  the  legend,  concealed  himself  in  Latium,  and  benoe 
the  poetic  derivation  of  the  name  Latium,  from  lateo,  '*  to  lie  hid.**  Compare 
(hid.  Fast.,  i.,  238,  scq.  There  is  a  singular  coincidence  between  this  fable  and 
the  derivation  which  some  give  of  the  name  Satumus  from  the  Hebrew  sathar, 
i  e.,  "  latuit,"  »« se  abseondit." 

2.  Boundaries  and  Divisions. 

I.  The  boundaries  of  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  may  be 
given  as  follows :  on  the  north  the  Alps,  on  the  south  the  Mare 
Ionium  or  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  northeast  the  Mare  Superum  or 
Hadriaticuniy  now  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  on  the  southwest  the 
Mare  Inferum  or  Tyrrhenum^  now  the  Sea  of  Italy. 

II.  The  extreme  limit  of  Italy  to  the  northwest  was  formed 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  the  Alpes  Maritime  or  Maritime 
Alps,  and  the  River  Varus,  now  Var,  which  empties  into  the 
Sinus  Ligusticus  or  Gulf  of  Genoa,  The  limit  to  the  north- 
east, in  the  time  of  that  same  emperor,  was  at  first  Tergeste^ 
now  Trieste ;  but  when  the  province  of  Histria  was  included 
by  Augustus  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  northeastern  limit 
was  removed  to  the  little  river  Arsia,  now  the  Arsa, 

III.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny  that,  after  Augustus  had  ex- 
tended the  frontiers  of  Italy  to  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Riv- 
er Arsia,  he  divided  that  country  into  eleven  regions :  1.  Cam^ 
pania,  including  also  Latium.  2.  Apulia,  to  which  was  an- 
nexed part  of  Samnium.    3.  Lucania  and  Bruttium,    4.  Sam- 
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niuMf  together  with  the  country  of  the  SabineSy  Marsiy  JEquij 
&c.  5.  Picenum,  6.  Umbria,  7.  Etruria,  8.  Flaminiay  ex- 
tending from  the  Apennines  to  the  Pctdus  or  Po.     9.  LigvHa. 

10.  Ven^tia,  containing  Hisiria  and  the  country  of  the  Camu 

11.  Transpdddnaj  comprehending  what  remained  between  Ve- 
netia  and  the  Alps.  This  division,  however,  is  too  seldom  no- 
ticed to  be  of  much  utility.  The  following  distribution  has 
been  adopted  by  most  geographical  writers,  and  will  be  found 
much  more  convenient,  namely : 

1.  Liguria;  2^  Gallia  Cisalpina;  3.  FiSln^/f  a,  including  the 
Carni  and  Hisiria;  4.  Etruria;  5.  Umbria  and  Picenum; 

6.  The  Sabinij  JEqui^  Marsi^  Pelignij  Vestinij  Marructni ; 

7.  Boma ;  8.  Latium ;  9.  Campania ;  10.  Samnium  and  the 
Frentani  ;  11.  Apulia^  including  Dauma  and  Messdpia  or  /o- 
pygia  ;  12.  Ltwdnia  ;  13.  Bruttium, 

3.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  greater  part  of  Italy  was  inhabited  in  the  earliest  times 
by  PelasgianSj  belonging  to  the  same  stock  as  the  original  in- 
habitants of  Greece,  and,  in  aU  probability,  forming  part  of  the 
great  Sclavonic  race. 

n.  The  Siculiy  about  the  lower  part  of  the  Tiber,  the  Tyr^ 
rheni  in  Etruria,  the  Aborigines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Reate 
(called,  also,  Casd,  Prisciy  and  Sacrdni)^  the  Chones  and  (EnO' 
trians  in  the  west,  and  the  Peucetians  in  the  east  of  southern 
Italy,  appear  all  to  have  been  branches  of  this  same  widely- 
spread  race  of  the  Pelasgians. 

in.  A  second  great  tribe  who  inhabited  the  north  of  Italy 
were  the  Umbri,  who  are  called  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Their  territory  seems  originally  to  have  been 
very  extensive,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  stock  as  the  ancient  Siculi ;  but  the  Umbri- 
ans  are  for  us  only  the  name  of  a  great  forgotten  people. 

rV.  The  country  in  the  northwest  of  Italy  was  'inhabited  by 
the  Ligurians,  who  in  early  times  seem  to  have  occupied  a 
much  larger  tract  of  country  than  afterward:  their  history, 
however,  is  unfortunately  unknown  to  us  till  the  time  when 
we  find  their  nation  in  a  state  of  decay  and  dissolution. 

V.  The  country  between  the  Tiber  and  the  lower  sea,  and  as 
far  north  as  the  Rsetian  Alps,  was  inhabited  by  the  Etruscans^ 
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or,  as  they  called  themselves^  Rasena.  They  seem  to  have  in- 
vaded Italy  from  the  north,  and  to  have  subdued  the  Pelasgian 
Tyrrhenians  and  occupied  their  country.  The  Umbrians  also 
lost  a  considerable  portion  of  their  territory  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Etruscans  :  tradition  related  that  the  Etruscans  conquered 
three  hundred  Umbrian  towns ;  nay,  they  are  said  to  have  even 
carried  their  conquests  as  far  as  Campania ;  and  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus  states  that  the  towns  of  Nola  and  Capua  were  founded 
by  them  about  forty-seven  years  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Etruscans  were  a  mighty  na- 
tion. Although  their  history  is  involved  in  the  greatest  obscu- 
rity, it  is  manifest  that  they  possessed  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
zation, and  that  arts  and  sciences  flourished  among  them  long 
before  the  foundation  pf  Rome,  which  derived  many  of  its  re- 
ligious and  poUtical  forms  firom  them. 

VI.  The  country  about  Amiternum,  in  the  Apennines,  was 
inhabited  by  the  Sabines,  who  formed  the  stock  to  which  be- 
longed the  Marsij  Peligni^  Samnites,  and  Lucdni,  These 
tribes,  which  are  now  usually  called  by  the  generic  name  of 
Sabellians,  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  centrsd  and  south- 
ern Italy.  The  Vestird^  Marrucinij  and  Frentani  belonged,  in 
all  probability,  to  the  Sabellians. 

Vn.  The  Oscans  or  Opicans  inhabited  the  country  to  the 
southwest  of  the  Sabellians,  from  the  Tiber  to  the  River  Laiis. 
The  Ausdnes  or  Aurunci  formed  a  distinct  branch  of  this  race, 
and  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  Volsciy  Sidtctm^  Saticulij  and 
^qui  likewise  belonged  to  it.  The  Oscan  language  was  spo- 
ken throughout  the  southwestern  part  of  Italy,  and  was  under- 
stood even  at  Rome,  where  Oscan  plays  were  performed  and 
understood  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 

Vin.  The  peninsula  forming  the  southwest  of  Italy  was  in- 
habited by  the  (Enotri;  and  the  districts  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  CEnotri  were  occupied  by  the  Daunii,  CkoneSy  Peticetiij 
and  Sallentini  or  Messapii. 

IX.  The  whole  of  southern  Italy,  moreover,  firom  the  River 
Silarus  in  the  west,  and  the  Frento  in  the  east,  was  subse- 
quently called  Magna  Ghrcecia  (MeydAf;  'EAAdc)^  on  account  of 
the  numerous  Greek  colonies  established  in  that  part  of  the 
peninsula,  which  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  civ- 
ilization, arts,  and  literature  of  the  Italians  and  the  Greeks  of 
the  mother  country. 
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4.  Historical  Epochs. 

The  history  of  ancient  Italy  resolves  itself  most  naturally  into 
that  of  the  different  nations  inhabiting  the  peninsula,  and  in 
particular  forms  part  of  the  history  of  Rome.  We  will,  there- 
fore, not  dwell  upon  it  here. 

5.  Mountains. 

Main  Chains. 

I.  Alpes,  now  the  Alps.  Their  name  is  derived  from  their 
height,  Alp  being  the  old  Celtic  appellation  for  a  lofty  mount- 
ain. The  Alps  extend  from  the  Sinus  Flanaticus  or  Oidf  of 
CarnerOj  at  the  top  of  the  Oulf  of  Venice,  and  the  sources  of 
the  River  Colapis,  now  Kulpe^  to  Vada  Sabatiay  now  Savona^ 
on  the  Sinus  Ligusticus  or  Oulf  of  Oenoa.  The  whole  ex- 
tent, which  is  in  a  crescent  form,  is  nearly  six  hundred  British 
miles.  The  Alps  have  been  divided  by  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern geographers  into  various  portions,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  following :  1.  Alpes  MaritinuB  or  Maritime  Alps,  ex- 
tending from  the  environs  of  NtceBa,  now  JVtce,  to  Mons  VesH- 
lusy  now  Monte  Viso.  2.  Alpes  Cottice  or  Cottian  Alps,  so 
called  from  Cottius,  a  monarch  over  several  Ligurian  tribes  in 
this  quarter  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  unto  whom  he  was 
tributary.  They  reach  from  Monte  Viso  to  Mont  CeniSj  and 
contain  Mont  Genivre^  which  Hannibal,  according  to  some, 
crossed  on  his  march  into  Italy.  3.  Alpes  Oraice  or  Graian 
Alps,  the  etymology  of  which  name  has  already  been  explained 
(page  159,  7).  They  reach  from  Mont  Cents  to  the  Little  St. 
JBemardj  and  it  was  over  this  last-mentioned  mountain,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  correct  opinion,  that  the  route  of  Hannibal  into 
Italy  actually  lay.  4.  Alpes  Penntme  or  Pennine  Alps,  so 
called  from  the  Celtic  Pen,  ^'  a  summit,"  a  name  well  deserved, 
since  they  contain  the  highest  summits  and  most  dreadfrd  gla- 
ciers of  the  whole  ridge.  This  chain  bounds  the  southern  side 
of  the  ValaiSj  and  extends  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Simplon, 
5.  Alpes  LeponticB  or  Lepontian  Alps,  so  called  because  sepa- 
rating Italy  from  the  Lepontii,  in  the  southwestern  angle  of 
Rsetia.  These  are  sometimes  called  the  Helvetian  Alps,  as 
covering  western  Stoitzerlandy  and  extend  from  Mont  Rosa^  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  to  £1^.  ChtkartL    6.  Alpes  BcetioB  ot 
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Raetian  Alps,  so  called  because  separating  Italy  from  Reetia. 
They  extend  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhone,  through  the  GW- 
sans  and  Tyrolj  to  the  Dreihemspitz^  on  the  borders  of  Salz- 
burg  and  Carinthia.  7.  Alpes  Noric(B  or  Norio  Alps,  so  called 
from  their  running  off  into  and  traversing  Norioom.  They  run 
from  the  last-mentioned  point  through  all  Carinthia,  Salzburg j 
Austria^  and  Styria,  8.  Alpes  Camicm  sive  Julice,  termina- 
ting in  the  Mons  Albius,  on  the  confines  of  Illyricum.  They 
were  called  CarniccB  from  the  Carni,  who  dwelt  at  their  foot, 
wd  JtUt(B  from  Julius  Ceesar,  who  commenced  a  road  over 
them,  which  Augustus  completed. 

Obs.  1.  "  How  difibrent,"  remarks  Heeren,  "  would  have  been  the  whole  hia- 
tory  of  Europe,  had  the  Alpine  barrier,  instead  of  being  near  the  Mediterranean, 
been  removed  to  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea !  This  boundary,  it  is  true,  seems 
of  less  moment  in  our  time,  when  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Europe  has  made 
a  road  across  the  Alps,  as  well  as  a  path  over  the  ocean ;  but  it  was  of  decisive 
importance  in  antiquity.  The  north  and  south  were  then  physically,  morally, 
and  politically  divided ;  that  chain  long  remained  the  protecting  bulwark  of  the 
one  against  the  other ;  and  although  Caesar,  by  bursting  through  these  bounda- 
ries, in  some  measure  removed  the  political  landmarks,  the  distinction  still  con- 
tinaes  apparent  between  the  Roman  part  of  Europe  and  that  which  never  yielded 
to  the  Romans.'* 

2.  The  march  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  ancient  history,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  modem 
scholars.  The  following  general  results  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  well 
established:  1.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  text  of  Polybius,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  different  localities,  his  narrative  will  be  found,  on  the  whole,  to 
agree  best  with  the  supposition  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Graian  Alps  or  LiitU 
8t.  Bernard^  though  it  can  not  be  denied  that  there  are  some  difficulties  attend- 
ing this  line,  especially  in  regard  to  the  descent  into  Italy.  2.  Cslius  Antipih 
ter  certainly  represented  him  as  taking  this  route  (Ltv.,  xxi.,  38) ;  and  as  he  is 
known  to  have  followed  the  Greek  history  of  Silenus,  who  is  said  to  have  ac- 
companied Hannibal  in  many  of  his  campaigns,  his  authority  is  of  the  greatest 
weight.  3.  Livy  and  Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  both  suppose  him  to  have  crossed 
the  Cottian  Alps  or  Mont  Genivre.  But  the  main  argument  that  appears  to  have 
weighed  with  Livy,  as  it  has  done  with  several  modern  writers  on  the  subject, 
is  the  assumption  that  Hannibal  descended  in  the  first  instance  into  the  country 
of  the  Taurini,  which  is  opposed  to  the  direct  testimony  of  Polybius,  who  says 
expressly  that  he  descended  among  the  Insubrians,  and  aubteqiAently  mentions 
his  attack  on  the  Taurini.  4.  According  to  Livy  himself  (xxi.,  29),  the  Gaulish 
emissaries  who  acted  as  Hannibal's  guides  were  Boians,  and  it  was  natural  that 
these  should  conduct  him  by  the  passage  that  led  directly  into  the  territories 
of  their  allies  and  brothers  in  arms,  the  Insubrians,  rather  than  into  that  of  the 
Taurini,  who  were  at  this  very  time  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Insubrians. 
{Polyb.f  iii.,  60.)  And  this  remark  will  serve  to  explain  why  Hannibal  chose 
apparently  a  longer  route  instead  of  the  more  direct  one  of  the  Mont  Gcnevre. 
Lastly,  it  is  remarkable  that  Polybius,  though  he  censures  the  exaggerations 
Vkd  absurdities  with  which  earlier  writers  had  encumbered  their  narrative  (iii., 
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47,  seq.)f  does  not  intimate  that  any  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the  line  of  his 
march ;  and  Pompey,  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  written  in  73  B.C.  (ap.  SallutL, 
Hut.  Frag.,  lib.  iii.),  alludes  to  the  route  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps  as  some- 
thing well  known.  Hence  it  appears  clear  that  the  passage  by  which  he 
crossed  them  must  have  been  one  of  those  frequented  in  subsequent  times  by 
the  Romans ;  and  this  argument  seems  decisive  against  the  claims  of  the  M^mi 
Cenit,  which  have  been  advocated  by  some  modern  writers,  that  pass  having 
apparently  never  been  used  until  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  the  latest  historians,  it 
may  be  noticed  that  Niebuhr  {Lect.  on  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  170)  and  Arnold 
{Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.,  p.  83-92,  tioie  M),  as  well  as  B5tticher  {Oesch.  d.  Car- 
ihager,  p.  261),  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  while  Michelet 
(Hist.  Romaine,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10)  and  Thierry  {Hist,  des  Gaulois,  vol.  i.,  p.  276),  in 
common  with  almost  all  French  writers,  adopt  the  Mont  Gentvre  or  Mont  Cents. 
{Smith,  Diet.  Biog.,  art.  Hannibal ;  compare  Ukert,  HanmhaTs  Zug  fiber  die  Alpen, 
appended  to  the  second  part  of  the  second  volume^f  his  Qeographie  d.  Orieek, 
u.  Rdmer.) 

n.  Apenninus  Mons^  now  the  Apennines,  This  chain,  branofa- 
ing  off  from  the  Maritime  Alps  in  the  neighborhood  of  Genuay 
now  Genouj  runs  diagonally  from  the  Sinus  Ligusticus  to  the 
Hadriaticum  Mare,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona  ;  thence  contin- 
uing nearly  parallel  with  the  Adriatic  as  far  as  the  Garg-anum 
Promontoriumj  now  the  Promontory  of  Gargano^  it  again  in- 
clines to  the  Mare  Inferum^  till  it  finally  terminates  in  the 
promontory  of  Leticopetra  near  Rhegium.  • 

Ob 8.  The  Latin  virriters  most  commonly  employ  the  singular  number  in  speak- 
ing of  this  chain.  The  term  is  masculine  of  itself,  and  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  addition  of  Mons,  since  Polybius  also  invariably  has  6  'Airiwivoc.  The  la- 
ter Greeks,  and  among  them  Strabo,  following  the  analogy  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, first  changed  the  form  of  expression  to  the  neuter,  calling  tbfi  chain  rd 
'kTTivvLvov  bpo^,  and  also  in  the  plural,  ra  'A9r^vv£va  bpij,  and  hence  the  plural 
form  has  come  down  to  our  own  times.  The  name  Apenrdntu  contains  evi- 
dently the  Celtic  radical  penn,  **  a  summit,"  "  a  mountain-top."  The  true  form 
is  Apenntwas,  as  we  have  given  it,  not  Appemtmu,  nor  Apemnas.  Compale 
Klotz,  Handworterb.  der  Lat.  Spr.,  s.  v. 

ni.  The  inferior  chains,  as  well  as  the  individual  mountains, 
will  be  given  in  the  account  of  the  several  divisions  of  Italy. 

6.  Promontories. 

The  principal  promontories  of  Italia  were  twenty  in  number, 
namely,  nine  along  the  lower  coast,  down  to  and  including  LeU' 
copetra ;  seven  along  the  southeastern  shore,  up  to  and  inclu- 
ding the  lapygium  Promontoriumj  the  lapygum  tria  Pranum^ 
ioria  being  reckoned  merely  as  one ;  and  four  along  the  upper 
coast)  as  follows : 
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1,  On  the  Lower  Coast. 

I.  Populonium  Promontoriunij  a  lofty  oliif  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  running  out  into  the  sea  like  a  peninsula,  and  on  which 
was  situate  the  city  of  Populonium,  It  is  now  called  Capo  di 
Campana.  On  the  summit  of  it  was  a  tower  for  watching  the 
approach  of  the  tunny  fish.  From  this  promontory  one  could 
plainly  see  the  island  of  Ilva,  now  Elba^  and  even  Corsica  and 
Sardinia. 

II.  Cossdnum  Protnontorium^  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  below 
the  preceding,  and  deriving  its  ancient  name  from  the  city  of 
Cossa  or  Cosa,  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  here  also 
a  peninsula,  forming  a  double  bay,  iji  the  midst  of  which  rises 
the  Mons  Argentarius,  now  Monte  ArgentariOy  which  is  also 
the  modern  name  of  the  promontory. 

m.  Circceum  Promontorium^  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  below 
Antium,  now  Monte  Circello.  This  promontory,  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  bold,  projecting  mountain,  was  fabled  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  Circe,  the  adjacent  country  being  very  low,  and 
giving  the  promontory  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  an  isl- 
and. Some  accidental  resemblance  in  name  most  probably 
gave  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  legend.  Homer's  account, 
however,  of  the  Isle  of  Circe,  does  not  at  all  suit  this  spot.  The 
Homeric  island  was  a  low  one,  whereas  this  promontory  is  a 
lofty  one.  The  promontory  of  Circeii  was  famed  for  its  oysters 
in  the  time  of  both  Horace  and  Juvenal. 

IV.  Misenum  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  now 
Capo  MisenOy  and  forming  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Sinus 
Crater y  or  Bay  of  Naples,  It  was  so  named,  according  to  Vir- 
gil, from  M isenus,  one  of  the  followers  of  ^neas,  who  was 
drowned  here,  and  buried  at  the  base  of  the  promontory.  The 
harbor  of  M isenumi  or  Misenus  PortuSj  became  one  of  the  first 
naval  stations  in  the  empire,  being  the  station  of  the  fleet  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  coast  of  the  lower  sea.  The  neighboring 
country  abounded  with  marine  villas,  and  there  was  a  celebra- 
ted one  on  the  brow  of  the  promontory  itself,  overlooking  the 
sea,  which  belonged  at  one  time  to  Caius  M arius,  and  after- 
ward came  into  the  possession,  first  of  LucuUus,-  and  then  of 
Tiberius  the  emperor,  who  died  here. 

V.  MinervcB  Promontorium,  closing  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  the 
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southwest,  was  so  called  firom  a  temple  of  Minerva  whioh  stood 
on  it,  and  which  was  fabled  to  have  been  ereoted  by  Ulysses. 
It  was  also  called  Surrentinum  Promontoriumj  from  the  city 
of  Surrentunij  which  stood  close  by.  The  modem  name  of  the 
promontory  is  Punta  delta  Campanella.  Another  ancirait  name 
was  Sirenusarum  Promontorium^  or  Cape  of  the  Sirens. 

VI.  PoskUum  Promontoriumj  on  the  coast  of  Luoania,  and 
inclosing  the  Sinus  PtsstdnuSf  or  Oidf  of  SalernOj  to  the  south- 
It  is  now  Punta  di  Licosa. 

Vn.  Palinurum  Promontoriumj  also  on  the  coast  of  Lucania, 
and  now  Capo  di  Pattnuro.  Tradition  ascribed  the  name  of 
this  promontory  to  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of  ^neas,  who  was 
.buried  on  it.  Qrosius  records  a  disastrous  shipwreck  on  the 
rook  of  Palinurus,  sustained  by  a  Roman  fleet  on  its  return 
from  Africa,  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  were  lost.  Au- 
gustus also  encountered  great  peril  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
when,  according  to  Appian,  many  of  his  ships  were  dashed 
against  this  headland. 

Vni.  Ctenps  Promontoriumj  just  below  the  famous  rock  of 
Scylla,  and  facing  the  Promontory  of  Pelorus  in  Sicily,  forming 
by  means  of  it  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Fretum  SiciUum.  The 
modern  name  is  Punta  del  PezzOj  called,  also,  Coda  del  Volpe. 
Holstenius  less  correctly  contends  for  the  Torre  del  Cavallo. 

IX.  Leucdpetra  Promontorium,  or,  as  its  name  indicates  in 
Greek,  the  White-Rock  Promontory,  just  below  Bhegiumj  on 
the  Fritum  Siculumj  and  regarded  by  all  ancient  writers  on 
the  geography  of  Italy  as  the  termination  of  the  Apennines. 
A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  modern  point  of  land 
which  answers  to  it.  The  one  most  generally  followed  is  in 
favor  of  the  Capo  delP  Armi. 

2.  On  the  Southeastern  Shore. 

I.  Herculis  Promontorium  or  HerciUeum  Promontoriumj  the 
most  southern  angle  of  Italy  to  the  east,  and  formed  by  a  spur 
of  the  Apennines.    It  is  now  Capo  Spartivento, 

n.  SHephprium  Promontoriumj  a  short  distance  to  the  north- 
east of  the  preceding,  now  Capo  di  Bruzzano.  The  Locrians 
who  settled  in  this  quarter  from  Greece,  derived  firom  this  prom- 
ontory the  appellation  of  Epizephyriij  as  having  originally  es- 
tablished themselves  on  the  Zephyrian  promontory. 
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in.  Cocintum  Pranumiortum,  to  the  northeast  of  the  pre- 
oeding,  now  Capo  di  Stilo.  According  to  Polybius,  this  prom- 
ontory marked  the  separation  of  the  Ionian  from  the  Sicilian 
Sea. 

IV.  lapiygum  Tria  Promonioria,  three  capes,  in  close  prox- 
imity, shutting  in  the  Sinus  Scyltacms^  or  Onlf  of  Squiliace, 
to  the  northeast.  Their  modem  names  are  Capo  della  CasteU 
la.  Capo  Rizzuto^  and  Capo  della  Nave,  Close  to  these  capes 
were  formerly  two  rocks  or  islets,  each  distinguished  by  a  spe- 
cific appellation,  but  which  have  now  entirely  disappeared.  The 
nearest  was  reported  to  be  Ogygia^  the  island  of  Calypso, 
where  Ulysses  was  so  long  detained  an  unwilling  prisoner. 
The  other,  the  more  distant  of  the  two,  was  called  the  island 
of  the  Dioscuri. 

V.  Lacinium  Promontorium,  a  short  distance  above,  to  the 
northeast,  and  forming  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Taren^ 
tinus,  or  Gulf  of  Taranto.  It  is  now  called  Capo  delle  Colonne 
and  Capo  Nao,  from  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
the  Lacinian  Juno,  which  are  still  visible  on  its  summit.  This 
edifice  was  famed  for  its  great  antiquity,  the  magnificence  of 
its  decorations,  and  the  veneration  with  which  it  was  regarded. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  thick  grove  of  aged  trees,  in  the  midst 
of  which  were  spacious  meads.  Here  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
were  pastured  in  perfect  security,  as  they  were  accounted  sa- 
cred. From  the  profits  accruing  out  of  the  sale  of  this  cattle, 
which  was  destined  for  sacrifices,  it  is  said  that  a  column  of 
solid  gold  was  erected  and  consecrated  to  the  goddess.  On  the 
festival  of  Juno,  which  was  celebrated  annually,  an  immense 
concourse  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Italian  Greek  cities  as- 
sembled here,  and  a  grand  display  of  the  most  rare  and  precious 
productions  of  art  and  nature  was  exhibited.  This  sanctuary 
was  respected  by  Pyrrhus,  as  well  as  by  Hannibal,  the  latter 
of  whom  caused  an  inscription  in  Greek  and  Punic  characters 
to  be  deposited  here,  recording  the  number  of  his  troops  and 
their  several  victories  and  achievements.  But  several  years 
afterward  it  sustained  great  injury  from  Fulvius  Flaccus,  a 
censor,  who  caused  a  great  portion  of  the  roof,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  marble,  to  be  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  a 
temple  of  Fortune  constructed  by  him  at  Rome.  So  great  an 
outcry  was  raised  against  this  act  of  impiety,  that  orders  were 
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issned  by  the  senate  that  every  thing  should  be  restored  to  its 
fermer  state ;  but  this  oould  not  be  effected,  no  architect  being 
found  of  skill  sufficient  to  replace  the  marble  tiles  according  to 
their  original  position. 

YI.  Crinusa  Promontorium^  above  the  preceding,  to  the  north- 
west, now  Capo  d? Alice.  The  River  Crimisa,  now  Fiumenu 
cuy  was  a  short  distance  below. 

VII.  lapygium  PramontoriuMj  called,  also,  Sallentinum 
Promontorium,  now  Capo  di  Leuca,  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  lapygia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sallentini,  When  the 
art  of  navigation  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  this  great  headland 
presented  a  conspicuous  landmark  to  mariners  bound  from  the 
ports  of  Greece  to  Sicily,  of  which  they  always  availed  them- 
selves. The  fleets  of  Athens,  after  having  circumnavigated  the 
Peloponnesus,  are  represented  on  this  passage  as  usually  mak- 
ing for  Corcyra,  whence  they  steered  straight  across  to  this 
promontory,  and  then  coasted  along  the  south  of  Italy  for  the 
remainder  of  their  voyage.  There  seems,  indeed',  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  haven  here,  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  vessels  in 
tempestuous  weather.  Strabo  describes  this  celebrated  point 
of  land  as  defining,  together  with  the  Ceraunian  Mountainsi 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Seas, 
while  it  formed  with  the  opposite  cape  of  Lacinium  the  en- 
trance to  the  Tarentine  Gulf. 

3.  On  the  Upper  Coast 

I.  Brundisii  Promontoriumy  one  of  the  two  headlands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Brundisium,  now  Capo  Cavallo, 

n.  Gargdnum  Promontorium,  an  extensive  neck  of  land,  ly- 
ing between  what  are  now  the  Bay  of  Rodt  and  the  Bay  of 
Manfredoniay  the  latter  being  the  ancient  Sinus  Urias.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  Strabo  understands  the  appellation,  namely, 
as  belonging  to  the  entire  neck  of  land,  not  merely  to  a  part  of 
it.  This  neck  of  land  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Garganus,  and  its  modem  name  is  Monte  Gargano^ 
or,  as  some  give  it,  Monte  St.  Angelo.  The  ridge  itself  ter- 
minates in  a  bold  headland,  which  was  also  called  Garganum 
Promontorium^  and  is  now  Punta  di  Viesti.  Mount  Garga- 
nus was  covered  with  thick  forests  of  oak,  and  is  often  alluded 
to  on  this  account  by  the  Liatin  poets. 
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m.  CumenumPr(nnotUonumjOaiheooBs^o{T?ioenxiaijn€fW 
Monte  Cameroj  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Monte  Guasco. 
This  promontory  has  a  semicircular  shape,  and  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill  which  formed  it  stood  the  city  of  Anoona. 

IV.  Polaiicum  PromofUoriumy  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Histria,  now  Punta  di  Promowtore,  Its  ancient  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  city  of  Pola^  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

7.  Chief  Rivers. 

I.  Pddus,  now  the  Po,  rising  in  Mons  VesuluSj  now  Monte 
Viso,  and  falling  into  the  Hadrtaticum  Mare  or  Adriatic  Sea, 
It  flows  from  two  small  lakes  on  Monte  Viso,  the  one  situated 
immediately  below  the  highest  peak,  the  other  still  higher  up, 
between  that  peak  and  the  lesser  one  called  Visoletto,  The 
waters  of  this  second  lake  find  vent  in  a  great  cavern,  and  this 
probably  is  the  source  to  which  Pliny  alludes  when  he  speaks 
of  the  origin  of  the  Fo  as  being  a  remarkable  sight.  This  river 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  th^  Eriddnus,  Its  Celtic  name  was 
Bodtncus.  The  whole  course  of  the  stream,  including  its  wind- 
ings, is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Its  waters  are  li- 
able to  sudden  increase  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  and  from 
heavy  falls  of  rain,  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it  being  almost  all 
mountain  streams,  and  in  the  flat  country,  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course,  great  dikes  are  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to 
protect  the  lands  from  inundation.  The  Etrurians  are  said 
to  have  first  applied  themselves  to  the  embanking  of  the  Po. 
It  receives  a  great  number  of  tributaries,  its  channel  being  the 
final  receptacle  of  almost  every  stream  which  rises  on  the  east- 
em  and  southern  declivities  of  the  Alps,  and  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  Apennines.  The  mouths  of  the  Po  were  ancient- 
ly reckoned  seven  in  number,  the  principal  one,  which  was 
the  southernmost,  being  called  Pddusa,  and  now  Po  di  Pri" 
waro.  It  was  this  mouth,  also,  to  which  the  name  of  Ostium 
Spineticum^  or  Eridanumy  was  applied.  It  sent  off*  a  branch 
from  itself  near  Triffobolij  which  was  anciently  called  Volana 
Ostium^  but  is  now  denominated  Po  di  Ferrara.  Pliny  men- 
tions  the  following  other  branches  or  mouths  of  the  Po :  the 
Caprasite  Ostium^  now  Bocca  di  bel  occhio ;  the  &agis  Os- 
Uum^  now  Fossage  ;  and  the  Carbonaria,  now  the  Po  d?Ariano, 
The  Fossa  Philistina  is  the  Po  grandcy  and  the  Tartdrus,  now 
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TartarOj  which  oommtmioated  with  it,  is  probably  the  Hadria 
of  Stephanos  Byzantinus,  or  the  Hatrianus  of  Ptolemy.  The 
Fossa  Phtlistina  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  considerable  canal,  hav- 
ing seven  arms  or  cuts,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Sep* 
tern  Maria^  drawn  off  from  it  to  the  sea.  These  works  were 
undertaken  by  the  Etrurians  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
marshy  lands  about  Hadria.  The  Fo  is  rendered  famous  in 
the  legends  of  mythology  by  the  fate  of  Phaethon,  who  feU  into 
it  when  struck  down  from  heaven  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  name  the  tributaries  of  this  stream. 

(A.)  Tributaries  of  the  Padus  from  the  Norths  beginning  at 

the  West. 

1.  Duria.  There  were  two  riyers  of  this  name,  the  Duria  Major  and  the  Duria 
Minor.  The  Duria  Mitwr  was  the  more  western  one  of  the  two.  It  rose  in  the 
Alpet  Colii^t  on  what  is  now  Mont  GenHnre,  and  joined  the  Padus  near  Augusta 
Tauriiiorumt  the  modern  Turin,  It  is  now  the  Doria  Biparia.  The  Duria  Ma^ 
jor  rose  on  what  is  now  the  Col  de  la  Seign^,  where  the  Alpes  Pennina  com- 
menced, and  fe]l  into  the  Padus  between  Bodineomagus  and  QuadrattB,  at  what 
IB  now  Crescenlino.  Its  modem  name  is  the  Doria  Baltea.  3.  SeotUes,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  now  the  Seosia  or  Sesia.  It  passed  by  Vercella,  now  Ver- 
ciUi.  3.  TicinuM,  now  the  Tetoino,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Pd,  rose  in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  on  what  is  now  Mont  St.  Oothard,  passed  through 
the  Laeuo  Vorbanut  or  Logo  Moggiore,  and  entered  the  Po  a  little  distance  be- 
low Ttetfivm,  the  modern  Paoia.  The  waters  of  the  Ticinus  are  celebrated  by 
the  ancient  poets  for  their  clearness  and  beautiful  color.  On  the  banks  of  this 
river  Hannibal  gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Romans.  4.  Lambmsy  now  the 
Lambro,  rose  in  the  Locus  EujnHSf  now  Logo  di  Puseianat  among  the  mountains 
that  separate  the  lower  part  of  the  Locus  Larius  into  two  arms,  and  emptied 
into  the  Po  between  Ticinum  and  PhuenHa.  6.  Addxa  or  Aiuas  ('Adovac),  now 
the  Adda,  rose  in  the  Retian  Alps,  formed  in  its  course  the  Locus  Larius  or  Logo 
di  Conuff  and,  emerging  from  it  again,  fell  into  the  Po  between  Placentia  and  Cre- 
mona. 6.  OUiMtSt  now  the  OgUo,  rose  in  the  Rietian  Alps,  formed  in  its  course 
the  Lacus  Sciinus,  now  Logo  d^Iseo,  and  fell  into  the  Po  a  little  distance  from 
Nucsria.  It  received  in  its  course  the  Mela,  now  McUa,  and  the  Clusius,  now 
CMesej  which  separated  the  Cenomdni  from  the  Insubres.  7.  Mincius^  now  Min- 
cioy  issued  from  the  Laeus  Bendcus,  now  Logo  di  Garda,  flowed  by  Mantua,  and, 
after  a  sluggish  and  winding  course,  fell  into  the  Po  to  the  west  of  Hostilia,  now 
OstigUa. 

(B.)  Tributaries  of  the  Padus  from  the  Souths  beginning  at 

the  West, 

1.  TonSrus,  now  Tanaro,  the  largest  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Po,  on  the 
right  or  southern  bank  of  the  stream.  It  rose  in  the  Apennines,  where  th^ 
branched  off  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  after  receiving  the  Stura,  wbieh 
still  retains  its  name,  and  also  the  Vrbis,  now  the  Orba,  fell  into  the  Padus, 
near  LaumeUum,  the  modem  LomcUo.    2.  Trebia,  which  still  retains  its  name. 
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rose  in  the  Apennines,  to  the  northeast  of  Genua,  and  fell  into  the  Pados  a 
little  to  the  west  of  Placentia.  On  the  left  hank  of  the  Trehia,  about  eight 
miles  from  Placentia,  Hannibal  gained  his  second  victory  over  the  Romans. 
3.  Tdnu,  now  Taro.  4.  Pamui,  still  retaining  its  name,  and  flowing  by  the  city 
of  Parma.  6.  Nicia,  now  the  LenzOj  which  the  i£milian  Way  crossed  a  little 
before  Tanetum.  6.  GabeUuM  or  Secia,  now  the  Seechia.  7.  SeuUenna,  now 
Panaro.  8.  RhenuM,  now  Reno,  celebrated  in  history  for  the  meeting  of  the  sec- 
ond triumvirate,  which  took  place  in  an  island  formed  by  its  stream. 

II.  ArnuSj  now  the  Arno,  rising  in  the  Umbrian  Apennines, 
and,  after  flowing  through  Etruria  and  passing  by  Florentia^ 
now  Firenze  or  Florence,  and  Pisce,  now  Pisa,  falling  into  the 
Mare  Tyrrhenum.  At  its  mouth  was  the  Porlus  Pisanus. 
The  Arnus  anciently  received  the  Ausar,  now  the  SerchiOj  from 
the  north,  and  the  juncture  took  place  where  the  city  of  Piss 
stood ;  now,  however,  both  rivers  flow  into  the  sea  by  separate 
channels. 

in.  Tibsris,  now  the  Tiber,  on  whose  banks  stood  the  city 
of  Rome.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Albula,  from 
the  whiteness  of  its  waters,  and  afterward  Tiberis  or  Tibris 
when  Tiberinus,  a  king  of  Alba,  had  been  drowned  in  it.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Albula  was  the  old  Latin  name,  and 
Tiberis  or  Tibris  the  Tuscan  one.  It  is  often  called  by  the 
Greeks  Thyinbris  (6  Qv^ttpi^).  The  Tiber  rose  in  the  Apen- 
nines above  Arritium,  and  after  being  joined,  during  a  course 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  upward  of  forty  tributary 
streams,  fell  into  the  lower  sea  at  Ostia.  This  stream  was 
also  called  poetically  Tyrrhenus  amnis,  from  its  watering  Etru- 
ria,  the  country  of  the  Tyrrheni,  on  one  side,  in  its  course,  and 
also  Lydius  amnis,  on  account  of  the  popular  tradition  which 
traced  the  arts  and  civilization  of  Etruria  to  Lydia  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  poets,  of  course,  are  full  of  allusions  to  this  cele- 
brated stream,  and  another  poetic  form  of  the  name  is  Thybris. 

(A.)  Tributaries  of  the  Tiber  on  the  Eastern  Side, 

1.  Tinia,  now  the  Tmta,  was  formed  by  several  streams  which  united  a  lit- 
tle above  Mevoniay  the  modem  Bevagna,  at  which  latter  place  it  is  joined  also 
by  the  Topino.  Of  the  streams  that  flowed  into  and  formed  the  Tinia,  the  roost 
celebrated  was  the  Clitummis,  famed  for  the  snow-white  herds  that  pastured  on 
its  banks,  and  were  always  selected  to  adorn  the  Roman  triumphs  as  victims  to 
the  Capitoline  Jove.  Pliny  the  younger  has  left  us  a  beautiful  description  of 
this  sacred  river  and  Its  little  temple,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  be- 
tween Foligno  and  Spoleto,  The  stream  rises  close  to  the  temple,  and  still 
bears  the  name  of  ClUunno.  2.  Nar,  now  the  Pfera,  rose  on  Mount  Fiscellus,  in 
the  Apennines,  above  NurHa,  and  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Sabine  ter- 
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ritory.  In  the  first  half  of  its  coarse  it  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Sa- 
bines  and  the  Umbrians,  and  then  to  the  east  of  Interamnaf  now  Ternit  received 
the  Veiinus,  now  Velino,  and  after  flowing  onward  through  Umbria,  fell  into  the 
Tiber  near  Oerieulum.  The  Nar  was  noted  for  its  sulphureous  stream.  The 
RiTer  VeHnus,  before  it  joined  the  Nar,  formed  some  small  lakes,  the  chief 
of  which  was  called  the  Laeu*  Velinm,  now  Logo  di  Pie  di  laieo.  The  drain- 
age of  the  stagnant  waters  produced  by  the  occasional  overflow  of  these  lakes 
and  of  the  river  was  first  attempted  by  Corius  Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Sabines.  He  caused  a  channel  to  be  made  for  the  Velinus,  through  which  the 
wateiv  of  that  river  were  carried  into  the  Nar,  over  a  precipice  of  several  hun- 
dred feet.  This  is  the  celebrated  fall  of  Temit  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of 
Caduta  delU  Mdrmore.  The  valley  of  the  Velinus,  in  which  stood  the  city  of 
ReatCt  was  so  delightful  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  Tempe ;  and,  from  their 
dewy  freshness,  its  meadows  obtained  the  name  of  Rosei  Camjn. 

3.  AlliOf  now  the  Aia,  a  small  but  celebrated  stream,  rose  in  the  Crustumine 
hills  below  Nomentum^  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Solaria  about  four  miles  beyond 
the  modem  Mareiglione^  and  fell  into  the  Tiber  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles 
firom  Rome.  This  river  is  memorable  for  having  witnessed  the  disgraceful 
overthrow  of  the  Romans  by  Uie  Gauls  under  Brennus  (July  18,  B.C.  390),  on 
which  account  the  dies  AUiensis,  or  "  day  on  the  AUia,"  was  always  marked  as 
a  most  unlucky  one  in  the  Roman  calendar.  The  defeat  on  the  AUia  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  the  city.  4.  Anioy  now  the  Teveranet  rose  in  the  Apen- 
nines near  the  Sabine  town  of  Treba,  and  feU  into  the  Tiber  about  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  Rome.  Its  earlier  name  was  Anien,  whence  oomes  the  genitive 
Anienis,  which  is  joined  in  inflection  with  the  later  nominative  Anio.  It  is  not 
BO  full  a  stream  as  the  Nar,  but  was  considered,  however,  by  the  Romans  as 
the  most  important  among  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  and  hence  received  also 
the  appellation  of  Tiberinus,  whence  comes,  by  corruption,  the  modem  name 
Teverone.  This  river,  in  its  course,  passed  by  the  town  of  TV^r,  the  modem 
TivoU,  where  it  formed  some  beautiful  cascades.  6.  Almo^  now  the  Almone  or 
AquatadOf  a  small  stream  rising  near  BovHUb,  about  ten  miles  to  the  southeast 
of  Rome,  and  felling  into  the  Tiber  a  short  distance  below  that  city.  At  the 
junction  of  this  stream  with  the  Tiber,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  every  year,  on  the 
S6th  of  March,  washed  the  statue  and  sacred  things  of  the  goddess. 

(B.)  Tributaries  of  the  Tiber  on  the  Western  Side. 

1.  Clanis,  now  Chiana,  rising  near  Arretium  in  Etraria,  and  falling  into  the 
Tiber  northeast  of  VuUinii.  Near  Clusium  Vetus  it  formed  a  marsh  termed 
Chmna  Palut.  It  may  be  seen  from  Tacitus  {Ann.,  i.,  79),  that  a  project  was 
once  agitated  for  causing  the  waters  of  this  marsh  to  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Amus.  2.  Cremira,  a  small  river  now  called  the  Fo/^o,  rising  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Baceana,  the  modem  Baccano,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber  a  little  be- 
low Prima  Porta.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  this  river  joined 
the  Tiber  that  the  Fabii  were  cut  oflf  by  the  Veientes. 

IV.  Zrim,  now  the  Garigliano^  a  river  of  Campania,  rising 
in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  to  the  west  of  the  Locus  Fucinus^ 
and  falling  into  the  lower  sea«B^ar  Mintumee.  It  is  particular- 
ly noted  by  the  ancient  poets  for  the  sluggishness  of  its  streanL 
According  to  Strabo,  its  more  ancient  name  was  Clams  {KX6r 
vt^)\  according  to  Pliny,  however,  Giants. 
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V.  VuUumus^  now  the  VoUurno,  a  river  of  Campania,  rising 
among  the  Apennines,  in  the  territory  of  Samnium,  and  falling 
into  the  lower  sea  at  VuUurnum.  A  magnificent  bridge  waa 
thrown  over  this  river  by  Domitian,  when  he  caused  a  road  to 
be  constructed  from  Sinuessa  to  Puteoli. 

VI.  AuflduSj  now  the  Ofanto^  the  largest  river  o(  Apulia, 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  and 
flowing  into  what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia.  It  was 
remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  course.  On  the  banks  of  this 
river  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannee  was  fought. 

VII.  MetauruSj  now  the  MetarOy  a  river  of  Umbria,  rising 
in  the  Apennines,  and  falling  into  the  Hadriaticum  Mare,  oi 
Adriatic  Sea,  above  Sena  Gallica.  It  was  rendered  memora* 
ble  by  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  when 
on  his  way  with  re-enforcements  for  the  latter.  The  battle  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  near  the  modem  Fossombroney 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream. 

Vin.  Rubicon,  a  small  stream  falling  into  the  Adriatic  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Ariminum,  but,  though  trifling  in  volume, 
yet  important  as  forming,  in  part,  the  northern  boundary  of 
Italia  Propria.  It  was  on  this  account  that  it  was  forbidden 
the  Roman  commanders  to  pass  the  Rubicon  with  an  armed 
force,  since  in  violating  this  injunction  they  would  enter  on  the 
immediate  territory  of  the  republia,  under  the  government  of 
the  senate,  and  would  be,  in  effect,  declaring  war  upon  their 
country.  Caesar  crossed  this  stream  with  his  army  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  and  harangued  his  troops  at 
Ariminum.  When  Augustus  subsequently  included  Gallia 
Cisalpina  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  Rubicon  sank,  of 
course,  in  importance,  and  in  modem  times  it  is  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  true  stream.  D'Anville 
makes  it  correspond  with  a  current  called  Fiumesino;  popular 
tradition,  however,  is  in  favor  of  the  Pisaiello. 

IX.  Ath6sis,  now  Adige,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  the 
Etsch,  a  river  of  Venetia,  rising  in  the  Rsetian  Alps,  or  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles,  discharging  its  wat*3ts  into  the  Adriatic,  north  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Po.  Next  to  this  last-mentioned  river,  it 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  considerable  stream  of  Italy. 

X.  MedtUlcus  Major  and  MeduQcus  Minor,  both  rising  in 
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the  Rsetian  Alps,  in  the  territory  of  the  Medudci,  from  whom 
they  derive  their  name,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  to  the  north 
of  the  mouth  of 'the  Athesis.  The  Meduacus  Major  is  now  the 
Brentaj  and  the  Minor  now  Bctchiglione. 

XI.  Pl&viSj  now  the  Piave,  further  to  the  northeast.  Pliny, 
whe  enumerates  many  of  the  most  unimportant  streams,  passes 
over  this,  one  of  the  largest  in  Venetia,  in  silence.  This  was 
o¥ring,  probably,  to  there  being  no  place  of  importance  on  its 
banks.     It  is  first  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus. 

XII.  Ttmdvus,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus  to  the  east 
of  Aquileia.  It  was  small  of  size,  but  few  streams  have  been 
more  celebrated  in  antiquity,  or  more  sung  by  the  poets.  Its 
numerous  sources,  its  lake  and  subterranean  passage,  which 
have  been  the  theme  of  the  Latin  muse  from  Virgil  to  Claudi- 
an  and  Ausonius,  are  now  so  little  known  that  their  existence 
has  even  been  questioned,  and  ascribed  to  poetical  invention. 
It  has  been,  however,  well  ascertained  that  the  name  of  Timao 
is  still  preseryed  by  some  springs  iwiiioh  rise  near  San  Giovanni 
di  Car$o  and  the  castle  of  Duino^  and  form  a  river,  which, 
after  a  course  of  little  more  than  a  mile,  falls  into  the  Adriatic. 
Antenor  was  fabled  to  have  penetrated  to  the  vicinity  of  this 
river  after  the  capture  of  Troy. 

Some  of  the  minor  streams  of  Italy  will  be  alluded  to  in  the 
accounts  given  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  country. 

•      

8.  Lakes. 

(K.)  Lakes  in  Oallia  Cisalpinayfrom  East  to  West. 

I.  Lacus  Bendcusj  on  the  borders  of  Venetia,  now  Lago  di 
Oarda.  It  receives  the  small  river  Sarrdca,  now  Sarca^  from 
the  north,  and  sends  forth  from  its  southern  extremity  the  River 
Mincius,  now  Mincio.  Its  dimensions,  according  to  modem 
oonfputation,  are  about  thirty  Italian  miles  in  length  and  nine 
in  breadth.  The  ancient  measurement  was  much  larger. 
SirmiOy  its  principal  promontory,  and  on  the  southwestern 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  celebrated  as  having  been  the  favorite 
residence  of  Catullus,  who  commemorates  it  in  some  beautifrd 
Unes.  It  is  now  called  Sirmione.  Virgil  speaks  of  this  lake 
as  subject  to  sudden  storms,  which  circumstance  has  also  been 
observed  by  modem  travellers. 

n.  Lacus  Sebtnus,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Lago 
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dflseo.  It  was  formed  by  the  Olliusy  now  the  Oglio.  Its 
modern  name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Iseo^  which  appears 
to  occapy  the  site  of  a  town  called  Sebum^  wheoce  came  the  an> 
oient  name  of  the  lake. 

in.  Lacus  LdriuSy  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Lago 
di  Como.  Servius  says  that  Cato  reckoned  the  length  of  this 
lake  at  sixty  miles,  and  the  real  distance,  including  the  Lake 
of  Chiavennaj  is  not  short  of  that  measurement.  This  lake 
receives,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  is  formed  by  the  Addua^ 
now  the  Adda^  which  again  emerges  firom  it,  and  pursues  its 
course  to  the  Fo.  The  modem  name  is  derived  from  the  town 
of  CoinOy  the  ancient  Comum.  A  headland,  running  boldly  into 
the  lake  at  its  southern  end,  causes  it  to  branch  off  into  two 
arms,  and  in  the  mountains  connected  with  this  headland  the 
River  Lambrus  took  its  rise. 

rV.  Locus  Verb&nuSj  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Lago 
MaggiorCj  formed  by  the  River  Ticinus.  It  is  twenty-seven 
miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  eight  broad.  In  it  Ue  the  Borro* 
mean  islands,  which  are  the  admiration  of  every  traveller. 

(B.)  Lakes  in  Etrurian  from  North  to  South. 

I.  Lacus  Trasimenus,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Cortona^ 
now  Lago  di  Perugia^  which  name  it  receives  from  the  mod- 
em city  of  Perugia^  the  ancient  Perusia^  lying  to  the  south- 
east of  it.  This  lake  was  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
by  Hannibal,  making  his  third  victory  over  them.  The  battle 
was  fought  in  a  narrow  valley  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake.  Hannibal  had  taken  up  his  position  on  the  heights,  and 
as  the  Romans  pressed  forward  on  the  narrow  path  between 
tiie  hills  and  the  lake,  Hannibal  fell  upon  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter. 

n.  Lacus  PriliSy  called  by  Cicero  Lacus  Prelius,  and  in 
ihe  Antonine  Itinerary,  Aprilis  LacuSj  on  the  shore  to  the 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  near  the  city  of  Rusellte^  and  just 
above  the  River  Umhro.  It  is  now  Lago  di  Castiglione^ 
which  must  not  be  confounded,  however,  with  the  Lago  di 
Castiglione,  answering  to  the  ancient  Lacus  GabinuSy  near 
Oabiiy  in  Latium. 

III.  Lacus  VolstniensiSy  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  the  Lake  of  Bolsena^  so  called  from  the  city  of  Bolsena^ 
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on  the  northern  shore,  the  ancient  Vulsintij  which  last  gave  its 
ancient  name  to  the  lake.  The  hilly  banks  of  this  lake  were 
covered  with  wood,  and  its  waters  abounded  with  fish.  Pliny, 
who  calls  it  Locus  TarquiniensiSj  mentions  that  it  had  two 
floating  islands. 

IV.  Locus  Vodimonis,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and 
near  the  confines  of  Umbria.  It  formerly  existed  close  to  the 
modern  BossanOj  and  used  to  be  called  Logo  di  Bassano  ;  but 
it  is  now  filled  up  with  peat  and  rushes.  This  lake  is  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  Rome  for  having  witnessed  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Etrurians  by  the  Romans,  a  defeat  so  decisive 
that  they  never  could  recover  from  its  effects.  Another  battle 
was  again  fought  here  by  the  Etrurians,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Gauls,  against  the  Romans,  but  with  the  same  ill  success. 

Y.  Locus  Sobdtinus,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and 
to  the  northwest  of  Veii.  It  derived  its  name  from  Sabate,  a 
city  situated  not  far,  probably,  from  the  site  of  the  present 
Brocctono,  wliich  now  gives  its  name  to  the  lake.  It  was  said 
that  a  town  had  formerly  been  swallowed  up  by  the  Lacus  Sa- 
batinus,  and  it  was  even  asserted  that  in  calm  weather  its  ru- 
ins might  still  be  seen  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

(C.)  Loke  in  the  Country  of  the  Morsi. 

Locus  Fuctnus,  now  £agY>  di  Celono,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Logo  Fucino,  It  was  of  considerable  extent,  being  not 
less  than  forty  miles  in  circumference.  A  small  river,  called 
Pitonius,  now  Griovenco^  which  entered  the  lake  on  the  north- 
east side,  was  said  not  to  mix  its  waters,  the  coldest  known, 
with'  those  of  that  lake.  According  to  the  same  popular  ac- 
count, this  stream  afterward  emerged  by  a  subterranean  duct 
near  TibuVj  and  became,  under  the  name  of  Aqua  Morcio,  the 
purest  supply  which  Rome  received  from  its  numerous  aque- 
ducts. As  this  lake  was  subject  to  inundation,  Cassar,  it  ap- 
pears, had  intended  to  find  a  vent  for  its  waters ;  but  this  de- 
sign was  not  carried  into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Af- 
ter a  continued  labor  of  eleven  years,  during  which  thirty  thou- 
sand men  were  constantly  employed,  a  canal  of  three  miles  in 
length  was  carried  through  a  mountain  from  the  lake  to  the 
River  Liris.  On  its  completion,  the  splendid  but  sanguinary 
show  of  a  real  noumochia  was  exhibited  on  the  lake,  in  the 
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presence  of  Claudius  and  Agrippina  and  a  numerous  retinue, 
while  the  surrounding  hills  were  thronged  with  the  population 
of  the  neighboring  country.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  afterward 
rqiaired  this  work  of  Claudius. 

(D.)  Lakes  in  Latium^  Campania^  and  Samnium. 

I.  Locus  Regillfis,  to  the  southeast  of  Rome,  between  Laln^ 
cum  and  Gabiij  and  now  il  Laghetto  della  Colonna,  The  vi- 
einity  of  this  lake  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  Latins,  which  Niebuhr  assigns  to  the  mythical 
history  of  Rome. 

II.  Lacus  AlbaimSj  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  prob- 
ably the  crater  of  an  extinct  Tolcano.  This  lake  is  well  known 
in  history  from  the  prodigious  rise  of  its  waters,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, indeed,  as  to  threaten  the  whole  surrounding  country,  and 
even  Rome  itself,  with  an  overwhelming  inundation.  To  rem- 
edy this,  a  subterranean  canal  was  constructed,  the  rook  being 
out  through  for  that  purpose  for  the  space  of  %  mile  and  a 
half.  The  water  discharged  by  this  channel  united  with  the 
Tiber  about  five  miles  below  Rome.  The  work  still  exists,  it 
is  said,  in  remarkable  preservation.  The  lake  is  now  called 
Lago  di  Castel  Gandolfo, 

UI.  Lacus  Avernus,  in  Campania,  n^ar  Baiee  and  Puteoli, 
now  Lago  d^Avemo.  It  was  separated  from  the  Lucrine 
Lake,  which  lay  in  front  of  it,  by  a  low  and  narrow  strip  of  land, 
and  was  surrounded  on  every  side  but  this  by  steep  hills  and 
dense  forests.  Gloom  and  darkness  therefore  encompassed  the 
lake,  and  accumulated  effluvia  filled  the  air  with  contagion. 
The  ancients  even  had  a  popular  belief  among  them  that  birds, 
on  attempting  to  fly  over  this  sheet  of  water,  became  stupefied 
by  its  exhalations  and  fell  into  it.  Hence  the  common,  though 
erroneous  derivation  of  the  name  (in  Greek  "Aopvog),  from  i 
privative,  and  ^pwf ,  "  a  birdV  Here,  too,  it  was  believed,  were 
the  subterranean  abodes  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  a  descent  to 
the  lower  world.  The  forests  and  gloom,  however,  disappeared 
when  Agrippa  opened  a  communication  with  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
and  constructed  the  well-known  Julian  harbor. 

rV.  Lacus  LucrinuSf  in  Campania,  and  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  preceding.  Its  shores  were  famed  for  their  oysters  and 
other  shell-fish.    In  the  year  1538,  an  earthquake  formed  a 
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hill,  Galled  Monte  Nuovo^  which  displaced  the  water,  and  left 
no  appearance  of  a  lake,  but  only  a  morass  filled  with  grass  and 
rushes,  and  such  is  still  the  state  of  things  at  the  present  day. 
The  Luorine  Lake  formed  part  of  the  celebrated  Julian  harbor 
constructed  by  Agrippa. 

Ob 8.  The  Julian  harbor,  or  Partus  Julius,  may  here  be  briefly  described.  It 
was  called  by  this  name  in  honor  of  Augustas,  and  was  constructed  by  Agrippa 
under  bis  orders.  According  to  Dio  Cassius  (xlviii.,  60),  there  were  three  lakes 
in  this  quarter,  lying  one  behind  the  other.  The  outermost  one,  howeyer,  or 
Locus  T\rrhenuSf  was  properly  only  a  bay.  The  middle  one  was  the  Lucrine, 
and  the  innermost  one  the  Lake  Avemus.  The  Lucrine  was  separated  from 
the  outermost  lake,  or  bay,  by  a  natural  dike,  eight  stadia  long,  and  of  a  char- 
iot's breadth.  There  was  also  a  separation  between  the  Lucrine  and  the  Aver- 
nian  lakes.  The  outer  dike  was,  according  to  Strabo,  accustomed  in  storms  to 
be  washed  by  the  waves,  thus  rendering  it  almost  impassable  on  foot.  Agrippa 
thereupon  raised  it  higher.  Dio  Cassius  adds  that  the  same  commander  cat 
through  the  dike  at  either  end,  where  it  joined  the  land.  These  two  openings 
were  then  strongly  fortified.  Agrippa  at  the  same  time  made  an  entrance 
through  the  intervening  land  into  the  Arernian  Lake,  thus  joining  it  to  the  Lu- 
crine, and  cut  down  the  thick  forests  that  stood  upon  its  banks.  The  whole  in- 
terior space  occupied  by  the  two  lakes  was  called  the  Julian  harbor,  Partus  Jur 
liusj  the  two  entrances  to  which  were  in  the  outer  dike.  The  object  in  form- 
ing this  harbor  was  chiefly  to  procure  a  place  along  the  coast  fit  for  exercising 
and  training  a  body  of  seamen  previous  to  the  contest  with  Sextus  Pompeius, 
the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

V.  Amsancti  LacuSy  in  the  celebrated  vaUey  of  AmsanctuSj 
in  Samntum,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpiniy  to  the  south- 
west of  Trivlcunty  and  close  to  what  is  now  the  little  town  of 
Tricento.  The  lake  was  remarkable  for  the  mephitic  vapors 
emitted  from  it,  the  waters  being  sulphureous,  and  on  its  banks 
was  a  temple  sacred  to  the  goddess  Mephitis.  The  lake  is  still 
called  Mefiti.  Virgil  has  given  a  fine  description  of  it  and  the 
scenery  around. 

9.  Gulfs  and  Bays.  ^ 

(A.)  On  the  Lower  Coast^  beginning  from  the  North. 

1.  Sinus  Ligusticus,  now  Ghdf  of  Ctenoa.  2,  Sinus  Amy- 
cldnus,  commencing  at  the  Promontory  of  Circeii^  and  extend- 
ing down  to  Caietay  and  forming  now  the  upper  or  northern 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta.  It  took  its  name  from  the  city  of 
AmycleRy  which  once  stood  on  its  shores.  3.  Sinus  CaietdnuSj 
extending  from  Caieta  down  the  coast  to  near  Cuime,  now  the 
lower  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta.  4.  Sinus  Crater j  called,  also, 
Sinus  Cum&nus  or  Putedldnus,  now  the  Bay  of  Naples.    It 
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extended  from  the  Promontory  of  Misenum  to  the  Promontory 
of  Minerva  or  of  Surrentum.  The  ancient  name  Crater  was 
given  to  it  from  its  resembling  the  mouth  of  a  Kpavfipj  that  is, 
of  a  large  bowl  or  mixer.  5.  Sinus  Pcestdnus,  immediately  be- 
low the  preceding,  and  reaching  from  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva to  the  Promontory  of  Posidium.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno,  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the  city  of  Pas* 
turn  ;  its  modern  one  from  the  city  of  Salerno^  the  ancient  So- 
lemum.  6.  Sinus  Laus^  now  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  Its  an- 
cient name  was  derived  from  the  River  Laos  or  Laus^  now  the 
Lao,  which  flows  into  it.  7.  Sinus  TertmBus,  called,  also,  La- 
meticuSy  Napitlnus,  and  Hipponidtes,  and  now  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Euphemia.  It  derived  the  name  of  Terimeus  from  the  city  of 
Terina,  now  Nocera  ;  that  of  Lameticus  from  Lametia,  now 
St.  Euphemia  ;  that  of  Napitinus  from  Napitia,  now  Pizzo  ; 
and  that  of  Hipponiates  from  Hipponium  or  Vibo  Valentia^ 
now  Monte  Leone;  all  these  places  being  situate  either  on  or 
near  its  shores. 

(B.)  On  the  Southeastern  Coast. 

1.  Sinus  Scyllacius  or  Scylleticus^  between  the  Promonto- 
rium  Cocintum  and  the  lapygum  tria  Promontoria.  It  is 
now  the  Gulf  of  Squillace.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the 
city  of  Scylla^num  or  Scylletium,  the  modern  Squillace.  The 
isthmus  which  separated  this  gulf  from  the  Sinus  TerifueuSj 
on  the  other  sea,  was  not  more  than  twenty  miles  broad,  and 
this  circumstance  suggested  to  the  elder  Dionysins  the  project 
of  carrying  a  fortification  across  it,  which  would  have  been  the 
means  of  cutting  off  the  more  southern  Greeks  from  communi- 
cating with  their  allies  to  the  north  of  this  narrow  peninsula, 
but  he  was  prevented  by  the  latter  from  executing  this  design. 
2.  Sinus  TarejitinuSy  the  wide  gulf  extending  from  the  Lacin- 
ian  to  the  lapygian  Promontory,  and  now  the  Gulf  of  Taranto, 
Its  name  was  derived  from  the  celebrated  city  of  Tarentum^ 
now  Taranto. 

(C.)  On  the  Upper  Coast j  from  South  to  North. 

1.  Sinus  UriaSj  extending  from  the  Promontory  of  Garga- 
fmm  upward  as  far  as  the  modem  Punta  di  Mileto.  It  is  often, 
but  erroneously,  taken  for  the  modern  Gulf  of  Manfredonia^ 
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below  the  promontory.  The  langaage  of  Pomponius  Mela, 
however,  and  the  position  of  Hyrium  (whence  it  derived  its 
name)  on  the  ooast  above  the  Garganian  Promontory,  are  deci- 
sive on  this  point.  2.  Sinus  Tergestinus,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Trieste.  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the  city  of  Ter- 
geste,  the  modern  Trieste,  3.  Sinus  Flanaticus  or  PolaticuSj 
lying  between  Histria  and  Libumia.  Its  name  Flanaticus 
was  derived  from  FlanOj  a  town  on  the  Illyrian  side  of  it,  while 
it  was  called  Polaticus  from  Polay  the  chief  city  of  Histria. 
The  modem  name  is  the  Gulf  of  Quarnaro. 

10.  Adjacent  Seas. 

I.  Mare  InfBruniy  or  Lower  Sea^  bounding  the  western  coast 
of  Italy,  and  called,  also.  Mare  Tyrrhenum  and  Etruscum.  It 
is  now  the  Sea  of  Italy, 

n.  Mare  Sup^rum^  or  Upper  Sea,  called,  also,  Mare  Hadri" 
aticum,  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  Italy  and  the  opposite  shores 
of  Illyricum,  Epirus,  and  Greece,  comprehending,  in  its  great- 
est extent,  not  only  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  but  also  what  was 
termed  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Obs.  Herodotus,  in  one  passage  (vii.,  20),  calls  the  whole  extent  of  sea  along 
the  coast  of  lUyricam  and  western  Greece,  as  far  as  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  hj  the 
name  of  the  Ionian  Sea  Cluvtog  novTo^).-  In  another  passage,  he  styles  the  part 
in  the  vicinity  of  Epidamnus  the  Ionian  Gulf  (vi.,  127).  Scylax  makes  the 
Ionian  Gulf  the  same  with  what  he  calls  Adrias  CAdpla^),  and  places  the  termi- 
nation of  both  at  Hydruntum.  He  is  silent,  however,  respecting  the  Ionian  Sea, 
as  named  by  Herodotus.  Thucydides,  like  Herodotus,  distinguishes  between 
the  Ionian  Gulf  and  Ionian  Sea.  The  former  he  makes  a  part  of  the  latter, 
which  reaches  to  the  shores  of  western  Greece.  These  ideas,  however,  be- 
came changed  at  a  later  period.  The  limits  of  what  Scylax  had  styled  'Adplac, 
and  had  made  synonymous  with  luvto^  KdXiroc,  were  extended  to  the  shores  of 
Italy  and  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  so  that  now  the  Ionic  Gulf  was  regarded 
only  as  a  part  of 'ASplac,  or  the  Adriatic.  Eustathius  informs  us  that  the  more 
accurate  writers  always  observed  this  distinction  {ad  Dionys.  Perieg.,  v.  9S). 
Hence  we  obtain  a  key  to  Ptolemy's  meaning  when  he  makes  the  Adriatic  ex- 
tend along  the  entire  coast  of  western  Greece  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 

11.  Face  of  the  Country  in  General. 

I.  In  the  north,  where  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula  is  greatest,  it  is  protected 
by  the  Alps  against  the  influence  of  the  north  winds. 

II.  The  tT^o  halves  into  which  Italy  is  divided  by  the  Apennines  are  countries 
of  a  totally  different  character :  the  part  east  of  the  Apennines  is  a  country  of 
secondary,  or  still  more  frequently  of  tertiary  formation,  and  of  quite  the  same 
character  as  Illyricum  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic ;  the  western  part, 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  mostly  of  a  ydcanic  nature,  and  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica ;  so  that  the  Apennines  rise  between 
two  large  yalleys,  the  deepest  parts  of  which  are  filled  on  the  one  side  by  the 
Adriatic,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 

III.  The  northern  part  of  Italy,  between  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the 
Adriatic,  forms  an  extensiye  plain  (the  plain  of  Lombardy),  intersected  by  the 
River  Po  and  its  numeroos  tributaries ;  while  the  whole  of  Italy  south  of  this 
large  plain  is  a  more  or  less  mountainous  country,  including  the  richest  plains 
and  valleys,  with  hilly  districts  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  character 

IV.  The  whole  peninsula  enjoys,  generally  speaking,  a  clear,  bright,  and  trans- 
parent atmosphere,  and  is  endowed  by  nature  with  the  greatest  advantages  and 
facilities  both  for  agriculture  and  commerce.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Italy 
in  ancient  times  was  one  of  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  countries. 
The  number  of  its  towns  is  said  to  have  amounted  at  one  time  to  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

y.  The  climate  of  Italy  appears  to  have  been  more  severe  in  the  winter  season 
in  ancient  than  in  modem  times.  The  language  of  the  ancient  writers  clearly 
&yors  this  conclusion.  Pliny,  for  example,  speaks  of  tong  snows  being  useftil 
for  the  com,  wliich  shows  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  the  mountains ;  and  a  long 
snow  in  the  valleys  of  central  or  southern  Italy  would  be  an  unheard-of  phe- 
nomenon now.  The  freezing  of  rivers  also,  as  spoken  of  by  Virgil  and  Horace, 
would  not  well  suggest  itself  to  Italian  poets  of  the  present  day. 

12.  Italia  more  in  detail. 

1.  LIGURIA. 
(A.)    Namb  and  Boundahibs. 

1.  Ligwria  was  so  called  by  the  Romans  from  its  inhabitants, 
whom  they  named  Ligures.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
oalled  the  people  Ligyes  (Atyvec),  and  their  country  Ligysttce 
(AxyvuriKTi). 

II.  Ligaria,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  separated  from 
Etruria  by  the  River  Macra^  now  Magra^  and  was  bounded 
on  the  north  and  nbrtheast  by  Gallia  Cisalpina^  on  the  west 
by  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Sifms  Ligus- 
ticus,  or  Gfilf  of  Genoa.  Its  limits  on  the  west  were  the  Mar- 
itime Alps  and  the  River  Varus,  now  Var,  while  on  the  north- 
east  it  extended  to  the  territories  of  the  Anamani  and  Boii^ 
two  Gallic  tribes. 

Ob8.  1.  The  northern  limits  ofLiguria  are  somewhat  uncertain.  Geographical 
writers,  however,  generally  make  them  to  be  the  River  Orgus,  now  Oreo,  which 
separated  the  Taurini,  a  Ligurian  race,  from  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  the  River 
PaduSi  or  Po.  Niebuhr,  however,  and  others  make  the  LUnii  or  Lt6tat,  and  the 
Ikcvi,  both  lying  beyond  the  Po,  to  have  been  also  Ligurian  tribes. 

2.  The  Ligures  or  Ligyes  appear  to  have  been  in  early  times  a  very  wide- 
spread race.  If  we  may  trust  to  the  report  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancient 
writers  from  the  Carthaginian  navigator  Hamilco,  they  dwelt  at  one  time  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  were  driven  thence  into  the  mountains 
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by  the  OTerpowering  pressure  of  the  Celtic  race.  From  the  mountains  they 
descended  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  {Av.  Or.  Marit.y  129,  '^990 
Hence  some  regard  this  tradition  as  placing  them  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
lAger  (Ligyr)  or  Loirt.  Again,  Herodotus  describes  them  as  dwelling  above 
Massalia,  now  MMrseiUu,  and  in  the  time  of  Polybius  they  reached  as  far 
south  as  the  Arnusj  now  Amo.  Indeed,  Niebnhr  thinks  it  probable  that  they 
occupied  at  one  time  the  whole  country  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Tiber,  with 
the  Cevennes  and  the  Helvetian  Alps  for  their  northern  boundary.  It  is  certain, 
moreover,  that  the  Ligurians  and  Iberians  were  anciently  contiguous.  {Niebukr, 
Rom.  HisLf  vol.  i.,  p.  164,  Cambr.  trantl.) 

(B.)    CharactsroftheInhabitants. 

I.  DioNYSius  of  Halicarnassus  says  that  the  extraction  of  the 
Ligurians  was  unknown.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  they 
were  neither  Iberians  nor  Celte.  Strabo,  indeed,  expressly  states 
that  they  were  not  of  the  Celtic  race. 

II.  Cato  stigmatized  the  Ligurians  as  lying  and  deceitful,  and 
some  of  the  Latin  poets  also  draw  unfavorable  pictures  of  their 
character.  Other  writers,  however,  speak  highly  of  their  in- 
dustry, courage,  and  perseverance. 

m.  The  Ligurians  were  celebrated  as  light-armed  soldiers. 
The  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Romans  was  not  effected 
until  long  after  the  second  Punic  war.  Strabo  relates  that,  for 
the  space  of  eighty  years  prior  to  this,  the  Romans  only  ob- 
tained a  free  passage  along  their  shore  of  twelve  stadia  from 
the  coast.  Their  final  reduction  took  place  B.C.  166,  and,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  the  more  effectually,  whole  tribes  had 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  country.  The  conquest  of  Liguria  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  Romans,  as  this  country  afforded  the 
easiest  communication  with  Gaul  and  Spain  over  the  Maritime 
Alps. 

Ob8.  The  passage  of  Cato  referred  to  in  ^  ii.,  occurs  as  a  fragment  of  the 
Origines,  and  is  cited  by  Servius,  ad  Virg.,  JBn.,  zi.,  701,  716.  The  authorities 
on  the  other  side  are  Cie.  c.  RuU.y  it,  36 ;  Yirg.^  Georg.,  ii.,  167 ;  Diod.,  iv.,  30 ; 
v.,  39.  Niebuhr  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the  Ligurians  against  the  attack  of 
Cato.    {Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  165.) 

(C.)    Cities  and  Placbs  or  Lioubia. 

1.  Cities  and  Places  on  the  Coasts  from  West  to  East, 

1.  Nicaa^  now  Nice^  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Varus  or 
Vaty  and  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  a  city  of  Liguria.  As, 
however,  it  continued  subject  to  the  Massilians  even  after  the 
Varus  had  been  made  the  boundary  in  this  quarter  between 
Gaul  and  Italy,  we  have  considered  it  as  belonging  to  the  for- 
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mer  oountry  (page  110).  2.  On  the  summit  of  the  Alpes  Mat'- 
itimce^  and  marking  the  limit  between  Italy  and  Gaul,  stood 
the  TropcBa  Augusti^  erected  by  that  emperor,  and  having  in- 
scribed on  it  the  names  of  all  the  Alpine  tribes  he  had  subdued, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic.  Some 
slight  remains  of  this  monument  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
small  village  of  La  Turbia^  a  neune  evidently  corrupted  from 
Tropcea,  about  two  miles  above  Monaco,  3.  Portus  or  Arx 
Herculis  Moncsci,  now  Monaco.  The  place  was  of  Greek  or- 
igin, and  Hercules,  its  reputed  founder,  was  worshipped  here. 
4.  Albium  Intemeliumy  now  Vintimiglia,  the  capital  of  the  /«- 
temelii,  a  city  of  some  size  and  note.  From  Tacitus  we  learn 
that  it  was  a  municipium.  5.  After  leaving  the  last-mentioned 
place,  we  cross  the  River  Rutuba,  now  the  Rotta,  and  come  to 
Albium  Ingaunum,  now  Albenga^  the  chief  city  of  the  Ingaum. 
This  was  also  a  munidpium.  Above  the  Ingauni,  and  among 
the  mountains,  were  the  Epanterii.  Opposite  Albium  Ingau- 
num  was  the  island  of  Gallinaria^  so  called  from  its  abounding 
in  a  particular  breed  of  fowls. 

6.  Vada  Sab&torum,  called,  also,  Vada  Sabatia,  and  Sabdta 
alone,  about  twenty-five  miles  beyond  the  preceding,  now  Vado  ; 
not  Savona,  as  Cluverius  thinks,  which  answers  better  to  the 
ancient  SavOy  further  on.  The  name  Vada  Sabatorum  marks 
the  shallow  and  muddy  nature  of  the  shore.  7.  Genua^  now 
Genoa  (in  Italian  Genova),  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory by  Livy  (xxviii.,  46)  as  having  been  destroyed  by  Mago 
the  Carthaginian.  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  the  Romans 
and  made  a  munidpium.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  timber,  which  was  brought 
firom  the  moimtains,  where  it  grew  to  a  great  size.  Some  of 
it,  being  richly  veined,  was  used  for  making  tables,  which  were 
thought  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  cedar  wood.  Other  com- 
modities were  cattle,  skins,  and  honey,  which  the  Ligurians 
exchanged  for  oil  and  Italian  wine,  none  being  grown  on  their 
ooast.  8.  Portus  Delphini,  now  Porto  Fino.  9.  Segeste,  now 
Sestri.  In  the  mountains  above  this  part  of  the  coast  were  the 
Brinidtes  and  Apudni.  So  obstinate  was  the  resistance  whioh 
the  latter  of  these  tribes  made  to  the  Roman  arms,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  a  great  part  of  them  into  SamniunL 
The  River  Macra^  which  formed  the  limit  of  Liguria  in  this 
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dureotion,  and  which  is  now  the  Magra,  is,  like  most  of  the 
mountain  streams  on  this  coast,  nearly  dry  in  summer. 

2.  Cities  and  Places  in  the  Interior ^  from  West  to  East. 

1.  Augusta  Vagiennoruniy  capital  of  the  Vagienni^  now 
Bene^  according  to  Durandi ;  but  less  correctly,  according  to 
D'Anville,  Yico.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Vagienni  extended 
as  far  as  the  Mons  VesHlus,  or  Monte  Viso.  2.  Ciba,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Ceva.  It  was  famed  for  its 
cheese.  3.  AqwB  Statiellce,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  Acqui,  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Statielli.  4.  Pollentia^ 
to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  on  the  Tandrus^  now  Tanaro. 
Several  vestiges  still  remain  near  a  village  called  Polenza.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  wool.  5.  Alba  Pompeia^  a  few  miles 
lower  down  on  the  Tanarus,  It  is  now  Alba,  This  place  prob- 
ably owed  its  surname  to  Pompeius  Strabo,  who  had  colonized 
several  towns  in  the  north  of  Italy.  It  was  a  mumcipium,  and 
the  birth-place  of  the  Emperbr  Pertinax.  6.  Asta^  to  the  north- 
east, now  Asti,  7.  Dertona,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  east 
bf  the  preceding,  now  Tortona.  It  was  a  place  of  importance, 
and  a  Roman  colony,  supposed  to  have  been  established  by  the 
consul  ^milius  Scaurus.  8.  Clastidiumy  to  the  northeast,  now 
Chiasteggio,  It  was  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Claudius 
Maroellus  gained  the  spolia  opima  by  vanquishing  and  slaying 
Viridomarus,  king  of  the  Gcesdtce,  Clastidium  was  betrayed 
to  Hannibal  afbr  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  with  considerable 
magazines  which  the  Romans  had  laid  up  there,  and  it  formed 
the  chief  depot  of  the  Carthaginian  army  while  encamped  on 
the  Trebia. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  northwest,  and  crossing  the  Padus, 
we  come  to  the  territory  of  the  Taurini.  Prom  their  position, 
indeed,  they  would  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  Cisalpine 
Gaul ;  but  Polybius  excludes  the  Taurini  from  his  enumera* 
tion  of  the  Gauls  who  settled  in  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  Strabo* 
and  Pliny  expressly  call  them  Ligurians.  The  Taurini  occu- 
pied the  country  between  the  Padus  and  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the 
River  Orgus,  now  Oca,  to  the  east,  while  the  positicn  of  Fines^ 
now  Avilianaj  fixes  their  limit  to  the  west.  They  are  first 
mentioned  in  history  as  having  opposed  Hannibal  soon  after  his 

descent  from  the  Alps,  and  their  capital,  which  Appian  calls 
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Taurasiaj  was  takea  and  plundeied  by  tiiat  general  afker  aa 
ineffectual  resistance  of  three  days.  As  a  Roman  colony,  it 
subsequently  received  the  name  of  Augusta  Taurtnorum,  and 
is  now  Turin  (in  Italian  Torino). 

The  Cottian  AlpSy  in  the  yioinity  of  which  we  now  are,  were 
mled  over  by  Cottius,  an  Alpine  chieftain,  to  whom  we  hav« 
already  referred  (page  251)^  His  capital  appears  to  haye  been 
Segusioj  now  Suza.  Here  he  erected  a  triumphal  ardi  la 
Augustus,  and  here  his  remains  were  inteired. 

a.  GALLIA  CISALPINA. 
(A.)    Namb  and  BonifOAEiss. 

I.  Gallia  Cisalpina^  or  Gaul  this  side  of  the  Alps,  with  ret 
erence  to  Rome,  was  the  name  given  to  the  northern  part  of 
Italy,  as  occupied  by  the  Gallic  tribes  which  had  poured  over 
the  Alps  into  this  extensive  tract  of  country. 

U.  This  country  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Alps ;  on  the  southwest  by  the  River  Orgus^  now  Orca^  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  Taurini;  on  the  south  by  Liguria^  the  Ap- 
ennines j  and  the  River  Rubicon  ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Maiift 
Hadriaticum  and  Venetia. 

(B.)      HiSTOEXOAL     SlITCH     OF    ApVAXBI. 

L  Tbb  whole  of  the  rich  oonotry  which  hears  at  present  the  name  of  Ldwt- 
hardy,  was  possessed  at  an  early  period  by  the  ancient  and  powerful  nation  nH 
the  Tuscans,  who  appear  to  have  conquered  it  from  the  Ligurians. 

II.  Numerous  hordes  of  Gauls  subsequently  pour  over  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
and  driving  by  degrees  the  Tuscans  from  these  fertile  plains,  confine  them  at 
last  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Etrnria.  Livy  assigns  to  these  migrations  of 
the  Gauls  as  early  a  date  as  the  reign  of  Tarqoinius  Priscus,  or  about  B.C.  6(M. 

III.  The  Gauls,  having  securely  established  themselves  in  their  new  posset- 
aions,  proceed  to  make  farther  inroads  into  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  thus  come 
ioto  contact  with  the  forces  of  Rome.  More  than  two  hundred  years  elapse 
from  the  time  of  their  first  invasion  of  Italy,  when  they  totally  defeat  the  Ro* 
man  army  on  the  banks  of  the  AUia,  and  become  masters  of  Rome  itself. 

rv.  After  this,  however,  the  Gauls,  though  they  continue  by  frequent  incur- 
sions to  threaten  and  even  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Rome,  can  make  no  sen- 
OQS  impression  on  that  power.  Though  leagued  with  the  Samnites  and  Etnui* 
aos,  they  are  alooost  always  unsuccessful.  Defeated  at  Sentinum  in  Umbriat 
near  the  Lake  Vadimdnis  in  Etruria,  and  in  a  still  more  decisive  action  near 
tiie  port  of  Telamo  in  the  same  country,  they  soon  find  themselves  forced  to 
Qontend,  not  for  oonquestt  but  finr  existence. 

V.  The  same  ill  success,  however,  attends  their  efforts  in  their  own  territoiy. 
The  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  is  irresistible ;  the  Gauls  are  beaten  back  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Po,  from  the  Po  to  the  Alps,  and  soon  behold  Roman  colo- 
Bies  established  and  flourishing  in  many  of  the  towns  which  had  so  lately  been 


tboagli  curbed,  is  dill  omnbctaed,  aad  wlie*  the  enterprise  of  Hannibal  aflbrde 
tkem  an  oppomuiiQr  of  retrieving  tbeir  kMteav  tb^  eager^  embrace  it ;  and  it 
18  to  their  aealous  co-operation  that  Polybias  aacribes,  in  a  great  degree,  thei»ri-> 
BMury  aaceesa  of  that  eipeditioo. 

VI.  At  the  eonclosioii,  however,  of  the  eeoond  F^Miie  war,  the  Romans  retali- 
ate upon  them,  and  their  ooantry,  brought  onder  entile  aubleetiott,  becomes  i 
Roman  pioTtnce,  under  the  name  of  GmUui  CistUfwa*  At  a  subsequent  period 
the  name  of  Gallim  Thgata  is  idao  applied  to  it,  or,  rather,  to  fbat  part  whieH  lay 
Math  of  the  Po,  the  eitiea  in  this  quarter  hariag  obtained  the  privilegea  of  Latin 
cities,  and  consequently  the  right  of  wearing  the  Roman  toga. 

(G.)    Aspect  of  thb  Countst,  d&e^ 

I.  Tub  character  whioh  is  given  of  this  portion  of  Italy  by 
the  writers  of  totiqnity  is  that  of  the  most  fertile  and  produo- 
tive  country  imaginable.  Polybius  describes  it  as  abounding 
in  wine,  ciNm)  and  every  kind  of  grain.  Innumerable  herds  of 
swkie,  both  for  public  and  private  supply,  were  bred  in  its  for- 
ests ;  and  such  was  the  abundance  of  provisions  of  every  kind^ 
that,  according  to  Polybius  (ii.,  15),  travellers,  when  at  an  inn, 

did  Hot  find  it  neoessary  to  agree  on  a  price  for  any  article  which  \ 

they  required,  but  paid  so  much  for  the  whole  amount  of  what 
was  furnished  them,  and  this  charge,  at  the  highest,  did  not 
exceed  half  a  Roman  oi. 

II.  As  a  proof  of  the  richness  of  this  country;  Strabo  remarks 
fliat  it  surpassed  all  the  rest  of  Italy  in  the  number  of  large  and 
opulent  towns  which  it  contained.  The  wool  grown  here  was 
of  the  finest  and  softest  quality,  and  so  abundant  was  the  sup- 
ply of  wine,  that  the  wooden  vessels,  in  which  it  was  commonly 
stowed,  were  of  the  size  of  houses.  Lastly,  Cicero  styles  it  the 
flower  of  Italy,  the  support  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people, 
Ihe  ornament  of  its  dignity. 

(D.)  Principal  Gallk;  Tribes. 

In  considering  the  tribea  and  cities  of  QaUia  CiMtdfWA,  the  division  of  the 
eountry  which  most  naturally  suggests  itself  is  that  into  GiiUia  Trvupadamt^ 
or  Gaul  beyond  the  Po,  and  GaUia  Cisjtidam,  or  Gaul  this  side  of  the  Po.  We 
shall  follow,  therefore,  this  arrangement. 

7Viftc«  ttt  Oallia  TVanspdddna. 

L  SMlasti,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  country.  The  main  part  of  their 
territory  lay  cbiefly  in  a  long  valley,  which  reached  to  the  summits  of  the  Graiaa 
and  Pennine  Alps.  The  passes  over  these  mountains  were  too  important  aa 
object  with  the  Romans  not  to  make  them  anxious  to  secure  them  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Salassi.  But  these  hardy  mountaineers  held  out  for  a  long  time, 
Md  were  not  finally  subdued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  caused  the  country 
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to  be  pennanently  ocoapiedt  for  this  purpose,  by  a  laige  force  under  Teientide 
Varro.  This  arraogement  ended  the  contest ;  a  large  number  of  the  Salaasi 
perished  in  battle,  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  thirty-six  thousand,  were  sold 
into  slavery. 

II.  LxBicii  and  Ljbti,  two  tribes  mentioned  together  by  Polybius  (ii.,  17),  and 
to  each  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  distinct  territory.  We  must  be  con- 
tent to  know  generally  that  they  occupied  the  country  lying  between  ^e  Orgut, 
now  Oreo,  and  the  Ticinus,  now  Tunno.  They  did  not  reach  quite  to  the  Alps 
on  the  north,  as  the  Salassi  seem  to  hare  extended  some  way  into  the  plains 
situated  at  the  foot  of  those  mountains.  They  are  said  to  hare  been  of  Ligurian 
origin. 

III.  In80bbb8,  called  'laofiBpe^  by  Polybius,  and  IvaovSpoi  by  Strabo,  and  oc- 
cupying the  country  between  the  Rivers  Ticinds  and  Addua.  According  to 
Polybius,  they  were  the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  powerfol  tribe  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  They  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  Gallic  wars  against 
the  Romans,  and  zealously  co-operated  with  Hannibal  in  his  invasion  of  Italy. 

IV.  Gbnohakx,  to  the  east  of  the  Insubres,  from  whom  they  were  separated 
by  the  Addua,  while  the  Athesis  formed  their  boundary  to  the  east.  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Cisal|Mne  Gauls  by  the  circumstance  of  theii 
not  having  joined  with  the  other  tribes  in  war  against  Rome,  and  from  their 
having  even  sided  with  that  city  against  Hannibal.  Subsequently,  however, 
they  became  hostile  to  ^e  Romans. 

V.  EnGAVBi. — ^These  are  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy, 
and  as  having  once  occupied  all  the  country  to  which  the  Venlti,  its  subsequent 
possessors,  communicated  the  name  of  Venetia.  Driven  from  these  their  an- 
cient abodes,  the  Euganei  appear  to  have  retired  across  the  Athesis,  and  to  have 
settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Locus  Sebinus  and  Locus  Benacus,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent valleys.  Pliny  says,  on  the  authority  of  Gate,  that  they  held  at  one  time 
thirty-four  towns  :  these  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Latin  cities  under  Au- 
gustus. 

Tribes  in  Gallia  Cispdddna. 

I.  AnamIni,  on  the  northeastern  borders  of  Liguria,  and  extending  to  the  Po. 
Their  southeastern  boundary  was  the  Tarust  now  Taro.  Livy  never  mentions 
this  tribe  by  any  specific  name,  though  he  seems  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
more  numerous  and  powerful  neighbors  the  Boii.  The  nature  of  the  country 
occupied  by  these  Gauls,  intersected  as  it  was  by  numerous  streams  descend- 
ing from  the  Apennines,  could  not  have  allowed  them  to  build  many  towns. 

II.  Bon. — ^This  tribe,  at  some  period  or  other,  but  when  is  uncertain,  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  Italy  between  the  Tarns,  the  Sil&ros, 
and  the  Apennines,  having  the  Po  for  their  upper  frontier.  Their  wars  With 
tlie  Romans  in  this  quarter  were  long  and  desperate ;  but  they  were  finally  sub- 
(iued  by  Scipio  Nasfca,  and  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Dravus  or  Drove.  Con- 
sult page  329. 

ni.  LiNGdNBs. — This  tribe  occupied  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  Gallia 
Cispadana.  Polybius  is  the  only  author  who  has  pointed  out  the  district  occn- 
pied  by  them  in  Italy.  Appian  characterizes  them  as  the  fiercest  and  wildest 
bf  the  Gauls.  The  territory  which  they  seized  in  Italy  had  previously  been  oc^ 
bapied  by  the  Umbri. 
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(£.)    G1TII8  or   Gallia  Cxsalpina. 

1.  Cities  among  the  Salassi, 

1.  Augusta  Prmtoriaj  now  Aosta  in  Piedmont.  It  was  built 
on  the  site  of  Terentius  Varro's  oamp,  after  that  oommander 
had  conquered  the  Salassi,  as  has  been  abready  mentioned,  and 
was  intended  to  protect  the  great  military  road  in  this  quarter, 
which  led  over  the  Graian  Alps.  Augustus,  for  this  purpose, 
established  here  three  thousand  Prstorians  as  a  military  colony^ 
and  gave  the  place  its  appellation,  partly  in  allusion  to  his  own 
name,  and  partly  to  the  description  of  soldiers  settled  here.  It 
was  situate  on  the  Duria  Major,  along  the  banks  of  which  the 
road  in  question  ran.  2.  EporSdia,  to  the  southeast,  on  the 
same  river  and  road,  now  Ivrea,  a  corruption  of  Eporegia  or 
Iporeiaj  the  name  of  the  place  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  an 
old  Celtic  town,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  name  was  derived 
from  a  Celtic  term  meaning  '^  good  tamers  of  horses."  A  Bo- 
man  colony  was  established  hei^,  in  obedience  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Sibylline  Books,  as  Pliny  likewise  tells  us,  and  the 
settlement  subsequently  became  a  mumcipium. 

2.  Cities  among  the  Libicii  and  Ltsvi. 

1.  Vercellcej  the  capital  of  the  Libicii,  now  VerceUi,  on  the 
River  SesfHtes,  now  the  Sessia.  It  was  a  municipium,  and  a 
strong  and  important  place.  Strabo  mentions  some  gold  mines 
in  its  vicinity.  Vercells  lay  on  the  road  abraady  referred  to 
above,  and  another  Roman  road  came  in  here  from  Mediolanum 
and  met  the  former.  2.  Novdria,  about  ten  miles  northeast  of 
Vercellee,  now  Novara.  It  was  situate  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  now  the  Gogna,  and  was  a  tnunicipal  town.  The  fa- 
mous battle  of  the  Ticinus,  in  which  Hannibal  defeated  the 
Romans,  is  supposed  to  have  been  fought  to  the  south  of  this 
place,  not  far  from  the  little  toVn  of  Vigevano.  3.  Laumellumf 
southeast  of  Vercellse,  now  Lomello.  4.  TUnnum,  to  the  north- 
east of  the  preceding,  now  Pavia,  on  the  River  Ticinus,  now 
the  Tessino.  It  was  founded,  as  Pliny  reports,  by  the  lifiBvi 
and  Marici,  and  was  at  first  tiieir  chief  city,  on  which  account 
we  have  given  it  a  place  here.  Being  situated,  however,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  it  became  subsequently,  though  less 
a)rrectlyi  ranked  among  the  cities  of  the  Insubres.    Tacitus 
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first  makes  mention  of  it,  and  states  that  Augostns  advanoed 
as  far  as  Ticinum,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  meet  the  oorpse 
of  Drusos,  the  father  of  Oermanicus,  and  esoorted  it  thenoe  to 
Rome.  Under  the  Lombard  kings  thi^  city  assamed  the  name 
of  Papiay  whioh  in  process  of  time  has  been  changed  to  Pavia. 

3.  Cities  among  the  InsHbres, 

1.  3Kdidlanmmy  now  Milany  the  capital  of  the  Insabres,  and,, 
according  to  Ldvy,  founded  by  that  tribe  on  their  first  arrival 
in  Italy,  and  nuned  by  them  firom  a  place  so  called  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  lEAvi  in  Gaul.  This  city  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  history  by  Polybius  in  his  account  of  the  Gallic 
wars.  The  capture  of  it  by  Cneius  Scipio  and  Maroellus  wa» 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Insubres.  In  Strabo's  time 
it  was  considered  a  most  flourishing  city.  But  its  splendor 
seems  to  have  been  the  greatest  in  the  time  of  Ausonius,  who 
assigns  it  the  rank  of  the  sixth  town  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Ausonius  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Ghratian,  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  Procopius,  who  wrote  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  speaks  of  Mediolanum  as  one  of  the  first  cities 
of  the  west,  and  inferior  to  Rome  alcme  in  p<^ulation  and  ex- 
tent. At  a  later  period,  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  barbarians 
of  the  north  compelled  the  emperors  to  select,  as  a  place  of 
arms,  some  city  nearer  the  scene  of  action  than  Rome  was. 
The  choice  fdl  on  Mediolanum.  Here,  too,  Maximian  resigned 
the  imperial  diadem,  and  the  famous  St.  Ambrose  established 
tile  see  of  a  bishopric.  Altiiough  subsequently  plundered  by 
Attila,  it  soon  revived,  Mid  under  Odoacer  became  the  imperial 
residence.  In  its  vicinity  was  fought  the  battle  which  put 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in  possession  of  Italy.  It 
met  with  its  downfall,  however,  when,  having  sided  with  Beli- 
sarins,  and  having  been  besieged  by  the  Gh>ths  and  Burgundi- 
aas,  it  was  taken  by  the  latter,  and  300,000  of  the  inhabitants, 
aoeotdin^  to  Procopius,  were  put  to  the  sword.  It  never,  after 
this  severe  blow,  regained  its  former  eminence,  although  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  became  a  flourishing  and  opulent  place  of  trade. 
About  ten  miles  to  the  nc»thwest  of  Mediolanum  were  the  Ran* 
dii  Campi^  plains  rendered  memorable  by  the  bloody  defeat  of 
the  Cimbri  by  Marius.  A  small  place  in  this  vicinity,  called 
/ZAo,  stiU  preserves  some  trace  of  the  ancient  appellation. 
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2.  Lous  Pompeiay  to  the  soatheaatof  the  preceding,  founded) 
as  Pliny  reports,  by  the  Boii,  and  subsequently  colonized  by 
Pompeius  Strabo,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great.  It  was  at  one 
time  next  in  importance  to  Mediolanum.  Its  position  answers 
to  that  of  the  modem  Lodi  VecckiOj  which  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Milanese,  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  caused  the 
new  town  of  Lodi  to  be  built  at  the  distance  of  three  'miles 
from  the  ancient  site.  3.  Acerrte^  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Ad- 
dua,  and  answering  now  to  Oherra.  It  is  mentioned  by  Polyb- 
ius  in  the  Gallic  wars  as  a  strong  and  important  place.  This 
city  must  not  be  mistaken  for  <me  of  the  same  name  in  Cam- 
pania. 4.  Pans  Auredliy  to  the  northeast  of  Mediolanum,  and 
between  it  and  Bergdmum.  It  obtained  its  name  from  the  de- 
faat  of  the  usurper  Aureolus,  and  is  now  PotUiruolo.  5.  Ber* 
gdmuiHj  to  the  nc^theast  of  the  (Hreoeding,  now  Bergamo,  It 
belonged  to  the  Insubrian  Orobii,  whom  Pliny,  cm  the  authority 
of  Cato,  distinguishes  as  a  separate  tribe,  but  whose  territorjf 
is  naturally  included  in  that  of  ^  the  Insubres.  6.  Cdnwm^  to 
the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Lacus  Larius.  It  is  now  Comoj  and  gives  its  name  abo 
to  the  lake.  Comum,  like  Bergomum,  was  a  city  of  the  Insa* 
brian  Orobii,  and  was  first  colonized  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  then 
by  Cornelius  Soipio,  and  finaUy  by  Julius  Caesar.  This  last- 
mentioned  commander  sent  thither  six  thousand  colonistSt 
among  whom  were  five  hundred  distinguished  Greek  iietmiliea. 
The  place  now  took  the  name  of  Novum  Comum.  Pliny  tha 
younger  was  bom  here. 

4.  Cities  among  the  Cenomdni. 

1.  Briada,  the  capital  of  the  Cenomani,  to  the  northeast  of 
Mediolanum,  and  now  called  Brescia.  It  became  a  Roman  col* 
ony ,  but  at  what  time  we  are  not  informed.  It  was  also  a  muni* 
cipium.  Brixia  lay  on  the  little  river  Gartia^  now  Garza^  while 
in  front  of  it,  to  the  west,  flowed  the  River  Mela.  According  to 
some,  it  was  a  city  of  Tuscan  origin,  and  taken  from  that  nation 
by  the  Cenomani.  Catullus  calls  Brixia  the  '<  mother  of  Vero- 
na," because,  though  much  smaller  than  the  latter,  it  was  nev* 
ertheless  the  chief  city  of  the  CenomanL  2.  Cr^monOy  to  the 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  on  the  Padus  (ht  Po,  and  retaining 
its  ancient  name.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Gallic  origioi 
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bnt  it  first  acquired  importance  as  a  Roman  colony,  being,  to- 
gether with  Piacentia,  the  earliest  establishment  which  the  Ro- 
mans formed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  colony  was  settled,  ac* 
cording  to  Polybius,  the  year  before  Hannibal  invaded  Italy. 
The  Romans  retained  the  place  during  the  whole  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  though  it  suffered  so  much  during  its  continuance, 
and  from  the  subsequent  attacks  of  the  Gauls,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  recruit  its  population  by  a  fresh  supply  of  colonists. 
The  place  flourished  after  this  until  the  civil  wars  which  en- 
sued after  the  death  of  Ceesar.  Cremona  unfortunately  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  thus  incurred  the  vengeance 
of  the  victorious  party,  its  territory  being  divided  among  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  Augustus.  It  soon,  however,  recovered  from 
this  blow,  and  in  Skabo's  time  was  accounted  one  of  the  most 
considerable  cities  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  civil  wars  which 
arose  during  the  reigns  of  Otho  and  Vitellius  were  the  source 
of  much  severer  affiiction  to  this  city  than  any  former  evil,  as 
the  fate  of  the  empire  was  more  than  once  decided  between 
large  contending  armies  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  After  the 
defeat  of  ViteUius's  party  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  it  was 
entered  by  the  latter,  and  exposed  to  all  the  horrid  excesses  of 
a  licentious  and  brutal  soldiery.  The  conflagration  of  the  place 
lasted  four  days.  The  indignation  which  this  event  excited 
throughout  Italy  compelled  Vespasian  to  use  every  effort  to 
raise  Cremona  from  its  ruins,  and  reassemble  and  aid  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants. 

3.  Bedfiacumj  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  between  it 
and  Mantua.  It  is  supposed  by  D' Anville  to  correspond  to  the 
modern  Cividale,  on  the  right  side  of  the  OUius,  now  Oglio, 
This  place  was  famous  for  two-  battles  fought  near  it  within  a 
month  of  each  other.  In  the  first  Otho  was  defeated  by  the  gen- 
erals of  Vitellius,  and  in  the  second  Vitellius  by  Vespasian. 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  call  the  name  of  this  place  Betriacum^ 
and  Pliny,  Juvenal,  and  later  writers  Bebriacum.  4.  MaTitua^  to 
tiie  northeast  of  the  preceding,  situate  on  an  islsind  in  the  River 
Minciusy  now  the  MinciOy  and  still  retaining  its  former  name. 
It  is  supposed  to  date  its  foundation  long  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Gauls  in  Italy,  and  to  have  been  of  Tuscan  origin.  Ac- 
cording to  a  fabulous  legend,  the  place  derived  its  name  firom 
the  prophetess  Manto,  tiie  daughter  of  Tiresias.     Its  vicinity 
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to  Cremona  was  an  unhappy  oiroomstanoe  for  Mantna,  sinoe, 
as  the  territory  of  the  former  city  was  not  fomid  sufficient  to 
contain  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Augustus,  among  whom  it  had 
,peen  divided,  the  deficiency  was  supplied  from  the  lands  of 
Mantua ;  a  loss  most  feelingly  deplored  by  Virgil,  though  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  himself  from  the  effects  of  this 
oppressive  measure.  5.  Andes,  a  village  a  short  distance  to  the 
southeast  of  Mantua.  It  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  Virgil,  and  is  supposed  to  be  now  represented  by  Pte- 
UdUf  a  small  place  in  this  quarter.  6.  VSrana,  to  the  north- 
east of  Mantua,  and  situate  on  the  AihisiSj  now  the  Adige, 
It  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  It  appears  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  Euganei,  and  to  have  been  their  chief  city,  and 
to  have  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  Cenomani.  In  this 
way  we  may  reconcile  Pliny,  who  ascribes  its  foundation  to  the 
BsBti  and  Euganei,  with  Livy,  who  as  positively  attributes  it 
to  the  Cenomani.  Under  the  Roman  dominion  it  became  a 
large  and  flourishing  city,  and  it  was  also  celebrated  as  haying 
been  the  birth-place  of  Catullus,  and  of  Pliny  th^  elder,  or  the 
naturalist. 

5.  Cities  among  the  Anamdni. 

1.  Veteia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Nura^  and  about 
dghteen  miles  south  of  Placentia,  near  the  present  hamlets  of 
Mancinesso  and  Liveia.  2.  Florentiaj  to  the  northeast  of  the 
preceding,  now  Fiorenzuola,  3.  Ftdentia,  to  the  southeast  of 
the  preceding,  near  which  SyUa's  party  gained  a  victory  over 
Carbo.  From  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Donninus,  Fidentia  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Borgo  San  Donnino,  4.  Placentia^  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Trebia  -and  Padus,  and  now  Piacenza, 
It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  at  the  same  time  with  Cre- 
mona, to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Gauls,  and  to  oppose 
the  threatened  approach  of  Hannibal.  Its  utility  in  this  latter 
respect  was  fully  proved  by  its  affording  a  secure  retreat  to  the 
Roman  general  after  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  and  more  espe- 
cially after  the  disaster  of  the  Trebia.  Placentia  withstood  all 
the  efforts  of  the  victorious  Hannibal,  and  also,  eleven  years 
after,  all  the  attempts  which  his  brother  Hasdrubal  made  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  it.  After  the  termination,  however,  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Gauls,  head- 
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ed  by  Hamiloar  the  Carthaginian,  bat  it  was  soon  after  reetoredl 
by  the  consul  Valerius.  Plaoentia  had  acquired  the  rights  of 
a  municipium  in  Cicero's  time.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  cele- 
brated town,  and  Tacitus  extob  it  as  a  powerful  and  opulent 
colony.^ 

.  6.  Cities  among  the  Boii. 

1.  Parma^  still  retaining  its  name,  situate  on  the  RiTW 
Parma,  to  the  southeast  of  Placentia.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Btrurians,  taken  from  them  by  the  Boii,  and  finally  conquered 
and  colonized  by  the  Romans.  From  Cicero,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Parma  was  attached  to  the  party  of  Antony,  and  suffered 
from  the  adverse  &otion  in  the  civil  wars.  It  was  probably  re- 
oolonized  under  Augustus,  as  some  inscriptions  give  it  the  title 
of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Parma.  .  From  Martial  we  learn 
that  its  wool  was  highly  prized.  3.  Tanetumj  about  eight  miles 
east  of  Parma.  It  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  and  Livy  as  the 
place  to  which  L.  Manlius,  tiie  Roman  prsetor,  retired,  after  an 
unsuccessful  action  with  the  Boii,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seo* 
ond  Punic  war.  It  is  now  Taneto.  3.  Fdrum  LepSdiy  or,  as 
it  was  more  commonly  called,  Regium  Lepidum,  southeast  of 
Tanetum,  and  now  Reggio.  In  Cicero  we  find  it  sometimes 
under  the  ilame  of  Regium  Lepidi,  or  simply  Regium,  It 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus,  who  laid  down 
the  famous  road  called  Via  ^miliaj  on  which  so  many  of  the 
places  we  are  now  considering  were  situated.  But  when,  or 
from  what  cause,  it  iock  the  surname  of  Regium,  is  unknown. 
It  is  further  noticed  in  history  as  having  vntnessed  the  death 
of  the  elder  Brutus,  by  order  of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  sur- 
rendered himself.  In  the  vicinity  viras  a  plain,  in  which  an  an- 
nual fair  of  cattle  was  held ;  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Maori  Campi, 

4.  Mutina,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  situate  on 
the  ^miiian  Way,  above  referred  to.  It  is  now  Modena.  Mu- 
tina  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  history, 
and  more  particularly  during  the  stormy  period  which  inter- 
vened betv^een  the  death  of  Ccesar  and  the  accession  of  Au- 
gustus. It  sustained  a  severe  siege  against  the  troops  of  An- 
tony, A.U.C.  709.  D.  Brutus,  who  defended  the  place,  being 
apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  by 
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means  of  oamer*pigeon8|  made  an  obstinate  defence.  Antony, 
being  finally  defeated  by  those  generals  and  Ootavianus,  was 
£>roed  to  raise  the  siege.  Matina  was  also  fiEunous  for  its  wool. 
9.  Fdrum  OaUonnMj  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  <mi  the 
.Smilian  Way,  and  rendered  remarkable  by  some  important  ao- 
tions  which  were  fonght  tiiere  during  the  siege  of  Mutina.  It  is 
now  Castel  Franco.  6.  B&ndnia,  to  the  southeast  of  the  prece- 
ding, on  the  same  Roman  road,  and  now  Bologna.  This  city 
was  of  Tuscan  origin,  and  existed  under  the  name  of  Felnna 
prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  BoiL  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Etrurians  to  the  north  of  the  Apennines. 
Bononia  received  a  Roman  colony,  A.U.C.  653,  B.C.  100.  Pre- 
quent  mention  is  made  of  this  city  in  the  civil  wars.  As  it  had 
suffered  considerably  during  this  period,  it  was  restored  and 
aggrandized  by  Augustus  hftet  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  coU'^ 
tinned  to  rank  high  among  the  great  cities  of  Italy.  7.  f  drum 
Carneliif  to  the  southeast,  founded  by  Sylla^  and  now  Imola. 

8.  Faventia^  ten  miles  further  on  the  same  road,  and  now  Fa^ 
enza.  It  was  situate  between  the  rivers  Sinnus  and  Aniimo, 
now  the  Senno  and  Amone,  and  wa»  noted  in  the  history  of 
the  civil  wars  for  the  defeat  of  Carbp's  party  by  that  of  Sylla. 

9.  Cwsenaj  the  last  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  ^miliaa 
Way,  and  situate  close  to  the  River*  SapiSy  now  the  Savio, 
It  retains  its  ancient  name. 

There  are  only  a  few  places  noticed  by  ancient  writers  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  >9Bmilian  Way.  Amcmg  the  former  we  may 
point  out,  1.  BrixeUumy  northeast  of  Parma^  and  now  Breselhk 
It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
death  of  Otho  after  his  defeat  at  Bedridcum.  2.  Nuciriay  ten 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Luzzara. 
Among  the  places  oa  the  left  of  the  /^.miliftn  Way,  we  may 
mention,  1.  Forum  Ndvuniy  about  ten  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
Parma,  and  near  the  source  of  the  TdruSj  now  the  Taro.  Its 
modem  name  is  Fomavo.  An  old  inscription  gives  it  the  title 
of  a  municipium.  2.  Aqumunif  south  of  Mutina^  now  Aequo* 
rio.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  was  tiie  vast  forest  called 
Liiana  Silva,  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Apennines,  from 
the  sources  of  the  ScuUennay  now  the  PanarOy  to  those  of  the 
Secia  or  GabeUuSy  now  the  Secchio.  In  this  forest  a  Roman 
army  was  destroyed  by  the  Gauls. 
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7.  Cities  among  the  Ling&nes, 

1.  Ravennaj  on  the  coast,  a  short  distance  below  the  Spinet- 
io  mouth  of  the  Po.  It  was  a  place  of  very  early  origin,  found- 
ed, according  to  Strabo,  by  some  Thessalians,  by  whom  proba- 
bly are  meant  Pelasgi.  This  place  was  situate  in  the  midst 
of  marshes,  and  built  entirely  on  piles,  and  a  communication 
was  established  between  the  different  parts  of  the  town  by 
means  of  bridges  and  boats.  The  noxious  air,  however,  arising 
from  the  marshes  was  so  purified  by  the  tide,  that  Ravenna 
was  considered  by  the  Romans  a  very  healthy  place,  in  proof 
of  which  they  sent  gladiators  thither  to  ])e  trained  and  exercised. 
Ravenna  became  the  ereat  naval  station  of  the  Romans  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  oontinu^  to  floomh  as  such  long  after  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  it  became 
the  seat  pf  a  separate  government,  called  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna. It  ^as  badly  supplied,  however,  with  water.  The 
modem  name  is  the  same  as  the  ancient.  The  old  port  was 
situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  BedSsiSj  now  the  Ronco  ;  but 
Augustus  caused  a  new  one  to  be  constructed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  little  river  Candianus  into  the  sea,  about  three  miles 
from  the  city.  The  new  harbor  thenceforth  became  the  station 
for  the  fleet,  and  received  the  name  of  Partus  Classis,  an  ap- 
pellation traces  of  which  still  subsist  in  that  of  the  Basilica  of 
San^  Apollinare  in  Clmse,  2.  Spinay  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Bpinetic  mouth  of  the  Po  into  the  Adriatic,  and  from  which 
this  mouth  derived  its  name.  It  was  a  very  ancient,  and  at 
one  time  very  flourishing  city,  and  very  powerfrd  at  sea.  The 
place  appears  to  have  been  of  Pelasgic  origin.  Its  inhabitants 
were  finally  overpowered  by  the  neighboring  barbarians,  and 
compelled  to  leave  it.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  mere  village. 
Spina  is  supposed  to  have  stood  not  far  firom  the  present  village 
of  ArgentUy  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  di  Primaro.  3.  Fd^ 
rum  AUienij  to  the  northwest,  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  Ferrara^  this  modem  name  being  thought 
to  be  a  oonruption  from  Forum  Allienij  contracted  to  Forum 
Ami. 
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3.  VENETIA,  INCLUDING  THE  CARNI  AND  HigXRIA. 
(A.)    Namb  and  Bouitdabixs. 

I.  VinStia  took  its  name  from  the  VeneH,  its  inhabitants,  who 
appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  great  Solavonic  race,  and 
to  have  been  oonneoted  with  the  Venedi  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
a  supposition  rendered  extremely  probable  by  their  having  the 
amber  trade  among  them,  sinoe  this  trade  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  a  oommunicaticm  between  them  and  the  natives  trading 
in  amber  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

n.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  the  Eu^ 
ganei  and  by  lUetia  ;  on  the  west  and  south  by  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina ;  on  the  east  by  the  Mare  Hadriaiicum  ;  while  on  the 
northeast,  the  River  Tilavemptus,  now  the  TagliamefUOj  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  Cami. 

in.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Huns 
and  their  king  Attila,  and  the  general  desolation  that  every 
where  ensued,  great  numbers  of  the  people  who  lived  near  the 
Adriatic  took  shelter  in  the  islands  in  this  quarter,  where  now 
stands  the  city  of  Venice,  The  arrival  of  fresh  hordes  of  bar- 
barians in  Italy  increased  their  population,  until  a  commercial 
state  was  formed,  which  gradually  rose  to  power  and  i>pulence. 

Obs.  There  was  a  popular  belief  among  the  ancients,  adopted  hy  the  poet8» 
that  the  Veneti  were  sprang  from  a  colony  of  Heneti,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia 
m  Asia  Minori  enumerated  by  Homer  among  the  allies  of  Priam.  The  forces 
sent  by  that  people  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojan  monarch  are  said  to  have  followed 
Antenor,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  over  into  Europe,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings  to  have  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  they  finally  set- 
tled, aAer  having  expelled  the  Euganei,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
The  fable  probably  arose  from  some  accidental  resemblance  between  the  name 
of  the  Homeric  Antenor  and  that  of  the  chieftain  who  led  the  Veneti  into  this 
quarter. 

IV.  The  Cami  were  situated  to  the  northeast  of  the  Veneti^ 
and  were  an  Alpine  race.  They  occupied  a  considerable  extent 
of  territory,  and  their  existence  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  mod- 
em appellation  of  Camiola,  Their  name  itself  is  undoubtedly 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  refers  to  their  having  been  originally  oo- 
eupants  of  rugged  and  mountainous  regions.  (Compare  page 
159,  6.) 

V.  The  country  of  Histria,  now  Istriay  was  originally  a  part 
of  Illyricum.  Little  is  known  respecting  the  origin  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  an  early  geographer,  Scymnus  of  Chios,  describes  them 
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as  a  nation  of  Thracian  raoe.  They  were  in  aU  probability, 
however,  of  Illyrian  origin.  This  country  whs  subjugated  by 
the  Romans,  B.C.  178.  Augustus  subsequently  included  it 
within  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  the  little  river  Arsia,  now  the 
Arsaj  henceforth  became  the  boundary. 

Ob  8.  The  Greeks,  in  their  faDCifiil  mythology,  derived  the  name  of  Histria 
two  the  IRaier  or  Uter,  now  the  Danube.  They  conv^ed  the  Argonauts  from 
the  £uzine  into  the  later,  aad  then,  by  an  nnheard-of  communication  between 
this  river  and  the  Adriatic,  launched  their  heroes  into  the  waters  of  the  latter. 
They  made,  also,  a  band  of  Colchians,  sent  in  pursuit  of  Jason  and  Medea,  to 
have  settled  in  Iii9tria  after  a  fruitless  search.  This  stcaoge  error  no  longer 
prevailed  in  Strabo's  time,  when  Histria  bad  beooeie  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
finned  part  of  their  empire. 

(B.)    CiTfBs  or  Vbnstia. 

1.  Hadria  or  Hairia^  in  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  eoun* 
try,  near  the  River  Tartdrus^  now  Tartaro^  and  not  far  from 
its  mouth.  According  to  the  earliest  accounts  it  was  near  the 
shores  of  a  bay,  but  in  the  subsequent  alterations  of  this  part 
of  the  coast,  the  bay,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  long  been  filled  up. 
Hadria  was  a  place  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  must  have  been 
at  one  time  powerful  and  great,  since  it  was  enabled  to  trans- 
mit its  name  to  the  sea  on  which  it  stood.  It  still  existed  when 
Strabo  wrote,  but  as  an  insignificant  place.  At  present  it  is  a 
flmaU  town,  still  bearing  the  name  of  Hadria  or  Adriaj  and  up- 
ward  of  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  coast  2.  PatOvtum, 
to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  between  the  M^udcus  Ma^ 
J€T  and  Minor ^  but  nearer  the  latter.  It  is  now  Padua^  in 
Italian  Padova.  This  city,  firom  its  celebrity  and  importance, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Venetia.  It  was  fabled  to 
bav(B  been  founded  by  Antenor  aad  his  followers,  the  HenSti,  to 
whom  we  have  already  referred.  Strabo  speaks  of  Pataviuiii 
as  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  city  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  states  that  it  counted  in  his  time  five  hundred  Ronuoi 
knights  among  its  citizens,  and  could  atone  period  send  twen- 
ty thousand  men  into  the  field.  Its  manufactures  of  cloth  anA 
woollen  stufb  were  renowned  throughout  Italy.  This  oity  was 
tile  birth-place  of  the  historian  Livy,  and  also  of  Thrasea  Pe-* 
tus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero.  3.  AUvnum^  now  Altino^ 
to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  &Yti,  ik>w 
the  Site  J  near  its  mouth.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wool,  anA 
seems  in  other  respects,  also,  to  have  been  a  place  of  note,  since 
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Martial  oompares  the  appearance  of  its  shores,  lined  with  villas, 
to  that  of  Baiee.  L.  Antoninus  Venis,  the  emperor,  died  here 
of  apoplexy.  4.  Concordia^  to  the  northeast,  and  still  retain- 
mg  its  ancient  name.  Beyond  this  plaoe  is  the  River  Tila- 
vemptus,  now  the  TagliamentOj  which  separated  the  territories 
of  the  Veneti  from  thos.e  of  the  Cami. 

Retracing  our  steps  toward  the  southern  borders  of  Venetia, 
in  order  to  examine  the  interior  and  remaining  part  of  the  coun- 
try, we  come  to,  1.  Ateste,  to  the  north  of  the  AthesiSj  and  on 
the  River  Eretenus,  now  the  Retone.  It  is  now  Este,  a  name 
well  known  in  modern  history  as  the  title  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  families  in  Europe.  2.  Vicenlia,  to  the 
northwest,  sometimes  called  Vicetia^  and  now  Vicenza,  Twty- 
itus  speaks  of  it  as  a  muntcipium, 

(C.)      CiTISB    or    THB    ClBNt. 

1.  Aqutleiay  a  celebrated  city,  between  the  Alsa^  now  Ausa^ 
and  the  Nattso^  now  Natisonej  and  about  seven  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  was  of  Gallic  origin,  but  was  soon  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Romans,  and  made  a  Latin  colony.  Polybius  speaks  of 
valuable  gold  mines  in  its  neighborhood;  and  Eustathius  de- 
rives the  name  from  the  Latin  o^/a,"  an  eagle,"  the  legiona* 
ry  standard  of  the  Romans  who  were  fir^  stationed  there. 
Aqoileia  soon  became  the  chief  bulwark  of  Italy  on  its  north- 
eastern frontier.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  the  great  emporium 
of  all  the  trade  of  Italy  with  the  nations  of  Ulyria  and  Panno* 
nia;  these  were  frumished  with  wine,  oil,  and  salt  provisions 
in  exchange  for  slaves,  cattle,  and  hides.  It  was  sacked  and 
ia;Bed  to  the  ground  by  Attila.  The  modern  city  of  Aquileia 
stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  anoient  place.  3.  Tergeste^  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Trieste,  It  gave  name  to  the 
Sinus  TergesHnuSj  now  ChUf  of  Trieste,  It  suffered  severely, 
on  one  occasion,  from  an  invasion  of  the  Illyrian  lapydes,  whom 
Augustus  had  some  difficulty  in  subduing.  3.  F^rum  Juliiy  to 
the  northeast,  now  FriuU,  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  fay 
Julius  C»sar,  and  became  a  plaoe  of  importance.  It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Fdrum  Julii^  now  FVejus,  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  4.  Julium  CanUcum,  on  the  northwestern  confines 
of  the  Cami,  and  a  place  of  great  importance,  having  been 
founded,  probably  by  Julius  Ccesar,  to  guard  the  frontier  against 
the  depredations  of  the  Gauls  and  Illyrians.     It  is  now  Zuglio. 
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(D.)      CiTIBS    OF    H18TBXA. 

1.  ^gUiaj  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  FormiOy  now  the  Bx* 
sanOj  in  a  small  island  named  JEgidis.  It  was  subsequently 
JustinopoliSy  and  is  now  Capo  cPIsMa.  2.  Pdrentium^  to  the 
south,  with  a  sea-port.  It  is  now  Parenzo,  3.  Pd/a,  to  the 
south,  and  near  the  Promontorium  Polaticum,  It  still  retains 
its  ancient  name.  Pola  was  a  city  of  very  early  origin,  and 
became  eventually  a  Roman  colony,  when  it  took  the  name  of 
Pietas  Julia.  From  the  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  which 
are  yet  to  be  seen  here,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  city  of  no 
little  note.  The  amphitheatre  is  still  in  a  very  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  and  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  magnificence  by  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome.  Off  the  promontory,  in  a  southeast  direc- 
tion, are  certain  islands  called  Absyrtides,  as  tradition  reported, 
from  Absyrtus,  the  brother  of  Medea.  The  principal  one  was 
named  AbsdruSj  and  had  a  town  likewise  called  so.  These  isl- 
ands, four  in  number,  are  known  in  modem  geography  as  Cher- 
so,  Osero,  Ferosina,  and  Chao, 

4.  ETRURIA. 
(A.)    Namb  and  Boundaries. 

I.  The  Romans  called  this  country  Etruria  or  T^cia  ;  the 
Greeks,  Tvfif^la  or  Tvparivla.  , 

II.  In  the  age  of  their  greatness,  the  Tuscans,  having  sub- 
dued the  ancient  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Umbrians,  dwelt  not  only 
in  Etruria  proper,  but  also  in  the  country  about  the  Po ;  and 
they  had  even  carried  th6ir  conquests  as  far  as  Campania  in 
central  Italy. 

in.  Etruria,  however,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  wis 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Liguria  and  Gallia  Cisalpina,  being 
separated  from  the  former  by  the  River  Macra,  now  the  Ma^ 
gray  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Apennines ;  on  the  east  by  Um- 
bria,  the  boundary  line  being  formed  by  the  Apennines  and  the 
Tiber ;  on  the  west  and  southwest  by  the  Mare  Inferum  ;  and 
on  the  southeast  by  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  by  Latium. 

'  Obb.  1.  The  probable  origin  of  the  Etrurian  nation  has  already  been  given 
(page  249,  seq.).  The  Etrurians  or  Tuscans  appear  to  have  been  a  race  coming 
in  from  the  north,  and  to  have  conquered  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  the  previ- 
ous possessors  of  the  country.  The  idea  of  a  Lydian  immigration  into  Italy, 
though  a  favorite  one  with  the  ancient  writers,  and  though  advocated  by  many 
modem  acholaiB,  is  now  regarded  as  notenable. 
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.  2.  In  speaking  of  this  natkm,  the  terme  Etrurian  and  TuMcan  ate  indiscrimi- 
nately used.  In  the  age  of  Cato,  the  country  was  commonly  called  Etrurian  and 
the  people  themselves  Tu»ei.  In  later  times,  Etruad  grew  to  be  more  nsual  in 
books.  The  old  name,  however,  must  have  continued  the  prevalent  one  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people.  Hence,  under  the  later  emperors,  arose  the  name  of 
Tu9eia  for  the  country,  which  till  then  had  not  been  used  in  writing ;  and 
hence,  since  the  Middle  Ages,  we  have  Toscana,  and,  for  the  people  themselves, 
Ta$cani.  The  terms  Etruria  and  Etnuci  presuppose  the  simple  form  Etruri; 
and  this  we  may  hold  to  be  the  name  by  which  the  Italians  originally  designated 
the  conquerors  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  although  the  name  both  of  Tuscans  and 
Etruscans  was  no  less  foreign  to  the  people  than  that  of  Tyrrhenians.  They 
called  themselves,  as  already  remarked,  Ra»ena.  The  name  Tyrrhenian  arose 
from  the  Greeks*  confounding  the  conquered  race  with  their  conquerors.  (iVw- 
Mr,  Rom,  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  112,  Cambr.  transL) 

(B.)  Historical  Sketca  of  Etbubia. 

I.  Had  the  Tuscans  formed  a  regular  and  effective  plan  for  securing  their 
conquests  and  strengthening  their  confederacies,  they  would  have  been  the 
masters  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  the  world,  instead  of  the  Romans.  But  their 
enterprises,  after  a  certain  period,  seem  to  have  been  desultory,  and  their  meas- 
ures ill  combined  and  ineffectual.  A  fiital  want  of  internal  union,  which  pre- 
vailed among  their  states,  rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to  their  Gallic  invaders 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  to  the  hardy  Samnites  in  Campania,  w^ile  Rome  was 
aiming  at  the  veiy  centre  of  their  power  and  existence  those  persevering  and 
systematic  attacks,  which,  with  her,  were  never  known  to  fail. 

n.  Etruria  was  standing  at  the  summit  of  her  greatness  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century  of  Rome.  In  the  next  she  lost  the  whole  country  beyond  the 
Apennines,  with  Veil  and  Capena.  A  great  part  of  the  fiAh  century  was  spent 
in  an  irresolute  struggle,  which  Volsinii  alone  maintained  with  any  fortitude, 
against  the  prevailing  destiny  of  Rome. 

III.  After  this  the  nation  enjoyed  two  centuries  of  inglorious  repose.  Even 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  her  prosperity  was  so  far  restored  that  Arretium 
of  itself  was  able  to  support  Scipio*s  African  expedition  with  arms  and  com  for 
the  whole  army,  and  with  pay  for  the  crew  of  a  fleet.  In  this  state  of  ease 
they  felt  no  desire  for  the  Roman  franchise,  which  bound  such  as  shared  it  to 
the  performance  of  bard  duties.  When  they  received  it,  however,  they  dis- 
played no  less  courage  than  the  Marsians  and  Samnites  in  maintaining  its  full 
honor.  But  fortune  dealt  hardly  with  them,  and,  after  the  final  success  of  Syl- 
la's  party,  many  of  their  cities  were  razed  to  the  ground  for  having  sided  with 
Marius. 

ly.  The  form  of  government  in  Etruria,  prior  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  the  aristocratic.  The  ruling  class  formed  both  an  aristocracy  and 
priesthood,  and  effectually  prevented  the  mind  of  the  nation  from  expanding 
itself  in  its  natural  growth.  The  great  body  of  the  people  appear  to  have  formed 
a  class  of  clients  or  dependents  on  the  ruling  caste. 

y .  Wherever  the  Etrurians  settled  we  find  them  to  have  erected  twelve  Con- 
federate cities,  which  were,  in  fact,  so  many  aristocratic  republics,  having  a 
magistrate  presiding  over  each  termed  Lueumo.  Thus  we  have  twelve  con- 
federate cities  in  Etruria  proper,  twelve  in  the  northern  Etrurian  territory 
around  the  Po,  and  twelve,  again,  in  Gampanian  Etruria.  Niebuhr,  Miiller,  and 
other  modern  scholars  have  endeavored  to  determine  what  these  cities  were, 
but  only  with  partial  success.    In  Etruria  around  the  Po,  many  of  these  citiea 
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seem^  to  have  been  utterly  deetsojred  at  the  invption  of  the  Geole.  Of  tfawe  ia 
Etraria  proper,  Niebuhr  gives  the  following  ten :  1.  Catrt  or  Agylla ;  8.  Tar^y^ 
ftH;  S.PcpuUmium;  A,  Volaierrm{  b^ArreHmmf  B.Perusia;  7.  CUumm;  S,Rth 
Mttc;  9.  Veii ;  10.  VolnnU.  The  two  that  are  wanting  caa  not  be  fixed  with 
aaj  certainty.    Capena,  C3ra>  and  FattHa  may  appear  to  have  a  claim* 

(C.)      ClTXKfl    OF    EtBVRIA. 

Beginning  from  the  Macra^  we  come  to,  1.  Luna,  on  the  ooast^ 
celebrated  for  its  beautiful  and  capacious  harbor  (now  the  Out/ 
of  Spezzia)  as  early  as  the  days  of  Ennius.  Before  the  new 
division  under  Augustus,  Luna  had  formed  part  of  Liguria. 
It  was  also  famous  for  its  white  marbles,  which  now  take  their ' 
name  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Carrara.  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  wine  and  cheese  made  in  its  vicinity;  the  latter  were 
sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  one  thousand  poimds.  The 
ruins  of  the  place  now  bear  the  name  o[  Luni.  2.  Lucus  Fe- 
r^nicB^  to  the  southeast,  at  first  merely  a  place  sacred  to  the 
worship  of  Feronia,  but  afterward  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
colonial  town.  3.  Luca^  now  called  Lucca^  to  the  southeast, 
on  the  River  Ausar^  now  the  Serchio,  To  this  place  Tiberius 
Gracdius  retired  after  the  unfortunate  campaign  on  the  Tre- 
bia ;  and  CsBsar  frequently  made  his  head-quarters  here  dur- 
ing his  command  in  the  two  Gauls.  4.  Pism  or  Pisa^  as^it 
is  sometimes  written,  to  the  southwest,  and  still  retaining  its 
situation  and  name,  Pisaj  as  a  modern  city  of  great  celebrity. 
We  learn  from  Strabo  that  anciently  it  stood  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ausar  and  ArnuSj  but  now  they  flow  into  the  sea  by 
separate  channels.  Pisa  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by 
some  of  the  followers  of  Nestor  in  their  wanderings  after  the 
fall  of  Troy.  Its  harbor  was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans ' 
in  their  communication  with  Sardinia,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  In 
Strabo's  time  it  was  still  a  very  flourishing  commercial  place, 
from  the  supplies  of  timber  which  it  furnished  to  the  fleets,  and 
the  costly  marbles  which  the  neighboring  quarries  afforded. 

Diverging  now  into  the  interior,  we  come  to,  1.  Pist&ria  or 
Pistoriunif  to  the  northeast  of  Luca,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines.  It  is  now  Pistaia.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place 
Catiline  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  forces  of  the  republic. 
2.  FwsUUs,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Fiesole.  Catiline  made  this  the  chief  hold  of  his 
party  in  Etruria.    It  was  still  a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of 
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Pliny ;  at  present  a  small  village  marks  its  site.  3.  Florentio^ 
a  short  distance  t6  the  southwest,  on  the  Amus,  now  Florence 
(in  Italian,  Pirenze).  Although  so  celebrated  in  modem,  times 
as  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  it  has  no  pretensions  to  a  foundation 
of  great  antiquity,  as  we  find  no  mention  made  of  it  before  the 
time  of  Ceesar,  by  whom,  as  Frontinus  informs  us,  it  was  col- 
onized, unless  we  make  Fluentia  identical  with  it,  which  is' 
mentioned  by  Floras  as  having  suffered  severely,  along  with 
many  other  cities,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and  Marius. 

Returniiig  to  the  coast,  we  come  to,  1.  Partus  Herculis  Lu 
burnt  or  LoM-dm^,  no^' Leghorn  (in  Italian,  Livorno).  2.  Vadd: 
Vbldterrdna,  about  eighteen  miles  further  on.  It  was  the  bar* 
bor  of  VolaterrcB,  and  was  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
CtBcinaj  which  still  retains  its  name.  The  modern  name  of 
the  place  is  Vada.  3.  Volaterrce^  fifteen  miles  inland,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  River  Cascina.  Its  Etrurian  name,  as  it 
appears  on  numerous  coins,  was  Velathri,  The  modern  name 
is  Volterra.  This  was  one  of  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  E  tru- 
ria,  and  its  massive  remains  at  the  present  day  bear  full  testi* 
mony  to  its  ancient  splendor  and  importance.  4.  Sena  Julia, 
to  the  east  of  Volaterree,  and  now  well  known  as  Sienna.  The 
more  ancient  name  was  Sena,  to  which  Julia  was  subsequent- 
ly added,  to  distinguish  it  from  Sena  Oallica  in  Umbria.  This 
designation  Julia  implies  a  colony  founded  by  Julius  or  Augus- 
tus Csesar.  5.  VetHlonii,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  distinguished  of  the  twelve  great 
cities  of  Etruria.  D'Anville  errs  in  placing  it  on  the  coast, 
since  Strabo  expressly  says  that  Populonium  was  the  only  one 
of  the  Etrurian  cities  that  was  close  to  the  sea.  A  more  care- 
fal  examination  of  the  vicinity  has  proved  that  the  ruins  of  Vet- 
uknii  exist  in  a  forest  still  called  Selvd  di  Vetlela. 

6.  Popaloniumy  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the 
coast,  being  the  only  one  of  the  Etrurian  cities  that  was  dose 
to  the  sea.  In  other  instances  the  Etrurians  were  prevent- 
ed from  founding  any  large  cities  inunediately  on  the  coast, 
both  by  the  want  of  commodious  harbors,  and  their  fear  of  pi- 
rates. Populonium,  however,  possessed  great  advantages  in 
this  respect,  since  it  was  both  secure  and  of  great  extent,  and 
from  its  proximity  to  the  island  of  Ilva,  now  Elba,  so  rich  in 
metals,  of  the  highest  importance;  since  the  produce  of  the 
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mines  seems  never  to  have  been  prepared  for  use  in  the  island 
itself,  but  to  have  been  always  sent  over  to  Populonium  for 
that  purpose.  The.  city  itself  was  placed  on  a  lofty  cliff,  that 
ran  out  into  the  sea,  and  formed  the  Pronumtorium  Papuloni* 
um ;  the  harbor  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  and  here,  too, 
was  the  naval  arsenal  of  the  Etrurians.  The  Etrurian  name 
of  the  city,  as  appears  from  numerous  coins,  was  Pupluna. 
During  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Populonium  sus- 
tained a  siege  about  the  same  time  with  Volaterrce,  in  which 
it  suffered  so  much  that  nothing  but  the  temples  and  a  few 
houses  were  preserved.  Its  ruins  are  about  three  miles  north 
of  Piombino.  7.  RusellcBj  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
and  one  of  the  twelve  great  cities.  Some  remarkable  ruins, 
with  the  name  of  Roselle,  point  to  its  site.  It  is  mentioned 
more  than  once  by  Livy  in  the  course  of  the  wars  with  Etru- 
ria.  In  the  second  Punic  war  we  read  of  its  ftirnishing  timber, 
especially  fir,  for  the  Roman  fleets.  Near  it  was  the  Lacus 
PriliSj  already  mentioned  (page  264)^  and.  also  the  River  Um^ 
broy  now  Ombrone,  whose  name  Pliny  regards  as  indicative  of 
the  Umbrians  having  once  been  in  possession  of  Etruria. 

8.  Partus  TeldmOj  below  the  River  Umbro,  and  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  since  its  foundation  was  even  fabulously  as- 
cribed to  the  Argonauts.  It  was  probably  a  Pelasgic  city.  The 
modern  name  is  Telamone.  The  country  between  Telamo  and 
the  Lake  Prilis  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  a  body  of  in- 
vading Gaul^  by  the  Romans  under  the  consuls  C.  Atilius  and 
Paulus  ^milius.  This  battle,  which  was  fought  seven  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  is  common- 
ly caUed  the  battle  of  Telamo,  but  the  scene  of  action  was  near- 
er the  Lake  Prihs,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Umbro.  -9.  Cdsa^ 
called,  also,  Cosia  and  CossiB,  to  the  southeast^  on  a  peninsula, 
in  the  midst  of  which  rose  the  Mons  Argentartus,  The  pen- 
insula formed  two  bays ;  the  one  on  the  north  answers  to  the 
modem  Stagno  cPOrbitello,  and  in  it  the  tunny  fishery  was 
carried  on.  Hence  the  name  given  to  the  harbor  on  this  side. 
Partus  ad  Cetarias.  The  bay  on  the  other  side  formed  the 
Partus  CassanuSj  called,  also,  Partus  HerculiSj  and  now  Parto 
€PErcale,  Cosa  was  a  very  ancient  Etrurian  city,  and  found- 
ed, according  to  Pliny,  by  the  Volcientes.  It  was  remarkable 
for  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans  duriQg  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
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we  hear  of  it  frequently  in  the  naval  history  of  Borne  as  one 
of  the  principal  stations  for  her  fleets  on  the  lower  sea.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Ooths  under  Alaric. 
Its  ruins  are  at  a  little  distance  from  the  modern  town  of  An^ 
sedonia,  which  is  now  itself  in  ruins. 

10.  GrdvisccBy  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  a  sea-port.     It 
appears  to  have  been  a  town  of  some  note,  and  probably  served 
as  a  harbor  to  the  city  of  Tarquinii,     The  low  and  marshy  sit- 
uation in  which  it  was  built  seems  to  have  rendered  this  town 
always  unhealthy.    It  occupied  probably  the  site  of  the  Torre 
di  Corneto,  not  Cometo  itself,  which  is  too  far  inland.     11.  Tar- 
quinii, some  distance  inland,  in  a  northeast  direction  from  Gra- 
viscse,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marta,     This  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  cities  of  Etruria,  and  celebrated  in  history 
for  its  early  connection  with  Rome,  since  from  it  the  Tarquin 
family  came  to  that  capital.     The  foundation  of  this  city  is  as- 
cribed by  Strabo  to  Tarchon,  the  famous  Etrurian  chief,  who  is 
so  often  introduced  by  the  poets.    Tarquinii  was  foremost  among 
the  cities  of  Etruria  to  assist  Tarquinius  Superbus  in  re-estab- 
lishing himself  at  Rome.    Its  wars  with  that  city  and  final  sub- 
jugation are  related  by  Livy .    At  a  later  period  it  became  a  col- 
ony and  municipium.    The  country  around  was,  as  it  still  is, 
productive  in  flax,  and  hence  we  read  of  this  city's  having  fur- 
nished sails  for  the  Roman  fleet.    The  Tusccin  name  was  prob- 
ably Tarcuna.    The  site  of  the  place  is  still  indicated  by  some 
ruins  near  CornetOj  still  called  Tkirchina.    12.  Centum  CeUce^ 
to  the  south,  now  Civita  Vecchia,     This  place,  which  obtain- 
ed its  name  from  a  large  number  of  hamlets  that  were  scat- 
tered around,  first  assumed  importance  when  Trajan  caused  a 
magnificent  harbor  to  be  constructed  here,  which  Pliny  the 
younger  has  described  in  one  of  his  letters.     Two  immense  piers 
formed  the  port,  which  was  semicircular,  while  an  island,  con- 
structed artificially  of  immense  masses  of  rock,  brought  there 
by  vessels  and  sunk  in  the  sea,  served  as  a  break- water  in  front, 
and  supported  a  pharos.     The  coast  being  very  destitute  of 
shelter  for  vessels  of  burden,  this  work  of  Trajan's  was  a  great 
national  benefit,  and  hence  the  place  was  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Trajani  Portus.   Centum  Cellse  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  the  inhabitants  built  another  town  some  dis- 
tance inland;  hut  afterward  they  reocicupied  tiie  site  of  '^the 
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old  oity,"  which  ftom  ihat  oirGumstaDoe  obtained  its  present 
name. 

13.  Pyrgi  or  PyrgoSj  to  the  southeast,  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and,  as  its  name  imports,  of  Grecian,  that  is,  Pelasgic 
origin.  This  city  contained  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Lucina^ 
qelebrated  for  its  riches  until  plundered  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, not  long  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  The 
modem  town  of  Santa  8e»era  occupies  its  place*  14.  Ceeref 
a  short  distance  to  the  nortoeast  of  the  preceding,  and  called  by 
the  Greek  writers  Agylla  ("AyvA^).  It  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  cities  of  Etruria,  and  enjoyed  a.great  reputation  for 
justice  among  the  Greeks ;  for,  though  veiy  powerful  and  able 
to  send  out  fleets  and  armies,  it  always  abstained  frc»n  piracy, 
to  which  the  other  Etrurian  cities  were  so  much  addictea. 
When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  inhabitants  of  Ceer^ 
rendered  that  city  an  important  service  by  receiving  their 
priests  and  vestals,  and  by  defeating  the  Gauls  on  their  return 
through  the  Sabine  country,  on  which  occasion  they  are  said 
to  have  recovered  the  gold  with  which  Rome  had  purchased  its 
Ub^fi|tiQp.  J^  ,i^tum  for  this,  the  Romans  declared  the  Ceerite^ 
public  guests  of  Rome,  and  AcUnitted  t|iem  to  a  iKnrtion  of  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  her  citizens.  In  Strabo's  time  this  celebra- 
ted city  was  reduced  to  insignificance,  being  less  frequented 
than  the  mineral  waters  {Aqu€&  deritamBf  now  Bagni  di 
Sassoi)  in  its  vicinity.  The  remains  of  CsBre  are  still  to  be 
traced  about  four  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  spot  now  known  by 
the  name  oi  Cerpetcri.  15.  Lorium^  to  the  southeast,  a  small 
place,  answering  now  to  Castel  Ghtido.  In  a  villa  here  Anto- 
ninus Pius  was  brou^t  up,  and  here,  also,  he  died.  16.  Por-^ 
tus  Augusti.  An  account  of  this  will  be  given  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  Ostia  in  Latium. 

In  order  to  describe  what  remains  of  Etruria,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  the  northeast  porticHi  of  that  province,  situated  near 
the  sources  of  the  Amus^  and  will  then  examine  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Pursuing  this  course,  we  come  to,  1.  ArrStiumy 
now  ArezzOf  a  town  of  considerable  celebrity,  and  generally 
considered  as  one  of  the  principal  states  of  Etruria.  It  became 
{1  .place  of  grefit  importance  to  the  Romans,  as  a  defence  against 
j^e  uiCTirsions  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  we  also  find  the  con- 
sul Fla^uniu3  po^ed  there  to  defend  the  entrance  of  Etruria 
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against  Hannibal.  Cesar  did  not  negleot  to  make  himself 
master  of  this  important  plaoe  when  he  had  seized  upon  Ari- 
minum,  but  sent  Antony  with  five  cohorts  to  oooapy  it.  Ar- 
retimn  was  muoh  celebrated  for  its  terra  cotta  vases,  which 
Pliny  ranks  with  those  of  Samos  and  Sagontum.  Besides  the 
Arretimn  which  we  are  here  considering,  and  which  for  that  rea- 
son was  sometimes  called  Arretium  Vetus^  there  were  two  otiier 
Roman  colonies  of  the  same  name  in  this  quarter,  distingoished 
as  Arretium  Julium  and  Arretium  Fidens.  The  former  of 
<fheae  answers  to  the  modern  Subliano,  the  latt^  to  CastigU" 
ime.  2.  Cartamij  about  fourteen  miles  south  of  Arretium. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  and  of  Pelas- 
gic  origin,  as  is  plainly  shown  by  the  mas^  remains  of  its  an- 
Oient  walls.  It  was  fabled  by  some  to  have  been  founded  by 
Gorythus,  father  of  Dard&nus,  and  hence  is  called  hy  Virgil  the 
city  of  Corythus.  It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Bo» 
tnans.  The  modem  name  is  the  same  as  the  ancient.  3.  Pe» 
Htsia^  somewhat  to  the  southeast  of  the  Lacus  Trasymenus, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  modem  city  of  Perugia,  This  place  was 
«oaroefy  inferior  'in  tantiquity  to  Cortona,  aad^eqitai  to  ift  in  dig- 
nity and  rank  among  the  confederated  cities  of  Etruria.  It 
was  also  of  Pelasgic  origin.  Perasia  became  a  Roman  colony 
about  B.C.  44,  and  some  years  after  sostained  a  memorable 
siege,  in  which  Antony  held  out  against  Octavianus  CsBsar,  but 
was  at  length  forced  by  famine  to  surrender.  On  this  occasion 
many  of  the  Perusians  were  put  to  death,  and  the  city  was  ac- 
cidentally burned ;  a  madman  having  set  fire  to  his  own  house, 
a  general  conflagration  oosued.  Perusia,  however,  appears  to 
have  risen  firom  its  ruins,  and  under  the  Emperor  Justinian  we 
find  it  maintaining  a  successful  siege  against  the  Groths. 

4.  Clusiumy  to  tiie  west  of  Perusia,  and  nearly  on  a  line 
with  it,  now  Chiusi.  This  was  the  capital  of  Porsena,  the 
early  enemy  of  Rome.  Its  first  name  is  said  to  have  been  Co- 
mers, and  it  appears  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  Urabrian 
Camertes,  firom  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Tuscans.  The  siege 
of  Qusium  by  the  Gauls,  and  the  provocation  which  they  re* 
oeived  firom  the  Roman  ambassadors,  led  to  the  capture  of 
Rome  itself.  It  was  near  tiiis  place  that  Porsena  erected  for 
himself  the  sfdendid  mausoleum,  of  which  Pliny  has  transmit* 
tod  to  us  a  desorqitkni  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  but  which 
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bears  no  small  appearanoe  of  fiction,  since,  had  so  stupendous 
a  work  actually  existed,  some  traces  of  it  would  have  remained, 
not  merely  in  Pliny's  day,  but  even  in  the  present  age.  Pliny 
makes  a  distinction  between  Clusium  Vetus  and  Novum,  A 
village  named  Chiusij  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  north  of 
Arretium,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  latter.  5.  Volsanii  or 
Volsinium,  on  ihe  northern  shore  of  the  Letcus  Volstmensis^ 
and  ndw  Bolsena^  ranked  among  the  cities  of  Etruria.  It  sub- 
sequently became  so  en^vated  by  its  wealth  and  luxury  as  to 
allow  its  slaves  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  and  give  way  to 
the  most  unbridled  licentiousness  and  excess,  till  at  la&t  the  cit- 
izens were  forced  to  seek  protection  from  Rome.  >  The  rebels 
were  then  speedily  reduced  and  brought  to.  condign  punishment. 
As  a  proof  of  the  ancient  prosperity  of  Volslnii,  it  is  stated  by 
Pliny  that  it  possessed,  when  taken  by  the  Romans,  no  less  than 
two  thousand  statues.  From  Livy  we  learn  that  the  Etrus- 
can goddess  Nortia  Was  worshipped  here,  and  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  mark  the  years  by  fixing  nails  in  her  temple.  Vol- 
sinii  at  a  later  period  was  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus. 
6.  Volciy  an  ancient  city,  which  appears  to  have  stood  be- 
tween  the  preceding  and  Tarquiaii.  Its  site  is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  Piano  di  Void,  The  inhabitants  are  called 
Volcientes.  7.  Fdnum  VoltumtuByto  the  southeast  of  Volsimij 
and  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Etrurian  nation  was  held  on  solemn  occasions.  8.  TrossfUum^ 
a  little  to  the  southeast,  of  which  some  remains  have. been  dis- 
covered at  a  place  which  bears  the  name  of  Trosso.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  this  town  having  been  taken  by  cavalry  alone,  the  Ro- 
man horse  from  that  circumstance  obtained  the  name  of  Tros* 
suli.  9.  Fescenniuniy  east  of  the  Locus  CiminuSf  and  near  the 
Tiber,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the  modern  Galese.  It  is  noted 
in  the  annals  of  Roman  poetry  for  the  nuptial  songs  called  Car- 
mina  Fescenntna^  to  which,  according  to  Festus,  it  gave  its 
name.  10.  FaMrium^  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called,  Fali^ 
riij  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  Falisci.  It  appears  to  have  occupied  the  position  of 
the  present  Civita  Castellana.  The  wars  of  the  Falisci  with 
Rome  are  chiefly  detailed  in  the  fifth  book  of  Livy,  where  the 
celebrated  story  of  Camillus  and  the  schoolmaster  of  Falerii  oc- 
curs.   It  was  not,  however,  till  the  third  year  after  the  first  Pa« 
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nio  war  that  this  people  were  finally  rednoed.  The  waters  of 
the  Faliscan  territory  were  supposed,  like  those  of  the  Clitum- 
11118,  to  have  the  peculiar  property  of  oommunioating  a  white 
color  to  cattle.  11.  Capena^  to  the  southeast  of  Mans  Soractey 
and  often  mentioned  in  the  early  annals  of  Rome.  It  stood  at 
a  place  now  called  Civitucula. 

12.  Veiij  to  the  east  of  Ceere,  and  eleven  miles  from  Rome, 
to  which  it  was  at  one  time  a  formidable  rival.  It. sustained 
many  long  wars  against  the  Romans,  and  was  at  last  taken  by 
CamiUus  after  a  siege  of  ten  years.  Its  opulence  is  attested 
by  the  account  which  historians  have  given  of  the  booty  that 
Camillus  obtained  for  his  army  at  its  fall.  In  fertility  of  soil  and 
extent  of  territory.  Veil  had  greatly  the  advantage  over  its  ri- 
val. After  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  an  effort  was 
made  to  transfer  the  seat  of  Roman  power  to  Veii.  It  failed, 
and  from  this  time  we  scarcely  hear  of  the  latter  city.  Veii 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Julius  Caesar,  who  divided  its 
lands  among  his  soldiers ;  but  in  the  civil  wars  which  ensued 
after  his  death,  it  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  left  in  a  most  des- 
olate state.  It  rose,  however,  from  its  ruins,  and  was  raised  to 
municipal  rank,  probably  under  Tiberius ;  and  we  find  it  ex- 
isting even  under  the  Emperors  Constantino  and  Theodosian. 
Its  site  answers  to  the  spot  now  called  PIsola  Farnese, 

Islands  off  the  Coast  op  Etruria. 

1.  UrgoSj  called  by  Rutilius  Gorgrm,  and  lying  in  a  south- 
west direction  from  Portus  Herculis  Libumi  or  Leghorn,  It  is 
now  Crorgona.    2.  Mcenaria^  near  the  preceding,  now  Meloria. 

3.  Ilva^  now  Elba^  called  by  the  Greeks  JSthdlia^  distant 
about  ten  miles  from  Populonium^  the  nearest  point  of  the  Tus- 
can coast.  Ilva  was  early  celebrated  for  its  rich  iron  mines, 
but  by  whom  they  were  first  discovered  and  worked  is  uncer- 
tain, as  they  are  said  to  exhibit  the  marks  of  labors  carried  on 
for  an  incalculable  time.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  the  first  to  make  known  the  mineral  riches 
of  this  island,  and  that  it  was  from  them  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrheni 
learned  to  estimate  its  value,  which  may  have  held  out  to  them 
no  small  inducement  for  settling  on  a  coast  otherwise  deficient 
in  natural  advantages.  It  is  to  this  latter  people  that  we  may  ^ 
trace  the  name  of  JEthalia^  once  it  appears  that  LemnoSi 
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whioh  they  onoe  inhabited,  boir9^  aooording  to  the  testimony  oi 
Polybius,  the  same  appelliMaon  in  more  ancient  times.    The 
JPortus  Arffdus,  in  this  island,  fabled  to  have  derived  its  nama 
.^m  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  is  now  Porto  Feraio. 

4.  Planasiay  a  small  island  between  Ilva  and  Corsica,  callad 
Planasia  by  Varro,  and  Planaria  by  Pliny.  It  is  now  Pirn- 
,W$a.  Tacitus  relates  that  Augustus  banished  to  this  island 
his  nephew  Agrippa,  and  that  the  young  prinoe  was  put  to  deatii 
'h^Tc  on  the  accession  of  Tihecius.  5.  Caprariay  northwest  of 
Ilva,  and  now  Capraia.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  goats 
jfiapra)  with  which  it  abounded.  Hence,  also,  the  Greeks 
i^iJled  it  JEgilon  {Alyi^juvy  from  al().  6.  Jgiliumj  opposite  the 
Jiaibor  of  Cosa,  aoid  now  Qiglio.  Close  to  it  lay  ano^er  small 
(jfll^Lnd,  called  JXanium  or  Arfdm^umj  now  GiamM. 

6.  UMBRIA  AND  PICENUM. 

UMBRLi. 
(A.)     NAMXJiirDBoUNDASZKfl. 

I.  Umbria  takes  its  name  from  the  Umbri^  its  inhabit^ts, 
who  wj^e  cftUad  b^  the  £^0.^1(9  Vi^ifVWQti  &  word  which  this  .Mr 
t^  people  supposed  to  be  derived  from  ifidpo^,  '^  a  rain-stprmi'* 
under  the  singular  idea  that  they  were  a  people  saved  from  % 
universal  deluge. 

n.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Umbrians  were  originally 
a  great  and  powerful  nation,  and  they  are  regarded  by  some 
pf  the  ancients  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Their 
territory  at  iSrst,  too,  was  very  extensive,  embracing  probaUy 
pot  only  what  afterward  was  called  Umbria,  but  also  the  south- 
ern part  of  Etruria,  and  the  district  occupied  by  the  Sabines 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  Tiber ;  while,  on  the  northesst 
slope  of  the  Apennines,  toward  ti^e  upper  sea  and  the  Po,  they 
sure  said  to  have  spread  as  cimquerors,  to  have  expelled  the  Li- 
burnians  and  the  Siouli  from  the  coast,  and  to  have  maintained 
an  obstinate  contest  with  the  Tuscans  for  the  territory  on  tha 
lower  Po. 

III.  But  Umbria,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  here  to  eon- 
fijder  it,  that  is,  under  the  linuts  which  were  assigned  to  it  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  very  different  from  all  this,  and 
^as  bounded  as  follows :  On  the  north  by  the  RubtcoUy  whioh 
separated  it  from  Gallia  Cisalfina  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Adri^ 
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otic  and  Picenum  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Apennines  and  Tiber, 
dividing  it  from  Etruria ;  and  on  ^e  south  by  the  country  of 
the  Sabines. 

(B.)     fiXBTOH  QP  TBB-HlSVOBT  OrUMBllIA. 

I.  TpB  Uqahri  come  into  coUiBion  with  tiie  fitroscaaSyWho  difest  thorn,  and 
take  three  hundred  of  their  towns. 

U.  Not  long  after  this  a  new  foe  appears,  equally  formidable  to  both  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered,  namely,  the  Galli  SSnSnes,  the  same  who  afterward 
took  Rome.  The  Tuscans  are  Tanqniahed  and  driven  fiom  the  country  around 
the  Po,  while  the  Umbri  also  feel  the  force  oCthe  invasioo,  and  are  driven  fjrofn 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  into  the  mountains.  The  Senones  take  possession 
of  the  coast 

III.  The  dedsiTB  atmggle  between  the  EUmacans  and  Romans  now  takes 
.place,  and  we  find  the  Camerte*  l/inM,  a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Etmiia,  offer- 
ing to  assist  the  Romans  in  their  attack  upon  their  £truscan  neighbors.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  emissary  sent  by  the  Romans,  and  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  Etruscan  language,  is  enabled  thereby  to  converse  with  the  CamerUs 
l/mbrit  and  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  them. 

IV.  After  ,the  overthrow  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Umbri  make,  when  it  is  too 
late,  an  effort  to  check  the  advance  of  the  conquering  Romans.  The  consnl 
l>ecius,  who  has  advanced  into  Etruria,  retraces  his  steps  to  oppose  the  new 
enemy,  and  the  other  oonsol  Fabius,  who  has  been  fighting  against  the  Sam- 
.^tes,  is  ordered  by  the  senate  to  maxob  round  against  the  Umbri,  who  are  afi- 
sembled  at  Mevania. 

y.  This  joint  movement  damps  the  spirit  of  the  Umbri,  and  their  forces  dis- 
^rae  to  their  several  strongholds.  Only  one  tribe,  called  Ifalmtio,  keeps  the 
field,  and  attacks  the  camp  of  Fabius,  but  are  defeated,  B.C.  807.  In  a  short 
time  most  of  the  communities  of  Umbri  submit  to  Rome  without  much  resist- 
ance ;  Sarstna,  however,  is  one  of  the  last  to  yield.  The  Senones  are  totally  ex- 
tirpated about  twenty-five  years  afterward,  and  Umbria  again  reaches  to  the  s^a. 

<C.)     CjTiBs   or  UXBBIX. 

AnvANciNo  from  the  Bubioon  along  the  ooast^  we  oome  to, 
1.  Arimnuniy  now  fliminiy  situate  between  the  rivers  ilnmi- 
nus  and  Aprusa,  now  the  Marecchia  and  Ansa,  and  the  former 
of  which  is  said  to  have  given  name  to  the  city.  After  the  e;^- 
pulsion  of  the  Senones,  Ariminum,  originally  an  Umbrian  ci^, 
received  a  Roman  colony.  From  thi3  period  it  was  considered 
^  most  important  place,  and  the  key  of  Itcdy  on  the  easterp 
poast ;  and  hence  we  generally  find  a  Roman  army  stationed 
there  during  the  Gallic  and  Punic  wars.  How  much  import- 
ance Ceesar  attached  to  the  possession  of  this  plaoe  is  shown  by 
his  seizing  it  immediately  after  crossing  the  Rubicon.  That^t 
continued  to  flourish  under  Augustus  is  evident  from  the  re- 
mains of  several  great  works  erected  there  during  the  reign  of 
that  emperor.    2.  Pisaurum,  now  Pesaro,  to  the  southeast,  ;^t 
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the  month  of  the  River  PisauruSy  now  the  Foglia.  It  became 
a  Roman  colony  B.C.  185,  and  it  ajqiears  to  have  been  colonized 
again  either  by  Jnlius  or  Augnstus  CsBsar,  since  inscriptions 
give  it  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia.  The  climate  of  this  place 
appears  from  Catollus  to  have  been  in  bad  repute.  3.  Sena 
Oallicaj  now  Sinigagliay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  MU 
suSy  now  the  Nigola.  The  surname  Gallica  was  added  to  dis- 
tinguish this  place  from  the  Etruscan  Sena.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  Romans  after  they  had  expelled,  or,  rather,  exterminated 
the  Senones.  During  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Sena, 
which  sided  with  Marius,  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Pompey. 
We  must  now  return  to  the  north  of  Umbria,  in  order  to  de* 
scribe  the  interior  of  the  province.  Advancing,  then,  from  this 
point,  we  come  to,  1.  Sarsinaj  on  the  left  bank  of  the  SapiSy 
now  the  SaviOy  and  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Plautus,  the  comic  writer.  Sarsina  must 
have  been  at  one  time  a  place  of  note,  since  it  gave  name  to  a 
numerous  Umbrian  tribe.  From  ancient  ins(»iptions  we  learn 
that  it  was  a  municipium.  The  Sapinian  tribe  seem  to  have 
occupied  the  mountainous  district  near  the  source  of  the  river 
whence  they  derived  their  appellation,  and  to  have  dwelt  not  far 
from  Sarsina.  Some  vestige  of  the  ancient  name  may  still  be 
traced  in  that  of  a  place  now  called  Sapigno.  3.  Pitinum  Pu 
saurensey  to  the  southeast,  so  caUed  from  its  situation  on  the 
River  Pisaurus.  It  is  now  probably  Piagnino.  3.  Urbinum 
Metaurensey  to  the  southeast,  now  Urbaniay  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  MetauruSy  whence  it  derived  the  latter  part  of 
its  name.  4.  Urbinum  HortensSy  to  the  northeast,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  same  river,  now  Urbinoy  the  capital  of  a  duchy 
of  the  same  name.  Here  Valens,  general  of  Vitellius,  was  put 
to  death.  In  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  this  place  is  the 
defile  anciently  called  Petra  Pertusa  or  Intercisa,  now  il  Furlo 
or  Sasso  ForatOy  from  its  being  cut  through  the  rook  which 
here  closes  in  to  the  edge  of  the  River  Cantiano.  This  work 
must  doubtless  be  referred  to  the  construction  of  the  Flaminian 
Way.  5.  F&rum  Semproniiy  nearer  the  sea,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  M etaurus.  It  answers  to  the  modem  Fossom* 
brone.  The  battle  between  Hasdrubal  and  the  Roman  gener- 
als must  have  taken  place  here,  according  to  the  best  opinions. 
A  hill  between  Fossombrone  and  the  pass  of  Fwrlo  is  still  called 
Monte  cPAsdrubale. 
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6.  Sentinumj  to  the  soathwest,  and  nearer  the  Apennines, 
now  Sentina.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought  in  its 
vicinity  between  the  Romans  and  the  Gauls  leagued  with  the 
Samnites,  B.C.  295,  in  which  the  consul  Decius  so  nobly  de- 
voted himself  for  his  country.  Sentinum  is  also  noted  for  hav- 
ing held  out  against  the  second  triumvirate.  7.  CamMnunij 
to  the  southeast,  on  the  borders  of  Picenum,  and  now  Cameri^ 
no.  This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Camerte  of 
Strabo,  to  which  we  will  presently  come. 

We  must  now  turn  to  that  part  of  Umbria  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines.  Beginning  with 
the  sources  of  the  Tiber,  we  come  to,  1.  Tifemum  Tiberinumj 
so  called  because  near  the  sources  of  that  stream.  It  was  sit- 
uate on  the  left  bank,vand  answers  to  the  modern  Cittd  di  Cas^ 
telle,  Tifernum  is  chiefly  known  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  situated  near  the  villa  of  the  younger  Pliny.  2.  Iguvi^ 
wnj  to  the  south  of  Tifemumj  and  at  the  foot  of  the  main  chain 
of  the  Apennines.  It  is  now  Eugubbioy  or  more  commonly 
ChdfbiOf  and  was  a  municipium.  This  city  has  acquired  great 
celebrity  in  modern  times  from  the  discovery,  in  its  vicinity, 
A.D.  1440,  of  several  bronze  tablets  covered  with  inscriptions, 
some  of  which  are  in  Umbrian,  others  in  Latin  characters.  To 
the  northeast  of  thb  place  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Apenni- 
nus,  to  which  the  Umbrians  resorted  to  sacrifice,  as  the  Etrus- 
cans did  to  the  temple  of  Voltumna,  and  the  Latins  to  the  Al- 
han  Mount.  Some  vestiges  of  this  temple  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  Monte  Sanf  Ubaldo,  3.  NucSria^  to  the  southeast  of  the 
preceding,  now  Nocera,  It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  for  its  manu- 
facture of  wooden  vessels.  4.  Mevdnia^  to  the  southwest  of 
the  preceding,  now  Bevagna.  This  place  was  famous  for  its 
wide-extended  plains  and  rich  pastures.  Here  Vitellius  took 
post,  as  if  determined  to  make  a  last  stand  for  the  empire 
against  Vespasian,  but  soon  after  withdrew  his  forces.  This 
city  is  also  memorable  as  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Pro- 
pertius. 

5.  Spoletiumj  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Spoleto. 
It  ranked  high  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  but  it  suf- 
fered severely  from  proscription  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and 
Sylla.  6.  CarsHkBf  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  noticed  by 
Strabo  among  the  principal  towns  oif  Umbria.     The  ancient 
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site  still  retains  the  name  of  CarsoK  7:  TUder^  about  eiglit 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  Carsulce,  and  now  Todi.  It  was  one 
df  th^  most  important  cities  of  Umbria,  and  famous  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Mars.  Its  situation  on  a  lofty  hill  rendered  it  a  place 
of  great  strength.  8.  Am^a^  south  of  the  preceding,  and  near' 
the  Tiber.  It  is  now  Amelia,  This  was  one  of  the  most  con<- 
siderable  and  ancient  cities  of  Umbria,  and,  according  to  Cato, 
could  boast  of  an  origin  greatly  anterior  to  that  of  Rome.  It ' 
was  a  municiptum,  and  became  a  colony  under  Augustus: 
9.  Camerte,  between  Ameria  and  Tuder,  and  now  Camarata, 
It  wasr  the  chief  city  of  the  Camertes,  a  powerful  Umbrian 
tribe. 

10.  Inter amna^  east  of  Ameria,  and  so  ctilled  because  situa- 
ted between  two  branches  of  the  River  Nar.  Hence,  also,  the 
inhabitants  were  known  as  the  Interamndtes  NarteSy  to  distin- 
guish them  from  those  of  Interamna  on  the  Liris,  in  New  La- 
tium.  It  is  now  the  well-known  town  of  Temi,  This  plaoe 
suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars  between  M arius  and  Sylla. 
The  adjacent  plains,  which  were  watered  by  the  Nar,  are  rep- 
resented as  the  most  productive  in  Italy,  and  Pliny  assures  xss^ 
that  the  meadows  were  cut  four  times  in  the  year.  11.  JVaK 
ma,  lower  down  on  the  Nar,  more  anciently  called  Nequinum^ 
and  now  Namt  This  change  of  name  took  place  after  the' 
town  had  been  taken  by  the  Romans,  when  it  received  a  colo- 
ny with  the  view  of  serving  as  a  point  of  defence  against  the 
Umbri.  It  was  situate  on  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
flowed  the  Nar.  A  bridge  was  raised  over  this  river  by  Au- 
gustus, the  arch  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  highest  known. 
12.  OcrlculuMy  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  a  few  miles - 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  now  Otricoli,  This 
place  suffered  severely  during  the  Social  War,  but  was  still,  in 
Strabo's  time,  a  city  of  note. 

PICENUM.'' 
(A.)    Name,  Boundabibs,  dec 

I.  Ptcermm  took  its  name  from  the  Picenies^  its  inhabitants, 
who  were  a  colony  of  Sabines;  and  these  colonists  are  said  to' 
have  assumed  the  appellation  of  Picentes  because  led  in  their' 
migration  from  home  by  a  woodpecker  (picus),  the  sacred  bird 
of  Mamers  or  Mars.     According,  however,  to  the  legend  of  the 


poets,  they  were  so  cidled  tt&ai'iiie  ancient  Picas,  the  mythic 
leader  of  their  colony. 

II.  Ptc&tium  vms  bounded  on  the  north  by  Umbria,  on  the 
east  by  the  Adriatic j  on  the  west  by  Umbria  and  the  country^ 
of  the  SabineSj  and  on  the  south  by  the  country  of  the  Sd- 
bines  and  that  of  the  Vestini.  This  arrangement  comprehends' 
under  the  name  of  Picenum  the  territory  of  the  PrtBtutiiy  who 
were^  in  fact,  however,  a  different  people  from  the  Picentes,  but 
are  here,  for  convenience'  sake,  ranked  along  with  them  under 
ttie  same  general  head. 

Ill/  Picenum -was  regarded- an  t>ne  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  Italy.  The  produce  of  its  firuit-trees  was  particularly  es- 
teemed. 

IV.  The  Sabines  were  not  apparently  the  first  or  sole  pos- 
sessors of  this  country.  The  Siculi,  Libumi,  and  Umbri,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny ;  the  Pelasgi,  as  SiUus  Italicus  reports ;  and' 
the  Tyrrheni,  according  to  Strabo,  all  at  different  periods  form- 
ed settlements  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

V.  The  conquest  of  Picenum  cost  the  Romans  but  little 
trouble.  It  was  effected  about  369  B.C.,  not  long  after  the  ex- 
pedition of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  when  360,000  men,  as  Pliagr 
assures  us,  submitted  to  the  Roman  authorities. 

(B.)     CiTIlS    O^    PiCBNVM. 

Bboinnino  at  the  north,  from  the  River  JEsiSj  now  the  Esinb^ 
whicA  separates  Picenum,  in  this  quarter,  from  Umbria,  we 
cdme  to,  1.  Ancbna^  on  the  coast,  and  still  retaining  its  ancient 
name.  This  place,  in  Greek  'Aycoiv,  was  so  called  from  th^ 
angular  or  bended  form  of  the  promontory  on  which  it  ynia 
placed,  the  term  dyxc^v,  in  Oreek,  conveying  the  general  idea  of 
any  thing  curved  or  bent.  Thitf  city  is  said  to  have  been  of' 
Doric  origin,  and  to  have  been  founded  by  some  Syracusani^, 
who  were  flying  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius.  It  is  spoken' 
of  by  Livy  as  a  naval  station  of  seme  importance  in  the  wanT 
'  of  Rome  with  the  Dlyrians,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  port  of 
consequence  even  in  Trajan's  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
works  erected  by  that  emperOr,  which  are  still  extant  there. 
According  to  Strabo,  its  territory  was  very  fertile  in  com  and 
wine.  Its  purple  dye  is  celebrated  by  Silius  Italicus.  2.  Nu^ 
rndfuif  about  ten  miles  further  on,  an  old  settlement  of  the  Sic- 
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uli,  now  Humana.  S.Poteniiaj  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
now  the  Potenza,  The  remains  of  the  city  are  close  to  the 
oionastery  of  St  Maria  di  Potenza.  4.  Firmumy  to  the  south- 
east, and  about  five  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  colonized  to- 
ward the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The  modem  town 
of  Fermo  answers  to  it,  and  is  yet  a  place  of  some  note  in  the 
Marca  dPAncona,  The  Castellum  Firmdnorum  is  now  tiie 
Porto  di  Fermo.  5.  Cupra^  to  the  south,  termed  Maritima^ 
to  distinguish  it  firom  another  city  known  by  the  name  of  Cu- 
pra  Montana.  It  was  an  establishment  of  the  Etruscans,  who 
are  said  to  have  worshipped  Juno  here  under  the  name  of  Cu- 
pra.  The  temple  of  the  goddess  was  restored  by  Hadrian. 
The  site  of  this  place  is  commonly  fixed  at  Marano.  6.  Cos* 
trum  Truentinum^  at  the  mouth  of  the  TruentuSj  now  the 
T^ontOj  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  the  only  remaining  es- 
tablishment of  the  Libumi,  a  well-known  Illyrian  nation,  in 
Italy.  According  to  the  same  writer,  they  once  occupied  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  territory  on  this  coast. 

Returning  to  the  north  of  Picenum,  in  order  to  examine  the 
interior  of  this  province,  we  come  to,  1.  Cupra  Moni&na^  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  ^sis,  and  so  named  from  its  situation  among 
the  mountains.  It  was  near  the  present  Masaccio  driest. 
2.  Cinffulumy  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  now  Cingvlo.  It  sur- 
rendered to  CsDsar,  though  Labienus,  then  a  great  partisan  of 
Pompey's,  had  fortified  it  at  his  own  expense.  3.  AuzimMimj 
to  the  northeast,  and  near  Ancona,  now  Osimo.  From  its 
strength  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  Picenum. 
In  the  time  of  Procopius  it  was  a  large  city,  and  the  capital  of 
the  province.  4.  Asculum  Picenum,  southwest  of  Firmum,  and 
now  Ascoli.  It  was  called  Picenum,  to  distinguish  it  from  As* 
culum  in  Apulia.  This  city  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a  place 
of  great  strength,  being  surrounded  by  walls  and  inaccessible 
heights.  It  was  the  first  city  to  declare  against  the  Romans 
when  the  social  war  broke  out,  and  its  example  was  followed 
by  the  whole  of  Picenum.  In  the  course  of  that  war  it  main- 
tained a  long  and  memorable  siege  against  Pompey,  who  finally, 
however,  compelled  the  place  to  surrender.  Cicero  mentions 
Barrus,  a  native  of  Ajsculum,  as  a  most  eloquent  orator. 
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Or  this  people  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  except  that  they  were  of  a  diflisr- 
ent  race  from  the  Pioentea.  Their  territory  was  fertile,  and  celebrated  for  its 
wine ;  and  we  know  that  Hannibal  availed  himself  of  these  resources  when  he 
led  his  army  through  this  district,  on  his  way  to  the  south,  after  his  campaign 
in  Etruria,  as  did  Claudius  Nero  when  proceeding  by  forced  marches  to  join 
bis  cdleagne  who  was  opposed  to  HasdmbaL 

Few  places  of  any  coasequenoe  occur  in  this  territoiy.  We  may  mention, 
however,  1.  Interamna  FrMuHdna,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  three  other 
cities  of  the  name  of  Inierarnnoj  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Its  modem  name  is 
Teramoy  situated  between  the  small  rivers  Vizitda  and  Turdino.  8.  Beregra,  to 
the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  VomanuM,  now  the  Vomano,  Its 
particular  site  is  undetermined.  3.  Hadria,  between  the  VomanM  and  Mairiftu$, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  sea.  Its  emporium  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  river.  Hadria  is  now  Atri,  and  its  harbor  just  mentioned,  Porto  d'Atri. 
This  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  a  colony  from  the  Hadria  to  the 
north  of  the  Po.  It  seems  generally  allowed  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was  de- 
scended from  a  family  originally  of  this  city. 

6.  SABINI,  .£QUI,  BCARSI,  PELIONI,  YESTINI,  AND  MARRUCINL 

BABINL 
(A.)    Namb,  Hibtobt,  Tbbkitobt,  dtc. 

I.  The  Sabines  appear  to  be  generally  oonaidered  as  one  of 
the  most  ancient  indigenous  tribes  of  Italy,  Mid  one  of  the  few 
who  preserved  their  race  pure  and  unmixed.  Their  name,  ac- 
cording to  Cato,  was  derived  from  the  god  Sabus,  an  aboriginal 
deity,  whose  son  Sancus  was  the  Sabine  Hercules. 

n.  The  Sabines  were  a  mountaineer  race  originally,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  first  a  very  inconsiderable  community,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  accounts  of  Cato,  who,  as  quoted  by  IM- 
onysius  of  Halicamassus,  reported  that  the  first  Sabines  settled 
in  an  obscure  place  named  Testnna,  in  the  vicinity  of  Amlter- 
num.  As  their  numbers  increased,  however,  they  rapidly  ex- 
tended themselves  in  every  direction,  expelling  the  Aborigines 
from  the  district  of  Rediej  and  thence  sending  out  numerous 
colonies  into  Picenum,  Samnium,  and  the  several  petty  nations 
who  are  named  at  the  head  of  this  section. 

III.  The  early  connection  of  tiie  Sabines  with  Rome,  which 
was  yet  in  its  infancy,  naturally  forms  the  most  interesting 
epoch  in  their  history,  but  is  too  well  known  to  require  further 
notice  h^re.  Their  entire  subjugation  was  efiected  by  Curius 
Dentatus,  who  carried  fire  and  desolation  beyond  the  somroes 
of  the  Nar  and  Velinus,  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

rV.  The  country  c^  the  Sabines,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
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was  bonnded  as  follows :  on  the  north  by  Umbriay  on  the  soath 
by  Laliuniy  on  the  west  by  Umbria  and  Etruria^  and  on  the 
east  by  the  country  of  the  Vestinii  Marrucinij  &o. 

V.  The  Romans  had  no  general  name  comprehending  the 
Sabines  along  with  the  tribes  supposed  to  have  issued  from 
them.  The  latter,  as  well  the  Marsi  and  Peligni  as  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Lucanians,  they  termed  Sabellians. 

(B.)    Cities  or  the  Sabinz. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio,  we  come 
to,  1.  AntemtuB,  a  city  of  the  Aborigines,  and  more  ancient  than 
Rome  itself.  From  its  position  it  belonged  strictly  to  Latium, 
being  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio ;  but  that  it  afterward  formed 
part  of  the  Sabine  confederacy  is  evident  from  its  being  one  of 
the  first  cities  which  resented  the  outrage  offered  to  that  nation 
by  the  rape  of  their  women.  Its  name,  according  to  Varro,  in- 
dicated its  position,  '^  AnteniTUBy  quod  ante  amnenif  qui  infiuit 
in  TiberimP.  2.  FtdenWj  to  the  northeast,  near  the  Tiber,  and 
between  four  and  five  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  at  first  a  col- 
ony of  Alba.  Romulus  conquered  the  place  soon  after  the  death 
of  Tatius.  After  many  attempts  to  emancipate  itself,  it  was 
stormed  by  the  dictator  Mamercus  ^milius.  After  this  it  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  a  deserted  place,  but  it  subsequently 
rose  again  to  the  rank  of  a  municipium.  A  terrible  disaster 
occurred  here  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  the  &11  of  a  wooden 
amphitheatre  during  a  show  of  gladiators,  by  which  accident 
fifty  thousand  persons,  as  Tacitus  reports,  or  twenty  thousand, 
according  to  Suetonius,  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  site  of 
this  city  is  near  Castel  Oiubileo.  3.  Crustumfyriumj  about  two 
miles  further  on,  in  the  same  direction.  This  was  also  a  colo- 
ny of  Alba,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  The  Crustumini 
were  vanquished  by  Romulus,  and  a  settlement  was  formed  in 
their  territory,  the  fertility  of  which  is  extolled  by  more  than 
one  writer.  The  ruins  of  Crustumerium  still  exist  in  a  place 
called  Marcigliano  Vecchio.  4.  Nbmentum^  northeast  of  the 
preceding,  on  the  site  now  called  by  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 
name,  Lamentana  Vecchta.  This  also  was  a  colony  of  Alba, 
and  therefore  originally,  perhc^s,  a  Latin  city,  but  from  its  po- 
sition it  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Sabines.  Nomentum,  in 
the  time  of  Propertius,  was  but  an  insignificant  place,  yet  its 
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territory  was  long  celebrated  for  the  produce  of  its  vineyards, 
and  hence,  in  the  time  of  Seneca  and  Pliny,  we  find  that  land 
in  this  district  was  sold  for  enormous  sums.  The  former  had 
an  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  which  was  his  favorite 
retreat.  The  wine  of  Nomentum  is  praised  by  AthensBus  and 
Martial. 

5.  Comiculumy  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  giving  name 
to  the  Camiculani  Colles.  It  was  the  reputed  birth-place  of 
Servius  Tullius.  6.  Eretum^  north  of  Nomentum,  and  the 
scene  of  many  contests  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines 
leagued  with  the  Etruscans.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  little 
more  than  a  village.  Its  site  is  at  Rimanef  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  beyond  Monte  Ritondo.  7.  Regillum^  near  Eretum, 
and  the  native  place  of  Atta  Clausus,  or  Appius  Claudius,  the 
founder  of  the  Claudian  family  at  Rome.  8.  Cures^  to  the  north 
of  Eretum,  and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Numa  Pompil- 
ius.  It  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  though  Virgil  and 
Ovid  apply  the  term  parvi  to  it,  yet  it  must  have  been  a  pop- 
ulous and  powerful  city  to  play  the  part  it  did  in  early  Roman 
history.  The  site  of  Cures,  according  to  the  best  opinion,  is  to 
be  fixed  at  Corresej  a  little  town  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
9.  Mandela^  a  village  to  the  southeast  of  Cures,  near  which 
stood  Horace's  Sabine  villa.  It  is  now  Bardela.  The  Mons 
LucrettliSj  in  its  vicinity,  is  now  Monte  Libretti j  and  the  little 
River  Digentia  is  now  the  Licenza, 

10.  RedtCj  to  the  northeast  of  Cures,  and  now  Rieti.  In  an- 
tiquity of  origin  this  city  was  equalled  by  few  places  in  Italy, 
«ince,  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which  the  records  of  that 
country  extend,  it  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  seat  of  the 
TJmbri,  the  same,  probably,  with  the  Aborigines  of  Italy.  Reate 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  mules,  and  still  more 
80  for  its  asses,  which  sometimes  fetched  the  enormous  price  of 
60,000  sesterces,  about  $2320.  The  valley  of  the  Velinus,  in 
which  this  city  was  situated,  was  su  delightful  as  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  Tempo,  and  from  their  dewy  freshness  its  mead- 
ows obtained  the  name  of  Rosei  Campi.  11.  Cutilia,  to  the 
east  of  Reate,  and  also  an  aboriginal  city  of  great  antiquity. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  lake,  now  Pozzo  RatignanOf  and  the 
floating  island  on  its  surface.  This  lake  was  further  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  the  umbilicus^  or  centre  of  Italy^ 
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a  faot  which  B'Anville  foirnd  to  be  correct,  when  referred  to 
the  breadth  of  Italy.  CatilieB  was  also  fieuned  for  its  mineral 
waters,  which  failed,  however,  in  their  effect  on  Vespasian,  who 
is  stated  to  have  died  here. 

12.  Testfinaj  to  the  southeast  of  Cntilise,  and  the  first  seat 
of  the  Sabine  nation.  Its  site  is  near  Civita  Tommassa. 
13.  Anutemumj  northeast  of  Testrina,  near  the  modern  St 
Vittorinoj  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Sallust.  14.  Nursia,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
Sabine  territory,  at  the  foot  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  near  the  sources  of  the  Nar.  It  was  noted  for  the 
coldness  of  its  atmosphere,  and  is  now  Norcia.  PoUa  Vespft^ 
sia,  the  mother  of  Vespasian,  was  bom  here,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  family  of  that  emperor  had  possessions  at  a  place  called 
VespdsicBy  between  Nursia  and  Spoletum,  a  memorial  of  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  Monte  Vespio. 

JEaUI,  OR  iBaUICOLL 
(A.)    History,  Situation,  &c. 

I.  The  ^qui,  or  iEquicdli,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  more  distin- 
guished in  history  for  their  early  and  incessant  hostility  to  Rome,  than  for  the 
extent  of  their  territory  or  their  numbers.  Liyy  himself  expresses  his  surprise 
that  a  nation  apparently  so  small  and  insignificant  should  have  had  a  population 
adequate  to  the  calls  of  a  constant  and  harassing  warfare,  which  it  carried  on 
against  that  city  for  so  many  years. 

II.  But  it  is  plain,  from  the  narrow  limits  which  must  be  assigned  to  this 
people,  that  their  contests  with  Rome  can  not  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  regular 
war,  but  as  a  succession  of  marauding  expeditions,  made  by  these  hardy  but 
lawless  mountaineers  on  the  territory  of  that  city,  and  which  could  only  be  ef- 
fectually checked  by  the  most  entire  and  rigid  subjection. 

III.  The  JBqui  are  to  be  placed  next  to  the  Sabines,  and  between  them  and 
the  Marsi,  chicsfly  in  the  upper  vaUey  of  the  Anio,  which  separated  them  fron 
the  Latins.  They  are  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  possessed  of  forty  towns ; 
but  many  of  these  must  certainly  have  been  little  more  than  villages,  and  some, 
also,  were  subsequently  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Latium. 

(B.)    Cities  or  the  JEqvi. 

1.  Vdria,  lying  close  to  the  Digentia  of  Horace.  In  Strabo 
(v.,  p.  238)  it  is  probable  that  we  ought  to  read  Varia  for  Fo/e- 
fia.  The  modem  name  of  this  place  is  Vicovaro,  2.  Cars^i, 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Varia.  It  was  appa- 
rently a  town  of  some  consequence,  and  became  a  Roman  col- 
ony after  the  ^qui  were  finally  reduced.  It  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  selected  by  the  senate  as  a  residence  for  illus- 
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trious  state  oaptiveB  and  hostages.  The  ruins  of  this  plaoe  are 
still  called  Celk  di  Carsoli.  3.  TrlSba^  near  the  sources  of  the 
Anio,  now  Trevi.  This  town  appears  to  have  be^i  further  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Augusta^  but  after  what  emperor  it 
was  so  called  is  uncertain.  A  little  lower  dowui  the  Anio  forms 
three  small  lakes,  called  Simbrivii  LacuSj  or  Simbruina  Stag^ 
na.  The  coolness  and  salutary  virtue  of  these  waters  are  com* 
mended  by  Cekus.  4.  SubUlqu6um^  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lakes  just  mentioned,  and  now  Subiaco.  The  ancient  name 
has  reference  to  its  situation  with  regard  to  tiieee  lakes.  It 
may  be  collected  from  Tacitus  {Ann.^  xiv.,  22)  that  this  place 
was  at  first  only  a  viUa  of  Nero's. 

MARSL 
(A.)      HiSTOBT,    SlTUATIOK,  &C. 

I.  Tbs  Mariif  though  incoDsiderable  as  a  people,  are  entitled  to  honorable  no- 
tice in  the  page  of  history  for  their  hardihood  and  wariike  spirit  Their  origin> 
like  that  of  many  other  Italian  tribes,  is  enveloped  in  obscurity  and  fiction.  A 
certain  Phrygian,  named  Marsyas,  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  their  race ; 
by  others,  Marsus,  the  son  of  Circe.  (P/tn.,  vii.,  2.)  Hence  they  are  repre- 
sented as  enchanters,  whose  potent  spells  deprived  the  viper  of  its  venom,  or 
cmed  the  hurt  which  it  might  have  caused. 

n.  We  do  not  find  the  Marsi  engaged  in  war  with  Rome  before  B.C.  308, 
tHien  they  are  defeated  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  Six  years  after  they  again 
assume  a  hostile  character,  but  with  as  little  success :  they  are  beaten  in  the 
fiisld,  and  lose  several  of  their  fortresses.  From  this  time  we  find  them  the 
finn  and  staunch  allies  of  Rome,  and  contributing  by  their  valor  to  her  triumphs, 
tin  her  haughty  and  domineering  spirit  compels  them  and  most  of  the  other 
neighboring  communities  to  seek  by  force  of  arms  for  that  redress  of  their 
wrongs,  and  that  concession  of  privileges  and  immunities,  which  was  not  to  be 
granted  to  their  entreaties.  In  the  war  which  ensues,  and  which,  from  this 
circumstance,  is  called  the  Marsic  as  well  as  the  Social  War,  the  Marsi  are  the 
first  to  take  the  field  under  their  leader  Silus  Pompedius,  B.C.  90.  Though 
often  defeated,  the  perseverance  of  the  allies  is  at  last  crowned  with  success 
by  the  grant  of  those  immunities  which  they  may  be  said  to  have  extorted  from 
the  Roman  senate. 

III.  The  Marsi  were  contiguous  to  the  Sabines  and  Vestini  on  the  north,  to 
the  iEqui  and  Hemici  on  the  west  and  southwest,  to  the  Samnites  on  the  south, 
and  to  the  Peligni  on  the  east 

(B.)      CXTIBS    OF    TXB    MaBSI. 

1.  Marruvium  or  MarrObium^  the  capital  of  the  race,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Locus  Fucinus.  Its  site  is  to  be  fixed  at  San 
BenedettOj  where  inscriptions  have  been  discovered.  The  an« 
cient  name  appears  to  contain  the  same  root  with  that  of  the 
MarsL    No  Boman  colony  was  ever  established  here. '  2.  Alba 
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Fucentta,  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  lake.  From  its 
strong  and  secluded  situation,  it  appears  to  have  been  selected 
by  the  Roman  senate  as  a  fit  place  of  residence  for  captives 
of  rank  and  consequence,  as  well  as  for  notorious  offenders. 
Among  the  former  we  may  mention  Syphax,  who  was  after- 
ward remoyed  to  Tibur ;  Perseus,  king  of  M aoedcmia,  and  his 
son  Alexander ;  and  Bituitus,  king  of  the  Anremi.  At  the  time 
of  CsBsar^s  invasion  of  his  country,  we  find  Alba  adhering  to 
the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  subsequently  repelling  the  attack 
of  Antony,  on  which  occasion  it  obtained  a  warm  and  eloquent 
onlogium  from  Cicero.  Its  ruins  are  still  considerable,  and 
stand  about  a  mile  from  the  modern  city  of  Alba.  3.  LucuSy 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Its  inhabitants  are  called 
Lucenses  by  Pliny,  and  it  appears  to  answer  to  the  modern 
Liico.  Near  this  place  was  the  celebrated  Lucus  AngitMj  or 
grove  of  Angitia,  the  sister  of  Circe,  and  to  which  allusion  is 
made  by  Virgil. 

PELIGNI. 
(A.)    HxBTOBT,  Situation,  &c. 

I.  The  Peligni  were  not  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes  by  whidi  they 
were  surrounded  either  by  their  political  importance  or  the  extent  of  their  coun- 
try ;  but  they  derive  some  consideration  in  history  &om  the  circumstance  of 
their  chief  city  having  been  selected  by  the  allies  in  the  Social  War  as  the  seal 
of  their  new  empire.  Had  their  plans  succeeded,  and  had  Rome  iallen  beneath 
the  effects  of  their  coalition,  Coifinium  would  have  become  the  capital  of  Italy, 
and  perhaps  of  the  world. 

II.  The  Peligni,  according  to  Festus,  were  of  lUyrian  origin ;  but  Ovid,  who 
ought  to  be  considered  good  authority  in  what  regards  his  own  countrymen,  ex- 
pressly informs  us  that  they  were  descended  from  the  Sabines. 

III.  The  small  and  mountainous  country  of  the  Peligni  seems  to  have  beea 
noted  for  the  coldness  of  its  climate,  as  well  as  for  the  abundance  of  its  springs 
and  streams.  Some  portion  of  it,  however,  was  fertile.  It  was  separated  from 
the  Marsi  on  the  west  by  the  Apennines ;  to  the  north  it  bordered  on  the  F«f- 
tini ;  to  the  east  and  southeast  on  the  Marrueini,  Frentani,  and  part  of  Sammum. 

(B.)    Cities  of  the  Peligni. 

1.  Corfiniumy  the  chief  city  of  the  race,  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion from  Marmvium.  It  has  already  been  referred  to  as  hav- 
ing been  selected  by  the  allies  in  the  Social  War  for  the  seat  of 
their  empire.  Corfinium  assumed,  in  consequence,  the  name 
of  Italica^  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  new  Italian  confed* 
eracy.  It  enjoyed  the  honor,  however,  of  being  styled  the  cap- 
ital of  Italy  only  for  a  short  period,  since  it  appears  to  have  s^ 
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oeded  from  the  coalition  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In  ^ 
later  times  we  find  it  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  one  which  Ceesar  was  most  anx* 
ious  to  secure  in  his  enterprise  against  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try. It  surrendered  to  him  after  a  short  defence.  The  church 
of  St.  Pelino,  about  three  miles  firom  the  town  of  Popoli,  stands 
on  the  site  of  this  ancient  city.  2.  SulmOy  about  seven  miles 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Sulmone,  It  is  worthy  of 
note  as  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Ovid.  We  learn  from 
Florus  that  this  city  was  exposed  to  all  the  vengeance  of  Sylla 
for  having  been  attached  to  the  cause  of  Marius.  It  was  not, 
however,  destroyed  by  him,  since  we  soon  after  read  of  its  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  Csesar  together  with  Corfinium.  3.  Su* 
per  Equumj  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and,  according 
to  Frontinus,  a  Roman  colony.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modern  Castel  Vecchio  Subequo, 

VE8TINL 
(A.)  HisTOBT,  Situation,  dtc. 

I.  Tei  Vesltni  occapied  an  equally  mountainous,  though  more  extensive  tract 
of  country  than  the  other  communities  which  have  just  been  described.  To  the 
east  they  reached  as  far  as  the  sea,  being  separated  from  the  PrcUuHi  on  the 
north  by  the  River  Matnnus^  and  from  the  Afarruont  on  the  southeast  by  the 
River  Atemat.  On  the  west  they  bordered  on  the  Sabincs,  and  on  the  south  on 
the  Peligni. 

II.  Their  history  offers  no  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest.  They  are  first 
introduced  to  our  notice  in  the  Roman  annals  as  the  allies  of  the  Samnites,  a 
people  to  whom  they  are  said  not  to  have  been  inferior  in  valor ;  but,  being 
separately  attacked  by  the  Romans,  the  Vestini,  too  weak  to  make  any  effectual 
resistance,  were  soon  compeUed  to  submit. 

III.  This  people,  however,  were  not  behindhand  with  their  neighbors  in 
taking  up  arms  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  War ;  they  bore  an  active  part 
in  the  exertions  and  perils  of  that  fierce  and  sanguinary  contest,  and  received 
their  share  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which,  on  its  termination,  were  granted 
to  the  confederates. 

(B.)    CiTiss  OF  THB  Vestini. 

1.  Pinnaj  now  Civita  di  Pennay  the  chief  city  of  the  race. 
We  are  informed  by  Valerius  Maximus  that  it  sustained  a  siege 
against  the  Roman  army  during  the  Social  War.  It  subsequent- 
ly became  a  Roman  colony.  V itruvius  notices  some  waters  in 
its  vicinity  as  being  nitrous.  2.  AngHluSj  nearer  the  coast,  now 
Civita  Sant^  Angela.  3.  Cutina  and  Cingilia,  two  fortresses 
among  the  Apennines.    The  former  is  now  Aquanay  and  the 
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'  latter  Aretenga.  A  little  to  the  north  of  Aquanaj  and  on  the 
borders  of  Pioenum,  rises  Monte  CamOy  oaUed,  also,  il  Oram 
SassOy  and  considered  to  be  the  highest  summit  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  is  probably  the  ancient  Mons  Ctmarus.  4.  Aufu 
na,  between  the  two  last-mentioned  places,  and  now  Ofena. 
5.  Aiemum^  at  the  mouth  of  ike  AtemuSj  now  Pescaraj  which 
is  also  the  modern  name  of  the  place.  6.  Pitinunij  near  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Atemus,  and  now  Torre  di  Pitino.  It  was  sit- 
uate near  a  little  stream  called  Novanus  by  Pliny,  which  was 
noted  for  being  dry  in  winter,  but  plentifully  supplied  in  summer. 

MABRUCINL 

I.  Thi  Marrucifii  appear  to  have  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Atemus,  between  the  VesHni  to  the  north,  and  the  Fren- 
tini  to  the  south,  and  between  the  Peligni  and  the  sea  toward  the  west  and  east. 
Cato  derived  their  origin  from  the  Marsi.  Like  that  people,  thay  were  account* 
ed  a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  and  with  them  they  made  common  canse  against 
the  tyranny  of  Rome. 

II.  The  only  city  of  note  which  we  find  ascribed  to  the  Jtfiimictfit  is  Tedie, 
now  Ckieti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Atemus  or  Pescara.  But  all  accounts  agree 
in  describing  it  as  a  large  and  populous  place,  and  worthy  of  being  ranked  among 
the  distinguished  cities  of  Italy.  The  family  of  Asinlns  PoRio  came  origmally 
from  this  phice. 

7.  ROMA. 

I.  Ronuij  now  Rome,  the  celebrated  capital  of  Italy  and  the 
Roman  empire,  was  situate  on  the  left,  or  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  below  the  junction  of  the  Anio  with  that  stream.  From 
the  time  of  Servius  Tullius  it  extended  over  seven  hiUs,  and 
hence  was  often  called  Urbs  Septicollis.  From  the  time  of 
Aurelian,  however,  it  spread  over  ten  hills,  the  names  of  which 
are  Mons  Palatinus,  Capitolinusy  CcsliuSy  Aventinus,  Quirt' 
naliSy  VimtnaliSy  EsquilinuSj  JaniculuSy  Collis  Hortulorum  or 
Mons  Pincius,  and  Vaticanus. 

n.  Of  these  hills  the  Palatine  was  in  the  centre,  while  the 
Collis  Hortulorum  and  the  Aventine  were  the  farthest  on  the 
north  and  south.  Before  the  Collis  Hortulorum  was  included 
in  the  city,  the  furthest  hill  on  the  north  was  the  QuirinaL 
On  the  Palatine  Hill  was  the  celebrated  Palatine  Library,  and 
the  splendid  temple  of  Apollo  with  which  it  was  connected. 
Here,  too,  was  the  residence  of  Augustus,  subsequently  en- 
larged into  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Csesars.  The  Pala- 
tine was  the  first  inhabited  part  of  Rome,  and  is  sometimes  put, 
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by  way  of  eminenoe,  for  the  whole  city.  On  the  Capitoline 
Hill  stood  the  Capitol^  or  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Be- 
tween this  hill  and  the  Palatine  was  tiie  Farumy  from  which 
three  ascents  led  to  the  Capitol :  Ist.  By  the  one  hundred  steps 
of  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  which  was  probably  on  the  steepest  side, 
where  it  overhangs  the  Tiber ;  2d.  By  the  Clivus  Capitolinus^ 
which  began  from  the  Arch  of  Tiberius  and  the  Temple  of  Sat- 
urn ;  and  3d.  By  the  Clivus  Asylij  which,  being  less  steep  than 
the  other  two,  was  on  that  account  the  road  by  which  the  tri* 
umphant  generals  were  borne  in  their  cars  to  the  Capitol.  The 
Aventine  Hill  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  where  Remus  took 
his  station  when  consulting  the  auspices  with  a  view  to  found- 
ing Rome ;  and  here,  too,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  interred. 
The  public  granaries  of  the  ciiy  stood  in  this  quarter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  convenience,  probably,  which  the  river  here  afford- 
ed of  landing  the  wheat  which  came  from  Sicily,  Egypt,  and 
Africa.  On  the  Esquiline  Hill  were  the  splendid  palace  and 
gardens  of  Maecenas.  Julius  Caesar  was  born  in  that  part  of 
the  Suburra  which  was  situate  on  this  hill.  The  Campus  Es» 
quilinusj  a  plot  of  ground  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  was  in 
the  early  days  of  Rome  a  burial-place  for  the  lower  orders,  and 
the  Esquiline  Hill  seems  to  have  been  considered  unhealthy  till 
this  mode  of  burial  was  discontinued.  The  Janiculan  Hill, 
across  the  Tiber,  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  city 
founded  on  its  summit  by  Janus.  Tradition  reported  that  Nu- 
ma  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  this  hill.  The  Vatican  Hill  was 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Latin  word  vates,  or 
vaticiniunij  as  having  once  been  the  seat  of  Etruscan  divination. 

in.  Ancient  Rome  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny  thirty-seven 
gates,  exclusive  of  seven  which  no  longer  existed.  In  the  time 
of  Prontinus,  nine  aqueducts  supplied  it  with  water,  a  number 
which  later  authors  magnify  to  fourteen,  and  even  twenty ;  but 
the  latter  statement,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Aurelius 
Victor  alone,  is  probably  exaggerated,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
he  counted  the  different  channels  or  conduits  of  water,  not  the 
aqueducts  themselves. 

TV.  Lipsius,  a  modem  scholar,  has  computed  the  population 
of  ancient  Rome  and  the  environs  at  four  millions.  This,  how- 
ever, should  rather  be  called  a  conjecture  than  a  calculation 
upon  any  solid  data.     A  later  and  more  carefril  computation 
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makes  the  inhabitants  of  the  fourteen  regions,  or  wards,  into 
which  Rome  was  divided  by  Augustas,  to  have  amounted  to 
1,104,000.     The  true  number,  probably,  was  near  2,000,000. 

Topography  of   Rome   more   in   Detail. 

I.  The  Early  Citt. 

I.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  part  of  Rome  which  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Romulus  occupied  the  Palatine  Hill,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tiber.  This  town  on  the  hill  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Latins,  built 
in  a  square  form,  whence  it  was  called  Roma  QiuLdrdta.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able, howeyer,  that  this  same  city  existed  long  before  the  so-called  era  of  Roia- 
ulus ;  in  other  words,  that  no  such  individual  as  Romulus  ever  existed,  and 
that  the  place  said  to  have  been  founded  by  him  on  the  Palatine  Hill  was  a  Si- 
culian,  Pelasgiap,  or  Tyrrhenian  town,  whose  name  was  Roma.  This  will  serve 
to  explain  the  statement  that  Rome  was  a  Tyrrhenian  city,  as  well  as  the  foreign 
appearance  of  the  name  Roma  itself 

II.  As  early  as  the  so-called  time  of  Romulus,  Etruscan  settlements  existed 
on  the  Caelian  Hill,  and  extended  over  Mont  Cupius  and  Opjrius,  which  are 
parts  of  the  Esquiline.  Whether  these  Etruscans  lived  in  open  villages  or  for- 
tified places  is  unknown ;  but  we  learn  from  Varro  that  they  were  compelled 
by  the  Romans  to  abandon  their  seats  on  the  hills,  and  to  descend  into  the 
plains  between  the  Caelian  and  the  Esquiline,  whence  the  Vicu*  Ttueus  in  that 
district  derived  its  name.  The  principal  of  these  Etruscan  settlements  waa, 
according  to  the  well-known  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr,  called  Lueirum^  and  the 
Etruscan  settlers  themselves  were  called  Lueiret.  These  Luceres,  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Roman  state,  were  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  other  tribes, 
from  which  they  emerged  only  by  degrees. 

III.  The  three  hills  north  of  the  Palatine,  namely,  the  Quirinal,  VtrntiM/,  and 
CapUoHnCf  were  pccupied  by  Qabines,  and  the  last  of  these  hills  was  their  cita- 
del. Their  town  on  the  Quirinal  was,  according  to  Niebuhr,  called  Quirivm. 
When  the  Latin  and  Sabine  towns  became  united,  the  valleys  between  the  hills 
must  have  been  drained,  and  the  cloaca  by  which  this  was  effected  belong  to 
the  earliest  architectural  remains  of  Rome.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Capitoline  was  set  apart  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  two  nations 
(Comitium  and  Forum  Romanum)^  and  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
the  two  towns  was  probably  marked  by  the  Via  Sacra^  which  came  down  from 
the  top  of  the  Velia,  ran  between  the  Quirinal  and  Palatine,  and  then,  making 
a  bend,  proceeded  between  the  latter  hill  and  the  Capitoline  as  far  as  the  Tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  whence  it  turned  right  across  the  Comitium  toward  the  gate  of 
the  Palatine. 

IV.  The  seven  hills  inhabited  by  these  three  different  nations  were  united 
into  one  town,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  by  King  Servius  Tullius.  The  Pdnii- 
rtum,  that  is,  the  precincts  within  which  auguria  could  be  taken,  had  been  ex- 
tended with  the  increase  of  the  city,  but  the  Aventine,  though  included  in  the 
new  wall,  did  not  lie  within  the  Pomerium,  and  it  continued  to  be  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  plebeians.  Hence  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  districts  of  the  city 
by  Varro,  who  calls  them  PaJUatum^  Vdia,  Cermalua,  Calhu,  Fagutal,  Oppiua, 
and  CispiM. 

V.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  walls  of  Servins  Tnllius  was  about  six 
miles.    They  included  considerable  tracts  of  land  which  were  not  occapied  by 
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buildings,  but  were  either  paatore  groands  or  covered  with  wood  or  thickets, 
such  as  great  part  of  the  Esqoihne  and  Viminal.  Accordingly,  in  time  of  war, 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  districts  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
where  they  found  sufficient  space  and  food  for  their  cattle.  It  was,  however, 
principally  the  inner  space,  near  the  wall  itself,  which  was  not  occupied  by 
buildings  until  a  veiy  late  period.  Servius  TuUius  divided  the  whole  city  within 
the  wails  into  four  regions,  which  coincided  with  the  four  city  tribes  into  which 
he  divided  the  commonalty.  Each  of  these  regions  was  again  subdivided  into 
six  districts,  which  derived  their  names  from  the  SaeeUa  Argttorum,  which  prob- 
ably stood  wherever  two  streets  crossed  each  otner,  so  that  these  subdivisions 
appear  to  have  been  compact  masses  of  houses,  such  as  were  subsequently 
called  viei.  Their  number  is  stated  by  Yarro  to  have  been  twenty-seven; 
twenty-four  belonging  to  the  four  regions,  and  the  three  remaining  ones  proba- 
bly to  the  Capitoline. 

2.  Pbogrbss  op  Abchitbcturb,  dtc,  at  Romb. 

I.  Many  great  works  were  erected  at  Rome  during  the  kingly  period.  The 
great  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  on  the  Capitoline.  The  prison  of  Tullius,  called 
Career  TuUianuM  or  MamertinuMt  was  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  same  hill.  The 
Circus  Maximus  was  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  of  which  there  are 
probably  no  remains.  The  Cloaca  Maxima  carried  the  waters  of  the  Velabrum 
and  the  Forum  Romanum  into  the  Tiber,  and  was  a  stupendous  work.  The 
wall  of  the  elder  Tarquin  formed  an  embankment  on  the  east  side  of  the  river : 
the  remains  are  still  visible  to  some  extent.  Of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius 
few  traces  remain  ;  but  it  existed  in  the  eighth  century  of  Rome,  as  appears 
from  the  description  of  Pliny  (iii.,  6),  and  from  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (ix., 
p.  624). 

II.  During  the  early  part  of  the  Republic,  we  find  no  mention  of  such  great 
architectural  works  as  those  which  were  built  during  the  period  of  the  kings ; 
but,  with  the  increase  of  the  population,  many  of  the  uncultivated  and  uninhab- 
ited districts  must  have  gradually  become  covered  with  bouses.  About  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  when  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  whole  was  consumed  by  fire,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Capitol,  a  few  houses  on  the  Palatine,  and  some  of  the  works  above  enu- 
merated, the  magnitude  of  which  saved  them  from  destruction.  The  hasty 
mode  in  which  the  city  was  rebuilt  expUuns  the  fact  that,  down  to  the  time  of 
Nero,  the  streets  of  Rome  were  narrow,  irregular,  and  crooked,  and,  in  point 
of  beauty  and  regularity,  Rome  was  far  inferior  to  most  of  the  other  great  cit- 
ies of  Italy.  After  this  restoration  a  long  time  probably  passed  before  any  new 
ground  was  built  upon.  Down  to  the  fifth  century  of  the  city,*  private  houses 
were  generally  covered  with  shingles,  and  there  continued  to  be  a  number  of 
groves  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  period  which  is 
comprised  between  the  Gallic  conflagration  and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  Rome  began  to  be  embellished  with  temples,  which,  however,  both  as  to 
material  and  architecture,  were  far  inferior  to  the  temples  of  Greece.  High 
roads  and  aqueducts  also  began  to  be  built.  The  streets  of  the  city  itself  were 
not  paved,  though  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  neglected.  At 
a  somewhat  later  period,  we  find  public  places,  streets,  and  walks  under  the 
porticoes  commonly  paved  with  large  square  blocks  of  tufiTo  or  of  travertino.  In 
the  year  176  B.C.,  the  censors  ordered  the  streets  of  the  city  to  be  paved  with 
blocks  of  basalt,  which  were  laid  on  a  stratum  of  gravel,  such  as  is  still  visible 
jA  a  part  of  the  Via  Appia.    At  the  time  of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  the  district 
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near  the  river,  between  the  Capitoliae  and  the  ATeiitiiie»  was  almoet  esttialf 
covered  with  boildingB,  and  it  was  called  Extra  PorUm  Flumenianam. 

in.  The  private  houses  had,  from  the  eailiest  times,  been  very  simple  in  stroe- 
tnre ;  but,  after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and  more  especiaUy  of  Asia,  individ- 
nals  began  to  baild  their  dwellings  in  a  magnificent  style,  and  the  taste  for 
splendid  mansions  and  palaces  increased  so  rapidly,  that  a  house  like  that  of 
Crassus,  which  at  first  was  universally  admired  for  its  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence, in  the  course  of  a  few  yean  was  lost  among  superior  buildings.  Publje 
edifices,  however,  still  remained  the  chief  objects  of  the  pride  of  the  Romans. 
Theatres,  a  cUss  of  buildings  which  had  once  been  scarcely  tolerated,  were 
erected  in  several  parts  of  Rome  during  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  espe* 
ctally  after  the  time  of  Sylla.  During  the  civil  wan  between  Marius  and  Sylla, 
we  find  that  the  number  of  houses  had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  walls 
of  Servius  TuUius  in  several  parts  lay  within  the  city  itself,  and  Niebuhr  thinka 
it  not  improbable  that  at  this  time  a  suburb  already  existed  in  the  plain  west  of 
the  Tiber,  which  was  afterward  called  the  Regio  TransRbinna,  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century  of  the  city,  another  suburb  is  mentioned,  Jn  JBmiUanu, 
between  the  Cirous  Flaminius  and  the  Qairinal.  A  third  arose  south  of  the 
Celius,  a  mile  firom  the  Porta  Capena,  and  was  called  Ai  ManU.  Of  all  the 
splendid  buildings,  however,  which  were  raised  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Re- 
public, scarcely  any  traces  exist,  and  the  only  remains  which  can  with  any  prob- 
ability be  reckoned  among  them  are  the  substructions  of  three  ancient  temples, 
below  the  chureh  of  San  Nicola  m  Careere,  the  so-called  Temple  of  Fortuna  Vm- 
Um,  not  fiur  firom  the  Theatre  of  Mareellus,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  three  columns 
of  the  so-called  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  near  the  Forum. 

IV .  Augustus  might  well  say  that  he  had  changed  Rome  from  a  city  of  brick 
into  one  of  marble,  for  the  roads,  aqueducts,  and  public  buildings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, temples,  arcades,  and  theatres,  which  were  constructed  during  his  long 
and  peacefiil  reign,  were  almost  innumerable.  The  whde  plain  between  the 
Quirinal  and  the  river  became  a  new  town,  which  in  splendor  and  magnificence 
ftr  suipassed  the  city  of  the  hills :  this  new  town  was  one  mass  of  temples,  ar- 
cades, theatres,  and  public  places  of  amusement,  not  interrupted  by  any  private 
habitations.  Aqueducts,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  city  with  water,  had 
been  built  as  early  as  the  year  318  B.C.,  and  the  first  {Aqua  A]^)  was  be- 
gun by  Appins  Claudius.  It  ran  almost  entirely  under  ground,  and  conveyed 
the  water,  from  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  in  the  direotion  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  into  the  city.  Other  aqueducts  (Anio  Vetutt  873  B.C. ;  Aqua  Marcia, 
146  B.C. ;  TSpula^  1S7  B.C. ;  Julia,  36  B.C.)  were  constructed ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  imperial  period  that  this  kind  of  arehitecture  reached  its  perfection, 
and  most  of  the  remains  which  are  still  extant  belong  to  the  period  of  the  em- 
pire. They  were  mostly  built  upon  arches,  which  had  an  easy  inclination,  so 
that  the  water  ran  gently  from  its  source  toward  the  city.  Augustus  built  two 
new  aqueducts  {Aqua  AlneHna  or  Augusta,  and  Aqua  Virga),  and  increased  the 
Marda,  Subsequent  emperon  added  the  Aqua  Claudia ;  Anio  Novua  (both  in 
A.D.  60);  Aqua  Trajana  (A.D.  111);  Antonimana  (A.D.  S12) ;  AUxandrina 
(A.D.  230) ;  and  Jona  (A.D.  300). 

V.  The  division  into  four  regions,  made  by  Servius  TuUius,  had  remained  un- 
altered ;  but  Augustus,  for  the  convenience  of  administration,  divided  the  whole 
city,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Servias,  into  fourteen  new  regions, 
a  division  which  continued  to  the  eighth  century,  when  it  began  gradually  to 
give  way  to  the  Ecclesiastical  division  into  seven  regions.  Each  of  the  Au- 
gustan regions,  according  to  a  survey  taken  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  contained 
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nmeteen,  or,  aocordittg  to  « later  account,  twentf^two  viet,  with  as  many  toee^ 
Ut,  in  places  where  two  streets  crossed  each  oUier  (tn  eompUU).  Each  vieut 
seems,  on  an  average,  to  have  contained  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  dweUing- 
houses,  so  that  eveiy  region  contained  more  than  foor  thousand.  About  one 
twenty-fifth  part  of  this  number  of  houses  were  domus,  that  is,  habitations  of  the 
rich  (jM^asrci),  with  a  portico  in  ftont,  and  an  extensive  inner  court  {airium). 
The  remaining  twenty-four  twenty-fifths  consisted  of  irutUa,  that  is,  habitations 
inr  citizens  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes ;  they  had  no  portico  in  front,  but 
mostly  an  open  space,  which  served  as  a  shop  or  work-shi^.  In  the  interior 
they  may  have  had  a  oourt,  but  of  smaller  extent  than  the  atrium  of  a  domus. 
The  number  of  these  insuUt  was  about  forty-four  thousand.  All  Roman  houses 
were  very  high.  Augustus  fixed  seventy  and  Trajan  sixty  feet  as  the  height, 
tfmve  which  none  were  allowed  to  be  built,  and  the  upper  story  was  usually  of 
wood.  It  was  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Roman 
legislation  of  later  times,  Uiat  no  two  houses,  whether  domus  or  intula,  should 
be  built  closely  together,  hut  that  an  open  space  of  five  feet  should  be  left  be- 
tween them. 

YI.  Tiberius,  besides  completing  many  of  the  buildings  of  his  predecessor, 
began  the  PrtEiorian  Camp  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  city,  in  the  Campus  Vim' 
malist  and  surrounded  it  with  high  walls.  The  wealthy  Romans  at  this  time 
had  their  palaces  priaoipaUy  in  the  district  firom  the  Porta  CoUina  to  the  Porta 
Ocelimontana ;  they  did  not,  however,  form  streets,  but  lay  in  gardens  within 
the  fields  between  tiie  high  roads  which  issued  from  the  city,  and  hence  they 
are  generally  called  Hortif  as  Horti  Macenatis,  PaUantmni,  Epaphrot^,  dec.  All 
that  had  been  done,  however,  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city  previous  to  the 
veign  of  Nero,  was  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  buildings  of  this  emperor ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  works,  together  with  those  of  former  days,  perished  in 
the  conflagration  which  took  place  in  his  reign.  His  plan  of  restoring  Rome 
was  gigantic,  and  proved  to  be  impracticable :  he  proposed  to  make  Rome  a 
port,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  sea  by  long  walls  from  the  Capitol  to  Ostia. 
But  all  that  he  codd  do,  notwithstanding  his  profusion,  was  to  restore  those 
parts  of  the  city  which  had  been  destroyed.  The  face  of  the  new  city,  howev- 
er, assumed  a  totally  difiRsrent  aspect.  On  the  ruins  of  the  temples  and  the  im- 
perial palace  on  the  Palatine  rose  the  so-called  golden  house  of  Nero,  which  oo- 
enpied  a  space  equal  to  a  large  town.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  make 
the  new  streets  wide  and  straight,  and  that  the  buildings  should  not  exceed  a 
reasonable  height.  In  order  to  render  possible  the  execution  of  the  regular 
plan,  the  several  qoarters  of  the  city  were  measured,  and  the  heaps  of  ruins 
were  removed,  and  conveyed  in  ships  to  Ostia,  to  fiU  up  the  marshes  in  its  vi- 
cinity. AH  Uie  new  buildings  were  massive,  and  constructed  of  the  fire-proof 
peperino,  without  the  old  wooden  story.  The  width  of  the  new  streets  rendered 
it  necessary  to  extend  the  city  beyond  its  former  limits.  Some  time  afterward, 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  a  measurement  of  the  circumference  of  Rome  was 
taken,  according  to  which  it  amounted  to  thirteen  and  one  fifth  Roman  miles. 
The  subsequent  emperors  continued  to  increase  and  embellish  the  city ;  but  un- 
der Commodus  a  great  part  was  again  consumed  by  a  fire,  which  destroyed  all 
the  buildings  on  the  Palatine.  Septimius  Severus  exerted  himself  to  restore 
the  parts  which  had  been  homed,  and  to  ornament  the  city,  and  some  of  his 
buildings  are  still  extant.  But  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  therme 
of  Caracalla,  south  of  the  Porta  Gapena,  surpassed  all  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Almost  an  the  great  buildings,  or  their  remains,  which  still  exist  at 
Rome,  belong  to  the  period  between  Nero  and  Constantino. 
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VII.  The  most  extenaive  work  of  this  latter  period  is  the  immeiise  wall,  with 
its  numerous  towers,  with  which  Aurelian  surrounded  the  city.  The  worii, 
which  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Probus  (A.D.  276),  does  not,  however,  en- 
able us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  real  extent  of  the  city,  as  the  objects 
of  the  fortifications  may  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  enclose  parts  which  were 
not  covered  with  buildings.  The  whole  circumference  of  these  new  fortifica- 
tions was  about  twenty-one  miles.  Seven  bridges  connected  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  river.  In  the  time  of  Honorius,  some  parts  of  this  wall 
were  decayed,  and  others  had  become  useless  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
of  rubbish  which  had  accumulated  near  them,  but  they  were  restored  by  this 
emperor. 

VIII.  After  the  time  of  Constantino,  when  the  emperors  and  the  Roman  no- 
bles had  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  the  decay  and  destruction  of  the  ancient 
edifices  commenced.  The  building  of  numerous  churches  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  destruction.  Neither  the  court  nor  private  individuals  possessed 
sufficient  wealth  to  raise  buildings  equal  in  form  or  material  to  those  of  their 
ancestors,  and  as  heathen  temples  could  not  always  be  converted  into  Christian 
churches,  they  were  generally  puUed  down  and  the  materials  used  for  other 
purposes.  During  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  great  calamities  were  inflicted 
upon  Rome  by  the  ravages  of  the  northern  barbarians,  though  it  is  a  mistaJce  to 
suppose  that  the  buildings  of  Rome  sufiiered  much  injury  from  the  invaders,  for 
they  could  have  no  interest  in  destroying  any  thing,  and  all  historians  agree  in 
stating  that  it  was  their  principal  object  to  carry  away  gold,  silver,  and  other 
costly  things.  The  few  buildings  which  were  destroyed  at  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Alaric  were  near  the  Porta  Salaria,  where  the  enemy  entered. .  There 
are  in  this  part  still  some  remains  of  the  house  of  Sallust,  which  was  destroyed 
on  that  occasion.  A  harder  fate  befell  the  city  in  465,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Vandals,  though  even  then,  and  notwithstanding  the  sack  of  fourteen  days, 
the  buildings  seem  to  have  sufifered  little ;  the  precious  metals  were  the  main 
object  of  the  cupidity  of  the  barbarians.  Theodoric  and  his  immediate  success- 
ors not  only  took  the  greatest  care  to  preserve  what  remained,  but  even  ex- 
erted themselves  to  restore  the  public  buildings  which  had  sufifered,  or  were 
beginning  to  decay.  The  population,  however,  rapidly  decreased  during  the 
fifth  century,  and  became  impoverished,  so  that,  toward  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  suburbs  around  Rome  seem  to  have  no  longer  existed,  with  the  exception 
of  that  which  had  arisen  between  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Janiculum  and 
the  Vatican.  Rome  was  thus  confined  to  the  walls  of  Aurelian  and  their  res- 
toration by  Honorius,  and  even  within  its  precincts  extensive  districts  were 
uninhabited.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  of  former  days,  indeed,  still  ex- 
isted, but  after  the  reign  of  Deodatus  they  were  entirely  neglected,  and  thus 
one  after  another  they  fell  into  decay  and  ruin. 

8.  LATIUM. 
(A.)    Name,  Eztbitt,  BouNDABiit,  dec. 

I.  The  name  Latium  is  derived  by  the  Roman  poets  from 
the  circumstanoe  of  Saturn's  having  lain  concealed  there,  after 
having  been  driven  by  Jupiter  from  the  skies  (quod  ibi  latuis^ 
set  Saturnus).  Modern  investigators,  however,  leaving  the  re- 
gion of  fable,  have  traced  in  the  name  of  the  country  an  allu- 
sion to  its  flat  or  marshy  character. 
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Ob0.  Abeken,  in  his  MiUdUalien  vor  den  Zeiien  torn.  Herr$ch.^  p.  42,  deduces 
the  Dame  Latium  from  latus^  comparing  this  last  with  nXarv^  and  platea.  Gro- 
tefend,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  for  the  origin  of  the  term  in  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage, and  makes  the  name  mean  "  marshy  land/* "  fenny  country/*  answering 
to  the  German  Sumffieind,  IQots,  following  out  this  idea,  supposes  the  word  to 
be  in  affinity  with  Ucm^  whence  may  have  been  formed  Ladnius,  and  from  this 
LtUiniit.    {Handb.  der  lot,  LUUraturgeteh,^  p.  181,  note.) 

11.  Ldtium  anciently  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
in  the  north,  as  far  only  as  the  Ciroeian  Promontory  in  the  south, 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  along  the  coast,  and  this  part 
was  subsequently  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Latium  vetus 
or  antiquum.  At  a  later  period  the  name  of  Latium  was  ex- 
tended as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  River  Liris,  and  in- 
land as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  and  the 
part  thus  added  was  called  Latium  novum  or  adjectum^  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  ancient  Latium. 

in.  Latium,  therefore,  as  comprehending  both  the  Old  and 
the  New,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Etruria^  the  territory 
of  the  Sabines,  and  the  country  of  the  JEqui  and  Marsi,  on  the 
west  and  south  by  the  Lower  Sea,  and  on  the  east  by  Samni^ 
um  and  Campania. 

(B.)    HiBTOBiCAL  Sketch  op  Latium  in  its  Eabliib  Statb. 

I.  According  to  Aristotle,  who  calls  Latium  a  district  in 
Opica,  its  inhabitants  would  have  been  the  Oscans  or  Opicans ; 
but,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Romans  themselves, 
which  are  collected  and  minutely  discussed  in  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  Latium  was  inhabited  in  the  earliest  times  by 
Siculi,  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  whom  tradition  traced  to  some  myth- 
ical king  Latinus.  These  Siculi  were  connected  with  the  Itali 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Italy.  The  district  northeast  of  Lati- 
um, in  the  neighborhood  of  Redte  and  Carsedli,  was  inhabited 
by  the  Aborigines,  a  kindred  tribe  of  the  Siculi. 

II.  These  Aborigines  were  driven  from  their  seats,  and  urged 
forward  to  the  River  Anio  by  the  Sabines.  The  Siculians  of 
Latium  were  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  Aborigines,  and  a 
portion  of  them  were  said  to  have  emigrated  to  Sicily,  which 
derived  its  name  from  them.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Abo- 
rigines was  Casci,  Prisci,  or  Sacrdni  ;  and,  in  connection  with 
those  Siculians  who  remained  behind  in  Latium,  they  gradually 
formed  the  people  of  the  Prisci  Latini,  that  is,  Prisci  et  Latim, 
or  simply  Latini, 
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m.  The  Aborigines  are  described  by  the  poets  and  histori- 
ans of  later  ages  as  a  savage  nation,  without  laws  and  civilized 
manners,  and  as  living  on  the  produce  of  the  chase ;  but  this 
description  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  sort  of  philosophical  no- 
tion, which  persons  of  a  civilized  age  are  always  apt  to  form 
of  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history.  We  know  that  the  Ab- 
origines were  an  agricultural  people,  and  lived  in  villages  and 
towns,  of  which  Varro,  in  his  Origines^  has  given  a  list,  and 
some  of  which  continued  to  be  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Dionys- 
ius  of  Halicamassus,  such  as  Palatium^  on  the  Quintian  road. 
Most  of  these  towns,  however,  lay  in  ruins. 

IV.  The  population  of  Latium  was  thus  a  mixed  one,  con- 
sisting, on  the  one  hand,  of  Siculians  and  Oscans,  all  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  Pelasgian  race,  and,  on  the  other,  of  Sabellians 
(Sabines).  This  fact  i9  not  only  stated  in  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions, but  is  manifest  from  the  language  spoken  in  Latium  (the 
Latin  language,  or  the  language  of  the  Latins),  for  we  can  still 
distinguish  the  two  elements :  one  is  of  a  Pelasgian  character, 
and  constitutes  the  great  affinity  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages ;  the  other  element,  which  is  utterly  foreign  to  the 
Greek,  is  of  Sabellian  origin.  From  these  elements,  so  &r  as 
they  are  discernible,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  two  respective  nations.  Most  Latin  words  relating  to 
i^culture  and  a  more  civilized  state  of  society,  are  the  same 
in  Latin  and  Greek ;  bat  others,  which  are  of  Sabellian  origin, 
are  chiefly  words  relating  to  war  and  the  chase. 

V.  The  Aborigines  are  said  to  have  worshipped  Janus,  as 
the  founder  of  a  better  mode  of  life :  Saturn  was  believed  to 
have  taught  them  husbandry,  and  accustomed  them  to  live  in 
fixed  habitations.  Janus  or  Dianus  was  the  god  of  the  sun ; 
Saturn  and  his  wife  Ops  were,  in  all  probability,  the  god  and 
goddess  of  the  earth,  tiiat  is,  the  personifications  of  the  vivify- 
ing and  productive  powers  of  the  earth. 

VI.  The  tradition  of  the  arrival  of  a  Trojan  colony  in  Latium 
nmst  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  mere  fiction,  and 
a  fiction  probably  not  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  but  home- 
q>rung  and  of  Italian  origin. 

VII.  From  all  that  we  can  learn,  it  would  appear  that  La- 
tium, long  before  the  time  assigned  to  the  building  of  Rome, 
was  a  flourishing  country,  and  stocked  with  numerous  towBs 
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and  villages.  Its  inhabitants  formed  a  powerful  oonfederacy, 
the  affairs  of  which  were  discussed  in  assemblies  held  near  the 
well  of  Fwentina,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alba,  and  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Tiber  in  the  north  to  Terracina  in  the  south. 
The  history  of  the  confederacy  [Mrevious  to  the  building  of  Rome 
is  completely  lost,  for  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Alba,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  years  assigned  to  the  reign  of  each,  must  be  re- 
jected as  late  fabrications.  The  founders  of  Rome  are  called 
descendants  of  the  Alban  kings,  although  the  legends  nowhere 
describe  Rome  as  a  colony  of  Alba. 

(C.)    CiTXBB  or  Latidh. 

Beginmng  firom  the  Tiber,  as  being  the  northern  limit  of  this 
province,  we  come  to,  1.  Ostia^  situate  at  the  southern  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  and  the  ancient  port  of  Rome.  According  to  Stra- 
bo  and  other  ancient  writers,  it  was  founded  by  Ancus  M arcius. 
It  stood  on  a  narrow  peninsula  between  the  river  and  the  £a- 
ims  OstitB,  now  Stagno  di  Levante,  which  formerly  communi- 
cated with  the  sea,  but  is  now  separated  firom  it  by  a  consider- 
able tract  of  sand.  The  port  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  an- 
chorage, near  the  site  of  the  modem  Torre  Bovacciana,  in  which 
the  Roman  fleet  used  to  be  moored.  It  was  open,  however,  and 
unprotected,  for  we  read  in  Cicero's  Oration  for  the  Manilian 
Law  that  the  Cilician  pirates  captured  and  plundered  the  fleet 
moored  there,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  Roman  name.  This 
anchorage  ground  has  long  been  filled  up  with  sand,  and  the 
sea  is  now  nearly  two  miles  from  old  Ostia.  Strabo  describes 
Ostia  as  having  no  port,  and  he  says  that  the  mouth  of  the  river 
had  become  so  choked  up,  that  only  small  vessels  could  ascend 
the  stream.  Hence  the  Emperor  Claudius  was  induced  to  con- 
struct a  new  harbor  on  the  northern  arm  of  the  Tiber.  A  new 
basin  was  excavated,  a  large  mole  with  a  pharos  was  erected, 
and  a  magnificent  port  was  the  result,  which  took  the  name  of 
Partus  Augusti,  Ostia,  in  consequence,  rapidly  declined,  and 
in  the  time  of  Procopius,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
was  in  a  ruined  state  and  nearly  deserted.  The  site  is  now 
marked  by  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  modem  Ostiuy  which  is  a 
nuserable  place,  is  at  some  distance  firom  the  ancient  city.  The 
harbor  of  Claudius,  in  time,  became  itself  choked  up,  and  it  is 
now  a  stagnant  lagune,  the  sea  having  retired  nearly  two  miles 
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on  that  side  also.  There  are  some  remains  of  antiqnily  here, 
and  the  place  still  retains  the  name  of  Porto,  It  was  in  ooa* 
sequenoe  of  the  failure  of  Claudios's  harbor  that  Trajan  oon- 
struoted  the  excellent  one  at  Cenium  CelliB  in  Etroria.  Be* 
tween  the  two  branches  of  the  Tiber  was  the  Jn$ula  Sacra. 

2.  Laurentuniy  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Ob» 
tia,  and  near  the  spot  now  called  Patemo.  Virgil  makes  it  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  Latinus.  8till,  however,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  ^neas  and  the  Trojan  colony,  it  is  very  ev- 
ident from  ancient  authorities  that  a  oity  of  this  name  did  ao 
tually  exist  in  this  quarter.  The  country  around  was  thickly 
covered  with  groves  of  bay  {launAs)^  and  hence  arose  the  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  place.  The  marshes  in  the.  vicinity 
abounded  in  wild  boars.  The  adjacent  country  is  now  render* 
ed  unhealthy  by  the  mcUaria^  but  in  ancient  times  it  appears 
to  have  been  just  the  reverse,  and  was  crowded  with  villas  of 
the  Roman  nobility.  3.  LavmiuvfL^  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  .£neas  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Lavinia,  after  whom  he  gave  it  its  name.  The 
place,  however,  is  actually  enumerated  among  the  cities  of  La* 
tium  by  Strabo  and  other  authors,  as  well  as  by  the  Itineraries. 
Its  site  is  supposed  to  answer  to  the  modem  PraUca^  about 
three  miles  from  the  coast. 

A  little  beyond  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lavinium  we  come  to 
a  small  stream  now  called  Bio  TortOj  which  probably  answers 
to  the  celebrated  Numtcius  of  Virgil,  on  the  banks  of  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  iBneas  fell  in  battle.  Near  the  source 
of  the  Numicius  was  a  grove  consecrated  to  ^neas  under  the 
title  of  Jupiter  Indiges,^  Beyond  the  Numicius  we  enter  the 
territory  of  the  ancient  Rutuli,  a  small  people,  who,  though 
perhaps  originally  distinct  from  the  Latins,  became  subsequent* 
ly  so  much  a  part  of  that  nation  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  notice  them  under  a  separate  head.  Their  capital  was  Ar* 
d^a,  a  very  ancient  city,  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Da^* 
nae,  mother  of  Perseus.  Virgil  makes  it  the  capital  of  his 
Turnus.  The  ruins  of  the  place  still  bear  the  name  of  Ardea^ 
and  are  situate  on  a  hill  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Ao- 
oording  to  Livy  and  Silius  Italicus,  Ardea  sent  a  oobny  to  So- 
guntum  in  Spain,  and  contributed  mainly  to  the  establisbmeat 
of  that  city.    Ardea  is  memorable  in  early  Roman  history  as 
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the  plaoe,  during  the  siege  of  which  the  affidr  of  Luoretia  oo* 
eurred,  which  led  to  the  expolsiQii  of  the  Tarquins.  This  city, 
aooording  to  Livy,  afforded  an  asylum  to  Camillns  on  his  go* 
ing  into  voluntary  eodle  ficom  Rome.  To  the  southwest  of  Ar- 
dea  lay  Castrum  Inuij  the  exact  situation  of  whioh  is  unoer* 
tain.  Aooording  to  Nibby,  however,  the  name  of  Incastro^  at- 
tached to  the  little  stream  near  whioh  the  ruins  of  Ardea  are 
situated,  s^ms  to  preserve  m.  memorial  of  the  Castrum  Inui. 

What  remains  of  the  coast  will  be  more  conveniently  exam* 
ined  in  descrilMng  the  country  of  the  Vblsd,  to  which  we  will 
presently  come.  In  the  mean  time,  proceeding  into  the  interi- 
w  of  Latium  from  Ardea,  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  we  find, 

1.  LaitiMum^  the  ruins  of  which  stilt  bear  the  name  of  Civita 
Lavinia  or  Cittd  delta  Vigna.  The  similarity  of  the  former 
of  these  modem  appellations  has  sometimes  caused  this  city  to 
be  mistake!  for  Laviniium^  but  by  tiie  different  positions  of  the 
two  towns  they  are  easily  distinguished.  Lanuvium  was  sit- 
uate on  the  right  of  the  Appian  Way,  on  a  hill  commanding  an 
extensive  prospect  toward  Antium  and  the  sea.  The  temple 
and  worship  of  Juno  Sospita  were  here  held  in  great  veneration. 
Among^the  natives  of  this  place  more  or  less  known  in  history 
or  otherwise,  may  be  named  Milo,  the  antagonist  of  Clodius, 
Roscius,  the  celebrated  actor,  and  the  three  Antonines.  Milo 
was  dictator  of  Lanuvium,  and  was  on  his  way  thither  when 
the  encounter  took  place  whioh  ended  in  the  death  of  Clodius. 

2.  iliidfa,  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Lanuvium,  and  nearer 
Rome.  It  is  now  La  Riccia.  According  to  Strabo,  Arioia  it- 
self was  situate  on  the  Appian  Way,  but  its  citadel  was  placed 
on  a  hill  above.  The  latter  site  answers  to  the  position  of  the 
modern  town.  The  distance  between  this  place  and  Rome  was 
fifteen  miles.  Diana  had  a  sacred  grove,  temple,  and  lake  not  &r 
from  this  place.  The  lake  is  now  called  Logo  di  Nemi.  Stra- 
bo tells  us  that  the  worship  of  Diana  here  resembled  that  paid 
to  the  goddess  in  the  Tauric  Cherscmese,  and  Uiat  the  priest  of 
the  temple  was  obliged  to  defend  himself  by  force  of  arms 
against  all  who  aspired  to  the  office,  for  whosoever  could  slay 
him  succeeded  to  the  dignity.  The  country  around  Aricia  was 
remarkable  for  fertility  and  beauty. 

3.  AWa  Longa^  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Aricia,  and 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Latium.     The  old  fabulous 
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traditions  of  ancient  Rome  speak  of  the  oity  of  Alba  as  being 
founded  by  Ascanius,  son  of  iBneas,  about  fonr  handred  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome  itself.     They  also  give  a  sno« 
oession  of  kings  of  Alba,  from  Ascanius  down  to  Numitor,  grand- 
father of  Romulus.     But  this  story  evidently  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  historical.     The  truth  is,  that  Alba  was  a  considerable 
oity  anterior  to  Rome,  and  the  centre  of  a  confederation  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Latins,  but  connected  with  itf    The  site 
of  this  ancient  city  has  been  much  contested  by  topographers. 
The  ancient  account  makes  it  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
declivity  c^  the  Alban  Mount,  midway  between  the  summit 
and  the  Locus  AlbdnuSj  each  of  these  serving  as  a  defence  to 
the  city ;  and  hence  many  have  supposed  it  to  coincide  with 
the  modern  village  of  Palazzolo.     Sir  W.  Gell,  however,  after 
a  careful  examination,  decides  in  favor  of  a  long  ridge  higher 
up  the  ascent,  and  makes  the  city  to  have  been  scarcely  fifty 
yards  broad,  but  to  have  stretched  in  a  long  line  for  more  than 
a  mile.    Hence  the  name  given  to  the  city,  the  first  part,  AWa^ 
referring  to  the  high,  precipitous  rocks  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  the  latter  part,  Longa,  to  its  lengthened  appearance.     This 
oity,  according  to  Livy,  was  destroyed  by  Tullus  HostiUus,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Rome ;  but  Niebuhr  has  strong 
doubts  about  the  time  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  Alba 
was  destroyed ;  and  it  appears  that  the  territory  of  Alba  was 
taken  possession  of  in  the  first  place  by  the  Latins,  and  not 
by  Rome.     A  second  town  was  built  afterward  by  Roman  col- 
onists in  the  time  of  the  first  emperors.     This  second  Alba  is 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  in  his  life  of  Nero.     The  modem  town 
of  Albano  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  does  not,  of 
course,  answer  to  the  ancient  site.     The  Mans  AJh&nus  is  now 
Monte  Cavo.    The  Locus  Albonus  has  been  already  mentioned 
(page  266). 

4.  B&villiBj  an  ancient  town  on  the  Appian  Way,  between 
the  ninth  and  tenth  mUe-stones,  and  answering  now  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  inn  called  i'  Osteria  delle  Frottochie.  At  no  great 
distance  from  Bovillse  was  the  source  of  the  Aqua  Ferentina^ 
distinguished  in  the  early  annals  of  Latium  as  the  place  where 
the  confederate  cities  assembled  in  public  council.  Near  Bo- 
vilke,  also,  the  rencounter  took  place  between  Milo  and  Clodius, 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  latter.    5.  TuscHlum^  on  the 
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summit  of  the  ridge  of  hills  which  fonns  the  continuation  of 
the  Alban  Mount,  and  above. the  modem  town  of  Frascati, 
The  ruins  themselves  bear  the  name  of  //  Tuscolo.  The  foun* 
dation  of  this  place  is  ascribed  in  the  legends  of  the  poets  to 
TelSgonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  Strabo  says  that  on 
the  side  toward  Rome,  the  hills  of  Tusculum  were  covered  with 
villas.  Of  these,  the  one  most  interesting  for  us  was  the  villa 
of  Cicero,  giving  name  to  the  beautiful  moral  Disputations, 
which  were  probably  written  there,  TusctdaiuB  Disputationes^ 
or  <'  Tusculan  Disputations." .  The  villa  itself  was  called  Tus- 
culdnum.  6.  Algidumj  to  the  southeast  of  Tusculum,  and  often 
mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Rome  as  a  favorite  station  of 
the  iBqui  in  their  predatory  iiioursions  on  the  Roman  territory. 
We  must  distinguish,  however,  between  this  town  and  the 
Mount  Algidus,  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  that  chain 
which  stretches  from  the  rear  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  is  par- 
allel to  the  Tusculan  hills,  being  separated  from  them  by  the 
vaUey  along  which  runs  the  Via  Latina.  The  woods  of  the 
bleak  Algidus  are  a  favorite  theme  with  Horace. 

7.  Grdbiij  to  the  northeast  of  Tusculum,  on  the  Via  Pranes^ 
tinaj  and  about  one  hundred  stadia  from  Rome.  Its  site  cor- 
responds to  the  modem  Osteria  del  Pantano,  Gabii  is  said 
to  have  been  a  colony  of  Alba,  and  an  obscure  tradition  repre- 
sented it  as  the  place  in  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
brought  up.  The  artful  manner  in  which  Tarquinius  Superb- 
us  obtained  possession  of  Gabii,  after  he  had  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt by  force  of  arms,  is  well  known,  as  recorded  by  Livy. 
According  to  the  same  historian,  the  Gauls  received  their  final 
defeat  from  Camillus  near  this  city.  This  place  suffered  so 
much  during  the  civil  wars  that  it  became  entirely  ruinous  and 
deserted.  It  revived,  however,  under  Antoninus  and  Comm&- 
dns,  and  became  a  thriving  town.  In  its  more  flourishing  days, 
Juno  seems  to  have  been  held  in  peculiar  honor  at  Gabii.  .  The 
ductus  Gabinus  was  a  peculiar  mode  of  folding  or  girding  the 
toga,  in  order  to  give  more  freedom  to  the  person  when  in  motion. 
The  people  of  Gabii  are  said  to  have  adopted  it  on  a  particu- 
lar occasion,  when  hurrying  to  battle  from  a  sacrifice.  8.  Col^ 
Idtiaj  a  little  to  the  north  of  Gabii,  and  likewise  a  colony  of  Al- 
ba. It  was  celebrated  in  Roman  history  for  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  chaste  Luoretia.    In  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  mere  village. 
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The  road  which  led  to  this  place  from  Rome  was  called  Via 
Coll&tma,  The  site  of  CoUatia  is  geaerally  supposed  to  agiee 
with  that  of  a  place  called  Castel  delP  Osa  or  CaHeUuceio. 
Oell,  however,  is  in  favor  of  Lunghezxa.  9.  TibuTj  now  3V- 
volij  to  the  northeast  of  Gabii,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio. 
According  to  Dionysins,  it  was  a  town  of  the  Sicnli ;  but  oth- 
ers make  it  to  have  been  founded  by  CatiUusy'son  of  Am{riua* 
raus,  who,  with  his  two  brothers,  Coras  and  Tibmtns,  migra- 
ted to  Italy,  and  named  the  place  afker  the  latter.  This  legend 
refers,  of  course,  to  a  Pelasgic  origin.  The  Oredc  writers  call 
the  place  rd  Tldovpa.  Hercules  was  tiie  deity  hekl  in  greatest 
veneration  at  Tibur,  and  his  temple,  on  whi<di  the  Cathedral  of 
Tivoli  is  built,  was  famous  throughout  Ittij.  Hence  tiie  ^ithet 
of  "  Herculean,"  given  it  by  the  poets.  In  tiie  vicinity  of  Tibur 
dwelt  one  of  the  ancient  sibyls,  sumamed  AUriMa.  A  beau* 
tiful  little  ruin  still  remains,  called  the  Temple  of  the  &Hbyl, 
though  others  assign  it  to  Vesta.  The  hero  Tibumus  was  also 
revered  at  Tibur,  and  had  a  grove  consecrated  to  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio.  Two  illustrious  captives  of  Rome  both  ter- 
minated their  existence  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  the  Numidian 
Syphax,  and  Zenobia,  qneeo  of  Palmyra,  the  former  at  Tibur, 
the  latter  in  Hadrian's  villa  near  that  place. 

10.  PranesUy  to  the  southeast  of  Tibur,  and  now  Palesiri^ 
na.  Strabo  describes  it  as  having  a  citadel  remarkable  for  its 
strength  of  position,  standing  on  tiie  brow  of  a  lofty  hill  which 
overhung  the  city.  The  same  author  states  that  Presneste  laid 
claim  to  a  Greek  origin,  and  had  been  named  formerly  Poly* 
stephAnus  (noAvor^^vof ).  Pliny  also  observes  that  it  was  once 
called  Stephdne.  From  Dionysius  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
afterward  colonized  by  Alba.  The  strength  of  PisBueste  ren- 
dered it  a  place  of  too  great  importance  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
contending  parties  of  Sylla  and  Marina  It  was  induced  to 
join  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  suffered  severely  in  consequence, 
a  bloody  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  having  been  made  by  the 
victorious  troops  of  Sylla,  and  the  place  having  been  given  up 
to  plunder.  It  survived,  however,  these  disasters,  and  gained 
new  strength  from  a  colony  of  those  very  troops  which  had  in- 
flicted so  severe  a  blow  upon  it,  so  that  it  eventually  became 
once  more  a  flourishing  city,  ^lian,  the  writer  of  the  '^  Vari- 
ous History,"  and  also  of  the  work  "  On  Animals,"  was  a  native 
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of  this  place.  The  Temple  of  Fortune  in  Prsenesfe  was  very 
celebrated.  Among  the  produotions  of  the  territory  around  this 
city,  none  are  so  often  spoken  of  as  its  walnuts.  11.  Sacrtpor^ 
tuSy  near  Prseneste,  and  the  place  where  the  decisive  action 
took  place  between  the  forces  of  Sylla  and  the  younger  Marius. 
12.  Pidum^  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Prsneste,  and  often  named 
in  the  early  wars  of  Rome.  Its  site  answers' to  that  of  the  mod- 
em Oalltcano,  according  to  Sir  W.  GelL  Others  are  in  favor 
of  Zagarolo.  13.  Laincum^  about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  be- 
tween the  Via  Prmnestina  and  the  Via  Laiina.  It  was  a  col- 
ony of  Alba.  Csesar  had  a  villa  in  the  Ager  Labicanus,  where 
he  resided  not  long  before  his  death,  since  he  is  said  by  Sueto- 
nius to  have  made  his  will  there  the  September  previous  to  that 
event.  The  height  on  which  the  modem  town  of  Colonna 
stands  answers  to  the  site  of  Labicumu 

Having  now  described  what  may  be  considered  as  the  Latin 
territory,  strictly  so  called,  we  pass  on  to  that  portion  of  New 
Latium  which  bordered  on  the  iEqui  and  Marsi,  and  was  an- 
eiently  possessed  by  the  HernUn  before  it  was  included  within 
the  Latin  limits. 

HERNXCL 

I.  It  was  maintained  by  $ome  of  the  ancient  writeiB  that  the  Hemici  derived 
their  name  from  the  rocky  nature  of  their  conntiy,  kema  in  the  Sabine  dialect 
signifying  "  a  rock  ;**  others  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  so  called  from  Her- 
nieas,  a  Pelaagic  duef.  The  former  etymology,  howeyer,  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  more  probable  one,  and  it  would  lead  us  also  to  infer  that  the  Hernici,  as 
well  as  the  ^qui  and  Marsi,  were  descended  from  the  Sabines,  or  generally  from 
the  Oscan  race. 

II.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  this  petty  nation  which  possesses  any 
peculiar  interest,  or  distingatshes  them  Arom  their  equally  hardy  and  warlike 
neighbors.  It  is  merely  an  account  of  the  same  ineffectual  struggle  to  resist 
the  systematic  and  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Rome,  and  of  the  same  final 
submission  to  her  genius  and  fortune. 

ni.  Among  the  Hemici  we  may  notice  the  following  places : 
1.  Anagnia^  now  Anagni^  tiieir  principal  city,  which  Virgil 
distinguishes  by  the  epithet  of  "  dives, ^^  and  which  Strabo  terms 
an  important  city.  It  was  colonized  by  Drusus.  From  Tac- 
itus we  learn  that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Valens,  a  general 
of  Vitellius,  and  the  chief  supporter  of  his  party.  2.  FerentU 
num,  about  eight  nules  beyond  Anagnia,  on  the  Via  Latina. 
It  ia  now  Ferentino.    This  place  appears  to  have  originally  be- 
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longed  to  the  Volsci,  bat  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  given  to  the  HemicL  3.  AlMrium^  farther  in  the 
moantains,  and  more  to  the  east,  now  Alatri.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Plaatos,  in  his  play  of  the  Captives,  ander  the  Greek  form 
'AAdTptov. 

VOL8CL 

I.  Lea Yi NO  the  territory  of  the  Hemici,  we  now  enter  on  that  of  the  VoUci,  a 
nation  whose  history  is  known  ^o  us  only  from  its  connection  with  that  of  Rome. 
They  were  a  branch  of  the  Oscan  race.  Notwithstanding  the  small  extent  of 
country  which  they  occupied,  reaching  only  from  Antium  to  TerrachuLt  a  line  of 
coast  of  about  fifty  miles,  and  little  more  than  half  that  distance  from  the  aea 
to  the  mountains,  it  swarmed  with  cities  filled  with  a  hardy  race.  , 

IT.  The  Volsci  were  first  attacked  by  the  second  Tarquin,  and  war  was  car- 
ried on  afterward  between  the  two  nations,  with  short  intervals,  for  upward  of 
two  hundred  years,  until  they  were  completely  subdued. 

III.  Beginning  from  the  northern  extremity  of  their  territory, 
we  find,  1.  VelUrcBj  now  Velletri,  It  was  situate  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  in  a  soatheast  direction  from 
Alba  Longa.  Velitrse  was  always  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
importcmt  and  considerable  cities  of  the  Volsci,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Borne  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Anous 
Marcius.  The  chief  boast  of  the  place  was  the  honor  of  having 
given  birth  to  Aagastas.  2.  Cdridliy  to  the  southwest  of  Veli- 
trsB.  A  hill  now  called  Mante  Giave  is  thought  to  represent 
its  site.  It  was  by  the  capture  of  this  town  that  C.  Marcius  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Coriolanus.  8.  UlubrcB,  in  the  plain,  at 
no  great  distance  from  VelitraB.  Its  marshy  situation  is  plainly 
alluded  to  by  Cicero,  who  calls  the  inhabitants  little  frogs. 
Horace  and  Juvenal  give  us  but  a  wretched  idea  of  the  place. 
4.  Satricunij  between  Velitrae  and  Antium.  It  was  taken  by 
Coriolanus,  retaken  and  burned  by  the  Latins,  but  restored  by 
the  Antiates.  It  fell  again,  however,  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  destroyed  it  because  it  had  joined  the  Samnites. 

5.  AfUiuiUy  a  celebrated  city  on  the  coast,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  called  Porto  d^Anzo.  The  city,  however,  must  have 
reached  as  far  as  the  modem  town  of  Nettunoj  whioh  de- 
rives its  name  probably  from  some  ancient  temple  dedicated  to 
Neptune.  Antium  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  An- 
thias,  a  son  of  Circe.  It  was  a  maritime  place  of  note  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  its  inhabitants  were  addicted  to  piraoy. 
It  was  to  this  city  that  Coriolanus  retired  after  his  banishment^ 
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and  here,  too,  he  ended  his  days.  The  Antiates  were  finally 
conquered  by  the  Romans  in  a  battle  near  the  River  Astiira, 
on  whioh  ooeasion  the  Romans  destroyed  most  of  their  ships, 
reserving  the  beaks  to  adorn  the  elevated  seat  in  the  Forum  at 
Rome,  firom  which  orators  addressed  the  people,  and  whioh 
thenceforth  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Rostra.  Antium 
DOW  received  a  firesh  supply  of  colonists,  and  from  that  period 
enjoyed  a  state  of  quiet,  till  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  SyUa, 
when  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  former.  But  it  rose  again 
from  its  ruins  during  the  empire,  and  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  and  aplendor.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  the  favor- 
ite  residence  of  the  emperor  and  his  court,  and  here  Augustus 
received  from  the  senate  the  title  of  Father  of  his  country.  An- 
tium became  successively  the  residence  of  Tiberius  and  Calig- 
ula. It  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Nero,  who,  having  recolo* 
nized  it,  built  a  port  there,  and  bestowed  upon  it  various  other 
marks  of  his  favor.  Hadrian  also  is  said  to  have  been  particu- 
larly fond  of  this  city.  Antium  contained  two  temples  of  ce- 
lebrity, one  sacred  to  Fortune,  and  the  other  to  ^sculapius. 
The  famous  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  fighting  gladiator,  and  many 
other  statues  discovered  at  Antium,  attest  also  its  former  mag- 
nificence. 

6.  Circeiiy  a  short  distance  inland  from  the  Promontorium 
Circeium^  probably  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  San  Felice, 
where  some  ruins  are  said  to  be  visible.  The  celebrated  en- 
chantress Circe  was  fabled  to  have  dwelt  in  this  vicinity.  A 
Roman  military  colony  was  sent  to  this  place  in  the  re^n  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  which  shows  it  to  have  been  a  town  of 
importance  at  that  period.  It  was  still  extant  in  Cicero's  time, 
who  says  that  Circe  was  worshipped  there.  Lepidus  was  ex- 
iled to  this  place  by  Augustus.     It  was  famous  for  its  oysters. 

We  must  return  to  the  Appian  Way  in  order  to  describe 
some  places  situated  on  this  celebrated  road  or  in  its  vicinity. 
Pursuing  this  route,  we  come  to,  1.  Tres  TdberfUBj  a  station 
about  seven  miles  firom  Aricia,  on  this  Way,  and  where  it  was 
joined  by  a  cross-road  from  Antium.  This  place  is  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Rome.  2.  Fdrum 
Appih  sixteen  miles  fiirtber  on  the  Appian  Way,  also  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul,  and  well  known  as  Horace's  second  resting- 
place  in  his  journey  to  Brundisium.    D' Anville  inclines  to  place 
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it  at  Borgo  Lungo^  near  Treponti.  It  was  lumal  here  to  em^ 
bark  on  a  canal,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  Appian  Way,  and 
which  was  called  Decennomum^  from  its  length  being  nineteen 
miles.  Vestiges  of  this  ocuial  may  still  be  traced  a  little  be- 
yond Borgo  Lungo,  It  was  made  by  Augustus,  who  endeav* 
(Hred  by  this  and  other  means  to  drain  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
Strabo  says  that  travellers  took  the  canal  during  the  night,  and 
in  the  morning  were  landed  near  Tarracina.  This  canal  was 
enlarged  by  Nero,  who  had  formed  a  project  for  uniting  the 
Lake  Avemus  with  the  Tiber.  For  an  account  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  close  of  this  article  <m 
the  geography  of  Latium. 

3.  About  three  miles  before  reaching  Tarracina  we  come  to 
the  grove  and  fountain  of  Feroniay  the  scene  of  Horace's  ablu* 
tions,  in  his  account  of  the  journey  to  Brundisium.  There  was 
here  a  temple  also  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess.  In  this  tem- 
ple was  a  seat  on  which  slaves  received  their  freedom.  Leaving 
this  spot,  we  reach,  4.  Tarrdema^  called,  also,  Anoour,  the  latter 
being  probably  its  Volsbian  name.  We  learn  from  Horace  that 
this  city  stood  on  a  lofty  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  modem 
Termcina  is  situated.  According  to  Strabo,  the  plaoe  was 
first  named  TVacrAtna,  a  Greek  appellation  indicative  of  the 
ruggedness  of  its  situation.  Tarracina  subsequently  became 
of  consequence  as  a  naval  station.  The  poets  invariably  call 
it  Anxur,    The  Emperor  Galba  was  bom  in  a  village  near  it. 

Some  places  yet  remain  to  be  noticed  in  that  mountainous 
tract  which  stretches  from  the  neighborhood  of  Preeneste,  and, 
running  nearly  south,  meets  the  sea  at  Tarracina.  This  is  the 
chain  from  which  the  rivers  that  cause  the  stagnation  of  wa- 
ters in  the  Pontine  district  derive  their  source.  It  is  called 
Mom  Lepinus  by  Columella.  In  its  most  northern  extremity 
was,  1.  Signia^  now  Seg^n^V  which  became  a  Roman  colony  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  At  first  it  was  only 
a  military  post,  but  afterward  became  a  city.  It  was  noted  for 
a  particular  mode  of  flooring  with  bricks,  which  was  called  the 
''  Opus  Sigmnum?^  2.  Cdra^  somewhat  to  the  south,  and  a 
place  of  great'  antiquity,  which  has  preserved  its  name  un- 
changed to  this  day.  Virgil  makes  it  a  colony  of  Alba.  It 
suffered  greatly  during  the  contest  with  Spart&cus,  having  been 
taken  and  sacked  by  one  of  his  wandering  bands.    Propertins 
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and  Luoan  speak  of  it  as  the  seat  of  ruin  and  desolation. 
3.  Norbaj  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Cora,  and  on  the  same 
ridge  of  hills.  It  is  now  a  small  place  called  Norma.  Having 
espoused  the  party  of  Marius,  it  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quenoe,  and  the  place  being  at  length  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Lepidus,  on^  of  Sylla's  generals,  the  inhabitants  chose  rath- 
et  to  perish  by  their  own  hands  than  become  the  victims  of  a 
bloody  conqueror.  4.  Setia^  to  the  southeast  of  Norba,  now 
Sezza.  Martial  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  wine  of  this 
place.  5.  Prtvemumj  to  the  east  of  Setia.  Its  site  is  marked 
by  the  modem  Pipemo,  Virgil  makes  mention  of  it  as  a  Vol- 
sdan  city,  and  the  birtii-plaoe  of  his  heroine  Camilla.  Strabo, 
however,  seems  to  consider  the  Privemates  as  a  distinct  people 
from  the  Volsci.  Frontinus  classes  it  among  the  military  col- 
onies. 

6.  Fr^nOy  to  the  northeast  of  Privemum,  on  the  Via  Latu 
noj  and  now  Frosifwne.  This  town  was  deprived  of  its  terri- 
tory  by  the  Romans  for  having  incited  the  Hernici  to  war. 
7.  Frigelke,  to  the  southeast  of  Frusino,  near  the  LiriSj  and 
close  to  the  Via  Latina.  It  belonged  first  to  the  Sidxcinij  and 
successively  to  the  Volsci  and  Samnites.  Pyrrhus  took  this 
place  when  he  was  advancing  against  Rome ;  and  it  also  suf- 
fered severely  in  its  territory  from  the  ravages  of  Hannibal's 
troc^s.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  small  town  of  CeperanOy 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oarig'liano.  8.  FdbratSria,  to  the 
south  of  FregellsB,  on  the  Via  Latina^  now  Falvaterra.  9.  Sora^ 
to  the  northeast  of  FregellsB,  and  still  preserving  its  name.  The 
earliest  writer  who  has  mentioned  this  plaoe  is  Plautus,  in  his 
play  of  the  Captives.  If  we  now  cross  the  Liris,  and  follow  the 
course  of  that  river  on  its  left  bank,  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  its 
junction  with  the  Fibr^uSj  a  stream  well  known  from  the  lit- 
tle island  which  it  forms  before  its  junction  with  the  Liris. 
This  island  belonged  to  Cicero,  and  here  is  laid  the  scene  of 
His  dialogues  with  Atticus  and  his  brother  Quintus  on  legisla- 
tion. He  himself  was  bom  there.  It  has  taken  the  name  of 
San  Domenico  Abate.  10.  Arpmumj  somewhat  to  the  south 
of  this  island,  and  now  Arpino.  It  was  memorable  for  having 
given  birth  to  Marius  and  Cicero,  the  latter  having  been  born, 
as  just  remarked,  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  11.  AHna,  to  the 
southeast  of  Arpinum,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the 
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Volsoi.  Virgil  applies  the  epithet  ^^potens^^  to  it.  12.  AquU 
nuniy  to  the  east  of  Fabrateria,  on  the  Via  Latina,  and  now 
Aquino.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Juvenal,  and  of  the  Em« 
peror  Pesoennius  Niger,  and  in  more  modern  times  of  the  eel* 
ebrated  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  was  famous  for  its  purple  dye. 
13.  CasinuMj  the  last  town  of  Latium  on  the  Via  Latina,  and 
a  large  and  populous  place.  Its  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by 
the  modern  town  of  San  Oermano,  According  to  Varro,  its 
name  was  derived  from  Cascum^  an  Oscan  word  answering  to 
the  Latin  vetus. 

Resuming  now  the  description  of  the  Latin  coast  from  Tar- 
racina,  we  come  to,  1.  Fundi,  now  Fondi,  situate  somewhat 
inland,  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  near  a  small  lake  called  Lo' 
cus  F'unddnus.  It  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  war  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  city,  except  the  right  of  voting,  for  hav- 
ing always  allowed  a  free  passage  to  the  Roman  troops  in  their 
marches  into  Campania.  It  received  the  right  of  voting  subse- 
quently, A.U.C.  564,  and  its  citizens  were  enrolled  in  the 
JSmilian  tribe.  It  was,  at  a  later  period,  colonized  by  the  vet- 
eran soldiers  of  Augustus.  2.  Amyclm,  to  the  southwest  of 
Fundi,  and  situate  on  the  coast.  It  gave  name  to  the  adja- 
cent gulf.  It  was  of  Greek  origin,  as  is  said,  and  strange  tales 
were  told  concerning  the  manner  of  its  destruction.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  it  was  infested  and  finally  rendered  deso- 
late by  serpents.  Another  tradition  represented  the  fall  of 
Amycke  as  having  been  the  result  of  the  silence  enjoined  by 
law  on  its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  false  ru- 
mors of  hostile  attacks  which  had  so  frequently  been  circulated. 
The  enemy  at  last,  however,  really  appeared,  and,  finding  the 
town  in  a  defenceless  state,  destroyed  it.  This  latter  account 
was  in  general  acceptation  with  the  poets.  The  neighboring 
district  was  the  decHbus  Ager,  so  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  wine.  According  to  Pliny,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
this  quarter  was  greatly  injured  by  a  canal  cut  in  this  vicinity 
by  Nero. 

3.  Caieta,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  coast,  and  fabled  to  have 
been  named  from  the  nurse  of  ^neas,  who  died  and  was  inter- 
red here.  According  to  Strabo,  however,  some  Spartans,  having 
settled  on  this  coast,  named  this  place  Katarra,  a  word  which  in 
their  dialect  signified  ^'a  cave,"  in  allusion  to  the  receding  of 
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the  shore.  The  harbor  of  Caieta  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
oommodious  in  Italy.  The  modem  name  of  the  plaoe  is  Gaeta. 
4.  Formiee,  now  Mola  di  Oaeta,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  fabled  abode  and  capital  of  the  Leestrygones,  spoken 
of  by  Homer  in  his  Odyssey.  Formise  was  a  Laoonian  colony, 
and  its  first  appellation  was  HormitB,  in  allusion  to  the  excel- 
lent anchorage  which  its  port  afforded  to  vessels  {5pfiog,  "a 
roadstead,"  "  an  anchorage").  This  plaoe  is  chiefly  interesting 
from  its  having  been  long  a  favorite  residence  of  Cicero,  who 
had  a  villa  here,  which  he  commonly  terms  his  Formidnum,  and 
at  other  times  his  Caietan  villa.  He  appears  to  have  resided 
here  during  the  most  turbulent  part  of  the  civil  war  between 
Cffisar  and  Pompey,  and  here,  also,  his  existence  was  termina- 
ted by  the  assassins  sent  by  Antony.  In  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus we  find  FormisB  distinguished  as  the  birth-place  and  resi- 
dence of  Mamurra,  a  Roman  senator  of  enormous  wealth,  ac- 
quired by  great  rapacity,  and  hence  Horace,  in  the  narrative 
of  his  journey  to  Brundisium,  calls  it  contemptuously  ^'  the  city 
of  the  Mamurree"  {Mamurrarum  urbs).  The  Formian  hills 
are  often  extolled  for  the  superior  wine  which  they  produced. 

5.  Minturrue,  now  Minturne,  about  nine  miles  further,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  situate  on  the  Liris,  and  only  three  or  four 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  chiefly  known  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  Marius,  who,  in  endeavoring  to  escape  into  Af- 
rica, was  forced  to  put  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris.  Having 
no  other  resource  left,  he  plunged  into  the  neighboring  marshes, 
but  was  discovered,  dragged  out,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
at  Minturnae.  He  was  finally  released,  however,  and  furnished 
with  a  vessel  to  carry  him  to  Africa.  The  grove  and  temple 
of  Marica,  fabled  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Latinus,  and  by 
others  thought  to  have  been  Circe,  were  close  to  Minturn®. 
6.  Sinuessa,  the  last  town  in  New  Latium,  situate  close  to  the 
sea,  and  founded,  as  is  said,  on  the  ruins  of  Sinope,  an  ancient 
Greek  city.  Strabo  says  that  Sinuessa  stood  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sinus  Setint^^  and  derived  its  name  firom  this  circum- 
stance. The  site  of  this  place  now  answers  to  the  rook  of 
Monte  Dragone. 
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Islands  off  the  Coast  of  Latiuk. 

Thmb  fonn  a  gronp  to  tbe  number  of  tbrae,  distant  aboat  twenty  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  Circeian  Promontory.  The  nearest  to  the  land  is  Sinama,  now 
Senoru.  A  second,  more  to  the  west,  is  Palmaria,  now  Palmaruola.  The  third, 
which  was  the  most  popnlous,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  PonHa,  now 
Panza.  It  received  a  Roman  colony,  and  obtained  the  thanlu  of  the  Roman 
senate  for  its  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It  became  afterward 
the  spot  to  which  the  victims  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  were  secretly  conveyed, 
to  be  afterward  dispatched,  or  doomed  to  a  perpetual  exile.  Among  these 
might  be  numbered  many  Christian  martyrs. 

Roman  Wats  through  Latiuw. 

In  describing  the  chief  Roman  roads  which  traversed  Latium,  we  shall  no- 
tice them  in  their  order,  as  they  severally  branched  off  from  Rome,  their  com- 
mon centre. 

1.  Via  Otttemis,  leading,  as  its  name  implies,  to  Ostia,  It  commenced  at  the 
Porta,  Trigemtnoy  or,  if  we  take  a  later  period,  at  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  now  Porta 
San  Paolo. 

2.  Via  Laurentina,  branching  off  ftom  the  Via  Otiieiinff,  about  two  miles  from 
Rome,  and  terminating  at  Laurentum,  We  have  no  account  of  this  Roman 
way  in  the  Itineraries,  but  we  learn  its  existence  from  Ovid. 

3.  Via  Ardeatinaj  evidently  intended  to  establish  a  communication  with  Ardea, 
distant  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome. 

4.  Via  Ap]Haj  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman  roads,  both  on  account  of 
its  length  and  the  difficnlties  which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  in  its  con- 
struction. It  was  made  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Cscus,  A.U.C.  442, 
B.C.  311,  and  in  the  first  instance  was  only  laid  down  as  far  as  Capua,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  thousand  stadia,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Roman 
miles.  But  even  this  portion  of  the  work,  according  to  the  account  of  Diodorus 
Siculos,  was  constructed  in  so  expensive  a  manner  that  it  exhausted  the  public 
treasury.  From  Capua  this  road  was  subsequently  carried  on  to  Senttentumj 
and  finally  to  BrunHnum,  when  this  port  became  the  great  place  of  resort  for 
those  who  were  desirous  of  crossing  over  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minmr.  This 
latter  part  of  the  Appian  Way  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  con- 
sul Appius  Claudius  Puleher,  grandson  of  Cssons,  A.U.C.  604,  and  to  have  been 
completed  by  another  consul  of  the  same  lamily  thirty-six  years  after.  We  find 
frequent  mention  made  of  repairs  done  to  this  road  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  more  particularly  by  Trajan,  both  in  the  histories  of  the  time,  and  also  in 
ancient  inscriptions.  This  road  seems  to  have  been  still  in  excellent  order  in 
tbe  time  of  Proooptus,  who  gives  a  veiy  good  aeeount  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  constructed^  He  says,  **  An  expeditious  traveller  may  very  well  perform 
the  journey  from  Rome  to  Capua  in  five  daya.  Its  breadth  is  such  as  to  admit 
of  two  carnages  passing  each  other.  Above  all  others,  this  is  worthy  of  notice, 
for  tbe  stones  which  were  employed  on  it  are  of  an  extremely  hard  nature,  and 
were  doubtless  conveyed  by  Appius  from  some  distant  quarry,  as  the  adjoinhig 
country  furnishes  none  of  that  kind.  These,  when  they  had  been  cut  smooth 
and  squared,  he  fitted  together  closely,  without  using  iron  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, and  they  adhere  so  firmly  to  each  other  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
thus  formed  by  nature,  and  not  cemented  by  art ;  and,  though  they  have  been 
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« 
Hmtelled  over  by  so  many  beasts  of  bmtden  and  carnages  for  ages,  yet  they  do  not 

seem  to  have  been  any  wise  moved  from  their  place,  or  broken,  nor  to  have  lost 
any  part  of  their  original  smoothness."  According  to  Eustace,  such  parts  of 
the  Appian  Way  as  have  escaped  destraction,  show  few  traces  of  wear  and  de- 
cay after  a  duration  of  two  thoasand  years.  The  same  writer  states  the  aver- 
age  breadth  of  the  Appian  Way  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feet. 

6.  VU  iMOna,  commencing  at  the  Porta  Capena,  and  failing  into  the  Via  Ap^ 
pia  at  BentoeiUum.  Of  its  fonnation  we  have  no  account,  but  it  was  CMsrtainly 
of  great  antiquity,  and  existed  probably  before  the  Romans  had  conquered  La- 
liom. 

6.  Via  LmiScana,  so  called  from  its  passing  close  to  the  ancient  city  of  Lavi- 
eum,  and  communicating  with  the  Via  Latino. 

7.  Via  iVtfseaitM,  like  the  Via  iMmemia,  issued  from  the  Porta  E^uiRna,  and 
fell  into  the  Via  Latma, 

Pontine  Marshes. 

I.  PonthuBy  PonutifKB,  or  Pomtime  PalndeM,  a  marshy  tract  of  country,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Volsci,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  town  of  SiteMBa  Pomiiia, 
destroyed  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  in  whoae  vicinity  it  was  situate,  although 
no  trace  has  been  left  to  identify  the  precise  spot  on  which  this  ancient  city 
once  stood.  These  fens  are  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  water  carried  into 
the  plain  by  numberless  streams,  which  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  adjacent  mount- 
ains, and,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  declivity,  creep  sluggishly  over  the  level  space, 
and  sometimes  stagnate  in  pools,  or  lose  themselves  in  the  sands.  Two  rivers 
principally  contributed  to  the  fonnation  of  these  marshes,  the  Ufms,  now  Uffente, 
and  the  Nymphaus,  now  the  Ninfa.  The  flat  and  swampy  tract  spread  to  the 
foot  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  and  covered  an  extent  of  eight  miles  in  breadth 
and  thirty  in  length. 

II.  There  is  every  appearance  that  the  basin  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  was  once 
a  gulf  of  the  sea,  which  has  been  gradually  filled  up  by  alluvium  from  the  mount- 
ains. The  oldest  historical  records  exhibit  this  tract  as  occupied  by  the  Volsci, 
who  had  numerous  towns  here,  some  of  which  were  situated  in  the  most  marshy 
part  of  the  country.  The  region  was  evidently  a  very  fertile  one,  for  we  read 
in  Livy  (iv.,  25)  that,  in  A.U.C.  322,  the  Romans,  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  sent 
to  the  Agtr  Pomtintu^  for  a  supply  of  com.  In  A.U.C.  367-8,  the  tribune  L. 
Sicinus  proposed  a  distribution  of  the  lands  of  that  district  among  the  poorer  cit- 
izens. 

III.  About  442  A.U.C,  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Cecus  constructed  the 
Via  Appia  across  the  length  of  the  Pontine  region,  the  soil  of  which  must  have 
been  then  sufficiently  compact  to  bear  the  great  weight  of  the  causeway.  The 
level  of  the  original  ground  on  which  it  was  constructed  has  been  found  to  be 
about  four  feet  above  the  sea-level,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  coast. 
But,  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Feronia,  Appius  found  that  if  he  con- 
tinued the  road  in  a  straight  line,  he  must  pass  through  a  soft,  marshy  tract, 
and  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  the  direct  line  in  order  to  avail  himself  of 
the  more  solid  ground  which  lay  near  the  foot  of  Mono  Lepinus. 

IV.  At  some  period  of  the  century  and  a  half  that  followed  the  building  of  the 
Appian  Way,  the  country  seems  to  have  undergone  great  deterioration,  either 
from  natural  or  civil  causes,  and  to  have  become  partly  inundated,  for  we  find 
the  consul  Cornelius  Cethegus,  in  A.U.C.  592,  applying  himself  to  the  draining 
of  the  marshes  and  restoring  the  land  to  cultivation,  and  it  was  then  that  new 
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towns  arose  on  the  rnins  of  the  ancient  towns  of  the  Volsci,  under  the  names 
of  Tru  Pontes  or  Triponiium,  Ad  Mediate  dtc. 

V.  The  civil  wars  and  the  devastation  which  accompanied  them  again  caused 
the  hydraulic  works  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  to  be  neglected,  until  Augustus 
made  or  restored  several  canals,  especially  a  navigable  canal  which  followed 
the  line  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  to  which  we  have  heretofore  referred  in  our 
Account  of  Forum  Appii  (on  page  380).  Nerva  and  Trajan  restored  parts  of 
the  Appian  Way  which  had  sunk,  and  the  latter  drained  the  country  from 
Tripojitium  to  Tarracma,  During  the  convulsions  of  the  following  centuries 
the  marshes  were  again  overflowed,  untU  again  drained  in  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
ric  by  Cecilius  Dec^us,  a  public-spirited  individual,  and  apparently  with  good 
effect. 

VI.  After  this  epoch  we  know  no  more  of  the  state  of  the  countiy  until  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  whose  £unily,  the 
Caetani,  were  feudal  lords  of  Sermoneta  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Monti 
Lepini,  constructed  some  works  for  the  drainage  of  part  of  the  marsh.  Leo  X. 
employed  the  engineer  Giovanni  Scotti  to  repair  and  enlarge  the  canal  of  Ba- 
dino,  which  is  the  great  outlet  of  the  marshes.  Sixtus  V.  constructed  a  lateral 
canal,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Appian  Way,  which  received  the  waters  of  the 
western  part  of  the  marshes,  and  earned  them  to  the  common  estuary  of  Badi- 
no.  The  most  important  improvements,  however,  were  made  by  Pius  VI.,  and 
the*  work  of  effectual  draining  was  very  nearly  completed,  when  the  low  state 
of  the  papal  treasury,  and  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  French  revolutionary 
invasion,  caused  for  a  time  a  complete  interruption.  At  the  present  day,  all 
that  has  been  done  is  to  maintain  the  drainage  in  the  state  in  which  Pius  VI. 
left  it,  by  keeping  the  canals  clear  and  the  dikes  in  repair.  The  greater  part 
of  the  plain  is  covered  with  rich  pastures,  in  which  are  fed  numerous  herds  of 
horned  cattle,  and  other  parts  of  it  are  sown  with  rice,  wheat,  and  Indian  com, 
and  afford  rich  crops.  In  the  spring,  before  the  great  heats  render  the  at- 
mosphere unwholesome,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  most  delightful  region.  But, 
except  the  post-stations  along  the  high  road,  and  some  scattered  huts  here  and 
there,  there  is  no  permanent  population  throughout  the  whole  of  the  plain. 
The  great  estuary  of  Badino  is  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet  wide  -,  there  is 
about  four  feet  water  over  the  bar,  and  nearly  ten  feet  water  inside  of  it,  where 
boats  find  a  safe  anchorage. 

9.  CAMPANIA. 
(A.)    Naxb,  Boundariks,  &c. 

I.  Campdnia  is  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  which  is  now  called  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The 
word  Campania  is  probably  derived  from  campus,  "a  plain," 
in  allusion  to  the  level  nature  of  the  country. 

n.  Campania  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Samni' 
um  ;  on  the  west  by  Latium  and  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum;  on  the 
south  by  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum  ;  and  on  the  southeast  by  Lu- 
canid.  Before  Latium  had  been  eictended  beyond  the  Liris, 
that  river  formed  the  natural  boundary  of  Campania  in  this 
quarter,  but  after  this  change  in  the  limits  of  the  two  provin- 
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008,  the  Massie  Hills  were  ooiiBidered  as  the  booiidary  by  which 
they  were  separated.  The  Apenmnes  divided  Campania  from 
Sammuftty  and  tind  River  Silarm  from  Lucama. 

(B.)    HisTOBioAL  Sketch  of  Campaitia. 

I.  It  is  aniversaUy  agreed  that  the  first  settlers  in  Campania,  with  whom  his- 
tory makes  ns  acquainted^  were  the  Oscans.  The  next  in  order  who  obtained 
possession  of  the  country  were  the  Tuscans.  When  the  latter  had  effeeteA  the 
conquest  of  Campania,  thaX  provinoe  became  the  seat  of  a  particular  empiie, 
and  received  the  federal  form  of  government,  centred  in  twelve  principal  cities, 
which  has  already  been  noticed  as  a  striking  political  feature  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Etrurians. 

n.  Wealth  and  luzniy,  however,  soon  produced  their  nmial  effects  on  the  oon- 
qnerors  of  Campania,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Samnites,  and  were  compelled  to  admit  these  hardy  warriors  to  share  with 
them  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  these  sunny  plains.  This  observation, 
however,  applies  more  particularly  to  Capua  and  its  district,  which  was  sur- 
prised by  a  Samnite  force. 

HI.  It  is  iirom  this  period  that  we  must  date  the  origin  of  the  Campanian  na- 
tion, which  appears  to  have  been  thus  composed  of  Oscans,  Tuscans,  Samnites, 
and  Greeks,  the  latter  having  formed,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  numerous  col- 
onies on  these  shores.  About  eighty  years  after,  the  Romans  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  adding  so  valuable  a  portion  of  Italy  to  their  dominions,  under 
the  pretence  of  defending  the  Campanians  against  their  former  enemies,  the 
Samnites. 

IV.  From  this  time  Campania  may  be  regarded  as  subject  to  Rome,  if  we  ex- 
cept that  short  interval  in  which  the  Inilliant  successes  of  Hannibal  withdrew  its 
inhabitai^ts  from  their  allegiance,  an  offence  which  they  were  made  to  expiate 
by  a  punishment,  the  severity  of  which  has  few  examples  in  the  history,  not  of 
Rome  only,  but  of  nations. 

V.  The  natural  advantages  of  Campania,  its  genial  climate  and  fertOe  soil,  so 
rich  in  various  productions,  are  a  &vorite  theme  with  Latin  writers,  and  elicit 
from  them  many  an  eloquent  and  animated  tribute  of  admiration.  Pliny  styles 
it  "  Felix  ilia  Campania,  certamen  humana  voluptatisy 

(C.)    CxTXKS  OP  Campawia. 

Resuming  the  deecriptioa  of  the  ooast  from  Sifmessa^  the 
last  maritime  town  of  Latium,  we  oome  to,  1.  VuUumumj  at 
the  mouth  of  the  iliver  VuUumuSy  and  now  Castel  di  VoUuT' 
no.  It  was  probably  of  Etrurian  origin,  but  we  do  not  find  it 
named  in  history  until  it  became  a  Roman  odony,  A.U.C.  558. 
Acoording  to  Frontinus,  a  second  oolony  was  sent  hither  by 
CcBsar.  2.  LUemumy  fiirther  on,  to  the  southeast,  celebrated 
as  the  epcft  tQ  which  Soipio  Afrioaotts  retired  into  voluntary  ex- 
ile, and  where  he  is  commonly  tsaid  to  ^ve  imded  his  days.  It 
is  supposed  to  correspond  to  Torre  di  Palfia.    The  River  Lu 

temus  or  CUtmusj  now  tiie  Lagnoy  runs  into  the  sea  in  its  vi- 
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oinity.  This  stream  is  apt  to  stagnate  near  its  entrance  into 
the  sea,  and  to  form  marshes,  anciently  known  as  the  Pdlus 
Litema,  now  Lago  di  Patria.  In  this  vicinity,  also,  was  the 
GcUlindria  Silva^  which  Juvenal  mentions  as  a  noted  haunt 
of  robbers  and  assassins.  3.  CmuBy  a  few  miles  further  on, 
situate  on  a  rocky  hUl  washed  by  the  sea.  Its  Greek  name 
was  KvpLfi^  in  Doric  Kv/ua.  This  city  was  founded  at  a  very 
early  period  by  a  Greek  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  and 
hence  it  is  commonly  called  by  the  poets  the  Euboic  or  Chal- 
cidian  city.  .  The  colonization  of  Cum®  at  so  early  a  period 
(1050  B.C.,  according  to  Eusebius)  is  a  remarkable  event,  as 
showing  the  progress  already  made  by  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  proving  also  that  they  were  then  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Italy.  Strabo  informs  us  that  from  its  commencement 
the  state  of  the  colony  was  most  flourishing.  The  fertility  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the  excellent  harbors  which  the 
coast  afforded,  soon  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities 
of  southern  Italy,  and  enabled  it  to  form  settlements  along  the 
coast,  and  to  send  out  colonies  as  far  as  Sicily.  In  the  second 
Punic  war  it  was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  but  was  successfully 
defended  by  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus.  It  became  a  Ro- 
man colony  under  Augustus,  but,  owing  to  the  superior  at- 
tractions of  Baiee  and  Neapolis,  it  gradually  declined  from  its 
former  prosperity,  and  in  Juvenal's  time  it  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  deserted.  Cumee,  however,  still  enjoyed  great  ce- 
lebrity as  the  abode  in  early  times  of  the  oracular  sibyl,  who 
dwelt  in  a  cavern  of  the  rocky  eminence  on  which  the  city  stood. 
4.  Mtsenuntj  a  harbor,  on  the  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
and  which  became,  under  Augustus,  one  of  the  first  naval  sta- 
tions in  the  empire.  We  have  already  made  mention  of  this 
in  speaking  of  the  promontory  (page  254).  5.  Baulij  on  a  hill 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea,  and  thus  forming 
one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the  coast.  Hortensius,.the 
orator,  had  a  villa  and  some  remarkable  fish-ponds  here.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Bauli  was  originally  called  Boauliuy  from 
the  circumstance  of  Hercules  having  landed  here  with  the  oxen 
of  Geryon  on  his  return  from  Spain.  6.  Bai(By  celebrated  as 
a  favorite  place  of  resort  with  the  rich  and  luxurious  Romans. 
It  owed  its  celebrity  not  only  to  the  beauty  of  its  shores  and 
the  advantages  of  its  climate,  but  also  to  the  numerous  warm 
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springs  which  burst  forth  at  almost  every  step,  and  were 
oonsidered  to  possess  salutary  properties  for  various  disorders. 
Close  to  BaiBB  was  the  Luerine  Lake,  of  which  mention  has  al- 
ready been  made.  Numerous  villas  graced  the  surrounding 
country,  and  many  were  likewise  built  on  artificial  moles  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea.  Now,  however,  owing  to  earthquakes 
and  inundations  of  the  sea,  this  once  charming  spot  is  complete- 
ly changed,  and  is  a  mere  waste  compared  with  what  it  once 
was.  The  modem  name  is  Baia.  The  original  appellation  of 
BaisB  was  AquiB  CumdmB. 

7.  Partus  Julius. — Of  this  harbor,  constructed  by  Agrippa, 
we  have  already  made  mention  (page  267).  8.  Diaearchiay  a 
short  distance  from  the  Luerine  Lake,  and  on  the  coast.  When 
the  Romans  sent  a  colony  to  this  place,  they  changed  its  Greek 
name  to  Putedli,  probably  from  the  number  of  its  wells,  or  per- 
haps from  the  stench  which  was  emitted  by  the  sulphureous  and 
aluminous  springs  in  its  neighborhood.  Respecting  the  origin 
of  the  town,  we  learn  from  Strabo  that  it  was  at  first  the  har- 
bor of  CumeB,  and  hence  we  may  fairly  regard  it  as  a  cosjiony  of 
that  city.  It  became,  under  the  Romans,  a  naval  station  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  armies  were  sent  thence  to  Spain. 
St.  Paul  landed  here,  and  remained  seven  days  at  this  place 
before  he  set  forward  on  his  journey  by  the  Appian  Way.  The 
harbor  of  Puteoli  was  spacious,  and  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
being  formed  of  vast  piles  of  mortar  and  sand,  which,  owing  to 
the  strongly^cementing  properties  of  the  latter  material,  became 
very  solid  and  compact  masses,  and  these  being  sunk  in  the 
sea,  afforded  secure  anchorage  for  any  number  of  vessels.  Pliny 
ako  has  remarked  this  quality  of  the  sand  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Puteoli,  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Pozzolana,  This 
sand  is,  in  fact,  volcanic  ashes,  and  when  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  lime,  it  quickly  hardens,  and  this  induration  takes 
place  even  under  water.  This  singular  property  of  becoming 
petrified  under  water  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  ce- 
ment in  the  erection  of  moles,  and  other  buildings,  in  maritime 
situations.  The  modern  name  of  Puteoli  is  PozzuoU,  Cicero 
had  a  villa  between  the  Luerine  Lake  and  Puteoli,  to  which  he 
gave  ilie  name  of  Acadefmay  though  he  more  genercdly  terms 
it  his  Puteoldnum, 

Above  Puteoli  was  a  spot  ccdled  Forum  Vulcdni,  from  the 
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number  of  holes  upon  its  saT&oe,  aU  amittiiig  smdEe  and  a  soL- 
phureous  stench.  It  oonresponds,  probably,  to  the  modem  So/* 
faterra,  abont  a  mile  above  PozzuoU.  The  didtriot  between 
Puteoli  and  Cnm®  was  sometimes  called  Leborini  Campi. 
The  origin  of  this  appellation  is  not  known;  but  from  it  ap* 
pears  to  have  come  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  of  modem  geography, 
eorresponding  to  the  anoient  Campania. 

9.  NMpdliSy  now  Naples  (in  Italian,  Napoli)^  and,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  best  authorities,  a  colony  originally  of  Cums.  Que 
of  its  earlier  names  appears  to  have  been  Parihindpe ;  or,  at 
all  events,  this  appellation  is  given  to  it  by  the  poets,  and  is  &- 
bled  to  have  been  derived  from  the  siren  Parthenope,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  oast  upon  its  shores.  Aocordiog  to  Strabo, 
the  tomb  of  the  siren  was  shown  there  in  his  time.  An  earlier 
name,  however,  resting  upon  better  authority,  is  that  of  Poto- 
pblis^  or  "  The  Old  City,"  which  occurs  in  Livy,  where  the 
historian  is  describing  the  first  laransactions  which  connected 
tiie  history  of  this  city  with  that  of  Rome.  This  name  of  Pals* 
polis  was  changed,  it  would  appear,  to  Neapolis,  '^  The  New 
City,"  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  size  which  the  place 
experienced  on  the  accession  of  a  new  colony,  composed  of 
Chalcidians,  Pitheousans,  and  Athenians.  The  indolence  and 
luxury  of  Grecian  manners  attracted  to  Neapolis  many  a  Ro- 
man whose  age  and  temperament  inclined  them  to  a  life  of 
ease.  It  was  also  distinguished  for  attachment  to  literary 
pursuits,  as  appears  from  the  epithet  doeta  ajq^lied  to  it  by 
Martial. 

The  ridge  of  hills  which  separates  the  Bay  of  Naples  firom 
that  of  Poztuoli  was  called  PausilypuSj  a  name  given  it  prob- 
ably on  account  of  its  delightfrd  situation  and  aspect,  causing, 
as  it  were,  sorrow  to  cease  (iravia^  Avm;),  and  which  rendered  it 
the  favorite  residence  of  several  noble  and  wealthy  Romans. 
This  hill,  at  a  period  unknown  to  us,  was  perforated  by  art  to 
admit  of  a  communication  between  Neapolis  and  Puteoli,  not 
only  for  men  and  beasts  of  burden,  but  also  for  carriages.  The 
modem  name  of  the  hill  is  Posilippo.  On  its  slope,  and  just 
above  the  entrance  of  the  perforated  passage,  lies  what  popular 
traditicHi  makes  to  be  the  tomb  of  Virgil.  It  is  in  theform  of 
a  small,  square,  flat-roofed  building,  placed  on  a  sort  of  plat- 
form, near  the  brow  of  a  precipiee  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
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sheltefed  bgr  a  amperimoambagt  rook.  Clnveriiis  and  Addiaoii,. 
howeirer,  plaoe  Viigil's  tomb  on  the  othor  side  of  Naple9f  near 
tile  foot  of  Mount  Veeuviusi 

10.  Herculdneumy  or,  as  Ckero  writes  it,  Skrculdnuniy  the 
situation  of  which  is  no  longer  doubtful  sinoe  the  diseovery  of 
its  miss.  It  lay  on  the  ooast  below  Neapolis,  at  a  distanoe> 
from  it  of  six  miles,  and  the  modem  villages  of  Portici  and 
Besina  are  built  ovw  part  of  it.  Hexculaneum  is  said  to  have 
been  fixunded  by  Herouks ;  it  was,  in  all  probability,  of  Pelas- 
gian  origin,  but  ita  history  is  obsoure,  and  it  never  attained 
to  any  importanee.  Being  situated  oloee  to  the  sea,  on  eleva- 
ted ground,  it  was  exposed  to  the  southwest  wind,  and  from 
that  circumstanoe  was  reckoned  particularly  healthy.  In  the 
time  of  Titus,  A.D.  79,  it  was  overwhekned  by  that  memora-* 
ble  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  also  ruined  Pompeii  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  buried  under  showers  of  ashes,  subsequently 
overflowed  by  streams  of  lava,  and  is  stated  to  be  seventy  feet 
below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  rediscovered 
by  the  sinking  of  a  well  in  1713,  when  several  antiquities  were 
Ibund.  Subsequent  excavations  were  made  by  the  Neapolitan 
government,  and  a  magnificent  collection,  not  only  c^  statues^ 
and  paintings,  and  vases,  but  of  domestic  implements  of  every 
kind,  has  been  deposited  in  the  fioyal  Museum  at  Portici  The 
excavations,  however,  are  by  no  means^  as  extensive  as  those  at 
Pompeii,  for  it  being  found  impossible  to  remove  the  incun^ 
bent  soil  in  consequence  of  its  thickness,  as  fast  as  one  part  was 
thoroughly  seardsed  it  was  filled  up  with  rubbish  firom  another. 
A  small  part  of  the  theatare  i9  all  that  is  now  accessible.  Great 
expeetations  were  excited  by  the  discovery  of  a  large  number 
of  manusoripts  written  on  rolls  of  papyrus.  The  attempts  to 
unroll  these  have  hitherto  had  but  very  imperfect  success,  and 
those  of  which  the  subjects  have  been  ascertained  are  of  little 
interest 

Mount  VesitinuSy  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  appears  to  have  been  at  first  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Vesivus^  although  the  appellations  of  Vesvius 
and  Veslrius  are  also  firequentiy  applied  to  it.  Strabo  describes 
this  mountain  as  extremely  fertile  at  its  base,  but  entirely  bar- 
ren toward  the  summit,  which  was  mostiy  level,  and  fuU  of 
apertures  and  cracks,  seemingly  produced  by  the  action  of  fire ; 
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whence  Strabo  was  led  to  conolnde  that  the  ToloaxiOy  ifaoagh 
once  in  a  state  of  activity,  had  been  extinguished  from  want  of 
fuel.     Diodorus  Siculus  represents  it  also  as  being  in  a  quiesoent 
state,  since  he  argues  from  its  appearance,  at  the  time  he  was 
writing,  that  it  must  have  been  on  fire  at  some  remote  period. 
The  volcano  was  likewiserapparently  extinot  when,  as  Piutardi 
and  Florus  relate,  Spartacus,  with  some  of  his  followers,  sought 
refiige  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountain  from  the  pursuit  of  their 
enemies,  and  succeeded  in  eluding  their  search.    It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Titus,  August  24th,  A.D.  79,  that  the  first  wnption  on 
record  took  place,  when  the  cities  of  Herculaneuniy  Pompeiiy 
and  StcMcR  were  btiried  under  showers  of  vdoanio  sand,  stones^ 
and  scoriffi.     Such  was  the  immense  quantity  of  volcanic  sand 
(called  ashes)  thrown  out  during  this  eruption,  that  the  whole 
ciountry  was  involved  in  pitchy  darkness ;  and,  according  to  Dio 
Cassius,  the  ashes  feU  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  various  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.    This  eruption  proved  fatal,  also,  to  the  elder  Pliny^ 
who  commanded  at  the  time  the  Roman  fleet  at  M isenum,  and 
having,  through  curiosity,  visited  the  burning  mountain,  veas 
suffocated  by  the  sulphureous  vapor.     After  this  Vesuvius  con- 
tinued a  burning  mountain  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  having 
eruptions  at  intervals.     The  fire  then  appeared  to  become  nea^r* 
ly  extinct,  and  continued  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
to  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Since  the  eruption  of  1506^ 
it  has  remained  burning  to  the  present  time,  with  eruptions  of 
lava  and  ashes  at  intervals. 

11.  Pompeii  or  Pompeia  (the  first  being  the  Latin,  the  sec- 
ond the  Greek  form  of  its  name),  situate  about' thirteen  miles 
southeast  of  Neapolis,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  through 
which  ran  the  little  river  SamuSj  now  Sarno.  The  city  ap- 
pears to  have  been  once  close  to  the  sea,  but  is  now  nearly  two 
miles  from  it,  in  consequence  of  the  physical  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  district.  It  stood  on  an  eminence 
formed  by  a  bed  of  lava,  which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  up 
from  the  ground  in  this  spot,  and  in  several  other  places  round 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  long  before  any  of  the  eruptions  recorded 
in  history.  Like  Herculaneum,  it  was  fabled  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules,  but,  like  that  place,  was  probably  of  Pe- 
lasgian  origin.  We  find  it  occupied  in  succession  by  the  Os- 
cans,  Etruscans,  Samnites,  and  Romans.    In  the  Social  War 
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(B.C.  90)  it  joined  the  Marsian  oonfederaoy  along  with  the  oth- 
er towns  of  Campania,  but  esoaped  without  any  severe  punish- 
ment. It  became  at  this  period  a  military  colony,  and  other 
colonies  were  subsequently  sent  by  Augustus  and  Nero.  In 
the  reign  of  the  latter,  a  bloody  affray  occurred  at  Pompeii,  dur- 
ing the  exhibition  of  a  fight  of  gladiators,  between  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  place  and  those  of  Nuc^ria,  in  which  many  lives 
were  lost.  The  Pompeiani  were,  in  consequence,  deprived  of 
these  shows  for  ten  years,  and  several  individuals  were  ban- 
ished. Shortly  after  we  hear  of  the  destruction  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  city  by  an  earthquake.  The  following  year, 
while  Nero  was  singing  at  Naples,  another  earthquake  occurred. 
At  last,  in  A.D.  79,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  first  recorded 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  took  place,  which  overwhehned  this  city, 
and  along  with  it  Herculaneum  and  Stabiee.  In  1689,  the  first 
indications  of  ruins  protruding  above  the  ground  were  noticed. 
In  1755  the  excavations  began.  They  have  been  interrupted 
and  resumed  at  various  times,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  has  been  excavated  and  cleared 
of  the  rubbish.  For  an  account  of  the  discoveries  made  at 
Pompeii,  the  student  is  referred  to  Gell's  elaborate  work  on  the 
subject. 

The  River  Samus^  now  the  SamOj  falls  into  the  sea  about 
a  mile  from  Pompeii.  This  river,  according  to  Strabo,  formed 
the  harbor  of  that  town,  which  was  also  common  to  the  inland 
cities  of  Ndluj  Acerrm,  and  NucSria,  The  Pelasgi,  who  in- 
habited this  coast  at  an  early  period,  are  said  to  have  derived 
the  name  of  Sarrastes  from  this  river. 

12.  Stabice,  about  two  miles  beyond  the  Samus-^  and  in  the 
southeastern  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  now  Castela^ 
mare  di  Stabia,  This  was  once  a  place  of  note,  but  having 
been  destroyed  by  8ylla  during  the  civil  wars,  it  became  sub- 
sequently a  mere  village,  and  a  part  of  the  old  site  was  occu- 
pied by  villas  and  pleasure  grounds.  It  was  overwhelmed  along 
with  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  According  to  Columella,  this 
spot  was  celebrated  for  its  fountains,  and  such  was  the  excel- 
lence of  the  pastures  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  that  the  milk 
of  this  district  was  reputed  to  be  more  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious than  that  of  any  other  country.  13.  Surrentum,  to  the 
southwest,  now  Sorrento^  celebrated  in  modem  times  as  the 
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birth-plaoe  of  Tasso,  and  admired  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
its  scenery  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  This  city  is  said 
to  have  been  of  very  ancient  date,  and  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Sirens,  who  are  fabled  to  have  made  this  coast  their 
favorite  haunt,  and  who  had  here  a  temple  consecrated  to  thenu 
The  wine  of  the  Surrentine  Hills  was  held  in  great  estimation 
by  the  ancients. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  as  far  as  tiie 
northern  frontiers  of  Campania,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  de- 
scription of  the  interior  of  that  province.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  Masric  HiUs,  the  ancient  Mons  MassicuSy  formed  its 
boundary  of  separation  from  Latium.  This  oelebrated  range 
is  entirely  detached  from  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  sea  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Monte  DraganCf 
the  ancient  Sinuessoy  in  a  northerly  direction,  till  it  unites  with 
tiie  hills  of  SessGj  the  ancient  Suessa  Auruncorumj  being  a 
distance  of  about  ten  miles  in  length,  while  its  breadtii  scarcely 
equals  three.  The  Latin  poets  are  lavish  in  their  encomiums 
on  the  excellence  of  the  wine  produced  by  this  oelebrated  ridge. 
To  the  north  of  the  Massic  Hills,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ldris,  we  find  the  Aurunct,  who  once  occupied  a  more  exten- 
sive territory  in  Latium ;  but,  on  being  expelled  thence  by  the 
Roman  arms,  they  retired  to  the  mountainous  tracts  about 
Sessa  and  Bocca  Manfina.  Among  their  cities  we  may  name, 
1.  Suessa  Awruncorum^  now  Sessa^  the  capital  of  the  race,  after 
tiieir  former  capital,  Aurunca^  had  been  destroyed  by  the  neigh- 
boring Sididni.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  and  a  municip' 
turn.  2.  Auruncay  the  earlier  capital,  as  just  remarked.  Some 
vestiges  of  it  may  still  be  seen  near  the  church  of  SatUa  Crocej 
on  the  elevated  ridge  in  the  vicinity  of  Rocca  Monfina* 

To  the  east  of  the  Aurunoi  were  the  SteUt^ij  once  apparentiy 
an  independent  people,  but  afterward  included  under  the  com- 
m<m  name  of  Campani.  They  were  of  Oscan  origin.  The  only 
town  which  antiquity  ascribes  to  them  is  Tednum^  now  Teano^ 
about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Suessa^  and  fifteen  to  the  north- 
west of  Capua.  Strabo  informs  us  that  it  stood  on  the  Latin 
Way,  and  was  inferior  to  Capua  alone  among  the  Campanian 
cities  in  extent  and  importance.  It  became  a  Roman  colony 
under  Augustus. 

Resuming  our  account  of  the  cities  of  Campania,  we  come 
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to,  1.  Venafirum^  now  Venafriy  the  last  city  to  the  north,  and 
near  the  River  Voltomus.  It  was  sitaate  on  the  Latin  Way, 
and  was  maoh  eelebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  exoellenoe  of  the 
oil  whioh  its  territory  produced.  3»  To  the  southeast  of  Tea- 
num,  and  also  on  the  Latin  Way,  we  find  dUes^  now  Calvi, 
and  anoiMitly  a  oonsiderable  city.  The  territories  of  Cales  and 
Teanum  were  separated  by  two  temples  dedicated  to  Fortune, 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  Latin  Way.  The 
Calenian  territory  was  mi^oh  eelebrated  for  its  vineyards,  and 
was  contiguous  to  the  £Bunoas  Falemian  distriot,  or  Fdlemus 
Agetj  so  well  known  for  producing  the  finest  wine  in  Italy,  or, 
indeed,  in  the  ancient  world.  Without  pretending  to  fix  the 
limits  of  this  favored  portion  of  Campania  with  scrupulous  ao- 
curacy,  it  seems  evident,  firom  the  testimony  of  Livy  and  Pliny, 
that  we  must  regard  it  as  extending  irom  the  Massic  HiUs  to 
the  Vultnmus.  That  part  of  the  district  whioh  grew  the 
choicest  wine  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  FaustidnuS}^ 
being  that  of  a  village  about  six  miles  firom  Sinuessa.  We  find 
the  name  of  Amln^  also  given  to  some  vineyards  in  this  vi- 
cinity. Macrobius,  indeed,  states  that  there  vras  a  people  called 
Awind. 

3.  Cdsilinum^  to  the  southeast  of  Cales,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  obstinate  defence  which  it  made 
against  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Canns.  The  modem 
Capua  is  generally  supposed  to  occupy  its  site.  4.  CdpHa^  to 
the  southeast  of  Casilinum,  once  the  capital  of  Campania,  and 
inferior  to  Rome  alone  among  the  cities  of  Italy.  Its  original 
name  was  VuUumus^  whioh  was  changed  by  the  Tuscans, 
when  they  became  masters  of  the  place,  to  Capua^  calling  it 
after  their  leader  Capy s,  who,  according  to  Festus,  had  received 
this  appellation  from  his  feet  being  deformed  and  turned  inward. 
Capua  ¥ras  the  chief  city  of  the  southern  Etrurians,  and,  even  af- 
ter it  fell  under  the  Roman  dominion,  continued  to  be  a  powerful 
and  flourishing  place.  Before  Capua  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  a  dreadful  massacre  of  its  Etrurian  inhabitants  by 
the  Samnites  put  the  city  into  the  hands  of  this  latter  people. 
Livy  appears  to  have  confounded  this  event  with  the  origin  of  the 
place  when  he  makes  its  name  to  have  been  changed  f^m  Vul- 
tumus  to  Capua,  after  a  Samnite  lead^  Capys.  Capua  deeply 
offended  the  Romans  by  opening  its  gates  to  Hannibal  after  the 
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battle  of  Cannse.  The  vengeanoe  inflicted  by  the  Romans  was 
of  the  most  fearful  nature,  when,  five  years  after,  the  city  again 
fell  under  their  dominion.  Most  of  tiie  senators  and  principal 
inhabitants  were  put  to  death,  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
ing citizens  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate the  Capuani  ceased  to  exist  as  a  people.  Julius  Cessar 
sent  a  powerful  colony  to  Capua,  and  under  the  emperors  it 
again  flourished.  But  it  suffered  greatly  from  the  barbarians 
in  a  later  age,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Bishop  Landulfus, 
and  the  Lombard  Count  Lando,  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
Casilinum.  This  last,  as  already  remarked,  is  the  site  of  mod- 
em Capua.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Capua  are  about  two  miles 
to  the  soutiieast  of  the  modern  city,  and  close  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Capoa,  About  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Capua 
rose  Mons  Tifdta,  a  branch  of  the  Apennines,  which  now  takes 
its  name  of  Maddahni  from  a  village  near  Caserta.  This  ridge 
is  often  noticed  by  Livy  as  a  favorite  position  of  Hannibal 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  Capua. 

5.  Atellaj  to  the  south  of  Capua,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Sanff  Eljridio  or  Sant^  Ar^ 
pinoj  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Aversa.  It  is  known 
to  have  been  an  Oscan  city,  and  it  has  acquired  some  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  Roman  literature  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  name  and  origin  of  the  FdbUlte  Atelldfue  being  derived 
from  this  place.  Atella,  having  joined  the  Carthaginians,  was, 
in  consequence,  subsequently  reduced  by  the  Romans  to  a  prse- 
fecture.  It  was  afterward  colonized  by  Augustus.  6.  Acerrm^ 
to  the  southeast  of  Atella,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Cldmus. 
It  is  now  Acerra,  This  place  is  spoken  of  by  Vir^  as  exposed 
to  inundations  from  the  neighboring  strecun,  and  therefore  thinly 
inhabited  {vacfue).  7.  Nola^  to  the  east  of  AcerrsB,  and  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Campania.  Its  origin 
is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Aus5nes,  by  others  to  the  Tuscans 
or  the  Chalcidians,  which  means,  probably,  that  it  successively 
fell  into  the  hands  of  these  three  communities.  It  was  after- 
ward occupied  by  the  Sanmites,  until  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Romans.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and  resisted  all 
the  efforts  of  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannce,  being  defend- 
ed by  MarceUus.  It  was  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  Social 
War,  but  arose  subsequently  from  its  ruins,  and  was  again 
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ranked  among  the  cities  of  Campania.  Here  Augostos  breathed 
his  last,  in  the  same  bouse  and  chamber  in  which  his  father 
Octavius  had  ended  his  days.  Nola  was  colonized  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian.  8.  Abella,  to  the  northeast  of  Nola,  .and  the  ru- 
ins of  which  still  exist  at  AveUa  Vecchia.  Virgil  speaks  of  it 
as  abounding  in  fruity  particularly  apples.  9.  NucSria,  to  the 
southeast  of  Nola,  now  Nocera  de^  Pagani.  It  was  situate  on 
the  SamuSy  and  had  the  appellation  of  Alfatema  attached  to 
its  name,  to  distinguish  it  from  some  other  places  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  sacked  and  burned  by  Hannibal.  In  the  reign 
of  Nero  it  was  restored  and  colonized. 

South  of  Campania,  properly  so  called,  were  the  Pteentinij 
who  occupied  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  territory  from  the 
Pramontorium  MinervcR  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Sildrus. 
We  learn  from  Strabo  that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Picenum,  whom  the  Romans  transplanted  thither  to 
people  the  shores  of  tiie  Sinus  Pcestdnus.  According  to  the 
same  writer,  the  Picenttni  were,  at  a  subsequent  period,  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  few  towns  which  they  possessed,  and  to 
reside  in  villages  and  hamlets,  in  consequence  of  having  sided 
with  Hannibal  in  the  second  Punic  war.  As  a  further  punish- 
ment, they  were  excluded  from  military  service,  and  allowed 
only  to  perform  the  duties  of  couriers  and  messengers. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  promontory  of  Surrentum,  or  Miner- 
va, were  three  small  rocks,  detached  from  the  land,  called  £lf- 
renus(B  Insula^  and  formerly  celebrated  as  the  islands  of  the 
Sirens.  They  are  now  called  Galli,  Continuing  along  the 
coast,  we  find,  1.  Marcina,  founded,  as  Strabo  reports,  by  the 
Tuscans,  but  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Samnites.  Its  site 
answers  to  the  modem  Vietri:  2.  Sdlernum^  a  ^ort  distance 
to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Romans  as  a  check  on  the  Picentini.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, situated,  like  the  modem  town  of  Salerno^  close  to  the  sea, 
but  on  the  heights  above,  where  considerable  remains  have  been 
observed.  Salemum  became  a  Roman  colony  seven  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war.  3.  Ptcentta^  southeast 
of  Salemum,  and  distant  seven  miles  from  it.  This  was  once 
the  capital  of  the  Picentini.  It  is  now  Vicenza  or  Bicenza^  on 
the  little  river  Bicentino. 
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Islands  off  thb  Coast  of  Campania. 


1.  PamUtaria^  now  VutdoHna,  asBigned  by  aome,  leas  conrectly,  to  LatimiL 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  banished  to  this  island,  as  were  also  the 
elder  Agrippina,  and  Octavia,  the  wife  of  Nero. 

2.  JBHttnOf  eaDed,  also,  Iimrtme  and  PithedUa,  The  first  name  was  the  most 
common,  and  the  best  authenticated,  and  refers  probably  to  the  copper  (««) 
found  in  it.  The  second,  Inarinu,  is  only  found  in  the  poets,  and  appears  to  be 
formed  from  Homer*s  elv  ^Aplfioic  {H.,  %  783).  For  it  would  seem,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  Tarious  passages,  that  Virgil,  and  after  him  the  other  Latin  poets, 
hare  applied  to  this  idand  more  particularly  Humerus  desciiptioa  of  the  place 
of  torment  allottod  to  the  earth-bom  Typhoeos.  It  is  very  uncertain,  however, 
what  people  or  country  Homer  intended  to  designate  by  the  name  of  ArinU. 
The  name  PtHueuMo,  the  third  one  of  those  mentioned  above,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  mean  **  Ape  Island,'*  from  the  great  number  of  these  animals  which 
the  island  is  said  to  have  contained  at  an  early  period.  In  Greek,  ir/Ar«of  means 
**  an  ape."  Pliny,  however,  says  that  the  island  took  its  name,  not  from  apes, 
but  from  the  number  of  earthen  wine-jars  {irl9oi)  which  were  made  there,  and 
used  as  casks.  Sometimes  the  name  is  written  in  the  plural,  FUkeaua,  and 
then  the  actjaoent  island  of  Proeh^u,  now  Proeida^  is  inclnded  along  with  .£na- 
rla.  We  are  informed  by  Strabo  that  iEnaria  was  first  occupied  by  a  colony 
of  Eretrians  and  Chalcidians,  which  flourished  for  a  time  on  account  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  the  wealth  produced  by  the  discovery  of  some  gold  mines. 
A  sedition,  however,  having  disturbed  the  tranqniUity  of  the  colony,  the  Chal- 
cidians were  the  first  to  abandon  the  island ;  and  not  long  after  the  Eretrians 
followed  their  example,  being  alarmed  by  repeated  earthquakes,  and  the  burst- 
ing out  of  fire  and  hot  springs,  attended  by  irruptions  of  the  sea.  The  same 
causes  compelled  another  colony,  sent  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  to  quit  their 
settlement  and  a  town  which  they  had  built.  Strabo  ascribes  to  these  volcanio 
phenomena  all  the  fabulous  aocouoto  of  the  poeto  respecting  Ty[^oeus.  He 
further  quotes  the  historian  Timaeus,  who  related  that,  a  little  before  lus  time, 
Mont  Epophu,  now  sometimes  called  Epomeo,  but  more  commonly  Monie  San 
Nicola,  burst  forth  with  such  fury  that  the  sea  retired  from  the  idand  to  the 
distance  of  three  stadia,  but  that  on  its  return  it  deluged  the  island  and  extin- 
guished the  volcano.  The  inhabitanto  of  the  opposite  coast  were  so  alarmed 
that  they  fled  into  the  interior  of  Campania. 

8.  Nisia,  between  PuU$U  and  Neapdks,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
shore.  It  is  now  Ninda.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a  fiivorite  residence  of  his 
finend  Brutus. 

4.  Caprht,  now  Cajnit  near  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  chiefly  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  reaidenoe  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Au- 
gustus was  the  first  emperor  who  resided  hersi  having  given  the  NeapoUtans 
the  isUnd  of  uEnaria,  which  belonged  to  him,  in  exchange  for  it.  Tiberius  was 
led  to  select  it  as  his  abode  from  ito  difliculty  of  access,  being  cut  oflf  from  all 
approach,  except  on  one  side,  by  lofty  and  perpendicular  rocks.  The  mildness 
<tf  the  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  which  extends  over  the  whole 
hay  of  Naples,  might  also,  as  Tacitus  remarks,  have  influenced  his  choice* 
Here  he  caused  twelve  villas  to  be  erected,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  named 
after  the  twelve  chief  deities.  The  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Jove,  which  was  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  probably  is  the  same  with  what  Pliny  styles  the  Arx 
TiberUf  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  looking  toward  Sorrenio. 
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tlijs  same  writer  wmipfDtas^hecireiiil  of  the  ialBiid^to  Stnb6 

speaks  of  two  small  towns  in  ^is  ishmd,  wbich  probably  answer  to  those  of 
Capri  and  Anaeapri  at  the  present  day. 

10.  SAMNIUM  AND  THE  FRENTANI. 
(A.)    Namb  and  Boundakibb. 

I.  Samnium  was  called  by  the  Greeks  lawlri^i  and  the  Sam' 
mtes  were  styled  by  the  same^ieople  IowItol,  Festas  derives 
the  name  of  this  people  from  the  peoaliar  kind  of  javelin  used 
by  them,  and  which  was  called,  in  Greek,  aavviwy  but  SamtU" 
um  and  Samnites  are  both  historically  «nd  etymologically  oon- 
neoted  with  the  term  Sabini. 

U.  Samnium  was  bounded  on  tiie  north  by  the  territory  of 
the  Frentdni;  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  Apulia;  on  the 
south  by  the  Picentini  and  Lucama;  and  on  the  west  by  Lo- 
tium  and  Campania, 

m.  It  is  usual  with  geographers  to  regard  the  ancient  Sam* 
nites  as  divided  into  three  distinct  tribes,  the  Caracinij  Pen- 
triy  and  Hirpmi,  to  which  others  have  added  the  Ca/uAni  and 
Frentani.  But  the  former  classification  seems  to  rest  on  bet- 
ter authority,  and  may,  therefore,  be  more  safely  adopted.  The 
Candini  will  be  ranged  with  the  Pentri,  and  tiie  Frentani  will 
be  treated  as  a  distinct  people  from  the  Samnites  at  the  end  of 
this  section. 

(6.)    Sketch  of  Samnitb  Hibtobt. 

I.  Thb  Samnites  are  originally  a  colony  of  the  Sabini,  who  migrate  in  re- 
mote times,  probably  before  the  bnilding  of  Rome,  to  the  banks  of  the  VuUamuB 
and  TamSruMy  and  thenoe  spread  on  one  side  as  fiir  as  the  plains  ofApuliOf  and 
on  the  other  to  those  of  Campania,  They  appear  originally  as  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  people,  and  as  their  numbers  increase  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, they  follow  the  custom  of  their  Sabine  ancestors,  and  send  forth  colo- 
nies into  the  conntries  to  the  south. 

II.  The  Samnites,  between  A.U.C  890  and  833,  attack  the  Etruscans  who 
had  settled  in  Campania.  The  Etruscans  at  length,  being  weaiy  of  war,  admit 
a  Samnite  colony  to  share  with  them  their  homes  and  fields ;  but  the  latter, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  great  festival,  when  the  old  inhabitants  are  overcome  by 
sleep  after  banqueting,  murder  them,  and  form  the  new  state  of  Capua,  which 
figured  so  much  afterward  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  Rome. 

III.  About  B.C.  840,  the  first  war  breaks  out  between  the  Samnites  and  Ro- 
mans, who  had  taken  up  arms  to  protect  the  Campanians  against  the  Sam- 
nites proper  of  Samninm.  The  Romans  are  Yictorious  in  several  encount- 
ers, and  the  Samnites  are  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  A  new  war,  however, 
breaks  out  in  323  B.C.,  which  is  marked  by  varied  success,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Roman  army  is  compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoke  at  theCaudine 
Folks.    But  the  Samnites  at  length,  after  inflicting  severe  losses  upon  the  Ro- 
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inans,  and  not  only  oyerranning  Campania,  bat  even  inTading  the  boidera  of 
Latium,  are  once  more  compelled  to  ane  for  peace. 

IV.  A  war  breaks  out  again  in  298  B.C.|  in  which  Q.  Fabiua  Mazimna  and 
P.  Decius  Mus  are  the  Roman  commanders,  and  the  Samnites,  after  a  ral- 
iant  resistance,  are  again  overcome,  and  in  290  B.C.  sae  for  peace,  which  the 
Romans,  likewise  exhausted  by  their  dearly-bought  Tictories,  are  disposed  to 
grant.  The  result  of  this  war,  or,  rather,  succession  of  wars,  is,  that  the  Romans 
extend  their  power  over  Southern  Italy,  Campania,  and  Apulia,  and  thus  become 
neighbors,  and  soon  after  enemies,  of  the  Tarentines.  The  Tarentine  war  brings 
on  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  and  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the  Sam- 
nites  join  that  prince,  after  whose  second  retreat  they  are  attacked  by  two  Ro- 
man armies  and  utterly  defeated,  272  B.C.  Samnium  now  becomes  a  conquered 
country,  and  the  Romans  send  colonies  to  Maleventum  and  other  places. 

V.  In  the  war  of  Hannibal  the  Hirpini  join  the  Carthaginians,  but  the  Pentri 
do  not.  At  last,  in  the  Social  War,  the  Samnites  having  joined  the  Marti,  Ves- 
Hni,  PeUgni,  and  others,  in  the  common  league  against  Rome,  are  defeated  and 
slaughtered  without  mercy  by  Sylla,  who  exclaims  that  Rome  can  enjoy  no 
repose  as  long  as  a  number  of  Samnites  can  collect  together.  The  devastation 
of  Samnium  by  Sylla  is  most  etfectual ;  the  towns  are  burned  and  razed  to  the 
ground.    Beneventum  alone  is  spared. 

VI.  The  last  time  the  Sainnites  appear  in  history  is  during  the  war  of  Sylla 
against  the  younger  Marius,  when  Pontius  Telesfnus  joins  the  latter  at  the 
head  of  40,000  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  steals  a  march  upon  Sylla,  who  is  her 
sieging  Praneste,  and  advances  within  ten  stadia  of  Rome,  which  is  without 
any  adequate  defence.  Telesinus  tells  his  Samnites  that  he  is  the  enemy  of 
both  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  that  his  object  is  to  destroy  Rome  and  restore  free- 
dom to  Italy.  Sylla,  however,  comes  in  time  to  save  the  city.  A  desperate 
battle  ensues,  and  the  Samnites,  after  having  nearly  gained  the  day,  are  obliged 
to  retire  to  Antempe,  where  Telesinus  is  killed.  Between  seven  and  eight  thou- 
sand Samnites  surrender  to  Sylla,  who  marches  them  to  Rome,  and,  having  shut 
them  up  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  has  them  all  butchered  in  cold  blood  while  he 
is  haranguing  the  senate  in  the  neighboring  temple  of  Bellona.  The  remainder 
of  the  Samnites  are  slaughtered  in  the  same  manner  at  the  taking  of  Praeneste. 

(C.)    CiTxas  or  Saknium. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Cardceni  we  find,  1.  Aufidena^  their 
oapital,  now  Alfidena,  Frontinus  informs  us  that  it. became 
a  military  colony.  2.  Samnium,  near  the  source  of  the  Ftf/- 
turnus^  on  the  site  now  called  Cerro,  The  existence  of  a  city 
of  this  name  was  doubted  for  some  time  by  modern  writers,  but 
the  point  has  been  fully  established  by  Romanelli.  3.  CasteU 
lum  Caracenorum,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  near  the 
SagniSj  now  Sangro,  and  on  the  site  of  the  fortress  which 
takes  its  name  from  that  river,  Castel  di  Sangro.  According 
to  Zonaras,  it  served  as  a  refuge  for  banditti  until  it  was  stormed 
by  the  Romans,  who  on  this  occasion  are  said  to  have  acquired 
so  rich  a  booty  that  they  began  from  that  time  to  coin  silver 
drachmee.     4.  Aquiloniaf  to  the  southeast,  now  Agnone,  near 
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the  source  of  the  Triniusj  now  Trigno,  This  plaoe  must  not 
be  oonfounded  with  another  Aqtiiloniay  on  the  Appian  Way, 
near  the  oonfinee  of  Apulia,  and  now  Lacedogna, 

In  the  territory  of  the  Pentri  we  find,  1.  Bdvidnunij  their 
capital,  situate  among  lofiy  mountains,  and  near  the  site  of 
the  modem  Boiano.  Livy  describes  it  as  a  most  opulent  and 
important  place,  and  the  consequence  attached  by  the  Romans 
to  its  possession  is  evinced  by  the  repeated  efforts  which  they 
made  to  conquer  it.  In  the  Social  War  it  became  one  of  the 
strongest  holds  of  the  confederates,  after  Corfinium  had  been 
abandoned.  Nothing  of  its  former  importance,  however,  re- 
mained in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  describes  it  as  ruinous  and 
deserted.  It  became  a  military  colony  under  Csesar.  2.  JEser* 
nia^  to  the  northwest  of  Bovianum,  about  twelve  miles  distant, 
and  now  Isemia.  It  was  colonized  about  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  one  of  those  col- 
onies  which  distinguished  themselves  by  their  firm  adherence 
to  the  Roman  power  during  the  war  with  Hannibal.  It  was 
recolonized  by  Augustus  and  Nero.  3.  Triventum^  to  the  north- 
east, now  TriventOj  on  the  Triniusy  now  Trigfio.  It  was  a 
Roman  colony,  and  also  a  municipium.  4.  Mdronea^  to  the 
northeast,  taken  by  M aroellus  in  the  second  Punic  war,  together 
with  some  considerable  magazines  deposited  there  by  Hannibal. 
Its  site  corresponds  to  Campo  Marano^  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Trigno.  5.  Tifenmm^  to  the  southeast,  near  the  present 
Ponte  di  Limomnoj  on  the  River  TtfemuSy  now  the  Bifemo. 
The  Mon$  Tifenms  was  at  the  source  of  the  same  river,  near 
Bovianum.  6.  Sepinum,  to  the  southeast  of  Bovianum,  a  place 
of  some  note,  and  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Papirius  Cursor. 
It  became  a  colony  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  site  answers  to 
that  which  is  now  called  Attilia,  about  ten  miles  from  the  mod- 
em Sepino.  The  continual  warfare  to  which  the  country  of 
the  Samnites  was  so  long  exposed,  produced  its  natural  effects 
on  many  of  the  ancient  towns  cited  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  but 
of  which  no  vestige  can  now  be  traced  with  certainty.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  necessarily  brief  in  the  rest  of  our  enumera- 
tion. 

7.  AlliftBj  to  the  southwest  of  Bovianum,  now  Allife.  This 
place  was  noted  for  the  large-sized  drinking-cups  made  there. 
•8.  TiUsia^  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  the  ruins  of 
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whiob  are  to  be  seen  about  a  mile  from  the  modem  Tekte. 
This  town  was  taken  by  Hannibal  on  his  first  march  tiuroo^ 
Samnium.  It  was  the  native  plaoe  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinns, 
who  fou^t  against  Sylla.  9.  Cdndmum  CMtrnm^  northeast 
of  the  preeeding,  and  now  Cereto. 

On  crossing  the  Vultumus,  we  enter  into  that  part  of  tiie 
Samnite  territory  which  belonged  propwly  to  the  Caudine  Sam- 
nites.  Among  the  cities  in  this  quarter  may  be  named,  1,  Sa^ 
ttculay  now  St.  Agata  dei  Odij  a  place  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, and  named  by  Virgil  among  those  which  sent  aid  to  Tur- 
nus.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans,  according  to  Festns, 
under  the  consuls  Papirius  Cursor  and  C.  Junius.  2.  Caudium^ 
to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  the  site  of  which  is  to  be 
£xed  at  Paolisi  or  CervinarcL  In  the  vicinity  of  ttus  place 
was  the  famous  pass  called  Furcce  (or  Furculoi)  CaudimBj  '^  the 
Caudine  Forks,"  where  the  Soman  army^  commanded  by  the 
consuls  T.  Veturius  and  Sp.  Postumius,  was  entrapped  by  the 
Samnite  leader  C.  Pontius,  and  compelled  to  pass  under  the 
yoke.  According  to  the  best  opinion,  the  valley  of  Arpaia  rep- 
resents the  FurcGB  CaudinsB,  a  circumstance  which  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  name  of  FwcUb^  which  this  valley  is  known 
to  have  borne  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  little  village  in  this  quarter,  now  called  Forchie. 
Among  the  mountains  which  form  the  passes  of  Arpaia  and 
Montesarchio  we  must  distinguish  Mons  Tdbumus^  which  rises 
to  the  east  of  Saticula.  This  lofty  mountain,  still  called  To- 
bumo  or  Tabor ,  derives  oelebrily  firom  Virgil,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned by  the  poet  Gratius.  3.  Ben^ventumj  about  ten  miles 
to  the  northeast  of  Caudium,  and  on  the  Appian  Way.  Its 
earlier  name  was  MdUventunif  which  is  said  to  have  been  given 
it  on  account  of  its  unhealthy  atmosphere.  The  more  auspi- 
cious appellation  of  Beneventum  was  substituted  when  the  Ro- 
mans sent  a  colony  thither.  Some,  however,  who  think  this 
explanation  more  fanciful  than  satisfactory,  make  the  earlier 
name  to  have  been  Maluentum^  without  any  reference  to  un- 
healthiness  of  situation,  and  as  this  sounded  to  Roman  ears  like 
Maleventumj  it  was  deemed  an  inauspicious  appellation,  and 
Beneventum  was  substituted.  Beneventum  was  situated  near 
the  juncti(m  of  the  Sabatus  and  Odfor,  now  Sabbato  and  Colore. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  Mtrpim^  who^  though  oompre- 
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bmded  ^Oictor  ^.gmmi  dftnoi»iii»tion  of  Sammtes^  86em  to 
Hftve  fono&i  a  distiiiot  people.  Tbdir  xmme  wb8  said  to  be  de* 
rived  from  tha  wotd  hirpus^  wbieh  sat  the  Sammte  dialect  sig«- 
tofied  '^  a  wolf;"  aaid  it  hae  beeu  supposed  that  they  were  orig* 
ipally  a  Sabine  ooloay,  who  were  guided  in  their  migratioDs  to 
tbiB  quarter  by  fbUawiug  the  tracks  of  thia  species  of  animal. 
;  Among  tiie  cities  of  the  Hirpini  we  may  name,  1.  Abellinum^ 
Vffw  Abellinoj  in  the  moontaio^  which  aeporated  this  people  from 
itie  Picentiiu.  Its  inhabitants  were  distinguished  from  those 
d  anotiier  Abellinum,  which  belonged  to  Lucania,  by  the  ap- 
peUation  of  Abellinates  Protropi.  2.  JEctUanum  or  ^clanun^^ 
on  the  Appian  Way,  about  thirteen  modern  miles  iscom  Bene- 
ventum}  in  a  southeast  direction.  It  was  besieged  by  Sylla 
during  the  civil  wars.  The  ruins  lie  near  Miraiellaj  on  the 
site  called  by  the  natives  Le  Orotte,  3.  Taurdstum^  a  little  to 
the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  TaurasL  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Sdpio  Barbatus  as  one 
of  the  towns  taken  by 'that  general  In  its  vicinity  were  the 
Taurdsini  Campi,  where  Pyrrhus,  on  his  return  from  Italy, 
was  totally  defeated  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus.  The  name  off 
ttiese  plains  is  incorrectly  written  Arusini-  Campi  in  Floms  an^ 
other  ancient  authors.  The  Romans,  many  years  afterward, 
settled  in  this  district  a  numerous  body  of  Ligurians  whom  thay 
bad  conquered  and  removed  from  their  country.  4.  ^quus  Tti- 
iUms  or  Equotuttcus,  to  the  northeast  of  Beneventum,  and  on 
the  Appian  Way.  D' Anville-places  it  at  Castel  Franco^  which 
IS  nearly  correct ;  the  exact  site,  however,  is  occupied  by  the 
ancient  diurch  of  St.  Bleuterio,  a  martyr,  who  is  stated  in  <dd 
ecclesiastical  records  to  have  suffered  at  -3Squum.  This  place 
is  about  five  miles  from  ArianOj  in  a  northerly  direction.  Tu- 
iicus  is  an  Oscan  word,  and  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
Magnus.  It  is  oommonly  supposed  that  Horace  means  this 
place  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Brundisium  {Sat.,  i.,  5^ 
fi7),  where  he  makes  mentkin  of  a  town  having  a  name  that 
could  not  be  introduced  into  hexameter  verse.  This  supposi- 
tion,  however,  is  an  erroneous  one.  After  leaving  Beneventum, 
Horace  and  his  party  passed  the  first  night  at  a  villa  close  to 
Ihimcum,  now  Trimeo,  a  plaoe  situate  to  the  southeast  of 
Equus  Tuticus,  among  the  mountains  separating  Samnium 
from  Apulia.    On  the  {bUowing  ni^^t  they  lodged  at  the  town 
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with  the  uBtractable  name,  and  on  the  third  day  leaohed  Caiiii-» 
sium.  Now,  if  this  town  had  been  iBquos  Tutions,  they  moat 
have  gone  back  m  a  northwestern  direction,  and  one  qnite 
out  of  their  way ;  and,  besides,  tiiey  must  tiien  have  travelled 
only  twenty-two  miles  daring  the  first  and  seoond  day,  and  have 
left  forty-two  miles  for  the  third.  This,  however,  is  both  at  va- 
riance with  the  text,  and  inconsistent  with  the  manner  in  which 
tile  journey  was  performed.  5.  Campsoj  on  the  southern  con- 
fines of  this  part  of  Samnium,  now  Conza.  It  was  a  city  of 
some  note,  and  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Camis^. 
It  was  here  that  this  general  left  all  his  baggage,  and  part  of 
his  army,  when  advancing  into  Campania. 

The  small  nation  of  the  Frentani  appear  to  have  possessed  a  separate  political 
9Xi8tende,  independent  of  the  Samnite  confederacy,  thcmgh  we  are  assnrBd  they 
derived  their  descent  from  that  warlike  and  populous  race.  From  Plutarch  we 
learn  that  they  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus ;  and  it  ap* 
pears  that  they  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  second  Punic  war.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  former  extent  of  teni- 
tory,  we  find  it  restricted  by  the  geographers  of  the  Augustan  age  to  the  tract 
of  country  lying  between  the  mouths  of  the  AUmus  and  Tifemu*,  the  former 
separating  it  from  the  Marrucini  on  the  north,  and  the  latter  from  the  country 
of  Apulia  to  the  south.  The  few  cities  of  the  Frentani  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted appear  to  have  be«n  situate  on  the  coast.  These  are,  1.  Onana,  stiQ 
retaining  its  ancient  site  and  name.  Strabo  calls  it  the  navsd  arsenal  of  the 
Frentani.  2.  Anxinum,  south  of  the  preceding,  and  more  inland.  The  name 
of  this  town  seems  to  have  been  aho  written  Anxa  and  iiftrta.  It  occupied  the 
site  now  called  Lanciano  Veeehio,  a  Bitea,  beyond  the  River  Sagnu,  and  a  sea- 
port town.  Its  ruins  may  be  seen  at  a  place  named  Penna,  4.  HiMtonium,  further 
along  the  coast,  and  now  Vtuto  d'Amnume.  It  was  once  the  haunt  of  savage 
pirates,  who,  as  Strabo  reports,  formed  their  dwellings  from  the  wrecks  of  ships, 
and  in  other  respects  lived  more  like  beasts  of  prey  than  civilized  beings.  A 
Roman  colony  was  subsequently  established  here*  Beyond  this  place  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Trinius,  now  Trigno.  6.  Jnteramna,  a  small  town  and  port,  now 
Termdi.  The  Ttfemut,  now  the  Bifemo,  terminates  the  description  of  the  Ager 
Frenianiu  to  the  south. 

11.  APULIA,  INCLUDING  DAUNIA  AND  MESSAPIA  OR  lAPf  GIA. 

Name,  BouNBARiBt,  dec. 

I.  Wk  have  now  left  central  Italy  or  IMa  Propna,  and  aie  entering  upon  tte 
region  called  Magna  Gracia  {if  'EAAaf  /ieyuhi),  a  name  given  to  it  on  account  of 
the  numerous  and  flourishing  colonies  established  by  the  Greeks  in  this  section 
of  the  peninsula.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  how  far  this  appella- 
tion extended,  but,  according  to  the  best  anthorities,  it  appears  to  have  ooa>- 
prised  Apulia,  MesMdpia  or  lappgiiO,  Lucdnia,  and  BnUtium ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  portion  of  Italy  that  remains  still  to  be  considered  by  us. 

II.  It  appears  from  Strabo's  account  that  the  name  of  Apulia  was  originally 
applied  to  a  small  tract  of  country  immediately  to  the  southeast  of  the  Frentani 
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fa  the  reign  of  AngostuB,  howvrer,  tiie  teim  AfiUU  ynm  used  in  a  much  more 
extended  tenae,  and  incladed  not  only  Dauata,  but  alao  the.  coontiy  of  MessapU 
or  lapygia. 

III.  On  the  other  hand,  what  may  be  remarked  as  a  aingular  circamatance, 
the  term  JfMMjmior  lupygui  appean  to  hare  been  confined  at  firat  to  that  penin- 
sola  which  oloaea  the  Golf  of  Tarentum  to  the  aootheaat,  bnt  afterward  to  hare 
had  the  same  exteqaioo  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks  which  the  Roman  historians 
and  geographers  assigned  to  Apulia,  a  name  of  which  the  Greeks  were  ignorant. 

ry.  The  bonndaries  of  Apulia,  then,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  were  aa 
A»llow8 :  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  the  Frenlam  and  the  Sinus  Urias ;  on 
the  northeaat  by  the  Hadndhe ;  on  the  southeast  by  the  Hadriatic  and  a  part  of 
the  Sinus  Tarenlinus ;  and  on  the  southwest  by  Samnium  and  Lucania. 

V.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  seyeral  portions  of  country  compre- 
liended  under  this  name,  and  which  are,  I.  Apuli$  Proper ;  9.  Daukia ;  3.  Pcu- 
€Uia;  and,  4.  Musapa  or  lapygia. 


1.  APULIA  PROPER. 

Apulia  Proper^  or  Apulia  originally  so  called,  was  a  district 
of  very  limited  extent.  Aocording  to  Strabo,  it  was  oontiga^ 
ens  to  tile  Ag^  Frentdnus  on  one  side,  and  to  Daunia  on  the 
other,  and  its  lower  limit  was  a  line  drawn  from  the  coast  a 
little  below  Urta  or  Hyrtum' and  the  Lticus  Uridnus,  now 
Lago  Vardnoj  across  the  country  to  the  Apennines  above  Zu- 
aria. 

Beginning,  then,  from  the  River  Tifemus,  we  come  to,  1.  Clu 
temia^  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  asmall  place  called 
LicchianOy  on  the  little  river  Sacchione^  near  the  sea.^  3.  Ld" 
finum,  to  the  southwest,  and  the  ruins  of  which  occupy  the  site 
called  Larino  Vecchio.,  This  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  appears  to  have  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Fren- 
tani,  from  the  name  of  Larindies  Frentdni  attaohed  to  its  in- 
habitants by  Pliny.  It  formed  in  itself  a  small  independent 
state  before  it  became  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  We  have 
frequent  mention  of  Larinum  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Cluentius, 
who  was  a  citizen  of  the  place.  We  gather,  too,  from  the  same 
oration,  that  it  was  a  municipal  town  and  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. 3.  Cdlelay  to  the  southwest,  a  fortress  near  which  Mi- 
nucius  was  stationed  during  the  absence  of  the  dictator  Fabiur. 
Its  site  answers  to  Casa  Calenda.  4.  Oeraniufn^  about  two 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  selected  by  Hannibal 
for  his  winter-quarters  after  the  campaign  against  Fabius.  It 
had  been  previously  carried  by  storm,  the  private  dwellings  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  principal  buildings  were  reserved  only 
as  magazines  for  the  com  which  the  surrounding  country  sup- 
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}^ed  in  great  abundaaoe.  It  "wnn  here  that  HaimSwd  ^?b0  cft 
posed  to  the  rash  M iimcins,  "who,  bnt  for  tiie  timely  aid  aflbrded 
him  by  Fabiua,  would  have  paid  dearly  for  his  presumption  in 
•apposing  that  he  was  aUe  tocope  witiithe  Carthaginian  leaden 
Gremnium  appears  to  have  been  sitnated  on  a  spot  still  known 
by  the  name  of  Girone^  between  Casa  Calenda  and  Montorio, 

d.  Tedte  Apulum^  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Teate  of 
the  Marrucini.  It  lay  a  short  distance  to  tiie  southeast  of  Ciu 
temia,  and  its  ruins  bear  the  name  of  Chieti  Vecchio.  6.  TeA- 
num  Apulunif  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Campanian 
Teanum.  It  lay  to  the  southeast  of  the  jNreeeding.  Strabo 
makes  it  to  have  been  situate  at  the  head  of  a  lake  formed  by 
the  sea,  which  encroached  so  considerably  upon  the  land  that 
the  breadth  of  Italy  between  this  point  and  Puteoli  did  not  ex- 
oeed  one  hundred  stadia.  This  lake  was  the  Locus  Pant4nu$f 
now  Lago  di  Lesina.  The  ruins  of  Teanum  exist  on  the  site 
of  Civitate,  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Fortore^ 
the  ancient  Frento,  and  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  7.  UHa  or  Ureir 
Mm  (Ov^ov)i  as  Strabo  writes  it,  but,  acocNrding  to  Ptolamy, 
Hyrium  {'Tpiov),  a  place  the  situation  of  which  has  not  y^ 
been  clearly  determined,  partly  becanse  there  was  another  city 
of  the  same  name  in  Messapia,  and  partly  because  Siarabo  and 
Pliny  differ  with  regard  to  the  position  of  tiie  piesent  one,  Strabo 
(facing  it  to  the  north  of  the  promontory  of  Oargatma^  and  PlinjF 
to  the  south  of  it.  Strip's  opinion  is  undoubtedly  the  true  onOf 
and  his  Ureium  answers  to  the  modem  Rodi,  Henoe,  too,  tbt 
Sinus  Urias^  which  is  erroneously  placed  on  most  maps  below 
the  promontory  of  Gaiganum,  is  more  correctly  plaoed  above  il; 

Opposite  to  the  Sinus  Urias^  and  at  no  great  distanoe  from 
the  coast,  are  some  small  islands,  celebrated  in  mythology  a| 
the  scene  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Dion^ede's  companioBs,  wl|^ 
were  changed  into  birds,  and  of  the  disappearanee  of  that  hevo 
himself.  H^iee  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  InsuUs  2M* 
mned^.  Ancient  writers  differ  as  to  their  number.  Strabo 
and  Pliny  recognise  two,  and  the  latter  states  that  one  was 
called  Diomedea^  the  other  Teutria.  Ptolemy,  however,  redb* 
ODs  five,  which  is  said  to  be  the  correct  number,  if  we  induds 
in  the  group  three  barren  rocka,  which  scarcely  deserve  ths 
name  of  islands.  The  island  which  Pliny  calls  Diomedea  ap- 
pears to  have  also  borne  the  appellation  TremUus^  as  we  lean 
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from  TaoitOB,  who  m&moB  us  ibai  it  was  the  spot  to  which 
Augustos  removed  his  abandoned  grand-daughter  Julia,  and 
where  she  terminated  a  life  of  inleuny.  It  is  now  called  Tre* 
miti.    TatMa  is  now  Picmosa. 

a^DAUlIIA. 

I.  DautM  extended  from  the  southern  limits  of  Apulia  Proper,  as  far  south  as 
a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus  to  SUviumf  now  Garagnone^  in  the 
Apennines,  and  passing  to  the  east  of  Cannae  and  CMmtim,  which,  theiefoM, 
both  belonged  to  the  Oauniaa  territory. 

II.  The  Pannii  ^pear  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  tribes  with 
which  the  Greeks  became  acquainted,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
formed  colonies,  which  they  established  at  a  remote  period  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  This  people,  according  to  the  received  tradltioe,  ob* 
taiaed  their  appellttioa  irolii  Daoilvs,  the  £ither-iD*law  of  Diomede,  the  latter, 
on  his  xetorn  from  Troy,  having  been  compelled  by  domestic  troubles  to  aban- 
don his  native  country,  and  having  founded  another  kingdom  in  the  plains  wa- 
terefd  by  the  Anfidns.  This  tradition,  whatever  may  be  its  truth  in  other  re** 
ipeeto,  proves  at  least  the  gnat  antiqiai^  of  the  Danniaiui  a«  an  indigenous  pev* 
^  of  Ita(y.  Other  accounts,  perhaps  still  nooie  ancient,  asserted  that  Daunus 
was  an  Illyrian  chief,  who,  driven  from  his  country  by  an  adverse  faction,  formed 
a  settlement  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

10.  Aooording  to  aome  writers,  the  ApiJ^  THmmH,  PaumH,  and  CtMri  wen 
aetoally  lUyrians ;  hat  the  safer  opinion  undoubtedly  is  to  consider  them  as  the 
descendants  of  a  remnant  of  Libumi  and  other  ancient  lUyrians,  mingled  with 
a  subsequent  and  preponderating  influx  of  Oscans  and  different  native  Italian 
tribes. 

Among  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  Dannia  we  may  notice  the 

following :  1.  Merinumj  to  the  northeast  of  Uria  or  Hyrinm, 

and  near  the  promontory  of  Oarganum.    Its  inhabitants  are 

called  by  Pliny  "  Merindtes  ex  Gargcmo}^    The  chnroh  of  St. 

Maria  di  Merino  marks  the  ancient  site.     2.  Agdsus  Portus^ 

<Hi  the  other  side  of  the  promontory,  now  probably  Porfo  Greca, 

3.  Matinum,  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Gargdnus,  and  the  name  of 

which  is  recalled  by  the  modem  Matinata,  which  probably  also 

marks  the  ancient  site.    It  was  here,  according  to  the  best  com* 

tnentators  on  Horace,  that  Archytas,  the  celebrated  philosopher 

of  Tarentum,  was  interred,  when  cast  on  shore  after  shipwreck. 

The  vicinity  of  this  town  was  famed  for  its  bees  and  honey. 

One  of  the  snmmits  of  Garganns,  inland  irom  this  place,  was 

called  Drium  Mons.    On  it  were  two  chapels  sacred  to  Cal- 

chas  and  Podalirius.     A  rivulet  issuing  from  the  base  of  the 

mountain  was  said  to  have  the  property  of  healing  all  disorders 

incident  to  cattle.     Mons  Garganus  is  called  at  the  present  day 

Monte  SanPAngelo. 
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4.  Sipus  [Xinavg,  ovvrof ),  or,  as  the  Latins  write  it,  5ijpo9»- 
tunif  lower  down  on  the  ooast,  and  southwest  of  Matiniun.  It 
was  a  oity  of  Greek  origin,  and  gteat  antiquity,  and  waa  &^ 
bled  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede.  Aooording  to  Straboy 
the  name  of  the  place  was  derived  from  the  oiroumstanoe  of 
great  quantities  of  cuttle-fish  (ffi/Tr^a,  sepia)  being  thrown  up  by . 
the  sea  on  its  shore.  The  ruins  of  this  once  flourishing  city 
are  said  to  exist  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Manfretlaniaf 
the  founding  of  which  .city  led  to  the  final  deeertien  of  Sipon«> 
turn  by  its  inhabitants,  as  they  were  transferred  by  King  Man* 
firedi  to  this  modem  town,  which  is  known  to  have  risen  under 
his  auspices. 

Turning  tfta  attention  now  to  the  cities  in  the  interior  of 
Daunia,  we  come  to,  1.  Arpiy  or,  as  it  was  first  called,  Argy^ 
rippay  which  last  appellation  was  supposed  to  be  a  modification 
of  'Afyyo^  Tmnovj  the  name  which  it  was  said  to  have  reoeived 
originally  firom  its  reputed  founder  Diomede.  Arpi  lay  in  a 
southwest  direction  firom  Sipontum-,  and,  whoever  was  its  found- 
er, appears  to  have  been  a  city  of  great  antiquity.  In  Strabo's 
time  it  was  greatly  reduced,  but  it  still  continued  to  exist  un» 
der  Constantine  as  an  episcopal  see.  The  ruins  observable  be- 
tween Foffgia  and  Manfredonia  are  supposed  to  point  out  the 
exact  situaticm  of  Arpi,  and  are  said  still  to  retain  that  name. 
2.  SdlapiUy  to  the  southeast,  between  a  lake  thence  called  Pa^ 
lus  Salapina  and  the  River  Auf  idus.  This  also  was  a  place 
df  very  early  origin,  and  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  Rho- 
dian  colony.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  finding  its  proxiflo- 
ity  to  the  lake  or  marsh  injurious  to  health,  removed  eventually 
nearer  the  coast,  where  they  built  a  new  town,  with  tiie  assist* 
ance  of  M.  Hostilius,  a  Roman  praetor,  who  caused  a  commu- 
nication to  be  opened  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  Consid- 
erable remains  of  both  towns  are  still  standing  at  some  distance 
firom  each  other,  under  the  name  of  Salpi.  The  Palus  Sold- 
pina  is  now  called  Lago  di  Salpi, 

3.  Luc^ria^  to  the  southwest,  another  town  of  great  antiquity » 
and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede.  It  was  an  import* 
ant  city,  and  wais  noted,  also,  iot  the  excellence  of  its  wool,  a 
property,  indeed,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  common  to 
all  Apulia.  The  town  still  retains  its  ancient  site  under  the 
modern  name  of  Lucera.    4.  Herdoniay  to  the  southeast^  now 
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Ordona^  on  a  branoh  of  the  Appian  Way.  It  was  burned  by 
Hannibal,  and  the  inhabitants  were  removed  from  the  place. 
It  musty  however,  have  risen  afterward  from  this  state  of  ruin, 
since  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  colony  by  Frontinus,  under  the 
corrupt  name  of  Ardona,  Strabo  calls  it  Cerdonia^  and  places 
it  on  the  continuation  of  the  Egnatian  Way,  between  Canusi" 
urn  and  Beneventum.  5.  AscHlum  Apulunij  to  the  southwest 
of  Herdontaj  and  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  AsciUum  in 
Picenum.  It  was  under  the  walls  of  this  town  that  Pyrrhus 
encountered  a  second  time  the  Roman  army,  after  having  gained 
a  signal  victory  in  Lucania.  The  battle  was  obstinately  con- 
tested, but  attended  with  no  decisive  advantage  to  either  side. 
The  site  of  this  place  corresponds  to  the  modem  Ascoli.  6.  Vi» 
nusia^  to  the  southeast,  on  the  great  Appian  Way  leading  to  Taf- 
rentum.  It  is  now  Venosa.  This  place  appears  to  have  been 
a  Roman  colony  of  some  importance  before  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus.  After  the  disaster  at  Canns,  it  afforded  a  retreat  to 
the  consul  Varro  and  the  handfrd  of  men  who  escaped  with  him 
from  that  bloody  field.  The  services  rendered  by  the  Venusini 
on  that  occasion  obtained  for  them  afterward  the  special  thanks 
and  eulogium  of  the  Roman  senate.  Venusia  is  remarkable, 
also,  in  literary  history,  firom  the  poet  Horace  having  been  bcnm 
within  its  territory,  on  the  doubtful  confines  of  Apulia  and  Lu- 
cania. To  the  south  of  Venusia  rises  Mons  VultuTj  now  Monte 
Vulture^  alluded  to  by  Horace  among  the  scenes  of  his  early 
boyhood.  From  the  conical  shape  of  the  mountain,  and  its  min- 
eralogical  character,  naturalists  have  inferred  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tinct volcano. 

7.  Foren^mj  about  eight  miles  south  of  Venusia,  and  now 
Forenza,  It  was  on  the  other  side  of  Moos  Vultur,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Horace.  8.  Bantic^  more  to  the  east,  and  higher 
up  toward  the  mountains.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  Mar- 
cellus  fell  a  victim  to  the  stratagem  of  Hannibal.  Bantia  is 
also  mentioned  by  Horace.  The  modem  name  is  Banza. 
9.  Acherontia,  now  Acerenza,  situate,  as  Horace  describes  it, 
on  an  almost  inaccessible  hill  south  of  Forentum.  Livy  and  Pro- 
oopius  both  mention  it  as  a  place  of  great  strength.  10.  Cd* 
niisiumy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Auf  idus,  and  about  twelve 
miles  from  its  mouth.  This  was  a  flourishing  and  very  ancient 
oity)  and  its  origin  seems  to  belong  to  a  period  which  reaches 
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far  beyond  the  records  ot  Boman  history,  and  of  which  we  pos- 
sess no  memorial  but  what  a  fabulous  tradition  has  conveyed 
to  us.  Splttidid  remains  of  antiquity  still  exist  among  its  ru- 
ins, which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Canosa,  This  place,  also, 
like  Venusia,  afforded  shelter  to  the  Roman  fugitives  after  the 
battle  of  Cannee.  Hadrian  colonized  the  town,  and  procured 
jbr  it  a  supply  of  good  water,  of  which  it  stood  in  much  need, 
as  we  learn  from  Horace.  The  epithet  of  ''  biltnguis^^^  applied 
by  the  same  poet  to  this  place,  refers  to  the  mixed  dialect  of 
Osoan  and  Oreek  that  was  spoken  here.  11.  Camue,  a  village 
situated  about  five  miles  from  Canusium,  toward  the  sea,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Aufidus.  It  is  memorable  for  the 
great  victory  obtained  by  Hannibal  in  its  vicinity  over  the  Ro- 
man consuls  Terentius  Varro  and  ^milius  Paulus.  The  bat- 
tle was  fought  on  the  second  of  August,  B.C.  216.  Of  the  Ro- 
mans there  fell  45,000,  among  whom  were  the  consul  ^milius 
Paulus,  eighty  senators,  and  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been 
invested  with  the  highest  offices  of  the  republic.  Varro  escaped 
with  a  few  horsemen  to  Venusia,  and  another  small  detachment 
threw  itself  into  Canusium ;  but  Hannibal,  unooncemed  about 
the  latter,  marched  toward  Capua.  It  appears  from  Polybius 
that  CannsB,  as  a  town,  was  destroyed  the  year  before  the  bat« 
tie  was  fought,  and  a  village  would  seem  to  have  sprung  up 
on  its  site.  The  citadel,  however,  was  preserved,  and  the 
cironmstanoe  of  its  occupation  by  Hannibal  seems  to  have  beeA 
regarded  by  the  Romcms  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  thetlt 
considerable  uneasiness  and  annoyance.  It  commanded,  in- 
deed, all  the  adjacent  country,  and  was  the  principal  southern 
depot  of  stores  and  provisions,  on  which  they  had  depended  for 
the  ai^roaohing  campaign.  The  field  of  battle  was  the  plain 
between  Cannes  and  the  Aufidus.  The  site  of  Cannes  is  stiH 
known  by  the  name  of  Canne, 

3.  PEUClTljL 

I.  NcxT  to  the  Daunii  were  the  PeudHu  who,  according  to  Dionyaias  of  Hal- 
icamassos,  derived  their  name  from  Peucetius,  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia, 
Who,  with  hiB  brother  CEnotrus,  migrated  to  Italy  seventeen  generations  before 
the  siege  of  Troy.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  pure  iable.  The  Pencetii  cr# 
always  spoken  of  in  histoiy,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  as  harbarians,  who 
differed  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  Daunii,  laj^ges,  and  other  neii^boiing 
nations. 

II.  The  name  of  PcMUdtfi  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Paoi)^ 
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tta  wfakb  was  more  parttciilaily  situated  on  tbe  eoast  between  tlie  Anfldns  and 
the  confines  of  the  Calabri.  It  is  stated  by  Ptiny  that  this  particulsr  tribe  de- 
rived their  origin  from  Illyria. 

in.  The  PeucHii  appear,  then,  to  have  estended  along  the  eoast  of  the  Adri- 
alio,  from  the  AvfUut  to  the  neighborhood  of  Awndtniim,  which  city  belonged 
to  lapygia ;  and  in  the  interior  their  territory  rsached  as  ftr  as  SUvwmt  in  the 
Apennines,  constituting  prinoipany  what  itt  modem  geograplor  is  called  Tsita 
MBttri. 

Omitting  the  mention  of  several  placed  knoWn  only  firom  the 
Itineraries,  we  come  to,  1.  Barium^  now  Bari^  the  first  town 
of  note  we  meet  with  on  the  coast  after  leaving  the  Aufidus* 
It  is  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the  aooonnt  of  his  joamey  to 
Brundisium,  and  the  epithet  "j&wcd^t"  employed  by  him  in 
speaking  of  it,  refers  to  the  extensive  fishery  carried  on  here  in 
former  days.  The  inhabitants  of  the  modern  Bari  are  said  to 
be  still  principally  fishermen.  2.  Egii&tia,  farther  on,  situate 
upon  the  coast,  and  communicating  its  name  to  the  consular 
way  which  followed  the  coast  firom  Canusium  to  Brundisium. 
Its  ruins  are  still  apparent  near  the  Torre  d?Agnazzo  and  the 
town  of  Monopoli.  Pliny  states  that  a  certain  stone  was 
shown  at  Egnatia  which  was  said  to  possess  the  property  of 
setting  fire  to  wood  that  was  placed  upon  it.  It  was  this  prod*^ 
igy,  seemingly,  which  afforded  so  mudi  amusement  to  Horace 
on  his  Bmndisian  journey. 

.  In  the  interior  of  Peuoetia  we  may  notice  tiie  feUowiiig 
towns :  1.  Rabij  now  RuvOj  to  the  east  of  Canusium^  and  on 
tile  Egnatian  Way.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Horace  in  the  account 
of  his  joamey.  2.  ROdia  PeucetitSj  to  the  northwest  of  tfatf 
preceding,  and  m  called  to  distinguish  it  firom  Rudi€e  in  Cala^ 
bria.  Romanelli  places  it  at  the  modern  Andria.  3.  BMun* 
Mmy  to  the  southeast  of  Rubi^  and  on  tiie  Egnatian  Way.  It 
is  now  Bitonto,  4.  Orumum^  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  OrumOj  a  village  not  far  fiK>m  Pofo.  The  inhabitants  are 
ealled  Orumbestini  by  Pliny.  5.  Aziiiumj  to  the  northeast  of 
tile  preceding,  and  now  Rotiff liana.  It  appears  to  answer  to 
the  Ehetium  of  the  Theodosian  Table.  6.  SiMum^  to  the  east 
of  Venusia,  now  Oaragnone.  It  was  situate  on  the  Appian 
Way,  among  the  Apennines. 

4.ME8SIPIA  OR  lAFf  OIA. 

I.  All  that  now  remains  of  Apulia  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  Messtt' 
pia  or  lapygia,  comprising  the  whole  of  that  remarkable  peninsula  which  inclo- 
•eathe  Golf  of  Tarentum  to  the  northesBt,  and  whioh  has  not  oiiaptljr  beea 
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termed  by  modern  geograpben  the  heel  of  the  boot  Under  this  appellatioo^ 
therefore,  will  be  ioduded  the  Ct^abri,  the  SaUentinif  and  the  city  of  T«r<nf tim, 
with  its  territory. 

II.  The  name  Meuapia  ie  sappoeed  to  have  been  api^ied  to  the  wh<^e  country 
from  the  town  of  Metsapia  in  Calabria,  to  which  it  originally  belonged.  The 
name  laipygia  was  popularly  derived  ftom  lapyx,  the  son  of  Dedalua.  Thia, 
however,  is  a  mere  fable.  StUl,  thoogfa  we  have  no  positive  information  re- 
garding the  origin  of  the  lapyges,  their  existence  on  these  shores,  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  any  Grecian  colony,  is  recognized  by  the  earliest  writers  of  that  na- 
tion,  such  as  Herodotus  (vii.,  170)  and  Hellanicus  of  I^sbos  (op.  Dianyt.  Hal., 
i.,  22).  Thucydides  evidently  considered  them  as  barbarians  (vii.,  33),  as  well 
as  Scylax,  in  his  Periplus  (p.  6),  and  Pausanias  (z.,  10) ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is 
the  idea  which  we  must. form  of  this  people,  whether  we  look  upon  them  as 
descended  from  an  Umbrian,  Oscan,  or  lUyrian  race,  or  from  an  intennixture 
of  these  earliest  Italian  tribes. 

III.  The  name  of  lapygia  was  not  known  to  the  Romans  except  as  an  appel- 
lation borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  was  fiuoihar.  We  are  not  informed 
at  what  period  the  name  of  lapygia  began  to  be  superseded  by  that  of  Apulia, 
but  we  may  observe  that  even  the  latest  Greek  writers  always  designate  this 
part  of  Italy  by  the  former  appellation. 

LCALIBRI. 

The  district  oooapied  by  the  CaUbri  seems  to  have  been 
that  maritime  part  of  the  lapygiaa  peninsala  extending  from 
Brundisium  to  the  city  of  SydrutUumy  and  answering  nearly 
to  what  is  now  called  Terra  di  Lecce*  This  branch  of  the  la* 
pygian  race  does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  distin- 
guished by  the  Greeks — at  least  we  do  not  jQnd  it  noticed  by 
any  writer  of  that  nation  anterior  to  Polybius. 

Among  the  cities  in  this  quarter,  we  may  name,  L  Brundis* 
ium^  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  city  on  this  coast,  and 
now  Brindisi,  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  BpevTeciWj  a  word 
which  in  the  Messapian  language  signified  ''a  stag's  head," 
from  the  resemblance  which  its  different  harbors  and  creeks  bore 
to  the  antlers  of  that  animal.  Various  accounts  are  given  of 
the  origin  of  the  place,  but  all  unsatisfactory.  Its  antiquity  is 
evident,  however,  from  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  Brundisinm 
was  already  in  existence  when  the  Lacedemonian  Phalanthus 
arrived  with  his  colony  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  advantii^ 
geous  situation  of  its  harbor  for  communicating  with  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Greece  naturally  rendered  Brundisium  a  place  of 
great  resort,  from  the  time  that  the  colonies  of  that  country  had 
fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Italy.  Brundisium  soon  be- 
came a  formidable  rival  to  Tarentum,  which  had  hitherto  en-, 
grossed  all  the  oommwce  of  this  part  of  Italy ;  nor  did  the  hi* 
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oilities  whioh  it  afforded  for  extending  their  conquests  out  of 
that  oountry  escape  the  penetrating  views  of  the  Romans.  Un« 
der  the  pretence  that  several  towns  on  this  coast  had  favored 
the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus,  they  declared  war  against  them,  and 
soon  possessed  themselves  of  Brandisium)  whither  a  oolcmy  was 
sent,  B.C.  245.  From  this  period  the  prosperity  of  this  port 
oontinned  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Soman  empire.  Large  fleets  were  always  stationed  here  for 
the  conveyance  of  troops  into  Macedonia,  Greece,  or  Asia ;  and 
from  the  convenience  of  its  harbor,  and  its  facility  of  access 
from  every  other  part  of  Italy,  it  became  a  place  of  general 
thoroughfare  for. travellers  visiting  those  countries.  When  the 
rapid  advance  of  C»sar  forced  Pompey  to  remove  the  seat  of 
war  into  Epiros,  he  was  /or  some  time  blockaded  by  his  sue* 
cessful  adversary  in  Brundisium.  Ceesar  describes  accurately 
the  works  undertaken  .there  by  his  orders  for  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  enemy ;  and  from  his  account  we  learn  that  this 
place  had  two  harbors,  one  called  the  interior,  the  other  the  ex« 
terior,  communicating  by  a.  very  narrow  passage.  Strabo  con* 
sidered  the  harbor  of  Brundisium  superior  to  that  of  Tarentum, 
for  the  latter  was  not  free  from  shoals.  It  was  at  Brundisium 
that  a  convention  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  ex* 
citing  differences  between  Augustus  and  Marc  Antony,  and 
among  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  former  was  Maece- 
nas, who  was  acoompanied  by  Horace.  It  was  this  journey 
which  the  poet  has  so  humorously  delineated  in  the  fifth  Satire 
of  the  First  Book  of  these  productions.  At  the  present  day 
the  commercial  advantages  of  this  once  celebrated  port  are  near- 
ly  all  lost  by  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor  being  almost  i^ut 
up,  and  allowing  ingress  to  only  the  smallest  vessels. 

2.  RitdicBf  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  called  Bu- 
dies  Cfilabrm^  to  distinguish  it  from  RudicB  in  Peucetia,  It 
was  celebrated  as  having  been  the  birth-^plaoe.of  Ennius.  Its 
remains  are  stiU  known  by  the  name  of  Ruge.  3.  Hydnu 
(*Tdpavc)}  called  by  the  Latins  HydrufUumj  and  now  Otramto^ 
to  the  southeast  of  Budies.  This  was  a  port  of  some  note  at 
early  as  the  time  of  Soylax,  who  names  it  in  his  Periplus.  It 
was  deemed  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to  Greece,  the  distance 
being  only  fifty  miles,  and  the  passage  might  be  effected  in  five 
hours.    This  oircumstanoe  led  Pyrrhus,  it  is  said,  to  f(»m  the 
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,  project  0f  tmiting  the  two  coasts  by  a  bridge  thrown  ai^^ 
Hydnmtum  to  Apollonia !    In  Strabo'fi  time  Hydruntam  was 
Mdy  a  small  town,  though  its  harbor  was  still  frequented. 

in  the  interior  of  lapygia,  which,  properly  speaking,  seems 
to  haTO  been  the  territory  of  the  Messapii,  we  may  notioe, 
1.  Carmimanum,  now  Carmignano.  2.  Stumium,  to  the  south* 
east  of  the  preceding,  now  Stemacdo.  3.  Uria  at  Hfria,  in 
ibe  more  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  between  Brundisium 
and  Tarentum,  and  now  Oria.  This  was  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  was  said  to  have  been  of  Cretan  origm,  a  faUe 
eonneoted  in  some  way  with  the  legend  that  the  lapygians 
were  a  colony  frtym  Crete.  4.  Messapia^  between  Uria  and 
Brundisium,  and  supposed  by  some  to  have  l^ommunioated  its 
name  to  the  Messapian  nation.  It  coincides  probably  with  the 
modem  Messagna, 

The  Sallentim  or  Salenttni  can  not  be  distinguished  with 
accuracy  from  the  Calabriy  as  we  find  the  former  appellaticm 
used  by  several  writers  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  and  ajqdied 
not  only  to  the  greater  part  of  lapygia,  but  even  to  distriets 
entirely  removed  from  it.  Stmbo  himself  confesses  the  diffi* 
eolty  of  assigning  any  exact  limits  to  these  two  people,  and  he 
contents  himself  with  observing  that  the  country  of  the  8al* 
tentifU  lay  properly  around  the  lapygian  promontory.  It  was 
asserted  that  they  were  a  colony  of  Cretans,  who,  under  the 
eonduct  of  Idomeneus,  their  king,  had  arrived  in  this  quarter 
during  their  wanderings  after  the  capture  of  Troy. 

Among  the  cities  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  we  may  no> 
tioe,  1.  Sarmddium,  an  inland  town  of  the  Sall^itini,  now  Muro. 
8.  Basta^  to  the  southeast,  liie  people  of  whidi  are  called  jBoa^ 
terbini  by  Pliny.  The  name  of  tiiis  city  occurs,  also,  in  the 
i^markable  Messapian  inscription  found  near  its  site.  The  an- 
cient appellation  of  Btista  is  yet  partly  preserved  in  that  oi 
Vaste.  Close  to  the  sea  was  a  teRq)le  of  Minerva,  once  very 
celebrated  and  wealthy.  It  was  afterward  called  Castrum 
BiKnerfxBy  and  the  spot  is  stHl  called  Castro.  3.  Leuea^  al«> 
most  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  some  traces  of  the 
name  of  wluch  still  exist  on  the  spot  in  that  <tf  a  church  ded* 
ioated  to  the  Virgin  under  the  titie  of  8.  Maria  dS  Leuca. 
The  lapygian  promontory,  also,  is  now  called  Capo  eU  Leuca. 
For  an  account  of  this  promontory,  consult  page  367r 
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4.  CallipCii$f  to  the  northwest  of  Leuoa,  and  4m  tihuo  rjppm 
ohore  of  the  SiiMiS  Tarentisms,  It  ifi  now  OalUpoU.  The 
name  alone  of  this  pIaQe»  if  we  had  no  other  evidenoe  of  the 
fact,  would  indioate  a  Greek  origin.  It  owed  its  foundation  to 
Leuoippus,  a  LacediBemonian,  who  efeeted  a  town  here  with  the 
consent  of  the  Tarentines.  S.  Manduriaj  to  the  northwest  of 
the  preoeding,  and  southwest  of  Uria.  This  otherwise  obsouie 
plaoe  has  aoquired  some  interest  in  history  from  having  wit^ 
nessed  the  death  of  Arehidamus,  king  of  Spaarta,  the  son  of 
^gesilaus,  who  had  oome  over  to  aid  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Measapians  and  Luoanians.  A  curious  weXL  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  existing  near  this  town.  Aoecnrding  to  his  aooonnt^ 
Its  waters  always  maintained  the  same  level,  whateiver  quan* 
tity  was  added  to  or  taken  firom  it.  This  phenomenon  may  still 
be  observed  at  the  present  day*  The  site  of  Mandmia  is  now 
ealled  Casal  Nuauo. 

6.  Tdrentum^  in  Greek  Tdpoc^  and  now  Ta/ra«to.  This  city 
was  situate  in  the  nortfaeastem  angle  of  the  Simu  Tarentinu^ 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished  colony  over 
i»anded  by  the  Greeksi  whether  we  consider  its  oelebrky  in  the 
aonak  of  Greeoci  its  rank  amoQg  the  Italian  states,  or  ihe  inn* 
portanoe  subsequently  attached  to  its  possession  by  the  Romans^ 
It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  town  of  the  M essapians,  to 
which  were  joined  some  Cretan  colonists.  About  B.C.  694,  ac« 
poiding  to  the  story,  Phalanthus,  the  leader  of  the  ParthenisB 
from  Sparta,  amved  oa  the  coast  of  lapygia,  \ofM  Tarentum, 
and  expelled  the  original  inhabitants.  After  a  war  with  the 
lapygians,  in  which  Tarentum  sustained  severe  losses,  it  gradi 
ually  became  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  and  the  most  pow« 
er&l  settlement  in  Magna  GrcBcia.  About  B.C.  338,  the  Ta^ 
rentines,  being  engaged  in  war  with  their  neighbors  the  Lot 
Ofmians,  a|qd&ed  to  Sparta  for  aid.  Arohidamus,  the  son  o£ 
Agesilaus,  was  sent  to  them,  but  he  was  killed  in  battle.  Some 
years  after,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Luoanians  and  Bruttii^ 
they  called  in  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  and  uncle  to  Alexaor' 
der  the  Great ;  but  he  was  surprised  and  killed  by  the  Bruttii 
near  Pandosia,  B.C.  323.  The  Tarentines  had  by  this  time 
degenerated,  like  most  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Italian  coast,  and 
bad  become  luxurious  and  effeminate.  In  B.C.  282  they  bof 
came  engaged  in  hostilities  vnth  the  Romans,  and  called  Pyr« 
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rhns,  king  of  Epims,  to  their  aid;  but,  though  this  monarch 
was  suooessful  in  tiie  first  instance,  the  Tarentines  were  too 
effeminate  to  give  him  much  support,  and  the  Roman  arms 
finally  triumphed.  In  the  second  Puum)  war,  irritated  at  the 
cruel  treatment  of  their  hostages,  who  had  attempted  to  es^ 
cape  £rdm  Rome,  the  Tarentines  opened  their  gates  to  Hamii- 
bal.  The  citadel,  however,  stiU  held  out  until  tiie  Romans, 
under  Fabius  MaXiinus,  surprised  and  recaptured  the  city. 
Immense  plunder  was  obtained  on  this  occasion.  From  this 
period  the  prosperity  and  political  existence  of  Tarentum  may 
date  its  decline,  which  was  further  accelerated  by  the  prefer- 
once  shown  by  the  Romans  to  the  port  of  Brundisium  for  the 
fitting  out  of  their  naval  iarmaments,  as  well  as  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  smgular  fertility 
of  its  territory,  and  its  advantageous  situation  on  the  sea,  as 
well  as  on  the  Appian  Way,  still  rendered  it,  however,  a  city 
of  consequence  in  the  Augustan  age.  Horace  calls  it  '*  moUe 
Tdrentum?^  and  ^<  imbelle  TarentumJ^  The  Greek  language 
and  manners  were  retained  by  the  inhabitants  evoi  after 
the  fell  of  the  Western  Empire.  Tarentum  was  one  of  the 
chief  strongholds  retained  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  South* 
ern  Italy.  About  A.D.  774,  RomUaldus;  the  Langobard,  duke 
of  Beneventum,  took  Tarentum  from  the  Byzantines.  The 
Saracens  landed  at  this  place  about  A.D.  830.  The  town  was 
afterward  several  times  taken  kad  retaken  and  sacked,  and  it 
was  during  this  period  that  the  old  city  on  the  main  land  was 
abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants  retired  to  the  island  or  penin- 
sula on  which  the  Acropolis  had  stood.  This  is  the  site  of 
modem  Taranto^  occupying  only  a  small  part  of  that  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Tdranto  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  only  safe 
harbor  in  that  part  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  Italy  which  ex- 
tends firom  the  Straits  of  Messina  to  Capo  di  Leuca.  The  ter- 
ritory of  ancient  Tarentum  was  famed  for  its  wool,  and  much 
wool  is  still  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modem  town. 
The  River  OcUmsusj  now  the  GalesOj  flowed  within  five  miles 
of  Tarentum,  and  fell  into  the  inner  harbor.  The  sheep  which 
fed  along  the  banks  of  this  stream  and  in  the  adjacent  valley 
of  Aulon,  had  a  wool  so  fine  that  they  were  covered  with  skins 
to  prptect  it  from  injury.  This  stream  is  often  mentioned  in 
terms  of  praise  by  the  poets.  Tarentum  was  also  celebrated 
for  its  purple  dye. 
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The  fertile  ridge  and  valley  of  Aulouj  just  referred  to,  were 
sitoate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  GalaBsas,  and  to  the  northeast 
of  Tarentam.  The  modem  name  is  Terra  di  Melone.  Hor- 
ace bestows  a  warm  eulogium  on  this  delightful  spot.  Satth 
fium  (larvpeov)  is  also  a  spot  in  the  Tarentine  territory  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers.  It  was  famed  for 
its  fertility  and  its  toeed  of  horses.  The  name  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  SaturtOy  a  hamlet  on  the  sea-coast,  about  seven  miles 
to  the  east  of  Taranto.  To  the  west  of  Tarentnm  was  the  lit» 
tie  river  Taras,  now  Tara. 

Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Tarentum  were  two 
small  islands,  anci^tly  known  as  the  Insuhe  ChtBrddee^  but 
which  derive  theur  modem  names  from  the  apostles  St  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  They  deserve  our  notice  as  being  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  who  states  that  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon, 
who  commanded  the  troops  sent  to  re-enforce  the  Athenians  in 
their  expedition  against  Sicily,  took  on  board  here  some  Mes* 
sapian  archers,  supplied  by  Arta,  a  chief  of  that  nation,  with 
whom  they  had  contracted  an  alliance. 

12.LnGANIA. 

(A.)      BoUNDABlBSy  HlSTOBY,  dbO. 

I.  LucOfiia^  considered  as  a  Roman  province^  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  the  Picentinij  Samnium^  and 
Apulia  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus  Tarentinus ;  on  the  south 
by  Bruttium  and  the  Mare  Inferum  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mare  Inferum,  It  was  separated  from  Apulia  by  the  River 
BradanuSy  and  a  line  drawn  from  that  stream  to  the  Sildrus, 
which  latter  stream  served  also  as  a  boundary  on  the  side  o£ 
the  Picentini.  To  the  south  it  was  separated  from  Bruttium 
by  the  rivers  Laus  and  CrathiSj  the  former  emptying  into  the 
Mare  Inferum,  the  latter  into  the  Sinus  Tarentinus. 

n.  The  Lucani  were  descended  from  the  Sabine  stock.  As 
tiieir  numbers  increased,  they  gradually  advanced  from  the  in- 
terior toward  the  coast,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Greeks,  who,  unable  to  make  good  their  defence,  grad* 
ually  yielded,  and  allowed  their  hardy  and  resistless  foes  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  all  the  settlements  formed  on  the  western 
coast.  The  Romans,  however,  subsequently  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  and  the  Lucani,  in  their  turn^  were  compelled  to  sub- 
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mit  to  the  vioinrs  of  PynluiB.  The  war  whidh  Hinn&al  sub- 
sequently oaxTiad  on  in  this  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  peo^ 
iasnla  proved  a  souroe  of  serious  ii^ury,  from  which  they  weie 
fifaw  in  reoovering. 

(B.)    CitxksofLucanza. 

BBoiifinN0  with  the  oities  situate  oa  the  eastern  ooast,  and 
kiaving  the  Braddnus,  now  the  Bradano^  we  come  to,  1.  Metd* 
pfmtum^  one  of  the  most  oelehrated  of  the  Grecian  colonies* 
The  original  name  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  Metdbtm} 
which,  it  is  said,  waa  d/^ived  from  Metabus,  a  hero  to  whom 
divine  honors  were  paid.  Metabum,  it  seems,  was  in  a  deserted 
state,  owing  probably  to  the  attacks  of  the  neighboring  bejba* 
nans,  when  a  party  of  Aidiasans,  invited  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Sybarites,  landed  on  the  coast,  and  took  possession  of  the  town^ 
which  thenceforth  was  called  Merairovrtov,  or,  as  the  Romans 
afterward  wrote  it,  MetapotUum.  The  Aoheeians,  soon  afk^i 
tfleir  arrival,  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Ta> 
rentines,  and  this  led  to  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Braddnus  was 
recognized  as  forming  the  separation  of  the  two  territories. 
Pjrthagoras  was  held  in  pcurtioular  estimation  by  the  people  of 
this  place,  and  he  is  said  to  have  resided  here  for  many  years. 
After  his  death,  the  house  which  he  had  inhabited  was  convert- 
ed into  a  temple  of  Ceres.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  this  oity, 
after  a  long  and  flouriBhing  existence,  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
heap  of  ruins ;  but  the  causes  which  had  led  to  this  are  not 
stated.  Considerable  vestiges  still  exist  near  the  station  called 
Torre  di  Mare.  Crossing  the  Casuentus^  now  BasientOy  flow- 
ing near  Metapontum,  and  the  Acalandus^  now  Salandella,, 
we  come  to,  2.  Heraelea,  situate  between  the  Aciris^  now  the 
Agri,  and  the  Siris^  now  the  Sinno,  It  was  founded  by  the 
Tarentines  after  the  desertbn  of  the  ancient  city  of  iSim,  whioh 
had  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Stris.  Heraclea  is  remark- 
able  as  having  been  the  seat  of  the  general  council  of  the  Greek 
states  in  Italy.  Its  site  has  been  fized  at  PolicorOj  about  tbre^ 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  ^e  Agri. 

3.  Panddsia^  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  not  many 
miles  from  it.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Pyrrhus,  states  that  thf 
first  battle  in  which  that  monarch  defeated  the  Romans  was 
fought  between  this  place  and  Heraclea.    This  oity,  howevWj 
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mnst  not  be  oonfoanded  wiik  tiie  Panddsia  near  which  Alex- 
ander of  Epiros  lost  his  Hfe.  This  last  was  in  Bruttinai. 
Traces  of  the  Lncanian  Pandosia  are  to  be  found  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Agriy  about  five  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Heraclea, 
at  a  place  called  Ang'lona,  4.  SmSj  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  and  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Tro- 
jan colony,  which  was  afterward  expelled  by  some  lonians,  who 
migrated  from  Colophon  during  the  reign  of  Alyattes,  king  of 
Lydia,  and,  haviog^  taken  the  town  by  force,  changed  its  name 
to  PoluBum.  The  poet  Archilochus,  cited  by  Athenseus,  speaks 
with  admiraticm  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  place  are  said  to  have  rivalled  in  all  rei^ects  the  luxury 
and  afBuence  of  the  Sybarites.  When  the  Tarentines  founded 
Heraolea,  they  removed  all  the  Sirites  to  this  city,  and  Siris 
tiien  became  its  harbor  merely.  Siris  is  thought  to  have  stood 
on  the  left;  bank  of  the  iSiftno,  but  no  traces  of  it  remain.  5.  Lor 
garia,  to  the  southwest,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  party 
of  Phooians  headed  by  Epeus,  the  architect  of  the  wooden  horse. 
The  wine  of  this  district  was  in  good  repute,  and  is  still  mudi 
este^ned.  The  village  of  Nucara  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
ancient  site. 

6.  Sffbaris^  situate  on  the  coast,  between  the  Crathis^  now 
the  Crati^  and  the  SybariSj  now  the  Sibari  or  CosciU,  It  was 
a  colony  founded  about  B.C.  720,  by  AchsBans  and  TroezeniaB% 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  fertility  of  the  district,  increased  with 
great  rapidity  in  wealth  and  power ;  for,  at  the  time  of  its  great- 
est prosperity,  that  is,  about  two  hundred  years  after  its  foun- 
dation, it  had,  according  to  Strabo,  acquired  the  dominion  over 
four  neighboring  tribes,  had  twenty-five  subject  towns,  the  city 
itself  occupied  a  space  of  fifty  stadia  in  circumference,  and  the 
Sybarites  were  enabled  to  send  an  army  of  300,000  men  into 
the  field.  It  became,  also,  the  mother  of  other  colonies,  and 
carried  on  a  considerable  ccNxunerce^  especially  with  Miletus  in 
Asia  Minor.  But  the  prosperity  of  Sybaris  had  a  pernidous 
influence  on  the  people,  and  within  the  short  period  of  two  bund- 
red  and  ten  years  that  Sybaris  existed,  the  effisminacy  and 
hixury  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
name  Sybarite  became  proverbial,  and  synonymous  with  a  vo- 
luptuous person.  Many  curious  particulars  in  iUustration  of 
effeminate  character  are  mentioned  by  Athenseus,  which 
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it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  if  they  were  not  reported  on  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  Timaeus,  and  Phylarchus.  It  is  probe*- 
ble,  however,  that  all  we  read  about  the  effeminacy  of  the  Syb- 
arites applies  only  to  the  ruling  aristocracy.  The  government 
appears  always  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy, 
which,  as  the  words  of  Aristotle  seem  to  suggest,  consisted  of 
the  Troezenians,  while  the  Achsans,  who  in  numbers  far  ex- 
ceeded the  TrcBzenians,  formed  the  commonalty.  These  two 
parties  were  engaged  in  a  continual  struggle,  which  at  last, 
when  it  broke  out  into  a  civil  war,  led  to  the  total  destruction 
of  Sybaris.  In  an  insurrection  which  occurred,  the  people  drove 
out  five  hundred  of  the  aristocracy,  and  divided  their  property 
among  themselves.  The  exiles  fled  to  Crotona,  and  implored 
the  aid  of  its  citizens.  This  was  granted,  and  a  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  Sybarite  army  consisted  of  300,000  men,  while 
the  Crotoniats  could  muster  no  more  than  100,000.  These 
last,  however,  were  under  the  command  of  Milo,  the  celebrated 
athlete,  and  his  prowess  made  up  for  this  great  disparity  of 
numbers.  The  Sybarites  were  totally  defeated;  the  conquer- 
018  advanced  against  the  city,  sacked  and  razed  it  to  the  ground, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  River 
Crathis  was  then  turned  through  the  ruins  to  obliterate  every 
trace  of  its  former  greatness  (B.C.  510).  Within  seventy  days, 
Sybaris,  from  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Italy,  became 
a  heap  of  ruins.  A  few  of  the  former  inhabitants,  who  survived 
tiie  fate  of  their  native  city,  still  clung,  however,  to  the  spot, 
and  fifly-eight  years  later,  some  Thessalian  adventurers  having 
arrived  there,  the  town  was  rebuilt ;  but,  after  it  had  existed 
for  five  years,  it  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Crotoniats.  Its  in- 
habitants now  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens  and  Sparta ;  but  the 
former  alone  sent  them  ten  ships,  under  Lampon  and  Xenoo- 
rates,  and,  on  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  these  Athenians,  with 
whom  was  Herodotus  the  historian  and  Lysias  the  orator,  to* 
'gether  with  many  other  Greeks  and  the  renuiant  of  the  Sy bap- 
rites,  founded,  in  B.C.  444,  the  colony  of  Thurii,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  site  of  Sybaris.  In  this  new  colony,  however,  the 
Sybarites  wished  to  form  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  and  claimed 
privileges  which  their  fellow-settlers  were  unwilling  to  allow 
ihem.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  ensuing  struggle  all 
the  remaining  Sybarites  were  destroyed.    Thurii,  after  this,  at- 
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tained  to  a  oonsiderable  degree  of  prosperity,  but  at  a  later  pe- 
riod it  became  so  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  Lucanians 
and  the  enmity  of  the  Tarentines  that  it  was  compelled  to  seek 
the  aid  of  Rome,  which  was  thus  involved  in  a  war  with  Ta- 
rentum.  About  eighty-eight  years  afterward,  Thurii,  being 
nearly  deserted,  received  a  Roman  colony,  and  took  the  name 
of  Cqpia.  The  site  of  Sybaris  is  at  present  unknown,  but  it 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  situated  near  the  modem 
Torre  Brodognato.  Thurii  should  be  placed  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  between  the  probable  position  of  that 
town  and  Terra  Nuova. 

'  Having  now  examined  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Lu- 
cania,  we  will  cross  over  to  the  other  sea  in  order  to  describe 
the  cities  and  other  remarkable  places  on  its  shores.  The  Si» 
Jdrus^  which  divides  this  province  from  the  Picentini,  rose  in 
that  part  of  the  Apennines  which  belonged  to  the  Hirpini,  and 
after  receiving  the  Tanag^rj  now  the  NegrOj  and  the  Calor^ 
now  Colore^  emptied  into  the  Sinus  Pmstanus.  The  waters 
of  this  river  possessed  the  property  of  incrusting,  by  means  of 
a  calcareous  deposit,  any  pieces  of  wood  or  twigs  thrown  into 
tiiem.  At  its  mouth  was  the  Partus  AUmmus.  A  little  far- 
ther from  the  coast  wais  a  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  Argiva^ 
which  was  plundered  by  the  Cilician  pirates.  Advancing  from 
this  point,  we  come  to,  1.  Posidoniaj  the  ruins  of  which  are  so  >> 
celebrated  under  its  Latin  name  of  Pcestum.  This  city  was 
fldtnated  about  four  miles  southeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus, 
and  near  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Pmstanus.  Its  origin  is  involv- 
ed in  obscurity.  Solinus  makes  it  a  colony  of  Dorians,  while 
others  maintain,  though  apparently  without  any  authentic 
grounds,  that  it  was  first  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  was 
afterward  colonized  by  the  Dorians.  Others,  again,  ascribe  its 
foundation  to  the  Etrurians,  and  the  massive  construction  of 
ite  walls,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  Etruscan  medals  having  been 
dug  up  here,  wouM  seem  to  favor  this  idea.  Strabo  says  it* 
was  built  by  a  colony  of  Sybarites,  close  to  the  shore  in  the 
first  instance,  but  that  it  was  afterwlird  removed  farther  in- 
land. There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  Peestum 
existed  as  a  city  before  it  was  colonized  by  the  Sybarites.  The 
medals  of  this  place  show  by  their  devices  that  the  inhabitants 
weie  a  sea-faring  people.     Strabo  says  that  the  Lucanians  took 
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this  oity  from  the  Sybaritee,  and  that  the  Romans  afterward 
took  it  from  the  Luoani^ns.  At  the  end  of  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus,  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  to  Posidonia,  and  after  this 
Livy  speaks  of  Pssstmn  as  a  town  allied  to  Rome.  It  iNX>ved 
faithful  to  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  snbsequenily 
obtained  the  rank  of  a  municipium.  Nothing  is  known  of  it 
under  the  empire,  but  the  surrounding  country  is  celebrated  by 
Virgil,  Ovid,  and  other  Roman  poets,  fcnr  the  abimdanoe  and 
luxuriance  of  its  roses,  and  the  "  Piesta$ue  Valles^^  are  extolled 
for  their  fertility,  a  quality  which  they  have  retained  to  this 
very  day.  The  country  southeast  of  Peestum,  as  &r  as  Cape 
Palinuro^  is  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples. Bishc^s  of  Pmstum  are  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  In  the  tenth  century, 
the  Saracens,  having  invaded  this  part  of  the  country,  formed  a 
settlement  at  Acropoli,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pa^um.  This 
was  the  period  when  they  devastated  Beneventnm,  Barium,  and 
other  towns,  and  it  seems  that  Psstum  was  ruined  about  the 
same  time.  In  the  Movring  century,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Saracens,  King  Roger  the  Norman  ransacked  the  temples 
and  other  buildings  at  Psstum  of  their  marble  and  other  oma« 
mentsy  to  adorn  the  cathedral  which  he  raised  at  Saiemo.  The 
ruins  of  PcBstum,  however,  still  remain  to  this  day  noble  reccnrds 
of  the  genius  and  taste  which  inspired  the  architects  of  Oreeca 
2.  PetiliOj  to  the  southeast,  called  Petilia  Lucana^  to  distin* 
guish  it  from  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Bruttium» 
Its  ruins  exist  on  the  Monte  delta  Stella.  3.  Elea^  called  also 
Velia,  and  B&ele^  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  about  three 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Heles  or  EleeSy  now.  the 
Alento.  It  was  founded  by  the  PhoceBans  of  Asia  Minor,  after 
they  had  left  their  native  city  to  avoid  the  Persian  yoke,  and 
had  first  tried  a  settlement  at  Alalia  in  Corsica.  The  Pbocfleans, 
according  to  Strabo,  called  the  new  city  Hf^le  ('TeAi^),  but  in 
*the  time  of  the  geographer  this  form  of  the  name  hud  been 
changed  to  Elea  ('EAIa).  The  Romans,  on  the  other  huid, 
wrote  the  name  Velia^  as  formed  firom  the  earlier  appellation 
"Tikfii  ynScL  the  substitution  of  the  v  sound  for  the  aspirate. 
From  the  excellence  of  its  constitution,  tiie  new  colony  v^as  en- 
abled to  resist  with  success  the  aggressions  of  both  the  Posido- 
niatcB  and  the  Lucani,  though  very  inferior  to  these  advecsuries 
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both  in  population  and  fertility  of  soil.  Velia  is  particnlarly 
celebrated  for  the  school  of  philosophy  founded  within  its  walls 
by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  but  brought  to  its  highest  rank 
by  Parmenides  and  Zeno.  It  was  a  bold  attempt  to  oonstnict 
a  system  of  the  nniverse  on  metaphysical  principles.  This  sect 
is  hnown  by  the  name  of  the  Eleatic.  When  the  Romans 
formed  the  design  of  erecting  a  temple  to  Ceres,  they  sought  a 
priestess  from  Velia,  where  that  goddess  was  held  in  great  ven- 
eration, to  instract  them  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  ob* 
served  in  her  worship.  This  place  subsequently  became  a  Ro- 
man maritime  colony,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Livy,  but  the 
period  when  thiis  occurred  is  not  mentioned  Velia  is  often 
spoken  of  in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  who  occasionally  resided  there 
with  his  friends  Trebatius  and  Thalna.  The  situation  of  the 
place  seems  to  have  been  considered  very  healthy,  since  Plu- 
tarch says  that  Paulus  ^milius  wad  ordered  thither  by  his 
physicians,  and  that  he  derived  considerable  benefit  from  the 
air.  Horace  was  also  recommended  to  visit  Velia  for  a  disorder 
in  his  eyes.  In  Strabo's  time  this  ancient  town  was  greatly 
reduced,  its  inhabitants  being  forced,  from  the  poorness  of  the 
soil,  to  betake  themselves  to  fishing  and  other  sea-£Buring  occu- 
pations. The  ruins  of  Velia  stand  about  half  a  mile  firom  the 
sea,  on  the  site  now  called  Castelamare  della  Bruea. 

4.  Ppxus  {UvSov^f  ovvTo^)y  called  by  the  Liatins  Buxentum. 
This  was  the  name  of  a  promontory,  river,  and  city,  and  the 
appellation  alludes  to  the  adjacent  country's  being  covered  with 
box-trees  (ttv^oc,  buxus).  The  promontory  is  now  called  Capo 
degP  Infrescki.  The  city,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  was 
founded  by  Micythus,  prince  of  Rhegium  and  Zande,  about 
471  B.C.  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  however,  makes  it  of  CBno- 
trian  origin.  The  Romans  colonized  it  A.U.C.  558,  calling  it 
Buxentum,  and  afterward  sent  a  new  colony  to  it  when  the 
previous  one  had  nearly  failed.  The  site  of  this  place  appears 
to  have  been  near  the  modern  Policastro.  The  River  Pyxm 
is  now  the  Busento.  5.  Blanday  to  the  southeast,  and  on  the 
Aquilian  Way.  Its  site  corresponds  to  the  modem  Maraiea. 
6.  LmSy  the  last  Lucanian  city  cm  this  coast,  situate  on  a  gulf 
and  river  of  the  same  name.  The  river  is  now  the  Lac;  the 
Sinus  Lous  is  now  the  Oulf  of  Policastro.  This  city  was  a 
colony  of  Sybarites.     According  to  Strabo,  the  allied  Greeks 
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met  with  a  signal  defeat  in  the  vicinity  of  this  jSlaoe  from  ibe 
Lncanians,  a  disaster  which  probably  led  to  the  downiiEdl  of 
their  several  towns.  In  Pliny's  time  Laus  no  longer  existed^ 
It  is  thought  that  Scalea  represents  this  ancient  city. 

We  will  now  retrace  our  steps  toward  the  northern  frontier 
of  Lucania,  in  order  to  give  some  account  of  the  towns  situate 
in  the  interior  of  the  province.  Near  the  junction  of  the  SilO^ 
rus  and  TanAgery  and  between  the  latter  river  and  the  Calar^ 
is  a  ridge  of  mountains  known  formerly  by  the  name  of  Mon& 
AlbumuSj  and  now  commonly  called  Monte  di  Postiglione^ 
and  sometimes  AUmmo.  Beginning,  then,  from  the  northern 
frontier,  we  come  to,  1.  Vulceium  or  Vblceniumf  now  Buccino^ 
to  the  north  of  the  Tanager.  2.  NumistrOy  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia.  A  battle 
was  fought  here  between  Marcellus  and  HannibaL  Its  site  is 
near  the  modem  Muro.  3.  Potentiaj  some  distance  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  modern  Potenza. 
This  was  a  considerable  city,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  ru- 
ins which  are  yet  standing.  Near  it  were  the  Campi  Veteres^ 
at  the  modem  Vietrif  where  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  skin  by 
a  band  of  treacherous  Lucanians.  4.  Marcilianaj  to  the  south- 
west, on  the  Aquilian  Way.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  suburb  to  the 
more  ancient  and  important  town  of  CosHynum^  and  Cassio- 
dorus  informs  us  that  in  his  time  a  great  concourse  of  people 
used  to  assemble  here  annually  on  the  day  of  St.  Cyprian. 
This  custom,  he  affirms,  was  of  a  very  ancient  date,  beings . 
in  fact,  a  remnant  of  pagan  superstition.  The  site  of  this 
place  corresponds  to  La  Scala^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  iVe- 
groy  the  ancient  Tanager.  5.  Cosilynum^  one  of  the  prafec^ 
tur(e  of  Lucania,  situate  not  far  from  the  modem  Padula. 
6.  Abellinum  Marsicum^  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and 
near  the  sources  of  the  Actris.  It  corresponds  to  Marsico  Ve* 
tere.  7.  GrumefUunij  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  a  place 
of  some  note,  and  mentioned  by  Livy  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Lucania  which  Hannibal  wished  to  recover  bom  the  Romans, 
and  near  which  he  fought  an  unsuccessful  battle  with  them. 
It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  Augustus.  This  place  was 
situate  near  the  modem  Saponara^  where  extensive  ruins  are 
still  visible.  8.  Neridum^  to  the  southeast,  and  near  the  south- 
ern frontier  of  Lucania.    According  to  Livy,  it  was  one  of  the 
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first  towns  of  Lncania  conquered  by  the  Romans.    It  appears 
to  have  been  situate  near  La  Botonda. 

13.  BRUTTIUM. 
(A.)    Name,  BouNDABiBS,  HisTOBT,  d&c. 

I.  Thv  Bnutii  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Bp&moi,  and  the  name  is  said  to 
have  signified  in  the  Lacanian  language  "  Renegades"  or  «  Deserters,"  the 
Bnittians  being  the  descendants  of  some  refugee  slaves  and  shepherds  of  the 
Lucanians,  who,  having  concealed  themselves  from  pursuit  in  the  forests  and 
mountains  with  which  this  part  of  Italy  abounds,  became,  in  process  of  time, 
powerful  from  their  numbers  and  ferocity. 

II.  This  savage  race  is  represented  as  pouring  forth  to  attack  their  Lucanian 
masters,  and  to  molest  the  Grecian  settlers  on  the  coast  of  either  sea ;  and  so 
formidable  had  they  at  last  rendered  themselves,  that  the  Lucani  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  independence,  and  to  cede  to  them  all  the  country 
south  of  the  rivers  Latts  and  CrathU.  This  advancement  of  the  Bruttii  to  the 
rank  of  an  independent  nation  is  supposed  by  Diodorus  Sicnlus  to  have  taken 
place  about  397  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

III.  The  enterprising  and  turbulent  spirit  of  this  people  was  next  directed 
against  the  Greek  colonies ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  were  rapidly  declining, 
from  jealousies  and  internal  dissensions,  and  still  more  from  luxury  and  indo- 
lence, their  antagonists  were  acquiring  a  degree  of  vigor  and  stability  which 
soon  enabled  them  to  accomi^h  their  downfall.  The  Greek  towns  on  the 
western  coast,  from  being  weaker  and  more  detached  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Italiot  confederacy,  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bruttii. 

lY.  The  principal  cities  of  which  this  league  was  composed  now  became 
alarmed  for  their  own  security,  and  sought  the  aid  of  the  Molossian  Alexander 
against  these  dangerous  enemies,  with  whom  the  Lucanians  also  had  learned 
to  make  common  cause.  This  gallant  prince,  by  his  talents  and  valor,  for  a 
time  checked  the  progress  of  these  active  barbarians,  and  even  succeeded  in 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  their  country ;  but  after  bis  death,  which  occurred 
before  the  fatal  walls  of  Pandosia,  they  again  advanced,  like  a  resistless  torrentt 
and  soon  reduced  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  to  the  south  of  the  Laas  and  Crar 
tki*,  wilh  the  exception  of  Crotona^  Locri,  and  Rkegium. 

V.  At  this  period,  Rome,  the  universal  foe,  put  an  end  at  once  to  their  con- 
quests and  their  independence.  After  sustaining  several  defeats,  both  the  Lu- 
cani and  Bruttii  are  said  to  'have  finally  submitted  to  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  two 
years  after  Pyrrhus  had  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Italy. 

VI.  The  arrival  of  Hannibal  once  more,  however,  roused  the  Bruttii  to  exer- 
tion. They  flocked  eagerly  to  the  victorious  standard  of  that  leader,  who  was 
by  their  aid  enabled  to  maintain  his  ground  in  this  comer  of  Italy  when  all  hope 
of  final  success  seemed  to  be  extinguished.  But  the  consequences  of  this  pro- 
tracted warfare  proved  fatal  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  many 
of  the  Bruttian  towns  being  totally  destroyed,  and  others  so  much  impoverished 
as  to  retain  scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former  prosperity.  To  these  misfortunes 
was  added  the  weight  of  Roman  vengeance ;  for  that  power,  when  freed  from 
her  formidable  enemy,  too  well  remembered  the  support  she  had  derived  from 
the  Bruttii  for  many  years  to  allow  their  defection  to  pass  unheeded.  A  decree 
was  therefore  passed,  reducing  this  people  to  a  most  abject  state  of  dependence : 
they  were  pronounced  incapable  of  being  employed  in  a  militaiy  capacity,  and 
their  services  were  confined  to  the  menial  offices  of  couriers  and  letter-carriers. 
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vn.  Bnittiam,  as  a  Roman  inoTinde,  had  the  aaone  extent  as  previdosly,  be 
ing  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lucania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  rivers 
Lali9  and  Cratku ;  on  the  east  by  the  Siwiu  Tarentitnu  and  Mare  Ionium ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Mare  Ionium ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mare  Irtferum. 

(B.)    Cities  of  BanTTiirv. 

CoMBfENciNG  froiD  the  mouth  of  the  CrathiSj  on  the  eastern 
ooast,  we  oome  to,  1.  Partus  Roscia,  the  haven  of  the  Thturians. 
Acoording  to  Procopius,  the  Romans  oonstruoted  a  fortress 
higher  up  the  country,  called  Boscianuniy  now  Rossatw.    Two 
passes  led  from  tiiis  to  the  Luoanian  and  Bruttian  mountains. 
According  to  Holstenius,  these  are  the  defiles  of  Morano  and 
Itaseto.    The  River  Hylias,  just  below  Portus  Roscia^  formed 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  territories  of  Thurii  and  Cro* 
tona,  and  answers  now  to  a  rivulet  named  Calonato.    The  7Va- 
ens  which  follows  is  now  the  Trionto^  and  is  rendered  memora- 
ble for  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Sybarites  on  its  banks,  ahready 
alluded  to.     Some  years  afterward,  a  remnant  of  this  unhappy 
people  were  again  attacked  on  this  spot,  and  destroyed  by  the 
BruttiL    2.  Crimisa^  just  below  the  Crimisa  PromatUorium^ 
or  Capo  delP  Alice.    It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Phil« 
ootetes  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  contained  what  was  called 
his  tomb.    It  subsequently  changed  its  name  to  Patcmumj 
and  became  a  bishop's  see  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
The  modem  Giro  is  supposed  to  answer  to  it.    3.  Petilia^  be- 
low the  preceding,  and  said  to  have  been  likewise  founded  by 
Philoctetes.     It  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Strangtdi, 
This  small  town  gave  a  striking  proof  of  its  fidelity  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  second  Punic  war,  by  the  long  siege  which  it  stood 
against  Hannibal,  amid  all  the  horrors  of  famine.    It  did  not 
surrender  until  all  the  leather  in  the  plcu)e,  as  well  as  the 
bark  and  young  shoots  of  the  trees,  and  the  very  grass  in  the 
streets,  had  been  consumed  for  subsistence.     The  River  Nae* 
thusj  now  NietOj  below  Petilia,  was  fabled  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  captive  Trojan  women  hav- 
ing  there  set  fire  to  the  Grecian  fleet  (vavg,  al(?6>),  a  circum- 
stance alluded  to  by  many  of  the  ancients,  but  with  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  as  to  the  soene  of  the  event.    The  use  which 
Virgil  has  made  of  this  tradition  is  well  known. 

4.  Croto  (Kp6T6)v),  called  by  the  Romans  more  commonly 
Crotona^  and  now  Cotrone^  was  situate  on  the  River  JE^nfi» 
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and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  states  of  Mag- 
na OtiBcia.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Mysoellus,  an  Achaean 
leader,  soon  after  Sybaris  had  been  colonized  by  a  party  of  the 
same  nation,  which  was  about  715  B.C.  According  to  some 
traditions,  however,  the  origin  of  Crotona  was  much  more  an- 
cient, and  it  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  hero  Croton. 
The  residence  of  Pythagoras  and  his  most  distinguished  follow- 
ers in  this  city,  together  with  the  overthrow  of  Sybaris  which 
it  accomplished,  and  the  exploits  of  Milo  and  several  other  Cro- 
toniat  victors  in  the  Oljrmpic  games,  contributed  in  a  high  de- 
gree to  raise  the  fiyne  of  Crotona.  Its  climate,  also,  was  pro- 
verbially excellent,  and  supposed  to  be  particularly  calculated 
for  producing  in  its  inhabitants  that  robust  frame  of  body  re* 
qnisite  to  insure  success  in  those  contests.  Hence  it  was  com- 
monly said  that  the  last  wrestler  of  Crotona  was  the  first  of 
the  other  Greeks.  This  city  was  also  celebrated  for  its  school 
of  medicine,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Demo- 
cedes.  However  brilliant  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Crotona 
its  triumph  over  Sybaris  may  appear,  that  event  must  be  re- 
garded also  as  the  term  of  her  own  greatness  and  prosperity, 
f«r  from  this  period  it  is  said  that  luxury  and  the  love  of  pleas- 
ure, the  usual  consequences  of  great  opulence,  soon  obliterated 
all  the  good  effects  which  had  been  produced  by  the  wisdom 
and  morality  of  Pythagoras.  As  a  proof  of  the  remarkable 
efaange  which  took  place  in  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  peq>le,  it 
is  said  that  on  their  being  subsequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Locrians,  an  army  of  130,000  Crotoniats  was  routed 
by  10,000  of  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagras.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  loss  they  experienced  in  this  battle,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  their  city  henceforth  rapidly  declined,  though 
it  was  still  a  considerable  city  when  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  ex- 
tending on  both  sides  of  the  ^sirus,  and  its  walls  embracing  a 
circumference  of  twelve  miles.  But  the  consequences  of  the 
war  which  ensued  between  that  king  and  the  Romans  proved 
so  ruinous  to  its  prosperity,  that  above  one  half  of  its  extent 
became  deserted,  and  the  ^sarus,  which  previously  flowed 
throng  the  town,  now  ran  at  some  distance  from  the  inhabit- 
ed part,  which  was  again  separated  from  the  fortress  by  a  va- 
cant space.  During  the  second  Punic  war  it  was  besieged  by  a 
combined  force  of  Carthaginians  and  Bruttians,  and  the  inhab- 
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itants,  who  were  redaoed  to  20,000,  were  unable  to  defend  the 
large  extent  of  their  walls.  They  surrendered,  and  afterward 
sought  a  refuge  among  their  anoient  enemies,  the  Liocrians. 
The  Romans  subsequently  sent  a  colony  to  this  place.  It  be* 
came  afterward  of  some  consequence  in  the  time  of  Belisarius, 
on  account  of  its  position,  and  was  made  by  him  a  chief  point 
in  his  operations  along  the  coast.  Its  harbor,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  of  the  best,  or  well  calculated  to 
afford  protection  against  storms  and  winds.  It  was  rather  what 
Polybius  calls  a  summer  harbor,  and  was  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  JEsdrus.  This  little  river  is  entitle(^  to  notice  from  its 
banks  being  made  the  scene  of  some  of  the  prettiest  buoolios 
in  Theocritus. 

Passing  the  celebrated  Lacinian  Promontory,  of  which  we 
have  elsewhere  spoken  (page  256),  and  the  three  promontories 
of  the  lapyges,  of  which  mentim  has  also  been  made  (tft.),  we 
first  find  several  navigable  rivers,  the  Targines,  now  Tocina  ; 
the  Arocha,  now  the  Crocha  or  Grocchio ;  the  SemiruSj  now 
Simmari;  and  the  CrotdluSy  now  Corace:  Near  this  last- 
mentioned  stream  we  find  the  station  marked  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  table  as  Castra  Hannibalis,  and  noticed  by  Pliny  as  sit- 
uate at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus  which  terminates 
Italy.  We  then  come  to,  5.  Scyllacium  or  Scplletium,  a  Greek 
city  of  considerable  note,  now  Squillace.  According  to  Strabo, 
it  was  colonized  by  the  Athenians  under  Mnestheus.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Cassiodorus.  Virgil  caUs  the  place  ^^  Navi^ 
ffagum^^  an  epithet  which  alludes  either  to  the  rocky  uid  dan- 
gerous shore  in  its  vicinity,  or  else  to  the  frequent  storms  which 
prevailed  in  this  quarter.  The  elder  Dionysius  at  one  time 
entertained  the  design  of  carrying  a  fortification  across  the 
isthmus  in  this  quarter,  which  would  have  been  the  means  6f 
cutting  off  the  more  southern  Greeks  firom  conununicating 
with  their  allies  to  the  north  of  this  narrow  peninsula ;  but  he 
was  prevented  by  the  latter  from  executing  his  plan.  The  dis- 
tance across  was  not  more  than  twenty  miles.  Passing  down 
the  coast,  we  come  to  the  little  river  ElUpdruSj  now  Calliparij 
rendered  memorable  from  a  severe  defeat  sustained  by  the  al- 
lied Greeks  on  its  banks  in  an  engagement  with  the  forces  of 
the  elder  Dionysius.  This  is  said  to  have  occurred  the  same 
year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauk. 
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Passiii^  the  Coeintwm  PromofUorium  (p.  256),  we  oome  to, 
6.  Cauhm  or  Cauloniay  originally,  perhaps,  Aulon^  on. the  left 
bank  of  the  Sagras^  and  one  of  the  earliest  colonies  founded  by 
the  AchflBans  on  these  shores.  It  held  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  republics  of  Magna  Grecia,  and  was  in  alliance 
with  Crotona  and  SybaHs,  It  was  razed  to  the  ground  by 
Dionysius,  who  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse,  while 
their  former  territory  was  added  to  that  of  the  Locrians.  Can- 
Ionia,  however,  must  have  subsequently  risen  from  its  ruins, 
since  we  are  told  that  during  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  it  espoused 
the  cause  of  Uiat  prince,  and  was,  in  consequence,  attacked  and 
pillaged  by  the  M amertini,  who  were  the  allies  of  the  Romans. 
The  inhabitants  migrated  to  Sicily,  and  the  town  was  occupied 
by  the  Bruttii,  who  defended  it  against  the  Romans  in  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  We  learn  from  Virgil  that  the  town  stood  on 
an  elevated  situation.  Its  site  is  phiced  by  the  Italian  topog- 
raphers at  Castro  Vetere,  but  this  reqxures  confirmation.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagras  that  the  memorable  overthrow 
of  the  Crotoniats  took  place,  when  they  were  defeated  by  a  force 
of  10,000  Locrians,  with  a  small  body  of  Rhegians.  So  extra- 
ordinary a  result  did  this  appear,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
verbial expression,  dXtiOiarefM  rcjv  inl  Hiypfi.  The  modem  Sa- 
gra  answers  to  the  ancient  Sagras. 

7.  Locrij  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished  republics 
of  Magna  Orsecia.  According  to  Strabo,  this  city  was  built, 
not  long  after  the  foundation  of  Crotona  and  Syracuse,  by  a 
body  of  Locrians  from  the  CrisssBan  Oulf,  who  are  designated 
by  tiie  name  of  OzdUe.  They  first  settled  near  the  promontory 
of  Zephyrium,  and  tiience  obtained  the  appellation  of  Epiziph^-^ 
riiy  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Locrians  of 
Greece.  They  removed,  however,  from  this  position  three  or 
four  years  afterward,  and  built  another  city  on  a  height  named 
Mount  Esqpis.  According,  however,  to  Ephorus,  another  Greek 
writer,  the  city  was  founded  by  a  band  of  Loch  Opuntii  and 
Epicnemidii.  Locri  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  prosperity  and 
fame  to  the  institutions  of  its  great  lawgiver  ZUeucus.  His 
laws,  which,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes,  con- 
tinued in  frill  force  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  are  said 
to  have  been  a  judicious  selection  from  the  Cretan,  LacedBsmo- 
nian,  and  Areopagitio  codes,  to  which  were  added  several  orig- 
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inal  enactments.  From  its  greater  proximity  to  Sicily,  Locri 
appears  to  have  been  involved  in  the  politics  of  that  conntry  at 
an  earlier  period  than  the  other  Italian  cities.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  Locrians  are  generally  mentioned  as  the  allies 
of  the  Syraonsans,  and  were  consequently  exposed  to  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  Athens.  The  alliance  which  this  city  contracted 
not  long  after  with  Dionysins  the  elder,  who  had  esponsed  Do- 
ris, the  daughter  of  one  of  its  principal  citizens,  is  regarded  by 
Aristotle  as  the  source  of  many  of  the  subsequent  troubles  of 
Locri.  And  more  particularly  was  this  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
younger  Dionysius,  who,  on  his  expulsion  from  Syracuse,  hav- 
ing  found  refuge  here,  secretly  introduced  a  number  of  his  sat- 
ellites, and  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  when  he  gave 
loose  to  all  the  vicious  propensities  of  his  nature.  He  was  af- 
terward reinstated  in  Syracuse  by  a  revolution,  and  the  citizens 
of  Locri  were  thus  delivered  from  an  obnoxious  tyrant.  When 
Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  Locri  was  occupied  by  a  part  of  his 
forces ;  but,  on  his  crossing  over  into  Sicily,  it  joined  the  Romans, 
after  having  put  the  Epirot  garrison  to  the  sword.  This  offence 
was  visited  with  the  severest  vengeance  of  the  incensed  mon- 
arch. In  the  second  Punic  war  it  sided  with  Hannibal,  but 
toward  the  close  of  the  contest  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  left  a  garrison  there  under  the  command  of  Q.  Ple- 
minius.  The  conduct  of  this  officer  and  his  troops  was  so  cruel 
and  licentious  that  the  senate  were  compeUed  to  interfere.  Ple- 
minius  was  removed,  and  ended  his  days  in  prison  at  Rome. 
The  site  of  Locri  is  to  be  found  near  the  modem  Otra4:e,  This 
modem  town  stands  on  a  hill,  which  is  probably  the  Mons  Es(h 
pis  of  Strabo,  and  where  the  citadel  was  doubtless  placed. 

8.  Orra  or  CTrta,  to  the  south,  on  the  coast,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Idomeneus.  Its  site  has  been  fixed  at  a  spot  called 
Palazzi.  The  Zephyrium  PromofUorium^  below  this  place,  is 
now  Capo  di  Bruzzanoy  and  the-jBTercttft^  Promonioriumj  to 
the  southwest,  is  now  Capo  Spartivento. 

Having  now  concluded  the  topography  of  the  eastern  coast, 
we  will  proceed  to  describe  that  portion  of  the  province  situated 
€ia  the  Mare  Inferum,  commencing  from  the  River  LaiiSj  which, 
as  before  remarked,  separated  the  Lucanian  from  the  Bruttian 
territory.  Starting  from  this  point,  we  come  to,  1.  CerilUe^ 
now  Cirella  Vecchia.    2.  Patycus^  now  Paola^  about  twenty- 
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four  miles  south  of  the  preoeding.  3.  Clampetia  or  Lampeiiaf 
as  the  name  was  written  by  the  Greeks  (Ao^fr^eta),  probably 
the  modem  Amantea.  4.  TMnaf  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sa^ 
bdiusy  now  the  SavtUo.  This  was  an  anoient  Greek  oiiyy  and 
said  to  have  been  a  odony  from  CrUona.  It  gave  name  to 
the  adjaoent  golf,  of  whioh  we  have  ahready  spoken  (page  268), 
Strabo  informs  ns  that  this  city  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal 
when  he  fonnd  he  oonld  no  longer  retain  it.  It  was  snbse« 
qiiently,  however,  restored,  and  is  mentioned  by  PUny  and 
Ptolemy.  Its  ruins  are  dose  to  the  town  of  Nocera,  about  five 
miles  from  the  coast.  5.  TemSsa  or  Tempsa^  to  the  southwest. 
This  was  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
copper  mines,  to  which  Homer  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the 
Odyssey  (i,  184).  This  circumstance,  however,  is  doubtfol, 
as  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Cyprus.  In  Strabo's 
time  these  mines  appear  to  have  been  exhausted.  The  site  of 
this  place  has  been  fixed  by  Cluverius  at  TarreLqppa^  6,Hip^ 
pomuaij  a  city  of  great  importance  and  celebrity,  situate  on  the 
coast.  It  was  founded  by  the  Epizephyrian  Locri.  Dionysioa 
the  elder  destroyed  it,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse. 
It  was  restored,  however,  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  then 
at  war  with  Uiat  prince.  Subsequently  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bruttii,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  for  a  short  time  by 
Agathocles.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  A.U.C.  560,  and  took 
the  name  of  Vibo  Vakntia.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  this 
town  by  Cicero,  who  resided  here  for  some  time,  on  the  estate 
of  his  friend  Sioa,  previous  to  his  quitting  Italy,  whence  he  had 
been  exiled.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  was  a  grove  and 
meadow  of  singular  beauty,  also  a  building  said  to  have  been 
constructed  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  and  called  Amalthaea's  horn. 
It  was  here,  probably,  that  the  women  of  the  city  and  its  vicin- 
ity assembled  on  certain  festivals,  to  gather  flowers  and  twine 
garlands  for  their  hair  in  honor  of  Proserpina,  who  had  herself, 
as  was  said,  frequented  this  spot  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to 
whom  a  magnificent  temple  was  here  erected.  The  site  of 
Hipponium  answras  to  that  of  the  modem  town  of  Monie 
Leone. 

7.  Medina  or  Mesnuij  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Mesimaj 
now  Medamay  which  retains  some  traces  of  the  ancient  name. 
This  was  a  city  of  cQUsiderable  importance,  and  of  Greek  origin, 
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having  been  colonized,  together  ^dth  Hipponimn,  by  the  Loori- 
ans.  Strabo  says  it  deriyed  its  name  from  a  fountain  in  its 
vicinity.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are  to  be  seen  between  Nico* 
tera  and  the  River  Medama.  Passing  down  the  coast,  we  come 
to  the  famous  rook  of  Scylla^  to  which  antiquity  attached  such 
ideas  of  terror,  and  opposite  was  the  equally  famous  Chatybdis. 
According  to  modem  travellers,  Soylla  is  a  lofty  rock  on  the 
Calabrian  shore,  with  some  caverns  at  the  bottom,  which,  by 
the  agitation  of  the  waves,  emits  sounds  resembling  the  barking 
of  dogs.  The  only  danger  is  when  the  current  and  wind  im- 
pel vessels  toward  the  rock.  Charybdis  is  not  a  whirlpool  or 
involving  vortex,  but  a  spot  where  the  waves  are  greatly  agi- 
tated by  pointed  rocks.  Strabo  iq[)eaks  of  the  ScyWeum  as  an 
elevated  cliff,  surrounded  on  nearly  every  side  by  the  sea,  but 
connected  with  the  land  by  a  low  isthmus  easily  accessible  on 
either  side.  This  peninsula  was  inclosed  by  a  fortification, 
which  AnaxUaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  raised  against  the  Tyrrhe^- 
ni  By  this  means  was  formed  a  commodious  haven,  where  he 
stationed  his  fleets  in  order  to  defend  the  straits.  We  must, 
therefore,  ascribe  to  this  prince  the  origin  of  the  town  of  ScyU 
liBum,  The  isthmus  has  now  disappeared,  owing  to  the  en* 
croachments  of  the  sea,  caused  by  the  cuirent  which  sets  in 
toward  the  Italian  coast. 

8.  Rhegium^  now  Reggio^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
flourishing  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  known  to  have  been 
founded  nearly  700  B.C.  by  a  party  of  Zancleans  from  Sicily,  to- 
gether with  some  Chaloidians  of  Euboea.  According  to  ^sohy- 
lus,  the  name  of  Rhegium  (T^iov)  was  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  great  catastrophe  which  had  once  separated  Italy  and  Sic- 
ily {fi^iywfUj  '^  to  break").  We  may  collect  from  different  pas- 
sages that  the  constitution  of  Rhegium  was  at  first  an  oli*> 
garchy.  Charondas,  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  CdtOna  in 
Sicily,  is  also  said  to  have  given  laws  to  the  Rhegians.  This 
form  of  government  lasted  nearly  two  hundred  years,  until 
Anaxilaus,  the  second  of  that  name,  usurped  the  sole  autiior- 
ity,  and  became  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  about  496  years  B.C. 
Under  this  prince  the  prosperity  of  Rhegium  reached  its  high« 
est  elevation.  Having  subsequently  recovered  its  independence, 
it  became  a  prey  to  adverse  factions,  and  did  not  obtain  a  sta* 
ble  government  until  after  many  revolutions  iu  its  intei'nal  ad«» 
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ministratioii.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Dionysius  the  elder,  and  the  remaining  inhabitants 
were  removed  to  Sicily.  Some  years  after  it  was  partly  re* 
stored  by  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Phobia,  This  place  sustained  great  injury  at  a  later  period 
from  the  repeated  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  occurred  not 
long  before  the  Social  War,  or  90  B.C.  It  was,  in  consequence, 
nearly  deserted,  when  Augustus,  after  having  conquered  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius,  established  here  a  considerable  body  of  veteran 
troops ;  and  Strabo  aflirms  that,  in  his  day,  this  colony  was  in 
a  flourishing  state.  Hence,  also,  the  appellation  of  Julium^ 
which  later  authors  have  applied  to  designate  this  town.  Few 
cities  of  Magna  Greecia  could  boast  of  having  given  birth  to 
so  many  distinguished  characters  as  Rhegium,  whether  states- 
men, philosophers,  men  of  letters,  or  artists  of  celebrity.  Among 
the  first  were  many  followers  of  Pythagoras,  who  are  enumera- 
ted by  lamblichus  in  his  life  of  that  philosopher.  Theagenes, 
Hippys,  Lyons,  snmamed  Butera,  and  Glaucus  were  histori- 
ans ;  Ibyous,  Cleomenes,  and  Lycus,  the  adoptive  father  of  Ly- 
cophron,  were  poets ;  Clearchus  and  Pythagoras  are  spoken  of 
as  statuaries  of  great  reputation ;  the  latter,  indeed,  is  said  to 
have  even  excelled  the  famous  Myron. 

What  relates  to  the  interior  of  Bruttium  will  not  detain  us 
long.  We  may  enumerate  the  following:  1.  Cansentia^  now 
Cosenzaj  near  the  sources  of  the  River  Crathis.  This  was  a 
town  of  great  note,  and  is  designated  by  Strabo  as  the  capital 
of  the  Bruttii.  It  was  taken  by  Hannibal  after  the  surrender 
of  Petilia,  but  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  toward 
the  end  of  the  war.  2.  Panddsia  Bruttiorumj  so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Pandosia  in  Lucania.  It  lay  to  the  southwest  of 
Consentia.  This  place  is  known  ia  tustory  as  having  witnessed 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  The  ruins 
of  Pandosia  are  probably  to  be  sought  near  the  village  of  Metu 
docinoj  between  Cosenza  and  the  sea.  Near  Pandosia  was  the 
River  ilcA^on,  now  Maresanto  or  Arcontij  of  which  mentioQi 
is  made  in  the  story  of  the  King  of  Epirus.  It  unites  with  the 
Crathis  near  Consentia. 

To  the  south  of  Consentia,  the  country  of  the  Bruttii  was 
anciently  covered  with  a  vast  extent  of  forest,  known  by  the 
name  of  SUa  Silva.    These  woods,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
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fir,  were  oelebrated  for  the  qoioiiity  of  pitch  which  they  yield- 
ed. Dioscorides  and  many  other  writers  have  noticed  the  piz 
Bruttioy  or  ^^  Bruttian  pitch."  Strabo  describee  the  Sila  SUva 
as  oooupying  an  extent  of  seyan  hundred  stadia,  or  eighty-seven 
mileS|  from  the  neighborhood  of  Rhegimn  northward.  These 
immense  forests  may  probably,  in  ancient  times,  have  famished 
the  Tyrrheni  with  timber  for  their  fleets,  as  we  know  they 
afterward  did  to  the  sovereigns  of  Sicily,  and  to  the  Athenians^ 

The  only  town  of  note  which  the  Bruttii  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  this  district  was  Mamertiumi  placed  by  Strabo  ap- 
parently in  the  interior  of  the  province,  above  Locri  and  Rhe- 
gimn. But,  though  this  writer  has  ascribed  it  to  the  Bmttii, 
it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  colony  of  those  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries  who  derived  their  name  from  Mamers,  the 
Oscan  Mars,  and  are  known  to  have  served  under  Agathocles 
and  other  princes  of  Sicily.  Here  they  seized  upon  the  city  of 
Messana  by  surprise,  which  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  We  know  that  the  Mamertini  were  employed 
by  the  Romans  against  Pyrrhus,  whom,  on  his  return  from  Sic- 
ily into  Italy,  they  ventured  to  attack  in  the  woods  and  defiles 
above  Rbegium.  The  site  of  this  place  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  modern  Oppido. 

We  have  now  completed  our  sketch  of  Italiaj  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  islands  of  Sicilian  Corsica^  and  Sardinia^  together 
with  the  JSolia  or  VulcaniiB  Insula^  adjacent  to  the  first 

I.    SiCILIA. 

(A.)     Name. 

I.  The  island  of  Sicilia  was  so  called  from  the  SicHliy  an  an- 
cient race,  who  came  from  Latiunij  and,  having  crossed  over 
into  this  island,  gave  it  their  name«  It  was  also  sometimes 
styled  Sicania^  from  the  Steam,  an  early  race,  whom  the  Si- 
ciUij  on  their  arrival  in  the  island,  found  already  established 
tiiere,  and  whom  tiiey  drove  to  the  western  and  southern  parts 
of  the  same. 

n.  Sicily  also  obtained  appellations  from  its  triangular  shape. 
Thus  it  was  caUed  TrifULcria  {Tpivatipla)  by  the  Greeks,  from 
its  thiee  promontories  (rpetc  &Kpa<)f  which  give  it  this  triangular 
form ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Latin  poets  often  empfoy 
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the  name  Triquitra.  According  to  Strabo,  the  appellation  of 
T\inacria  was  gradually  changed,  for  euphony'  sake,  into  Tri- 
nakiaj  although  some  modern  scholars  regard  this  latter  form 
of  the  name  as  the  earlier  one,  and  seek  to  connect  it  with  the 
Tkrinakia  of  Homer. 

m.  The  three  main  promontories  here  referred  to  are  Pelo-' 
ruMf  Pachynumj  and  Lilpb^eum,  to  which  we  will  presently 
revert ;  the  first  of  these  being  the  northeastern  cape,  the  sec- 
ond the  southeastern  one,  while  the  third  is  situate  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  island. 

(B.)     Sketch  op  the  History  op  Sicily. 

I.  Thb  legends  of  the  Greeks  speak  of  the  giants,  Cydoptt  and  LasirygSneM, 
who  inhabited  Sicily  previous  to  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  Sieani  are 
next  mentioned,  who  are  said  by  some  to  hsTe  been  Iberians  {Tkueyd.,  yi.,  3) 
from  the  River  Sicdmu  in  Ibiria.    Hence  some  modern  writers  regard  the  Si- 

'cam  as  a  Celtic  race,  and  seek  to  identify  the  Sicanu*  with  the  Seqtu^na  or  Sehu^ 

II.  According  to  tradition,  Ceres  taught  the  Sieani  to  plough  the  ground  and 
sow  com ;  Aristaeus  taught  them  to  cultivate  the  olive-tree  and  rear  bees ;  Dae- 
dalus the  art  of  building,  while  his  nephew  is  said  to  have  invented  the  saw  and 
other  mechanical  instruments.  Hercules  next  visited  Sicily,  built  Solo'js  and 
Motya,  as  well  as  other  towns,  established  laws,  and  repressed  and  punished 
robbers.  Through  the  veil  of  these  legends  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  history 
of  the  transition  of  Sicily  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  state. 

III.  The  Siculi  {^uteXol)  next  came  from  Italy,  and  occupied  the  eastern  part 
of  Sicily,  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Greeks  made  any  settlements  in 
the  island.  The  Siculi  drove  the  Sieani  to  the  southern  and  western  parts  of 
the  island^  to  which  they  gave  their  name  Sieelia.  They  buUt  ZaneUj  Enna^ 
Erbessus,  and  Hybla.  The  Phcenicians  are  said  to  have  colonized  Panormut, 
SoUns,  and  Motya.  Then  came  the  Elymaei,  who  are  said  to  have  built  Etymaf 
EfUeUa,  and  Egesta. 

IV.  In  the  year  760  B.C.,  a  colony  of  Chalcidians  from  Euboea,  and  Megari- 
ans,  led  by  the  Athenian  Thucles,  landed  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  they  found 
the  country  deserted,  the  Siculi  having  withdrawn  to  the  interior  in  consequence 
of  the  irruptions  of  the  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians.  These  Greek  colonists  built 
the  town  of  Naxos. 

y.  In  the  following  year  a  party  of  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians,  led  by  Ar» 
chias,  landed  in  the  island  of  Oriygia,  defeated  the  Siculi  who  inhabited  it,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  city  of  SyraeuMc.  Four  years  later,  the  Greeks- 
of  Naxos  drpve  the  Siculi  out  of  LeonHni  and  Caiana,  and  occupied  both  those 
towns.  About  712,  a  party  of  Rhodians  and  Cretans  built  Gela  on  the  south- 
ern coast.  In  course  of  time,  both  Syracuse  and  Gela  sent  colonies  to  other 
parts  of  the  island ;  a  colony  from  Gela  built  Agrigenium,  or,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  Aeragasj  and  the  Syracusans  colonized  Cam&rina.  A  colony  of  Me- 
garians  settled  at  Hybla,  and  afterward  built  SiHnut,  651  BC  Colonies  from 
Zancle  founded  M$Ue  and  Himera.  The  interior  of  the  country  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  Siculi,  under  their  respective  princes. 

YI.  The  Greek  towns  ^vemed  themselves  at  first  as  republics,  mostly  aria^ 
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tooratic,  as  Dorian  towns  genefally  wei^.  AHeirwaid,  howeTer,  some  eittieiis 
rose  to  be  tyrants  or  permanent  chief  magistrates.  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of 
Gela,  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguiahed  among  these.  He  flourished 
about  496  B.C.  He  defeated  the  Siculi,  took  Naxot  and  LeonHnif  and  obliged 
the  Syracusans  to  give  up  Camarina.  Haring  joined  Anaidlaiis,  tyrant  of  Rkt- 
gium,  they  surprised  ZaneU  and  shared  the  plunder  between  them.  Anaxilavs 
then  invited  a  party  of  Messenians  to  colonize  ZancU. 

YII.  PhaUris  was  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  from  about  B.C.  666  to  660.  Many 
stories,  probably  exaggerated,  are  told  of  hiti  cruelty.  He,  however,  extended  and 
consolidated  the  power  of  Agrigentum.  Phalaris  was  killed  in  a  popular  insnr* 
rection,  and  about  sixty  years  later  Theron  was  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  He 
raised  most  of  the  splendid  buildings  of  that  city,  and  conquered  Himera^  thus 
extending  the  dominion  of  Agrigentum  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island.  His  daughter  Demarata  married  GMon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who 
was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  early  Sicilian  princes.  Gelon  and  Theron  to- 
gether defeated  the  first  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians,  480  B.C.,  called  in  by 
the  people  of  SdiwuMf  and  also  by  Therillus,  tynmt  of  Himera,  who  had  been 
driven  away  by  Theron,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Carthage.  Syracuse  and  Agri* 
gentum  were  now  the  preponderating  states  in  Sicily.  Oelon  was  succeeded 
in  Syracuse  by  his  brother  Theron,  tyrant  of  Gela,  who  died  467  B.C.  His  soe- 
oessor  Thrasybdlus  being  driven  away  by  a  popular  insurrection,  Syracuse 
adopted  a  democratic  form  of  government. 

VIII.  The  people  of  Agrigentum  about  the  same  time  expelled  their  tynnl 
Tlirasydsus,  and  restored  the  democracy.  Empedoclea  is  said  to  have  framed 
a  new  constitution  for  Agrigentum,  and  Charondas  did  the  same  for  Tauromc- 
mum^  Catana,  Himerat  and  the  other  cities  of  Chalcidic  origin.  Between  462  and 
440  B.C.,  Sicily  was  distracted  by  an  internal  war  between  the  Siculi,  led  bgr 
their  king,  or  chief,  Deucetius,  and  the  states  of  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse.  It 
terminated  with  the  destruction  of  TVtfuuria,  a  stronghold  of  the  Siculi,  after  a 
desperate  resistance  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Syracusans  next  attacked  Le<m- 
fmt.  This  was  a  war  of  races,  the  Doric  cities  taking  part  with  Syracuse,  and 
the  Chalcidic  cities  with  Leontini.  The  latter,  being  the  weakest,  applied  to 
the  Athenians  for  assistance.  The  first  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  took  place 
4S7  B.C.,  but  it  led  to  no  decisive  result.  A  truce  was  concluded  between  the 
Sicilian  towns,  and  the  Athenians  withdrew  their  fleet,  B.C.  425.  A  new  quar- 
rel between  Egesta  and  SelinUM  led  to  the  second  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily, 
416  B.C.,  which  terminated  fataUy  for  the  Athenians.  The  Egestans,  being 
left  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies  of  Selinus,  applied  to  Carthage,  and  this  led 
to  the  second  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians  (409  B.C.),  who,  under  the 
command  of  Hannibal,  son  of  Giscon,  took  and  plundered  Selmus,  and  destroyed 
its  splendid  temples,  llie  Siculi  of  the  interior  having  joined  the  Carthaginians, 
their  united  forces  attacked  Himera,  which  stood  on  the  northern  coast,  took  it, 
and  destroyed  it  completely,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  its  foundation. 
The  Carthaginians  next  attacked  the  powerful  city  of  Agrigenhm,  and  after  a 
long  siege  took  and  destroyed  it. 

IX.  The  Carthaginians  now  settled  in  Sicily,  where  they  remained  for  about 
a  century  and  a  half,  till  the  first  Punic  war.  Syracuse  was  the  only  city  that 
efifectually  opposed  Carthage,  and  prevented  its  dominion  extending  over  the 
island.  After  a  succession  of  wars  between  Carthage  and  Syracuse,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  about  340  B.C.,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  retained  possession 
of  the  western  part  of  the  island,  the  River  Hilycut  forming  the  boundary  of 
their  dominions  on  that  side.    lAlybtBum,  Eryx^  and  Panormut  were  their  prin- 
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eipal  seUlements,  and  they  flourished  by  commerce.  The  other  towns  fonkied 
a  league,  of  which  Syracuse  was  the  head.  Titnoleon  invited  fresh  Greek  col- 
onies to  repeople  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  other  places  which  had  been  devasta- 
ted during  the  war. 

X.  The  GaTthaginians  availed  themselves  of  the  civil  dissensfcma  of  Syracuae 
Md  of  a  war  between  Agathodes,  tyrant  of  that  city,  and  th»  people  of  Agri- 
gentum,  to  interfere  as  mediators,  when,  in  reward  for  their  mediation,  they  se- 
cured an  extension  of  territory,  by  which  Sdinus,  HeracUa,  and  the  Tkemut 
Himeretue*  were  included  within  the  Garthaginian  possessions,  which  now  ex- 
tended eastward  to  the  River  HimertL.  Freah  civil  disaeDsioDs  in  Syracuse 
eaoouraged  the  Garthaginians  again  to  attack  that  city,  which  thereupon  called 
Pyrrhus  to  its  assistance.  Pyrrhus  came  and  drove  the  Garthaginians  out  of 
the  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  strong  town  of  Lilybaum,  which  he  could 
iiot  take,  and  he  suddenly  abandoned  Steily  to  its  own  dissensions  and  the  merej 
of  the  Garthaginians.  It  was  lucky  for  Sjrracuse,  in  this  emergency,  that  it 
ibund  in  Hiero  II.  a  citizen  equal  to  the  task  of  saving  his  country. 

XI.  After  this  followed  the  struggle  in  Sicily  between  the  Romans  and  Gai^ 
thaginians  during  the  first  Punic  war.  At  the  ^nd  of  that  war  the  Romans  suc- 
ceeded the  Garthaginians  in  the  possession  of  the  western  part  of  Sicily,  Hiero 
n.,  king  of  Syracuse,  retaining  possession  of  the  eastern  part  as  ally  of  Rome. 
His  son  Hieronymus  imprudently  quarrelled  with  Rome  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  the  result  was  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  by  the  Romans  aft- 
er his  deatli ;  and  thus  the  Romans  became  possessed  of  the  whole  island, 
whidi  they  administered  as  a  province  under  a  pretor.  The  character  of  thai 
administration  has  been  transmitted  to  us  through  Gicero,  in  his  Orations  against 
Verres,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  very  worst  species  of  misgovemment. 

XII.  About  134  B.G.  the  first  Servile  War  broke  out  in  Sicily,  caused  by  the 
in  treatment  of  the  numerous  slaves,  who  had  become  ahnost  the  only  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil.  The  insurgents  took  possession  of  Enna.  ravaged  the  countiy 
around,  defeated  four  Roman  praetors,  and  surprised  Tauromenium.  They  were 
at  last  reduced  by  the  consul  Rupilius.  About  Kit  B.C.  another  and  more  form!* 
dable  insurrection  broke  out  in  Sicily,  among  a  class  of  men  bom  ftee,  who  had 
been  brought  thither  from  other  Roman  provinces,  to  be  engaged  as  hired  la- 
borers, and  were  afterward  put  in  chains  and  confounded  with  the  common 
slaves.    This  movement,  also,  was  with  difficulty  quelled. 

XIII.  Some  time  after  this  came  the  praetorsbip  of  Verres,  and  his  wholesale 
spoliations  of  Sicily.  During  the  wars  of  the  triumvirate,  Sicily  was  ibr  a  time 
in  possession  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  wim  at  last  defeated  by  Octavianus. 
After  his  assumption  of  supreme  power,  ti^  latter  restored  many  towns  in  Sio- 
fly,  and  sent  colonies  to  Tauromenium^  Catana^  Thermat  ffmerenae*,  pMnormmi, 
Syracuse,  Himera,  and  other  places.  Finding  the  extent  of  Syracuse  too  large 
to  be  filled  again,  he  contented  himself  with  colonizing  the  island  of  OrtygU^ 
which  has  constituted  ever  since  the  modem  town. 

XIV.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Sicily  under  the  empire,  except  that 
Christianity  spread  early  into  the  island,  and  that  a  persecutioD  of  the  Christiana 
took  place  under  Nero.  About  A.D.  440,  the  Vandals  under  Qenseric  landed 
ftom  Africa  on  the  westem  coast  of  Sicily,  and  took  Lilybaenm.  Theodbrie^ 
the  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  added  Sicily  to  his  continental  domfmens.  In  the^year 
634,  Belisarius  reconquered  Sicily  for  the  Emperor  Justinian.  In  837  the  Sar- 
acens landed,  and  held  the  island  under  their  sway  untU  1037,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Normans. 
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(C.)     Mountains. 

I.  Mons  ErpXj  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  island,  now 
MatUe  Santo  Jvliano.  On  its  summit  stood  a  famous  temple 
of  Venus  Erycina^  and  on  its  western  declivity  the  town  ci 
Eryx. 

U.  Hercsi  Monies  ("Hpoco  hpfi)y  or  Mountains  of  Juno,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  island,  now  Monti  Son. 

m.  Nebrodes  Monies  {^evfHodri  Spi;),  the  main  chain  in  the 
island,  running  along  the  northern  part  from  east  to  west,  and 
being,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  Apennines.  Particular 
names  were  also  given  to  different  parts  of  the  chain.  Thus 
the  Hercei  Montes^  already  mentioned ;  Mons  Neptunius,  near 
Messana ;  Mons  Crates^  in  the  western  part  of  the  island ; 
Monies  Ghmelliy  to  the  south  of  Panormus,  &c. 

IV.  JEtna  Mons,  a  lofty  and  celebrated  volcano,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  island,  now  MongibellOj  a  name  evidently 
derived  from  the  Italian  Monie  and  the  Arabic  Jebel  (or  Gibel)^ 
both  signifyiDg  "  a  mountain."  It  is  ninety  miles  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  attains,  by  a  gradual  ascent,  to  the 
height  of  10,874  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Catania 
(the  ancient  Catana),  which  stands  at  the  foot,  to  the  summit, 
IS  thirty  miles,  and  the  traveller  passes  through  three  distinct 
zones,  called  the  cultivated,  the  woody,  and  the  desert.  The 
summit  of  the  mountain  consists  of  a  conical  hill,  containing  a 
crater  about  two  miles  in  circumference. 

Ob8.  The  silence  of  Homer  respecting  the  fires  of  i£tna  has  given  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  the  mountain  in  kis  time  was  in  the  same  state  of  repoee  as  Yesn- 
▼ins  in  the  days  of  Strabo.  The  earliest  writers  who  make  mention  of  iEtna 
and  its  eruptions  are  the  author  or  the  Orphic  poems  (Argranaut.,  v.  12),  and  more 
particularly  Pindar  {Pyth.,  i,  21).  Thucydides  is  next  in  order.  He  speaks  of 
the  stream  of  lava  which  in  his  time  (11.0.  426)  desolated  the  territory  of  Ga- 
tana.  He  asserts  that  this  was  the  third  Qiuption  of  lava  on  record  since  the 
Greeks  had  been  settled  in  Sicily.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  an  eruption  396 
B.C.,  which  stopped  the  Carthaginian  army  ia  their  march  from  Messana  to 
StyracQse,  and  obliged  them  to  go  round  the  whole  base  of  the  mountain  in  or- 
der to  reach  Catana.  This  stream  of  lava  may  be  seen  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  mountain,  near  Giaiu,  extending  over  a  breadth  of  mote  than  two  miles, 
and  having  a  length  of  twenty-four,  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  its  final 
lennination  in  the  sea.  The  whole  number  of  eruptions  on  record  is  said  to  be 
eighty-one. 
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of  the  Longum  Pramontoriumy  now  Cape  Lungo.  9.  Enn^ 
cuSy  now  the  Miranda.  10.  Asindrus^  now  the  Falconaraj  or, 
acoording  to  otiiers,  the  Fiume  di  Noio.  This  last,  however, 
appears  to  oorreqpond  rather  to  the  Phtemcus.  11.  HeloruSj 
now  the  Abi$so. 

On  the  sontheni  and  soothwestem  ooast  we  have,  1.  Motff^ 
cdnuSj  now  the  Stco/t,  flowing  by  CasmefuSy  tiie  modem  SiccUi. 
2.  HirminitiSj  now  Fiume  di  Bagusa,  entering  the  sea  at  Can- 
canay  the  modern  Longobardo.  3.  Hippdrii,  now  the  Carinay 
passing  by  Camarma.  4.  AchdieSy  now  the  Drillo.  5.  GMa^ 
now  jPfwrn^  df  Terra  Nuowiy  passing  by  the  city  <^  Cfeto. 
6.  Himfyray  the  soathem  part  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Fi^ 
ume  SalsOy  in  ccmseqnence  of  the  saline  taste  oommmiioated  to 
its  waters  by  a  salt  spring :  tiie  northern  part  is  oaUed  Fimne 
di  Pollina.  This  river,  as  already  remarked,  separated  at  «ie 
time  the  Carthaginian  dependenoies  from  those  (tf  Syraoose. 
This  must  not  be  oonfoonded  with  another  and  smaller  river 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  northern  ooast.  7.  CarnMcuSy  now 
the  Naro.  8.  AcrdgaSy  now  Girgentiy  passing  by  the  city  of 
AcragoB  or  Agrigenium.  9.  Halpcus^  now  the  Plaianiy  and 
which  formed  for  some  time  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Carthagin* 
ian  dependencies.  10.  CrimissuSy  now  Fiume  di  St.  Bartolo^ 
meo.  On  its  banks  Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginians. 
Some  erroneonsly  make  it  a  branoh  ot  the  Hypsas,  and  give  it 
the  modem  name  of  Betid  destro.  11.  Hyp$asy  now  the  Beliciy 
flowing  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  east  of  Selinus.  12.  HtUycus^ 
now  the  Arenay  not  to  be  oonfoonded  with  the  larger  river  of 
that  name  already  mentioned.  13.  MazdruSy  now  Fiume  di 
Mazzaira.  14.  Sosriusy  now  Fiume  di  Marsaloy  a  little  be- 
low Lilybaumy  the  modem  Marsala. 

On  the  northern  ooast  we  have,  1.  BathySy  now  the  lati^ 
emptying  into  the  Sinus  Segestdnus.  2.  OrethuSy  now  the 
OrfeiOy  eropiying  into  the  sea  at  Panarmusy  the  modem  Pa*^ 
lermo.  3.  Eleuik^ruSy  now  the  Bajariay  to  tiie  east  c^  Panor^ 
mus.  4.  HimSray  now  St.  LeonardOy  emptying  into  the  sea 
near  the  city  of  JBimera.  5.  MondluSy  now  the  Pollinay  fall- 
ing into  the  sea  near  Apollomay  the  modem  PoUina.  6.  Al0» 
suSy  now  the  Pattineoy  passing  by  the  city  Alwsa.  7.  Tinue* 
thusy  now  Fiume  di  Naso.  8.  HeRcoUy  now  Oliveroy  empty- 
ing into  the  sea  near  T^yndariSy  the  modem  Tindaro.    9.  Lorn* 


gOnas,  now  Fiume  di  Cattro  Reale,  betweeo  Tj/ndaria  and 
MyltB,  the  modem  Melazzo. 
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other  than  an  unlucky  place,  and  always  undergoing  changes, 
and  no  Greek  city  ever  contained  within  its  wall  a  more  mixed 
population.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  re- 
built by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  remained  for  some  time 
under  his  sway  and  that  of  his  son.  At  a  subsequent  period 
it  was  seized  by  the  Mamertini,  a  band  of  Campanian  merce- 
naries, who  slew  the  males,  and  took  the  females  to  wife,  and 
called  the  city,  at  the  same  time,  Mamertini.  The  movements 
of  the  Mamertines  subsequently  gave  rise  to  the  first  Punic 
war.  A  Roman  <x)lony  wad  afterward  planted  here.  Messina 
now  answers  to  the  ancient  city. 

2.  Taurom6nium,  now  TaorminOj  between  Messana  and  Ca- 
tena, originally  built  by  the  Sipuli  on  the  rock  Taurus,  and 
subsequently  colonized  by  a  number  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  neighboring  but  ruined  city  of  Naxos.  3.  Naocos,  to  the 
south  of  the  preceding,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Chalcidians  and 
Megarians,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  founded  Leontini,  It  was 
destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  The  old  inhabitants,  to- 
gether with  some  new  comers,  settled  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, and  colonized  TauroTn^nium.  4.  Cdtdna,  now  Catania, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  five  years  after 
the  settlement  of  Carthage.  Hiero  transferred  the  inhabitants 
to  Leontini,  but  after  his  death  they  returned  and  once  more 
occupied  the  place.  Dionysius  afterward  got  possession  of  the 
city,  sold  part  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  settled  here  a 
body  of  his  mercenaries  called  Campani.  Catana  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  during  the  first  Punic  war.  5.  Leontini, 
to  the  southwest,  now  Lentini.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
firom  the  city  of  Naxos,  already  mentioned,  and  was  situate  in 
the  Campi  Leontini  or  Leestrygonii,  where  Ceres  was  said  to 
have  scattered  the  wheat.  Ledntini  eventually  sank  under  the 
superior  power  of  Syracuse,  and  its  quarrel  with  the  latter  city 
led  to  the  first  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily.  The  celebrated 
Gt)rgia6  was  a  native  of  this  place.  6.  Hybla  Parva,  a  little 
above  Syracuse.  It  was  also  denominated  Galaotis,  but  more 
frequently  Megdra,  or  Megara  Hyblcea,  and  was  famed  for  its 
bees  and  honey.  There  were  two  other  places  of  the  same 
name  in  Sicily,  one  south  of  Mount  ^tna,  and  the  second  to 
the  east  of  Gela.  7.  Thapsus,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of 
the  preceding,  and  founded  by  a  colony  from  it,  on  a  peninsula 
now  called  Penisola  dei  Bagnoli. 
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gia  and  the  lower  part  of  Acradina,  and  all  the  npper  city  was 
already  abandoned  in  the  time  of  Augastas.  The  Saracens,  in 
the  ninth  century,  plundered  and  devastated  Syracuse,  which 
contained  till  then  100,000  inhabit^ts,  and  from  that  time 
Qrtygia,  or  the  island,  has  been  the  only  part  inhabited. 

9.  Helaruniy  below  Syracuse,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Helorus.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  castle  or  fortified  post, 
with  a  good  fishery  attached  to  it ;  but  it  was,  in  truth,  a  very 
ancient  city,  and  a  place  of  some  importance  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Greeks.  The  adjacent  country  was  very  fertile  and 
beautiful,  and  hence  Ovid  calls  it  the  "Helorian  Tempo." 
The  remains  of  this  city  are  called  Muri  Ucci. 

On  the  southern  and  southwestern  coast  we  find,  1.  Cama* 
rinaj  on  the  River  HippariSj  a  colony  of  Syracuse.  This  vns 
a  most  unfortunate  city,  having  been  several  times  destroyed, 
and  as  often  rebuilt.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  place  the  river 
formed  a  low  island,  covered  at  high  water,  but,  when  the  tide 
fell,  converted  into  a  marsh.  This  marsh  proving  unhealthy, 
the  inhabitants  consulted  an  oracle  whether  they  should  drain 
it.  Although  the  oracle  dissuaded  them,  they  drained  it,  and 
<^ned  a  way  to  their  enemies  to  come  and  plunder  the  city. 
Hence  arose  the  proverb,  from  the  words  of  the  oracle,  fiij  kCvu 
Kofiaplvav^  ^^  Move  not  Camarina,"  applied  to  those  who,  by 
removing  one  evil,  bring  on  a  greater.  The  ruins  of  this  place 
are  found  at  Torre  di  Camerina,  2.  G^/a,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  It  was  found- 
ed by  a  party  of  Rhodians  and  Cretans,  712  B.C.,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily,  so 
that,  one  hundred  and  eight  years  after  its  own  foundation,  it 
colonized  the  celebrated  city  of  Agrigentum.  This  state  of 
prosperity  continued  until  the  time  of  Gelon,  who  removed  a 
large  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse.  After  this  it  sank 
in  importance,  and  never  recovered  its  former  power.  Phintias, 
at  length,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  built  a  small  and  commodious 
city,  called  after  his  own  name,  and  transferred  to  it  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Gela,  which  from  this  period  (four  hundred  and  four 
years  after  its  foundation)  ceased  to  exist.  On  a  part  of  the 
ancient  site  stands  the  mibdem  Terra  Nuova.  The  plains 
around  Crela  (Campi  Oeloi)  were  famed  for  their  fertility  and 
beauty.    3.  Refugium  Oela,  nearer  the  coast.     The  term  re^ 
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On  the  western  and  northern  coasts  we  have,  1.  Lilybcsumj 
near  the  promontory  of  the  same  name.  It  was  the  principal 
fortress  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  is  said  to  have  heen 
founded  by  them  as  a  stronghold  in  this  quarter  against  Diony- 
sius  of  Syracuse.  It  received  as  a  part  of  its  population  the 
remaining  inhabitants  of  the  old  Phoenician  settlement  of  Mo- 
*ya^  lying  to  the  north  of  it,  after  that  place  had  been  taken  by 
Dionysius.  The  strength  of  its  fortifications  was  evinced  by 
its  holding  out  against  Pyrrhus,  after  all  the  other  Carthagin- 
ian cities  in  Sicily  had  yielded  to  his  arms.  It  afterward  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  by  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
which  brought  the  whole  of  the  island  into  their  power,  and  they 
subsequently  used  it  as  the  harbor  whence  their  fleets  sailed 
for  the  reduction  of  Carthage.  In  a  later  age,  Cicero  caUs  it 
'^  splendidissima  civitas?^  The  modem  Marsala  occupies  the 
southern  half  of  the  ancient  city.  2.  Mofya^  to  the  north,  a 
Phoenician  settlement,  on  a  small  island,  now  called  di  Mezze: 
Its  inhabitants  w^e  transplanted  by  Himiloo  to  Lilybeeum, 
after  the  former  place  had  been  taken  by  Dionysius.  Up  to 
this  time  it  had  been  an  important  naval  post  of  Carthage. 

3.  Drepdnum  or  DrepdTia^  to  the  north,  now  Trapani.  It  took 
its  name  from  the  curvature  of  the  shore  in  this  quarter  re- 
sembling a  scythe  {dphravov).  This  place  was  founded  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  by  the  Cartha^ian  com- 
mander Hamilcar,  who  removed  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx 
and  other  places  adjacent.  Drepanum  and  Lilybaeum  formed 
the  two  most  important  maritime  cities  held  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  Sicily.  Off  this  place,  near  the  Mgdtes  Insulce,  was 
fought  the  famous  naval  battle  between  the  Romans,  com- 
manded by  Lutatius  Catulus,  and  the  Carthaginians  under 
Hannp.  The  Romans  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  first  Punic  war.  Virgil  makes  JBneas  to  have  lost 
his  father  Anchises  here,  a  poetic  anachronism  worth  noting. 

4.  Eryx^  to  the  northeast,  founded,  in  all  probability,  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  situate  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  mount- 
ain of  the  same  name.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  who,  a  short  time  previous,  had  taken 
it  by  storm,  and  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Drepanum. 
It  soon  revived,  however,  owing  to  the  celebrity  of  the  adjacent 
tenq>le  of  Venus  Eryoina,  which  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
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siohorus.  5.  Cephalasdium^  a  fortified  post,  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Himera,  afterward  to  the  Carthaginians,  now  Ce^ 
falu  6.  Calctcta  ("  beautiful  shore,"  jcoAi)  oKrri)^  so  called 
from  its  situation.  Vestiges  of  it  are  to  the  north  of  the  mod- 
em  Carofiia.  7.  Agathyrna,  a  city  of  the  Siculi,iiear  the  mod- 
em hamlet  of  Santa  Agatha.  8.  Tynddris^  founded  by  Dio» 
uysius  the  elder,  and  which  became  in  time  an  important  city. 
It  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Helicon,  and  answers  to  the  mod- 
em Tindaro,  Part  of  the  ancient  site,  however,  has  been  in- 
undated by  the  sea.  9.  MplcBf  now  Milazzo^  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  MplaSj  now  the  Mela.  Between  this  place  and  a 
station  named  Nauldchus^  farther  to  the  east,  the  fleet  of  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius  was  defeated  by  that  of  Octavianus  under  the 
command  of  Agrippa. 

In  the  interior  of  Sicily  we  may  notice  the  following :  1.  iVbcp, 
northeast  of  Mount  ^tna,  now  Noara.  2.  Tiisa^  to  the  south- 
west of  the  preceding,  and  at  the  foot  of  ^tna,  now  Randazzo. 
3.  JEtnaj  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  mountain  of  that  name. 
Its  first  name  was  Inessa  or  Inessos.  It  was  changed  to  that 
of  jEtna  when  the  remains  of  the  colony  were  settled  here, 
which  Hiero  had  established  at  Catana,  and  which  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  latter  place  by  the  Siculi.  Hiero  had  called 
Catana  by  the  name  of  ^Etna,  and  the  new  comers  applied  it 
to  the  city  which  now  furnished  them  with  an  abode.  At  a 
subsequent  period  we  find  the  elder  Dionysius  in  possession  of 
the  place,  a  post  of  much  importance  to  him,  since  it  command- 
ed the  road  from  Catana  to  the  western  parts  of  the  island. 
The  ancient  site  now  bears  the  name  of  Castro.  4.  CenturlpcBy 
to  the  southwest,  a  very  ancient  city  of  the  Siculi,  rich  by  rea- 
son of  its  agriculture,  and  its  trade  in  salt  and  saf&on.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Celsns.  The  modern  Centorbi  marks  the 
ancient  site.  5.  AdrdnuMy  to  the  northwest  of  the  city  of 
^tna,  founded  by  Dionysius  the  elder,  and  named  after  thei 
native  deity  Hadrdnus.  It  is  now  Aderno,  6.  Hybla  Major^ 
a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  of  the  city  of  ^tna,  on  a  hill 
named  Hybla,  and  near  the  River  Synuetkus.  It  was  famotis 
for  its  honey  and  bees.  It  is  now  Patemo.  There  were  two 
other  places  of  the  same  name  in  Sicily :  one,  oaUed  Megdra 
Hyblcda,  already  mentioned,  and  a  little  above  Syracuse,  on  the 
sea-coast ;  and  another,  called  Hybla  Hercea,  to  the  east  of  Gila. 
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This  last  is  now  Calata  Gfirane,  7.  Agyrtumy  some  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Mtna^  and  the  birth-place  of  Diodoros 
Siculus.  Its  ruins  are  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Filippo  d^Agyro, 
8.  Enna^  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  seats  of  the  Siooli.  It  was  celebrated  over  the  whole 
island,  not  so  much  for  its  size  and  opulence  as  for  its  being 
the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Ceres.  The  adjacent  country  was 
remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  in  the  plains  of  Enna  Proser- 
pina was  fabled  to  have  been  sporting  when  she  was  carried  off 
by  Pluto.  Enna  was  regarded  as  the  navel  of  Sicily,  and  here 
Ceres  and  Proserpina  had  one  of  their  most  sacred  temples. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  place  is  occupied  by  the  modem  Castro 
Giovanni,  but  nearly  all  traces  of  the  blooming  meads  in  its 
vicinity  have  disappeared. 

9.  PaRca,  southwest  oiLeontini,  a  strong  place  of  the  Siouli, 
and  having  in  its  vicinity  the  famous  lakes  of  the  deities  called 
Palici.  These  lakes  were  properly  the  craters  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes, and  of  unknown  depth,  and  emitted  a  strong  sulphu- 
reous stench.  If  one  swore  by  these  waters  and  perjured  him- 
self, it  was  supposed  to  be  followed  by  some  supemattiral  pun* 
ishment.  The  city  of  Palica  was  already  in  ruins  in  the  time 
of  Diodorus  Siculus.  10.  Triocdlaj  southeast  of  Selinus,  and 
near  the  River  Crimissus.  It  was  at  one  time  the  residence 
of  Tryphon,  king  of  the  slaves,  in  the  Sicilian  slave  rebellion ; 
and  it  derived  its  name  from  its  threefold  advantages  (rpia 
KoXd)  of  strong  situation,  good  water,  and  extensive  trade  in 
wine  and  oil.  Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  near  the  modem 
Calata  Bellotta, 

Each  of  the  three  main  promontories  of  Sicily  had  a  celebra- 
ted temple  either  on  or  near  it.  At  Pelorum  was  that  of  Nep- 
tune, at  Pachynum  that  of  Apollo,  and  on  Mount  Eryx,  not 
far  from  LilybtBUfHj  was  that  of  Venus.  The  ancient  poets 
fabled  that  the  giant  Typhoeus  was  buried  under  Sicily,  Pel^ 
mm  and  Pachynum  being  placed  on  either  arm,  Lilybceum  on 
his  feet,  and  iBtna  on  his  head,  and  that  the  earthquakes  and 
eruptions  of  iBtna  were  caused  by  his  attempts  to  move. 
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II.    JEOLIJE    INSULA. 

I.  These  were  situate  to  the  north  of  Sicily,  and  were  called  JESUa,  from  their 
having  formed  the  fabled  domain  of  ^olas,  god  of  the  winds.  They  were  also 
called  Vvkama  (in  Greek  HephastiiideM)^  from  their  volcanic  character ;  and  like- 
wise LipSretE,  from  lApara,  the  largest  of  the  number. 

II.  The  group  consists  of  seven  islands,  and  their  names,  according  to  Mela, 
were  as  follows:  LipSra,  OsteodeM^  Heradia,  Did^me,  Phanieiiga,  Hvtra^  and 
Strongylt.  Pliny  and  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  however,  substitute  ErieiUa  and  £iim- 
f/nus  for  Osteodes  and  HeraeUa. 

III.  These  islands  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  Homer*s  UXayK' 
Toi,  or  "  wandering  islands.'*  The  island  of  Lipara  was  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  group,  and  is  now  Lipari,  giving  their  modem  name  to  the 
whole  cluster.  The  island  of  Strongylt  was  so  named  by  the  Greeks  on  ac- 
count of  its  round  fonn  (Zrpo/yi^Xi?,  scil.  v^tfof,  "  the  round  island"),  and  is  now 
Strombolii  celebrated  for  its  continual  volcano.  The  ancients  made  this  island 
the  residence  of  .£olus,  monarch  of  the  winds ;  and  Pliny  gives  us  the  germ 
of  the  whole  fable,  when  he  states  that  the  inhabitants  could  tell  three  days 
beforehand,  from  the  smoke  of  the  volcano,  what  winds  were  going  to  blow. 

III.   MELlTA   AND    GAULUa 

I.  MetUat  now  Maltdf  lay  sixty  miles  southeast  of  Sicilia.  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  Scylax,  but  is  considered  by  him  as  belonging  to  Africa,  from  its  having 
Punic  inhabitants,  and  being  no  farther  from  Africa  than  from  Sicily.  The 
earlier  Greek  historians  do  not  mention  it,  since  it  was  regarded  as  a  Cartha- 
ginian island,  and  lay  without  their  historical  limits. 

II.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  the  first  that  gives  us  ^ny  account  of  it.  "  lliers 
are,"  he  says,  **over  against  that  part  of  Sicily  which  lies  to  the  south,  three 
islands,  at  a  distance  in  the  sea,  each  of  which  has  a  town,  and  safe  ports  for 
ships  overtaken  by  tempests.  The  first,  called  MeHtCt  has  several  excellent  har- 
bors. The  inhabitants  are  very  rich,  inasmuch  as  they  exercise  many  trades, 
uid,  in  particular,  manufacture  cloths  remarkable  for  their  softness  and  fine- 
ness. Their  houses  are  large,  and  splendidly  ornamented  with  projections  and 
stucco  {yelaaoig  koI  Kovidfioai).  The  island  is  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  who, 
trading  to  the  western  ocean,  use  it  as  a  place  of  refuge,  because  it  has  excel- 
lent ports,  and  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Next  to  this  island  is  another, 
named  OauluSf  with  convenient  harbors,  which  is  also  a  colony  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians." The  island  of  Gaulus,  here  mentioned,  is  the  modem  Gozo.  The  third 
island  of  Diodoras  was  Cercina,  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  now  Kerhne. 

III.  MelUa  is  said  to  have  been  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Greeks ;  bat, 
however  this  may  be,  the  Carthaginians  obtained  possession  of  it  B.C.  402.  In 
the  first  Punic  war  it  was  plundered  by  the  Roman  consul  Atilius.  In  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  was  regarded  henceforth 
as  an  appendage  to  the  province  of  Sicily.  Its  commerce  declined  under  its 
new  masters,  and  the  island  became  a  not  unfrequent  haunt  of  pirates.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  its  temple  of  Juno  was  rich  enough  to  be  an  object  of 
plunder  to  the  rapacious  Verres,  when  he  was  prsetor  of  Sicily.  The  linen  cloth 
of  Malta  was  considered  an  article  of  luxury  at  Rome. 

lY.  Alter  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  death  of  Constantino,  this 
island  was  included  in  the  share  allotted  to  Constantius.    It  fell  subsequenttf 
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(C.)    Promontories* 

1.  Fremontorium  Sderum,  tbe  north  land's  end,  now  Capo  Cforso.  S.  Attnm 
JVMiMmtortvfn,  now  Capo  d^Aceu^aalOt  on  tbe  westem  side.  9.  ViribaUum  Fr^ 
montoriumj  now  Capo  di  Oargalo,  on  tbe  same  side.  4.  Rkmm  Promontorium, 
to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  now  Capo  di  Feno.  6.  Marinum  Ftomoniorhtmf 
DOW  Capo  di  Caaa  Barhariea, 

(D.)     Products   of   Corsica. 

Rosin ;  honey  of  a  bitter  taste,  in  consequence  of  the  great  abundance  of  yew- 
trees  {taxi)  in  the  island ;  wax,  subsequently  wine,  oil,  dec.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  eastern  coast,  where  the  Romans  had  their  settlements,  was 
the  only  quarter  that  was  well  cultivated. 

(E.)     Inhabitants  of   Corsica. 

I.  The  inhabitants,  called  Corn  or  Cymiit  were,  according  to  Seneca,  an 
Iberian  race ;  and  this  remark  of  bis  is  of  considerable  value,  since  be  himself 
was  a  native  of  Spain.  They  lived,  after  a  patriarchal  fashion,  on  milk  and 
cheese,  and  hence  were  long  lived.  These  aboriginals  were  mixed  with  Tyr- 
rhenians and  Ligyans. 

U.  The  Phocfean  Greeks  founded  the  town  of  Alalia,  Their  subsequent 
movements  have  already  been  referred  to. 

(F.)     Cities  OF  Corsica. 

1.  Clunium,  in  the  north,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  near  the  Fro- 
montorium  Sacrum ;  now  Santa  Catharina.  2.  Mantinorum  Oppidum,  to  the 
south  of  tbe  preceding,  now  Battia.  3.  Mariana^  to  the  south,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  TavdUif  now  the  Golo.  It  was  founded  by  Marius.  4.  Alalia,  to  the  south, 
at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Rhotanust  now  the  Tavignano.  It  was  founded,  as  already 
stated,  by  the  Phoceans,  when  they  left  their  native  city  in  Ionia,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  rule  of  Cyrus.  It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  Sylla,  and  became 
the  capital  of  the  island.  From  this  period  we  find  the  name  written  Aleria. 
The  modern  appellation  is  also  Aleria.  5.  Talcinum^  in  the  interior,  to  the  north- 
west of  tbe  preceding.  It  is  now  Taldmo.  6.  Centurinumt  in  the  north,  on  tbe 
western  side  of  the  island,  and  near  the  PromotUorium  Sacrum.  It  is  now  Cem- 
turi.  7.  Palanta,  some  distance  to  the  southwest  of  the  precedi|ig,  and  near  the 
western  coast.  It  is  now  Balagna.  8.  Tarabenorum  VicuM,  some  distance  be- 
low the  preceding,  and  removed  from  the  western  coast,  now  Vico.  9.  UretnH- 
um,  to  the  southeast  of  the  Rhium  Promontorium,  or  Capo  di  Feno.  It  was 
fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Eurys&ces,  the  son  of  Ajax,  and  is  now  Ajaccw. 
10.  Fortus  Titianus,  some  distance  to  tbe  sooth,  now  Forto  Tiziano.  11.  Potts, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  now  Forto  S.  Giulia.  Some, 
however,  make  it  the  same  with  Bonifacio.  The  strait  in  this  quarter,  between 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  was  called  Taphros,  and  is  now  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio. 
Passing  around  to  the  eastern  aide  of  the  island,  we  may  name,  12.  Fortus  S^^ 
racu$dnus,  now  Forto  di  S.  Manza,  and,  13.  Fortus  Fa^onius,  to  the  north,  now 
Fiotio  Favomt. 

V.  SARDINIA. 

I.  The  oldest  Greek  fcirm  for  the  name  of  this  island  was  Sardo  {XapS6),  and 
the  inhabitants  were  called  Sardoi  (Xapdcioi)  and  Sardonii  {lapdovioi).    Hie 
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ftoraans  caBed  the  iatsBd  SarHnUt  and  the  inhabitants  Sarii^  rarely 
M#««.  In  outline,  the  isfeiRd  w  not  unlike  the  rough  footste{>8  of  a  man,  aoi 
kenee  it  was  sometimes  called  Jtkmua  ('I;^*'^^^)  ^^^  StuuUUiHU  {'Savddkt&rif)^ 
horn  Ixvoc  and  oav6dJuo9t  both  nkeaning  **  a  footstep.*' 

II.  Whence  Sardinia  received  its  first  inhabitants  we  are  not  informed  by  any 
ancient  writer.  They  speak,  indeed,  of  settlements  made  at  various  tinaes  id 
the  island,  but  the  new  comers  always  found  a  rude  race  of  inhabitants  already 
in  possession.  The  fiFBt  who  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  hither  was  Sardns, 
a  son  of  Hercules.  He  introdnced  among  the  mde  inhabitaats,  who  were  ae* 
enstomed  to  dwell  in  caves,  the  firal  rudiments  of  civiHaatton ;  taught  theai 
africvkure,  and  was  their  eailiest  lawgiver.  In  gratitude  to  him^  they  are  saiA 
fo  have  called  the  iaiand  after  his  name,  and  to  have  worahipped  him  as  a  god. 

III.  A  colony  of  Iberians  is  said  to  have  come  next,  onder  Noras,  from  Ba^tiA 
ca.  He  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  founded  the  city  of  iViora, 
calling  it  after  his  own  name.  Descending  to  more  historic  times,  we  find  Idld" 
nt  te  have  led  the  first  Grecian  colony  to  this  island,  aad  to  have  founded  OBna 
M  the  nerthem  coast,  afterward  a  considerable  town  in  the  Roman  period,  and 
of  vrhiefa  vestiges  are  found  near  Terratufta.  Strabo  says  that  the  colonists  of 
iftliOB  inhabited  the  island  jointly  with  the  barbarians.  From  an  inscripiioa 
foond  at  Stampaeey  it  appears  that  Carahgy  the  Qradem  CagrHariy  assumed  at  oM 
time  the  name  of  *•  Cmiat  IdUB^"  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  part  of  thd 
territory  of  CcfHari  is  called  Ettradcria  di  hU. 

19.  The  fertility  of  Sardinia  soon  invited  over  numerous  Grecian  settlera, 
and  varions  petty  repnblics  were  established,  independent  of  each  other.  Tracea 
of  Grecian  customs  and  attire  are  said  still  to  remain.  The  Oartbaginiana 
woeld  seem  to  have  obtained  a-  footing  in  Sardinia  at  a  very  early  period,  as  the 
•itnation  of  the  island,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  was  too  important  to  he 
neglected.  Its  fortiiHy,  moreover,  made  it  one  of  their  granaries,  and  they  used 
every  means  in  their  power  to  promote  agricultural  labon.  We  have  no  ae* 
counts  of  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sardinia,  bet  it  appears  that  they 
Bever  reduced  it  entirely,  as  the  natives  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  ever 
nady  to  rise  at  any  fovorable  opportunity.  The  lower  country,  however,  M^aa 
permanently  in  possession  of  the  Cuthaginians  until  the  first  Pimic  war. 

V.  Sardinia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  incorporated  into  a 
province  about  B.C.  3S8,  in  the  interval  between  the  flrat  and  second  Punie 
wars.  Its  new  masters,  however,  conld  only,  as  the  Carthagiaians  had  done 
before  them,  otitain  possession  of  the  lower  country.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
mountainous  country,  in  the  interior,  defended  themselves  successfully  for  near- 
ly one  hundred  years.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Sardinia  was  never  com- 
ytetely  enbdued  by  the  Romans,  and  the  predacovy  movements  of  the  mountain- 
eer* still  occasioned  ivsnbie  In  the  days  of  the  emperors.  In.  the  fifth  centoiy 
the  island  fell  mte  the  hands  of  the  Vandals. 

VI.  Livy  describes  the  Sardinian  aountaioeers  as  elothed  in  skins,  a  species 
ef  attire  not  entirely  laid  aside  by  them  eren'  at  the  praseat  d^.  In  war  they 
carried  small  bucklers  covered  with  skin.  From  this  peculiar  kind  of  covering 
Ihr  their  bodies  they  were  called  moMtrwctdi  (the  term  finr  a  gannent  of  akin 
ieing  nuufrfles),  and  mMwtrwMi  UitrumewH  (*<  akin-elad  banditti")  wars  often  veiy 
teigerons  antagoBista  for  the  Ronnns. 

(A.)    Climate  of  Sardinia. 

I.  Tim  moimtain  atmosphere  of  Sardinia  was  healthy;  but  the  i^ins  and 
of  the  lower  valleys  were  notoriously  unhealthy,  aad  have  oontinned  ao 
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to  the  present  day.  Cicero,  Strabo,  Martial,  and,  in  later  times,  Dante,  all  apeak 
in  strong  terms  of  the  insalubrity  of  Sardinia.  The  noxious  efibcts  of  the 
climate  were  still  more  sensibly  felt  by  strangers  than  by  natives.  Hence, 
whenever  the  Romans  wished  to  designate  a  particularly  unhealthy  region,  they 
named  Sardinia ;  and  so  greatly  did  they  dread  the  effects  of  its  climate,  that 
they  never  ventured  to  keep  a  standing  force  in  this  island  for  any  length  of  time. 
II.  The  principal  causes  of  this  unhealthiness  were  the  pools  of  standing 
water  in  the  hollows  of  the  island,  and  the  want  of  northerly  winds.  These 
winds  were  kept  ofi;  as  some  of  the  ancients  believed,  by  the  mountains  of  Cor- 
sica, and  even  of  Italy.  The  Imam  MonUs  of  Sardinia  also  contributed  to  pro- 
dace  this.  In  modem  times,  the  active  causes  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  isl- 
and are  the  exhalations  from  the  marshes  and  the  beds  of  rivers,  which  are 
nearly  dry  in  smnmer,  and  the  putrescent  yegetation. 

(B.)     Fertility,  Products,  &o. 

I.  Ths  fertility  of  Sardinia  is  attested  by  all  the  ancient  wiiten.  Rome  ob- 
tained her  supplies  of  grain  not  only  from  Sicily,  but  also  from  Sardinia ;  large 
quantities  of  salt,  too,  as  in  modern  times,  were  manufactured  on  the  western 
and  southern  coasts.  The  ancient  writers  make  mention,  also,  of  the  mines  in 
this  island ;  and  some  of  these  were  worked  to  a  great  extent,  as  is  attested 
by  vast  excavations  and  the  remains  of  founderies.  Southwest  of  IgUnoi  is 
MorUe  d^Oro,  which  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  gold  formerly 
extracted  from  it ;  the  mountain  has  been  reduced  by  excavation  to  a  mere 
shell.  There  is  no  doubt  that  silver  also  was  procured  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, and  Solinus  makes  mention  of  mines  of  this  metal. 

II.  Two  products  of  the  island,  however,  deserve  particular  notice.  One  of 
these  is  its  wool,  which  in  modern  days  has  fallen  off  in  quality,  and  is  now 
principally  manufactured  into  coarse  cloth  for  the  peasantry.  The  beautiful 
tincture,  also,  of  a  delicate  vermilion  hue,  mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  tinctUra  Sardanica,  is  no  longer  known.  The  other  remarkable  product 
was  a  species  of  wild  parsely  {apiastTum),  a  sort  of  ranuficu/tw,  called  by  Soli- 
nus "  herba  Sardinia."  It  grew  very  abundantly  around  springs  and  wet  places. 
Whoever  ate  of  it  died,  apparently  laughing ;  in  other  words,  the  nerves  became 
contracted,  and  the  lips  of  the  sufferer  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  involun- 
tary and  painful  laugh.    Hence  the  expression  Ristu  Sardonieus. 

III.  Sardinia  was  famed  also  for  its  fisheries,  especially  of  tunnies  and  sar- 
dines, the  latter  deriving  their  name  {Sardinia)  from  that  of  the  island. 

(C.)     Mountains. 

I.  Sardinia  may  be  called  a  mountainous  island,  a  chain  of  mountains  running 
through  it  from  north  to  south,  though  nearer  to  the  eastern  than  the  western 
coast.  From  the  northern  part  of  this  chain  another  rises,  which  proceeds 
from  east  to  west,  and  which  separates  the  island,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts. 
This  cross  range  is  called  by  Ptolemy  rd  Uaivbfuva  'O^,  and  by  the  Latin 
writers  Iruani  Jfoniet,  or  the  **  Mad  Mountains." 

II.  The  mountains  of  Sardinia  exercise  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
character  of  its  coast,  on  the  temperature,  and  on  the  productiveness  of  the 
island.  The  numerous  side  ranges,  running  down  to  the  very  coast,  form 
spacious  bays,  and,  on  the  southern  and  western  shores,  safe  harbors.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  island,  however,  the  cliffs  are  high  and  steep,  and  scarcely 
afibrd  any  where  a  safe  anchoring  place,  while  gusts  of  wind  frequently  bh)w 
•with  rery  sudden  and  great  fury  from  the  interior  of  the  mountain  ranges,  anil 
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do  great  damage  to  Tesaeb  along  these  shorea.  Hence  probably  the  appellatioa 
of  **/iudiit  JfofUet,"  and  henoe,  too,  the  language  of  Claadian  {Bell,  OiUUm.,  ▼. 
51S),  « Ifuano9  imfamat  mMta  monlM."  Along  the  whole  range,  therefore,  of 
the  eastern  coast,  although  so  conyenienUy  situated  for  intercourse  with  Italy, 
the  ancients  had  but  one  really  good  harbor,  Olbiot  and  that  far  to  the  north ; 
and  in  modem  days,  too,  no  place  of  any  importance  is  found  along  this  part  of 
Sardinia. 

(D.)    Rivers. 

1.  Ths  Termuit  on  the  western  side,  now  the  Termo ;  but,  according  to  Reich- 
ard,  the  Serra.  3.  The  Tkyrsus,  on  the  same  side,  below  the  preceding,  now 
the  Orittano.  3.  The  Sacevt  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  same 
side,  now  the  Uras.    4.  The  SapnUf  on  the  eastern  side,  now  the  Flamendoso. 

(E.)     Promontories. 

1.  Erebaniium  Promaniorium,  at  the  northern -extremity,  now  Longo  Sardo; 
aocording  to  others.  Capo  deila  Testa.  2.  Columbarium  Promoniorium,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  now  Capo  Figari.  3.  CaralUanum  Promenio- 
rtum,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sirau  CaralUanus,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
now  Capo  8,  Elia.  4.  Cuniculanum  Promontorium,  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Capo  di  Pula.  6.  SuUense  Promoni&rium,  on  the  western  coast,  in 
the  lower  part,  now  Capo  deW  Ulga.  6.  Cratsum  Promoniorium,  to  the  north  of 
the  preceding,  now  Capo  di  Pecora,  7.  Hermaum  Promontoriwiif  to  the  north, 
now  Capo  delta  Caeeia.  8.  Gorditanum  Promonioriumt  to  the  north,  now  Capo 
di  Monte  Falcone. 

(F.)     Cities    qf  Sardinia. 

Crnas  on  the  eastern  coast :  1.  Olbia,  in  the  north,  the  only  really  good  har- 
bor on  this  side  of  the  ishind,  and  where  the  Roman  magistrates  landed.  Traces 
remain  near  the  modem  Terra  Nota.  8.  CoekUaria,  to  the  south,  now  Porto 
Pedrami.  8.  Luqutdot  to  the  southwest,  some  distance  inland,  with  a  port 
called  Portut  LuquidonU.  It  is  now  Lugodor.  4.  Feronia,  to  the  southeast, 
now  Monte  Santo.  6.  SaralapiMf  to  the  southwest,  near  the  River  S€tpru9:  now 
a  Tillage  named  Bwgtu  occupies  its  site.  6.  Scareapost  to  the  southeast,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sapnu,  now  Sarabut  or  Searabo. 

On  the  southern  side :  1.  Carilis,  the  capital  of  the  island,  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  now  Cagliari.  In  fact,  however,  the  modern  CagUari  an- 
swers only  to  a  part  of  its  site,  since  the  ancient  city  is  said  to  have  extended 
in  a  long  line  toward  the  CaraliioMam  Pronumtorium.  Its  harbor,  which  afforded 
a  good  shelter  against  the  winds  and  waves,  rendered  it  always  a  place  of  im- 
portance. The  bay  m  front  was  called  Smut  Caralitanu*t  now  the  Gulf  of  Cag' 
Uari.  S.  Bibra  or  Bidtka,  to  the  southwest,  the  rains  of  which  are  seen  near  the 
village  of  Vras.    8.  Nora,  east  of  Sulci^  on  the  coast,  now  Torre  Forcadkso. 

On  the  westem  coast :  1.  Sulci,  a  Carthaginian  settlement  of  note,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Sulci,  on  the  harbor  of  Palma  di 
Solo.  Others,  however,  make  it  to  have  been  on  the  island  Plumbaria,  now 
Antioeo,  where  extensive  remains  still  exist,  and  where  in  1819  an  inscription 
was  found  in  which  Sulci  is  styled  a  Roman  municipium.  3.  NeapbUt,  to  the 
north,  now  ffeapbU.  8.  Camm,  to  the  north,  near  the  River  TermuM,  and  the 
capital  of  the  free  Sards.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and  Uiy  among  the 
mountains.  The  ruins  on  MonU  Santo  appear  to  indicate  its  site.  4.  TVrrif 
Libyssonis,  a  considerable  distance  above,  where  the  coast  faces  the  northwest ; 
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BOW  Porto  Tom.    6.  TiHOm,  to  the  northMflt,  the  bmiiag  plaoe  tan  Conks^ 
now  Porio  Lango  8ar4o. 

In  the  interior,  the  only  places  worth  mentioning  are,  1.  J4»af  to  the  noil^ 
west,  with  its  haths,  called  Afuti  UoUmm.  3.  Forum  IVogonh  to  the  nortb- 
weat,  now  Foriongiano. 

VII.  ILLYRICUM. 

I.  Thb  name  of  lUyrians  appears  to  have  been  common  to  the  nomeroos  tribes 
which  were  anciently  in  possession  of  the  couotries  situated  to  the  west  of 
Macedonia,  and  which  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  ce«* 
fines  of  Istria  and  Italy  to  the  bordera  of  Epiras. 

II.  Still  iarther  north,  and  more  inland,  we  find  them  occupying  the  great 
Talleys  of  the  Savua  and  Dramu,  which  were  only  terminated  by  the  janctieo 
of  those  streams  with  the  DamUto.  This  Urge  tract  of  country  under  the  R^ 
man  emperors  constituted  the  proTinces  of  Illyricum  and  Paunonia. 

(A.)     Historical   Sketch. 

I.  AirTiQcxTT  has  thrown  but  little  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Dlyriana,  nor  are 
we  acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of  which 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  was  composed.  Their  wariike  habits,  however, 
and  the  peouUar  practice  of  puncturing  their  bodies,  which  is  mentioned  bf 
Strabo  as  being  in  use  also  among  the  Thraciana,  might  lead  us  to  connect  thepa 
with  that  widely-extended  people.  It  appears  evident  that  they  were  a  totally 
different  race  from  the  Celts,  since  Strabo  carefully  distinguishes  them  fiom 
the  Gallic  tribes  which  were  incorporated  with  them. 

II.  The  niyrians  appear  to  have  spread  themselves  at  a  veiy  early  period 
along  the  Italian  ahores  of  the  Adriatic,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  our 
lemaifcs  on  Italy.  At  a  later  day  we  find  them  frequently  engaged  in  hostiM* 
ties  with  the  princes  of  Macedon,  to  whom  their  warlike  spirit  rendered  theao^ 
fiurmidable  neighbors.  Their  rising  power  was  checked,  however,  by  Philip 
and  his  son  Alexander,  although  they  still  aaserted  their  independence  againat 
the  Macedonian  kinga. 

III.  The  oonqoeat  of  niyria  by  the  Romans  led  the  way  to  the  first  interfe* 
rence  of  Rome  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  an  account  of  the  events  which 
then  took  place  may  be  found  detailed  in  the  pages  of  Pdybius.  When  lUyria 
became  a  Roman  province  it  waa  divided  into  three  portions ;  but  it  received 
afterward  a  considerable  acceasion  of  territory  on  the  reduction  of  the  Dalma- 
tians, lapydes,  and  other  petty  nations,  by  Augustus,  these  being  included  torn 
that  period  within  its  boundaries.  So  widely,  indeed,  were  the  firontiers  of  Il- 
lyricum extended  under  the  Roman  emperors,  that  they  were  made  to  compria* 
the  three  great  districta  of  Noricum,  Pannonia,  9jb4  Mcnna. 

(B.)    Boundaries,  &o. 

Illtbiciw  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  Blyrut  Btrhor€  or  JSosMma,  aoA 
Wyria  Gngeo,  The  former  comprised  the  country  lying  between  the  River 
Arm,  now  Arsa ;  the  Sanct,  now  So9€,  and  ita  tributary  the  DrtaaM,  now  Drtiia; 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  DrUo,  now  Drino  Biamcko;  together  with  the  ishmds  akwff 
the  ahore.  It  was  divided  into  Jafyduh  lAhumiat  and  Dolmotia.  The  oouttUf 
ealled  lUyria  Chraca,  added  to  Macedonia  by  Philip,  the  fiither  of  Alexander,  easr 
^nded  from  the  DrUo  to  the  Aou9t  now  the  Vojuooa. 
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I.   ILLYRIA  BARBARA,  OR  ROMANA. 

(A.)    Mountain  fl. 

1.  Albius  Morn,  forming  the  extremity  of  the  great  Alpine  chain,  and  answer- 
ing to  the  great  and  small  Capellaj  near  the  Lugeus  Lacus^  now  the  Czirknitz 
See,  where  the  territoiy  of  the  lapydes  commenced.  2.  Bebii  Mantes,  separa- 
ting Lilmrrua  and  Dalmatia  from  Pannonia.  3.  Adrius  Mons,  called  also  Ardiua 
and  Ardion,  dividing  Dalmatia  lengthwise ;  now  Tartari.  4.  Scardus  or  Scor- 
dus,  forming  the  natural  boundary  of  Illyria  on  the  side  of  Macedonia.  It  was 
connected  on  the  north  with  the  great  chain  extending  from  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  £uxine,  and  so  well  known  in  ancient  times  under  the  names 
of  Orbelus,  Rhodope,  and  Hctmus,  while  to  the  south  its  prolongations  assumed 
the  appellation  of  Pindus.    It  is  now  Tchar  Dagh. 

(B.)      RZYEBS. 

1.  Artia,  now  ArsOj  the  boundaiy  of  Italy  on  the  east,  after  HisiruL  had  been 
added  to  that  country  by  Augustus.  8.  Tedanius,  the  boundary  of  lapydia, 
and  now  the  ZertMtgna,  8.  Tiiiu*,  the  boundary  between  Libamia  and  Dalma- 
tia, now  the  Kerka.  4.  Naro,  now  the  Narenla,  rising  in  what  are  now  the 
mountains  of  Bosnia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  LunuL  5. 
Drilo,  now  the  Drino,  This  river  is  formed  principally  by  the  junction  of  two 
streams,  the  one  distinguished  in  modern  geography  by  the  name  of  Drino  IN- 
tmeho,  or  **  the  White  Drino,"  rising  in  the  chain  of  Djomous  Dagh,  ancient^ 
Mont  Bsriueus ;  the  other  called  the  Drino  Nero,  or  "  Black  Drino,"  flowing 
from  the  south,  out  of  the  great  Lake  of  (kkriia,  the  ancient  Lyehnitis  Pakto, 
and  uniting  with  the  former  after  a  course  of  nearly  sixty  miles.  6.  C^vtS^ 
uniting  with  the  Barhana,  below  the  town  of  Seodra,  the  capital  of  Oentins,  after 
which  the  united  stream  takes  the  oonmion  name  of  Oriuns.  The  ClausuU  » 
now  the  Drivaati. 

(C.)    Tkxbes   on  thk   Coast. 

I.  Tan  first  tribe  on  the  coast,  to  the  southeast  of  Histria,  were  the  lapydes 
or  lajUdes.  They  occupied  an  extent  of  coast  of  more  than  a  thousand  stadia, 
from  the  River  Arsia  to  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  Zara,  a  district  whick 
forms  part  of  the  present  Morlaehia.  In  the  interior,  their  territory  was  spread 
along  Mount  Al^us.  They  were  a  people  of  warlike  spirit,  and  were  not  sub- 
dued until  the  time  of  Augustus. 

II.  The  LUntmit  who  followed  next  on  the  coast,  are  much  more  spoken  of 
in  history.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  maritime  people  from  the  earliest  times, 
as  they  communicated  their  name  to  Uie  vessels  called  JUburTut  by  the  Romans. 
The  Greeks,  who  colonized  Corcyra,  are  said  on  their  arrival  in  that  island  to 
have  found  it  in  their  possession.  Strabo  makes  them  to  have  extended  along 
the  coast  for  upward  of  fifteen  hundred  stadia.  Their  country  was  called  Lt- 
htmia. 

in.  DalmSia. — ^Tbese  follow  after  the  JUhtnu,  and  give  name  to  DalmaHa* 
No  mention  is  made  of  them  by  the  Greek  writers,  but  they  acquired  a  decided 
ascendency  over  the  Ardieti,  Plerm,  Labeaies,  and  other  neighboring  tribes.  Tte 
DalmaiiB  wei^  not  easily  conqnered  by  the  Romans ;  they  often  revolted,  and 
not  unfreqoently  obtained  advantages  over  their  enemies.  Augustus  at  length 
aooomplished  their  subjugation.  Aceording  to  Appian,  he  concluded  the  war 
in  person  before  he  became  emperor. 

rv.  Labeaies,  whose  territory  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  dominioos 
•fGeotius. 
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(D.)    CitibsofthiskTbibbi. 

Among  the  lapydet  we  find,  1.  Metvluntj  their  principal  town,  taken  by  Au- 
gustus after  an  obstinate  defence.  Its  site  remains  at  present  unknown,  al- 
though some  are  in  favor  of  the  modern  Melling.  2.  ArupeTtum,  south  of  the 
place  now  called  Modrush.    3.  Vendunif  now  Vendo. 

Among  the  Libumi  we  find,  1.  ladera,  a  city  of  some  note,  and  a  Roman  col- 
ony, the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  town  of  Zara^  on 
the  spot  called  Zara  Vtcchia.  2.  Scardonat  the  capital  of  the  Libumi,  on  the 
Locum  Scardonitu,  and  now  Seardin.  The  national  council  of  the  Libumi  was 
held  here. 

Among  the  DalnuUa  we  find,  I.  Tragurium,  a  sea-port,  now  TVou,  and,  in 
Sclavonian,  Troghie.  2.  Salon  or  Salona,  to  the  northeast,  now  Salona,  and  in 
ancient  times  the  principal  harbor  of  Dalmatia.  It  was  always  considered  an 
important  post  by  the  Romans  after  their  conquest  of  the  country.  At  Aspald- 
thoSf  the  modem  Spalatroy  about  three  miles  from  Salcnat  are  to  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  Diocletian's  palace.  According  to  Zosimus,  Diocletian  was  bom  here. 
3.  Epelium,  betonging  to  the  Issm^  to  the  southeast,  now  StobreOf  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Xemovnuta.  4.  Nardnat  to  the  southeast,  on  a  branch  of  the  River  Naro, 
It  was  a  Roman  colony  of  some  note,  and  its  mins  should  be  sought  for  in  the 
vicinity  of  Castcl  Norin.  5.  Deltninium  or  Dalminium,  inland  to  the  northeast, 
and  from  which  the  Dalmatn  probably  derived  their  name.  6.  Epidaurus,  to 
the  southeast,  the  name  of  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  Grecian 
colony.  It  is  now  Ragum  Vecchia^  a  little  south  of  Ragttsa,  which  last  was 
built  by  those  who  fled  from  the  old  town  at  the  irruption  of  the  Sdavooians. 
7.  JRhizon,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sinu9  RhizonicuSt  or  Boeea  di  Cat- 
Uaro.  It  is  now  Risano.  Rhizon  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  as  a  strong  place, 
to  which  Teuta,  queen  of  the  lUyrians,  withdrew  on  being  attacked  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 8.  Butua  or  Buthoe,  the  foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Cadmus, 
who,  with  his  wife  Harmonia,  abandoned  Thebes  late  in  life,  and  ended  his  days 
on  the  shores  of  lUyria.    It  was  situate  among  the  Encbelees. 

Among  the  Labedtes  we  find,  1.  Scodra,  the  capital  of  Gentius,  situate  between 
the  rivers  Clausula  and  Barbana.  Its  present  site  is  evidently  not  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  modern  Scutari,  but  it  must  have  been  situate  on  the 
site  of  the  present  fortress,  near  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  strength.  2.  Med4^f  to  which  Grentius  removed  his  wife  and  family. 
It  is  now  Medani.  3.  Lissiu,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Drilo,  with  a  fortress  called 
Acrolusut.  Diodoras  Siculos  makes  it  to  have  been  founded  by  some  Syracu- 
sans,  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  the  elder.  Caesar  makes  frequent  mention  of 
this  place  during  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  carried  on  by  him  in  Illyricum. 
The  site  of  Acrolitsus  answers  to  that  of  the  modem  Alestio. 

(E.)    Tbibbs  in  thb  Intbbiob. 

Wb  now  pass  to  the  interior  of  Illyricum,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a  cold 
and  mountainous  eountry,  where  the  vine  was  rarely  seen  to  grow.  This  ex- 
tensive tract  was  occupied  by  several  tribes  of  lUyrian  origin,  though  they  are 
more  commonly  known  to  the  Roman  writers  under  the  generic  term  of  Pan* 
fldms.  Among  these  tribes  we  may  notice,  1.  The  Secrdiscij  a  numerous  and 
powerful  people,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  who,  having  soocessivdy 
subdued  the  several  nations  around  them,  extended  their  dominion  from  the 
borders  of  Thrace  to  the  Adriatic.  They  were  reduced  by  the  Romans  only 
after  numerous  straggles  and  much  bloodshed.  2.  The  DardSni,  more  to  tho 
aoutb,  occupying  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Drilo,  and  spreading  to  the  bordem 
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of  Peonia  and  Macedonia.  They  were  often  at  war  with  the  latter  power,  more 
particularly  under  the  reigns  of  its  last  two  monarchs.  Their  territory  corre- 
sponds to  part  of  the  modem  Packalik  of  Scutari,  Strabo  describes  them  as  a 
savage  race,  living  mostly  in  caves  formed  out  of  mud  and  dirt,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing great  taste  for  music,  having  from  the  earliest  period  been-  acquainted 
with  both  wind  and  stringed  instruments.  3.  The  Autariata.  According  to 
Strabo,  these  were  once  the  bravest  and  most  numerous  of  the  Dljrrian  clans. 
They  conquered  the  Triballi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  who  occupied  a  very  extensive 
territory  south  of  the  Danube,  but  were  at  length  subdued  themselves  by  the 
Seordisd. 

11.  ILLlfRIS  GRiECA. 

I.  This  country  forms  a  more  interesting  portion  of  Illyricum  than  that  which 
has  just  been  described,  and  is  more  immediately  connected  with  Greece  by 
means  of  the  colonies  which  that  country  at  an  early  period  had  established  on 
these  shores.  It  is  now  wholly  comprised  in  the  Turkish  province  of  Albania, 
and  is  a  mountainous  tract.  Along  the  coast  it  occupied  an  extent  of  nearly 
ninety  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Drtio  to  the  Acroceraunian  Mountains  and 
the  confines,  of  Chaonia. 

II.  Among  the  tribes  inhabiting  this  country,  independently  of  the  Greek  col- 
onists, we  may  name  the  TaidarUiit  Parthinij  DoBioretn,  Pirustttj  &c. 

III.  Ittrris  Graea  was  wrested  from  Queen  Teuta  by  the  Romans,  in  the  first 
IHyrian  war,  and  subsequently,  as  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  bore  the  name 
of  Efirus  Nova.  At  a  later  period  it  was  overrun  by  the  Visigoths.  The  Bul- 
garians afterward  erected  here  an  empire,  with  Akrida,  the  ancient  LyehrnduSf 
as  its  capital.  During  these  invasions  of  their  country,  the  Illyrians  took  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  united  under  the  name  of  Atbaniy  and  became  a  power- 
fill  nation,  formidable  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Bar* 
lUats,  the  whole  of  fptnw,  and  all  the  mountains  up  to  Macedonia. 

Cities   of  Illysis   GaisoA. 

1.  EpidamnuM^  in  the  territory  of  the  TandantUt  an  important  and  flourishing 
city,  founded  by  the  Corcyreans.  It  changed  its  name  subsequently  to  Dyr- 
rkachium,  but  for  what  resson  is  not  known.  According  to  some,  the  Romans 
made  the  change  because  Epidammu  conveyed  to  their  ears  an  ill-omened  sound. 
The  more  correct  explanation,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  the  founders  of 
Epidamnus  gave  the  name  of  Dyrrhaehium  tp.the  high  and  craggy  peninsula  on 
which  they  built  their  town ;  and  in  time  this  may  have  usurped  the  place  of 
the  former  name.  It  is  probable,  also,  from  the  language  of  Pausanias,  that  the 
town  called  Dyrrhaehium  did  not  exactly  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Epidam- 
nu&  Epidamnus  successfully  withstood  all  the  attacks  of  the  neighboring  bar- 
barians, until  dissension  and  faction  weakened  its  power.  It  then  sought  aid 
from  the  Corcyreans  as  well  against  domestic  as  foreign  enemies.  Corcyra 
having  refused,  Corinth  was  next  applied  to,  which  gladly  sought  this  opportu- 
nity of  increasing  its  influence  at  the  expenoe  of  Corcyra.  A  quarrel  thereupon 
arose  between  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians,  which  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  We  know  but  little  of  the  fortunes 
of  Epidamnus  from  this  period  to  its  conquest  by  the  Romans.  Dyrrhachium, 
as  it  was  called  under  the  Roman  sway,  became  the  scene  of  the  contest  be- 
tween CiBsar  and  Pompey,  until  the  latter,  who  had  been  sought  to  be  blockaded 
in  his  intrenched  camp  close  to  the  town,  at  length  sucoeeded  in  forcing  his 
opponent  to  retire,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  Thessaly. 
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Oynrhachiam  was  also  of  impoitaDoe  to  the  Romans,  besides  its  strong  sitaation, 
from  its  vicinity  to  Brunclisium.  Cicero  landed  there  on  his  banishment  from 
Italy.  It  sided  with  Antony  in  the  oiYil  war»  and  hence  Augustus,  after  hia 
victory,  rewarded  his  soldiers  with  estates  in  its  territories.  The  Byzantine 
historians  speak  of  it  as  being  still  a  considerable  place  in  their  time ;  hot  it  is 
new  scarcely  more  than  a  village,  which  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  its  proximity 
to  some  marshes.    Its  modem  name  is  Dunzxo. 

Passing  the  River  GmtMw,  now  the  Scombi  or  Tobi,  and  the  ApttUt  abont 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  Btmth  of  this,  now  the  Ergetu  or  BertUino,  and 
memorable  from  the  military  operations  of  Cssar  and  Pompey  on  its  banksy 
we  come  to,  2.  ApoUonia^  a  celebrated  colony  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  situate 
near  the  month  of  the  ASu»,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Greece,  and  now  the 
V4tju99a.  It  was  renovmed  for  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  which  appear  to  have 
been  framed  on  the  Spartan  rather  than  the  Corinthian  model.  ApoUonia  was 
often  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  Illyrians,  and  also  from  the  Macedonians ;  aaA 
it  was  probably  the  dread  of  such  powerihl  neighbom  which  induced  it  to  plaoe 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Ronaaas,  on  the  first  appearance  of  that  peo|)i» 
en  its  coast  From  its  proximity  to  Srundieium  and  Hyd^atum,  porta  in  Lower 
Italy,  Apollonia  was  always  deemed  an  important  station  by  the  Romans.  A»* 
gustus  spent  many  years  of  his  early  life  in  this  city,  in  the  study  of  literature 
and  philosophy.  The  ruins  still  bear  the  name  oiPoUina.  In  the  territoiy  of 
Apollonia  was  a  place  called  Nympkmumt  famed  for  a  mine  of  asphaltum. 

3.  Oricttj  or  Oiicum,  a  celebrated  town  and  harbor,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Valon^  from  the  city  of  Fsiono,  the  ancient  AWon.  Oricuii 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans  in  their  communication  with  Greece.  Ita 
site  is  marked  by  the  modern  Eriek&,  4.  AmoMtiOy  at  some  distance  fran  ttaa 
coast,  above  Ortflitm,  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  AhtaOu  of  EubcBi^ 
on  their  return  from  Troy.  Its  name,  according  to  this  aoeoant,  was  at  first 
Ahantia.  It  became  a  town  of  some  note  under  the  Roman  sway.  The  raiaa 
are  near  the  modern  village  of  NivUza.  6.  Byllis,  in  the  vicinity  of  ApoUonia 
and  Amantiaj  and  a  city  of  some  note.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  under  the 
same  of  CoUmia  Byliidentu.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  modern 
Gradiita,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ko;ti#«a,  the  ancient  A€U9, 

In  the  interior  of  Grecian  lUyria,  several  obscure  and  petty  nations  occur,  of 
whose  limits  we  can  form  no  precise!  idea,  thoogh  their  relative  position  may 
be  ascertained  with  sufficient  aoonracy  for  the  porposes  of  history.  Of  these 
we  may  mention  the  foUowing : 

I.  The  Partkmit  who  may  be  placed  to  the  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  Epidamma, 
and  next  to  the  Tauhntii,  They  are  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  IV- 
lyrian  war,  but  as  ftiends  rather  than  as  foes  of  the  Romans,  having  submitted 
at  an  early  period  to  their  arms.  Their  principal  town  was  Partkiu,  taken  by 
Caesar  in  the  course  of  his  campaign  against  Pompey.  It  was  probably  not  fivr 
removed  from  the  modem  Preaa  and  Croja.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Pattbini,  if 
not  included  within  their  territory,  was  Ihmuihm,  a  fortress  of  some  conse- 
quence, occupying,  probably,  a  position  between  lAuut  and  EptdAmnut^  on  the 
spot  now  called  MmIobh,  near  the  small  town  of  lehin. 

II.  The  PeriMSdih  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Parthim.  III.  The  Se$arethn,  or  In- 
habitants  of  StsaritkiUt  a  town,  some  traces  of  the  name  of  which  are  still  ap- 
parent in  that  of  a  small  villsge  ealled  Sertdit.  Strabo  mentions  a  place  named 
DamMMtium  as  being  also  in  their  territory,  and  possessing  valuable  silver  mines. 
IV.  The  Albani,  whose  chief  town  was  AlbaMopSHa.  This  obscure  people  wonld 
hardly  deserve  noUco  were  it  not  for  the  connection  between  them  and  the  mod* 
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em  A^nianf^  who  are  Bot»  boweTer,  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
ancestors,  as  they  now  extend  over  the  whole  of  ancient  £pirus  also. 

V.  The  Dassaritii,  contiguons  to  the  AUwU  and  Parthini,  and  occupying  the 
shores  of  the  Palus  L^cktuiis,  now  the  Lake  of  Ochxida,  together  with  the  mount- 
ains that  surround  it.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  them  by  Polybius  and 
Livy  in  their  narratives  of  the  Macedonian  warn,  since  their  country,  from  its 
situation  on  the  Macedonian  bordens  of  lUyria,  ofteii  became  the  scene  of  ho9^ 
tilities  between  the  contending  armies.  The  principal  town  was  Ijyckmdus  or 
Lyehnidium,  on  the  Paliu  L^hnUis,  a  place  of  great  importance  from  its  situ^ 
tion  on  the  frontier,  especially  after  the  great  Bgnatian  Way  passed  through  iL 
Under  the  Greek  emperors  it  appears  to  have  been  still  a  large  and.  populous 
town.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  still  ai^reat  near  the  monastery  of  St,  Naitm 
or  Nakauiif  about  Iborteen  miles  to  the  south  of  the  modem  Ochrida. 

The  PaiuM  LifchnUiM,  formed  principally  by  the  waters  of  the  Drino  Nero,  i» 
about  twenty  miles  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth.  Strabo  says  it  abounded 
in  fish,  which  were  salted  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity.  We 
collect  from  Livy  that  the  country  of  the  DasMretii  was  in  general  fertile  in 
corn,  and  well  calculated  to  support  an  army.    It  was  also  very  populous. 

On  the  Macedonian  border,  and  commanding  the  pass  leading  into  that  coun- 
try, was  Pi^on,  a  place  of  considerable  importance  from  its  situation,  and  of 
which  Arrian  speaks  at  some  length  in  his  relation  of  an  attack  made  upon  it 
by  Alexander.  Arrian  does  not  state  that  it  belonged  to  the  Dassaretii,  but 
we  learn  this  from  Livy.  The  site  of  this  place  must  have  been  near  the  mod- 
ern town  of  BiekUiioi. 

VL  The  PtniuUt  ai^iear  to  have  possessed  a  considerable  tract  of  mountain- 
ous country,  to  the  north  of  the  Dattareiii^  and  extending  to  the  east  as  far  as 
the  frontier  of  Macedonia,  while  on  the  west  and  northwest  it  almost  reached 
to  the  Labeates  and  the  dominions  of  Gentins.  Their  principal  city  was  Useana, 
a  place  of  some  extent  and  importance,  einee  it  contained  ten  thousand  inhab* 
itants.  Its  site  must  have  been  near  hturga  and  Dibre,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Drino. 

Islands  of  Illyricum. 

I.  Absyfiidtt  Insula,  already  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Italy  (page  288). 
They  were  four  in  number,  and  lay  oflTthe  PrmHonitormm  Pdaiieum,  2.  CuriUa 
or  CuriaeUf  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Veglia,  in  which  Ptolemy 
places  the  towns  of  FuUinium  and  Curictum. '  3.  Scardonaj  to  the  southeast  of 
the  Absyrtides,  and  now  Arbe,  a  name  which  it  derives  from  Arbat  one  of  its 
ancient  towns,  now  Arbe.  Another  town  was  called  ColktOma,  4.  lAbwmtiu 
Insula,  the  Liburnian  Islands,  forty  in  number,  in  what  is  now  the  Zara  CAojt- 
nei  The  largest  of  these  is  Lissa,  now  Isoia  Grossa.  6.  Cratea  Insula,  to- 
gether with  Proterds  and  OfyntOj  now  SoUOf  in  the  SoUa  Ckamul.  6.  Colentunif 
BOW  Mortero. 

The  islands  along  the  coast  of  Daimatia  were  more  important  by  their  siia 
or  their  commerce :  they  are,  1.  Bmo  or  Boas,  still  called  Btco,  joined  to  the 
town  of  TragurtHm  by  an  embankment.  It  was  fruitful  in  oil,  wine,  dec.,  and 
was  likewise  a  phice  of  banishment.  2.  BraUiOf  now  Brazxo,  valued  for  its 
goats*  cheese  and  wine,  the  best  in  Dahnatia.  3.  Issa,  with  its  Greek  setttor 
ments,  famous  for  the  bsaid  Umbi,  a  sort  of  light  craft.  It  is  now  Lissa.  This 
island  became  a  constant  station  for  the  Roman  galleys  in  the  wars  with  the 
kings  of  Maoedon.  Athenaeus  states  that  its  wine  was  very  much  esteemed. 
4.  Pkmros^  ootonized  from  the  island  of  Paros  in  the  iBgean.    It  is  now 
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5.  Corcyra  Nigra^  in  Greek  VLiXouvot  or  <*  Black  Corcyra,"  to  diatiDguish  it  from 
the  more  celebrated  island  of  the  same  name.  It  is  now  Curzcla.  Apollonios 
accoants  for  the  epithet  applied  to  it  from  the  dark  masses  of  wood  with  which 
it  was  crowned.  7.  MeRia,  now  Meleda^  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more 
famoas  island  so  called,  which  answers  to  MaUa.  It  is  to  the  Illyrian  Melita, 
and  not  to  the  other  island  just  mentioned,  that  we  must  refer  the  shipwreck 
of  St.  Paul.  The  similarity  in  the  names  of  these  islands  has  also  given  rise 
to  another  dispute,  though  of  a  less  interesting  nature,  namely,  which  furnished 
the  CtUuU  MelUiti,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Roman  ladies.  Pliny,  on  the  au- 
thority of  GalUmachus,  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  pronounce  in  favor  of  the 
Illyrian  Melita,  Strabo  in  favor  of  the  other.  6.  Tauris,  now  Torkola,  where  Va- 
tinius,  Cesar's  admiral,  routed  Cn.  Octavius.  9.  Sdsot  at  the  entrance  of  what 
is  now  the  Gulf  of  Vahnaj  was,  according  to  Scylax,  near  the  Acroceraunian 
Mountains,  and  within  one  third  of  a  day's  sail  from  Oricum.    It  is  now  Sasieno. 

VIII.  EPIRUS. 

1.  Name. 

I.  Eptrus  {ijnetpog)}  or  ''  mainland,"  was  a  name  given  at  a 
very  early  period  to  that  northwestern  portion  of  Greece  which 
is  situate  between  the  chain  of  Pindus  and  the  Ionian  Gulf, 
and  between  the  Ceraunian  Mountains  and  the  River  Achelous. 

II.  This  name  was  given  to  the  country  in  question  to  dis- 
tinguish it  probably  from  the  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  isl- 
and of  Corcyruj  which  lay  opposite  to  the  coast.  As  it  ap- 
pears, however,  that  in  very  ancient  times  Acarnania  was  also 
included  in  the  term,  the  name,  in  that  case,  might  have  been 
used  in  opposition  to  all  the  islands  lying  along  the  coast 

2.  Boundaries. 

Epirus^  in  the  later  sense  of  the  name,  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Thessalyy  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  range  of 
Mount  Pindus  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea  ;  on  the  north 
by  Illyricum  and  Macedonia  ;  and  on  the  south  by  Acarnania. 

3.  Historical  Sketch. 

I.  Thb  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  scarcely  considered  Hellenic.  The  popu- 
lation, in  cariy  times,  had  been  Pelasgic.  The  oracle  at  Dodona  was  always 
called  Pelasgic,  and  many  names  of  places  in  Epirus  were  also  borne  by  the 
Pelasgic  cities  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy.  But  irruptions  of  lllyrians  had 
barbarized  the  whole  nation ;  and  though  Herodotus  speaks  of  Thesprutia  as  a 
part  of  HelUst  he  refers  rather  to  its  old  condition,  when  it  was  a  celebrated 
seat  of  the  Pelasgians,  than  to  its  state  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  history. 
In  their  mode  of  cutting  the  hair,  in  their  costume,  and  in  their  language,  the 
Epirotes  resembled  the  Macedonians,  who  were  an  Illyrian  tribe. 

II.  Theopompus,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  into 
ibiirteen  different  tribes,  of  which  the  most  renowned  were  the  Cbaonians  and 
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Molossians,  who  miccessiTely  maiDtained  a  preponderance  in  this  district.  The 
Molossians  claimed  descent  from  Molossas,  the  son  of  Neoptolemus  and  An- 
dromache. Neoptolemus  is  said  to  have  migrated  from  Thessaly  into  Epirus 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  settled  there  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions 
of  an  oracle.  We  hear  nothing  of  his  descendants  till  the  time  of  Themisto- 
des,  who  was  hospitably  received  bj  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  while 
flying  as  a  persecuted  exile  from  the  reach  of  his  enemies. 

III.  The  other  kings  of  the  Molossians  are  mentioned  between  this  period 
and  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  when  this  kingdom  rose  into  importance  by 
the  matrimonial  connection  of  Alexander  of  Epinis  with  the  King  of  Macedon. 
Philip  married  Alexander's  sister,  Olympias,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleo- 
patra in  marriage.  Alexander  was  the  first  of  the  Molossian  princes  who  bore 
the  title  of  King  of  Epinis.  He  invaded  Italy,  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against 
the  Bruttii  and  Lucani,  but  was  slain  near  Pandosia. 

IV.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  iEacides  and  Alcetas,  the  sons  of  his  prede- 
cessor Arybas,  successively  mounted  the  throne.  Pyrrhus  is  the  best  known,, 
however,  of  the  sovereigns  of  Epirus.  The  family  of  Pyrrhus  became  extinct 
three  geneipations  after  his  death,  and  the  government  was  turned  into  a  repub- 
lic, which  subsisted  till  the  year  167  B.C.,  when  the  Epirotes  were  suspected 
of  favoring  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  utter  destruction  was  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  Roman  general  Paulas  ^milius.  He  is  said  to  have  destroyed  seventy 
towns,  and  reduced  to  slavery  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants, 
after  which  the  greater  part  of  the  country  remained  in  a  state  of  absolute  des- 
olation, and  where  there  were  any  inhabitants  they  had  nothing  but  villages 
and  ruins  to  dwell  in. 

y.  Of  the  other  Epirotic  nations,  the  Thesprotians  were  most  celebrated. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  does  not  name  the  Chaonians  and  Molos- 
sians, and  are  considered  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the 
Thessalians.  In  their  territory  were  the  oracle  of  Dodona^  the  old  city  of  Ephy- 
ra,  and  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytus,  celebrated  in  the  old  mythology.  It 
is  not  possible  to  draw  accurately  boundary  lines  of  the  district  occupied  by 
these  three  tribes  of  the  Epirots :  it  is  known  that  the  Chaonians  occupied  the 
northern  district,  and  the  Molossians  the  southern,  while  the  Thesprotian  terri- 
tory lay  in  the  middle.    Epirus  is  now  included  in  the  Pachalik  of  Albania. 

3.  Mountains. 

1.  Aerociraufdi  Montet,  a  chain  stretching  along  the  coast  of  Northern  Epirus, 
and  forming  part  of  the  bouiidary  between  it  and  Dlyricum.  The  name  was 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the  sunmiits  of  these  mountains  {oKpa)  being 
often  struck  by  lightning  (cepaw^),  especially  that  portion  which  extended  be- 
.yond  Ofieumf  and  formed  a  bold  promontory  called  the  Aeroeeraunium  Promen- 
Ufrium,  now  Cape  lAngueila.  This  part  of  the  coast  was  famed  as  the  seat  of 
storms  and  tempests,  which  the  mariners  of  antiquity  believed  were  attracted 
by  these  mountains.  Augustus  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  here  when  retun^ 
ing  from  Actiom.  The  Greek  name  of  the  range  was  'AxpoKepavvia  (seU.  6pti). 
The  modem  name  is  Manii  Delia  Chinura. 

8.  Pindu9  {6  Ulvdof),  an  elevated  chain  separating  Epirus  ftom  Thessaly,  and 
the  waters  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Ambracian  Gulf  from  those  streams 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  iEgean.  Toward  the  north  it  joined  the 
freat  Illyrian  and  Macedonian  ranges  of  Bora  and  Scardus,  while  to  the  south 
it  was  connected  with  the  ramifications  of  OBta,  and  the  iEtolian  and  Acama- 
Dian  Mountains.    The  most  frequent  passage  from  Northern  Epirus  into  The»> 
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L  8a)y  appeamto  haye  ledoTer  that  ptit  ofthe  diain  of  nndas  toivUoh  the  name 

of  Mon$  Cerctthu  was  attached.    The  nuge  of  PiDdus  waa  aacred  to  the  Moaee. 
The  modem  name  ia  Agrtcfka. 

a  ToaUknu  or  Ttmixmt  Manst  called  also  TmSnu  {T6/iapoct  Toftapof,  Tftap^), 
on  the  decliritf  or  else  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  oracle  of  Dodona.  It  ap* 
peara  to  anawer  to  the  modem  Moniit  Chtmouri.  This  lofty  moaotain  was  te* 
markabie  for  the  number  of  springs  which  burst  (torn  its  sides.  Holland,  less 
ooireetl  J,  makes  it  coincide  with  the  modem  Tzwmerka. 

4.  Rivers. 

1.  Acheron  (6  'A;);^pwv),  rising  in  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  chain  of 
Pindas,  and  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea  near  Glykys  Limen  (TXvkvc  Ai^).  In 
the  early  part  of  its  course  it  forau  the  Pahu  AehenuiHf  and  after  emerging 
from  this  sheet  of  water,  disappears  under  ground,  from  which  it  again  rises 
and  pursues  its  course  toward  the  sea.  D^Anville,  misled  by  Thucydides,  places 
the  Palua  Ackenma  directly  on  the  coast.  Pausanias,  more  correctly,  assigns 
it  a  position  in  the  interior  of  Tbesprotis.  The  modem  Parga  lies  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron,  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Souli.  The  gloomy  scenery  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  is  still  noticed 
by  modem  travellers,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  its  communicating  with  the  realma 
of  Pluto,  who,  under  the  name  of  Aidoneus,  was  said  to  have  once  reigned  on 
its  shores. 

2.  Celydnutf  falling  into  what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Foibtui,  a  little  above  Oricum. 
Ptolemy  says  that  it  formed  in  his  time  the  southern  limit  of  Macedonia. 

3.  ThySmiSf  now  the  Calama,  a  large  stream,  which,  according  to  Thucydi- 
des,  anciently  divided  Thesprotia  from  a  particular  district  called  Cestrine,  con- 
tiguous to  Chaoniat  and  therefore  lying  along  its  right  bank.  The  historian 
Phylarchus,  as  Atbenaeus  reports,  affimied  that  the  Egyptian  bean  was  never 
known  to  grow  out  of  Egypt,  except  in  a  marsh  close  to  this  river,  and  then 
only  for  a  short  period.  It  appears  from  Cicero  that  Atticns  had  an  estate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thyamis. 

4.  Arachthu*  or  Arctium  {^Kpajfio^  or  *ApiOuv),  called  by  Lycophron  the  Amtkut 
CApaidog),  rising  in  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  which  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient TSfrnpfuEtt  and  flowing  by  Atnbracia  into  the  Smut  Ambraeiu*.  It  is  now 
the  ArtOi  which  is  the  modem  name  also  of  the  town  that  marks  the  site  of  an- 
cieot  Amhacia, 

5.  Productiveness,  &c. 

I.  Epiaus,  though  in  many  respects  wikl  and  moantainoiis,  was  esteemed  a 
fich  and  fertile  country.  Ita  pastures  produced  the  finest  oxen,  and  horses 
unrivalled  for  their  speed,  h  was  also  famons  for  a  large  breed  of  dogs,  thenoa 
called  Jf ofoffM,  and  modem  travellers  have  oociced  the  siie  and  forooity  of  these 
4ogs  at  the  present  day. 

n.  The  dinate  of  AUftmuit  in  modem  times,  is  colder  than  that  of  Greece ; 
the  spring  does  not  set  in  before  the  middle  of  Mareh ;  the  vintage  begins  in 
43Bptemt>er,  and  the  heavy  rains  dnriag  December  are  suoeeeded  In  Januaiy  by 
aome  days  of  frosty  weather.  The  inhatritaats  coltlvate  cotton  and  aOk ;  baft 
the  olive,  (br  want  of  proper  care,  does  not  yield  an  abandant  harvest.  Hie 
liorsed  of  the  country  are  still  excellent ;  bat  the  oxen  have  degenerated,  being 
now  small,  stunted,  and  ill  shaped. 
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6.  Divisions  of  Epirus. 

I.  The  ancients,  as  already  remarked,  di?ided  Epinis  into  three  districte  or 
regions,  namely,  ChdoiUa,  Tkesprptia,  and  MiloMsia. 

II.  Chaonia  comprehended  that  northwestern  part  of  Epirus  which  bordered 
on  the  territory  of  Ortcumj  AmanHa^  and  still  more  to  the  east  on  the  country 
of  the  AtintoMB,  while  it  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea  from  the 
Acrooennuiian  pioaontoiy  to  the  harbor  of  Buthratumt  opposite  the  island  of 
Omvyta. 

III.  Thuprotia  was  mainly  situated  betweea  the  risers  Tk^tmiM  and  Achercnut 
BOW  the  Caiama  and  StmHt  while  inland  it  extended  beyond  the  source  of  the 
former  to  the  banks  of  the  Ai6u»» 

IV.  MoImsU  oecupied  the  northeastern  portion  of  Epirus ;  that  is,  from  the 
head  of  the  Adiu,  and  the  mountainous  distrxet  which  connected  Macedonia, 
Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  to  the  Ambraeisn  Gulf,  a  small  portion  of  the  shores  of 
which  was  considered  to  belong  to  it.  Molossis,  therefore,  must  have  compre- 
bended  the  territory  of  Joamna,  the  present  capital  of  Aibamoy  together  with 
Its  lake  and  mountains,  including  the  countiy  of  the  Tymphaif  which  bordered 
en  that  part  of  Thessaly  lying  near  the  souroeo  of  the  P«fieii«. 

7.  Cities  op  Epirus. 

(A.)    CnldiriA. 

I.  On  the  Chaonian  coast,  south  of  the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  is  the  littte 
harbor  of  FaUtste,  where  Caesar  landed  his  forces  from  Brundinumj  in  order  to 
cany  on  the  war  against  Pompey  in  Dlyricum.  Some  trace  of  the  ancient  nam« 
is  perceptible  in  that  of  the  modem  PaUastOi  about  twenty-fi?e  miles  south  of 
the  Acroceraunian  Cape.  2.  Chimara,  to  the  south,  now  Ckimarat  and  which 
eommunicates  its  name  to  the  Acroceraunian  Mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  stands.  Hence,  also,  that  of  Chimamts  given  to  the  inhabitants.  8.  P««i«r^ 
muf,  a  harbor  lower  down  on  the  coast,  now  Panormo.  4.  OneA^frnv*,  opposite 
the  northeastern  extremity  of  Corcyra.  Cicero  seems  to  refer  to  this  port 
when  he  speaks  of  the  wind  OnehesmiUs  as  haying  favored  his  navigation  from 
Epirus  to  Brundisium.  Onchesmus  appears  to  agree  now  with  the  town  of 
Agioi  Saranta,  or  the  forty  saints.  5.  Casnipi  PortuM,  to  the  south,  and  so 
called  from  its  vicinity  to  a  port  and  town  of  the  same  name  in  Corcyra. 

There  are  but  few  towns  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  interior  of  Chaonia,  from 
the  country  being  so  mountainous,  and  the  population  confined  chiefly  to  vil- 
lages. Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  notice  aro,  1.  Antigonea^  so  cidled  from  its 
situation  near  a  celebrated  pass  called  Faucet  AntigoTiea,  in  Greek  ra  napa  r^v 
'AvTiy6veiav  arevd.  It  led  from  lUyria  into  Chaonia.  The  modern  Argyr^ 
Caatro  represents  the  ancient  city.  2.  Phamie^  a  fortress  near  Antigonea,  but 
separated  fh>m  it  by  a  chain  of  mountains.  It  corresponds  to  the  modern  G^tr^ 
diki,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  which  once  belonged  to  the  SulioU,  but  which 
was  afterward  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ali  Pacha.  8.  FAflmtee,  to  the  south  of 
the  preceding,  and  nearer  to  the  sea.  Polybius  describes  it  as  surpassing  aH 
the  other  cities  of  Epirus  in  opulence  and  importance,  before  it  was,  through  the 
treachery  of  some  Gauls  in  the  pay  of  the  town,  suiprised  and  plundered  by  a 
party  of  lUyrians.  It  still,  however,  continued  to  hold  a  distinguished  nvk 
among  the  cities  of  Epirus,  and  it  was  here  that  peace  was  negotiated  betweea 
Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It  appears  lo 
have  escaped  the  destruction  to  which  so  many  towns  in  Epirus  were  doomed 
hy  the  decree  of  the  senate.    The  ruins  of  this  place  are  to  be  seen  near  Del- 
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vino.  4.  Hadrtanopolu,  sitaate,  according  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  fiftj-five 
miles  to  the  southeast  of  Amantia,  and  lying  also  to  the  northeast  of  Phcenice. 
It  was  apparently  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  According  to  Pro- 
copiusi  it  subsequently  bore  the  name  of  JusHnianopolig.  A  spot  now  called 
Drinopolu  appears  to  mark  the  ancient  site. 

(B.)    Thbapkotxa. 

Resuming  our  description  of  the  coast  from  the  harbor  of  CoMtope,  the  tint 
point  in  maritime  Thesprotia  is  the  promontory  Posidium,  now  Caperta.'  A  little 
beyond  is  a  narrow  channel  leading  into  a  bay  of  some  extent,  thus  forming 
with  the  sea  a  peninsula,  on  which  was  situated  the  ancient  town  of,  1.  Butkro' 
turn.  The  outer  bay  and  channel  was  named  Pelodes  portuSf  or  the  muddy  haven. 
Butkrotum  is  now  ButrnUo.  It  was  ftbled  to  have  been  founded  by  HelSnus, 
son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus.  Buthrotum  was  occupied  by  Cesar 
in  the  civil  wars,  and  was  afterward  colonized  by  the  Romans.  The  river  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil  under  the  name  of  Xanthus  falls  into  the  Peiodes  portuSf  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Butrinto.    It  is  now  called  Saroma. 

To  Cestrine  in  this  quarter  we  have  ahready  aUuded.  From  Hesychins  and 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  we  learn  that  this  part  of  Epirus  was  celebrated 
for  its  breed  of  oxen,  hence  called  Cestrinici.  The  name  Lartm,  by  which 
these  animals  were  also-  known,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Larina^  a 
village  of  Epirus.  Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Thyamis  we  come  to,  2.  the  har- 
bor called  SybotUt  and  also  the  little  island  of  the  same  name,  close  to  the  main 
land,  and  nearly  opposite  the  southernmost  promontory  of  Corcyra.  These 
islands  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides  in  his  narrative  of  the  collision  between 
the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  Pe)p- 
ponnesian  war.  Following  still  the  coast,  we  come  to,  3.  Torone,  a  haven  near 
the  modem  Parga.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  fleet  of  Augustus  was  moored 
hero  for  a  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  4.  Ephyre,  in  this  same 
vicinity,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  a  city  spoken  of  by  Thucydides  and 
other  ancient  writers.  Among  these  we  must  rank  Homer,  who,  in  several 
passages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  alludes  to  one  or  more  cities  of  that  name. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Thesprotia.  This 
place  afterward  took  the  name  of  Cich$rus.  The  ruins  of  Ephyre  are  now  to 
be  seen  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Acherusian  Lake,  near  a  deserted  con- 
vent dedicated  to  St.  John. 

Here  terminates  the  description  of  maritime  Thesprotia ;  the  remaining  part 
of  the  coast,  as  far  as  Ambrada,  belonged  to  the  Cassop^n,  who  are  generally 
considered  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Molotai.  As  no  towns  of  note  seem  to  have 
existed  in  the  interior  of  Thesprotia,  which  was  mountainous  and  rugged,  there 
is  nothing  else  worthy  of  remark,  with  the  exception  of  Dodona,  the  most  an- 
cient oracle  of  Greece,  and  inferior  in  celebrity  and  importance  to  the  Pfthian 
shrine  alone.  Many  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  ascribe  this  famed  temple 
to  the  Molossi,  but  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  it  originally  belonged  to  Thespro- 
tia. This  is  clearly  stated,  indeed,  by  Strabo,  who  observes  that  the  tragic 
poets,  together  with  Pindar,  bestow  the  epithet  of  Thesprotian  on  the  temple, 
and  the  god  worshipped  there.  Subsequently,  however,  Dodona  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Molossians.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  mention  of  this  renowned  oracle  by  the  poets,  geographers, 
and  historians  of  Greece,  its  site  should,  at  the  present  day,  have  remained  un* 
discovered.  This  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  political  change  just 
mentioned,  and  still  moro  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  we  have  till 
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lately  posaessed  of  the  present  state  of  Epirus,  and  its  comparatiTe  geography. 
U  is  uniTersally  alJowed  that  this  celebrated  temple  owed  its  origin  to  the  Pe- 
laegi  at  a  period  much  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war,  sioce  many  writers  represent 
it  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  and  even  of  Inaohus.  Herodotus  dis- 
tinctly states  that  it  was  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  Greece,  and  represents  the 
Pelasgi  as  consulting  it  on  various  occasions.  Hence  the  title  of  Pelasgic  as- 
signed to  Jupiter,  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated.  Setting  aside  the  fables 
which  Herodotus  has  transmitted  to  us  respecting  Dodona  and  its  doves,  and 
to  which  he  evidently  attached  no  belief,  it  appears  from  this  author  that  in  his 
time  the  service  of  the  temple  was  performed  by  females.  Strabo,  hoWever, 
asserts,  that  these  duties,  were  originally  allotted  to  men,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Homer's  mention  of  the  Selli  as  attendant  upon  the  god.  The  responses  of 
the  oracle  were  originally  delivered  from  a  sacred  oak  or  beech.  Its  reputation 
was  at  first  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  Acamania,  JStolia,  and  the 
western  parts  of  Greece,  but  its  fame  was  afterward  extended  over  the  whole 
of  that  country,  and  even  to  Asia,  since  we  know  that  on  one  occasion  the  ora- 
cle was  consulted  by  Crcesus.  The  Boeotians  were  the  only  people  who  received 
the  prophetic  answers  from  the  mouth  of  men ;  to  all  other  nations  they  were 
always  communicated  by  the  priestesses  of  the  temple.  Dodona  was  the  first 
station  in  Greece  to  which  the  offerings  of  the  Hyperboreans  were  dispatched, 
according  to  Herodotus.  They  arrived  there  from  the  Hadriatic,  and  were 
thence  passed  on  to  the  Sinu^  MaHaeut.  Among  the  several  ofieriogs  pre- 
sented to  the  temple  by  various  nations,  one  dedicated  by  the  Corcyreans  is 
particularly  noted.  It  was  a  brazen  figure,  placed  over  a  cauldron  of  the  same 
metal ;  this  statue  held  in  its  hand  a  whip,  the  lash  of  which  consisted  of  three 
(dmins,  each  having  an  astragalus  fastened  to  the  end  of  it ;  these,  when  agi- 
tated by  the  wind,  struck  the  cauldron,  and  produced  a  sound  so  continued  that 
finir  hundred  vibrations  could  be  counted  before  it  ceased.  Hence  arose  the 
various  proverbs  of  the  Dodonean  cauldron  and  the  Coroyrean  lash.  At  length, 
during  the  Social  War,  Dodona  was,  according  to  Polybius,  atanost  entirely  de- 
stroyed in  an  irruption  of  the  iEtolians,  under  their  prstor  Durimachus,  then  at 
war  with  Epiras.  "  They  set  fire,"  says  the  historiaa,  "  to  the  porohes,  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  ofierings,  and  pulled  down  the  sacred  edifice."  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  temple  of  Dodona  never  recovered  from  this  disaster,  as,  in  Stra- 
bo*s  time,  there  was  scarcely  any  trace  left  of  the  oracle ;  but  the  town  must 
still  have  existed,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  among  the  cities  of  Epiros 
in  the  seventh  century;  and  we  hear  of  a  bishop  of  Dodona  in  the  Council  of 
Ephesus.  Dodona  stood  either  on  the  declivity  or  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tomarua, 
and  hence  the  name  of  Tomuri,  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  for  Tomaruri  {To- 
fMpovpot),  or  guardians  of  Tomarus,  which  was  given  to  the  priests  of  the  temple. 
According  to  the  most  probable  opinion,  Tomarua  ahswere  to  the  modem  CAo- 
ffumri,  and  if  so,  the  remains  of  Dodona  ought,  according  to  Cramer,  to  be  sought 
on  the  shores  of  a  small  lake  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  mountain.  Leake, 
however,  places  the  ancient  site  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Joaninaj  near  the  modern  Kastriiza.  For  a  full  examination  of  the  question, 
the  student  is  referred  to  that  author's  TraveU  in  Northern  Greece  (vol.  iv.,  p. 
166,  «eg;.),  with  which  he  may  compare  the  remarks  of  Osmcr  {4ne.  Oreeet, 
vol.  i.,  p.  121,  eeqq.)  and  Wordsworth  {Hist,  of  Cfreeee,  p.  247,  seqq.). 

There  is  another  question  connected  with  this  subject.  It  was  the  general 
belief  of  the  ancient  readers  of  Homer  that  there  were  two  Dodonas,  one  in 
Thcssaly,  the  other  in  Epiras ;  the  former  situated  in  Perrhaebia,  near  Mount 
Olympus.    Stephanas  Byzantinus  enters  fully  into  the  discussion,  and  ia  in  fiivor 
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of  the  ezistenoe  of  two  places  of  this  name ;  and  the  same  Tiew  is  taken  by 
Ritter  in  modern  times  {Varhalk,  dec.,  BerUmt  1890).  Leake,  howeTer,  kas 
proved  the  position  to  be  an  antenable  one. 

(C.)    M0L0B8I8. 

1.  PanddtiOf  not  fax  remored  from  the  Acheron  and  the  Acherusian  Lake,  and 
answering  now,  according  to  Leake,  to  Ktuiri.  It  was  a  colony  of  Elis,  and 
gave  name  to  another  Pandosia,  in  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii.  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Epirus,  was  warned  by  tiie  oracle  of  Dodona  to  avoid  Pandosia 
and  the  Acherusian  water,  and  erroneously  applied  it  to  this  his  own  Pandosia, 
instead  of  that  of  Italy,  where  he  received  his  fatal  wound.  3.  BucJuttium,  Btt- 
Cikitat  or  Bucenta,  close  to  the  Acherusian  Lake,  and  the  remains  of  which  are 
now  to  be  found  at  the  harbor  of  St.  John.  8.  Nieopoli*,  situate  on  an  isthmus, 
on  the  coast,  and  answering  now  to  Preveta  VeeckU.  This  place  was  founded 
by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  obtained  by  him  at  Actium,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  all  the  surrounding  cities  in  Epi- 
rus and  Acamaoia,  and  even  as  far  as  iEtolia,  which  were  compelled  to  con- 
tribute to  its  prosperity.  So  anxious,  indeed,  was  Augustus  to  raise  his  new 
colony  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  cities  of  Greece,  that  he  caused  it  to  be 
admitted  among  those  states  which  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphictyonic  assembly. 
He  also  ordered  games  to  be  celebrated  with  great  pomp  every  five  years. 
Having  afterward  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  Julian. 

The  Molossi  must  have  possessed  several  tovnis  in  the  interior,  since  we  are 
told  by  Polybius  that,  out  of  the  seventy  Epirotic  cities  destroyed  by  Paulas 
JSmilius,  the  greater  number  belonged  to  this  people.  Few  of  these,  however, 
are  named  in  histoiy.  The  most  celebrated  was  PasMiSron,  which  ma]rbe  con- 
sidered as  their  capital,  since  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Pyrrhns,  reports  that  the 
kings  of  Epirus  convened  here  the  solemn  assembly  of  the  whole  nation,  when, 
after  having  performed  the  customary  sacrifices,  they  took  an  oath  that  they 
would  govern  according  to  the  established  laws ;  and  the  people,  in  return, 
swore  to  maintain  the  constitution  and  defend  the  kingdom.  Cramer  seeks  to 
identify  it  with  some  ruins  near  Josntna,  in  a  south-southwest  direction,  and 
about  four  hours  from  that  city.    Leake  leaves  the  site  uncertain. 

Modern  travellers  have  expressed  some  surprise  that  no  mention  is  made  in 
history  of  the  Lake  of  Joanina,  and  have  even  been  led  to  suppose  that  this 
considerable  expanse  of  water  could  not  have  existed  in  ancient  times.  B«t 
the  truth  is,  that  the  present  Lake  of  Joanina  is  the  ancient  Paku  Pamb6ii» 
(IIii^66>rcr  Aifufv)  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  He  describes  it  as  a  lake  having 
an  island  in  the  middle,  containing  a  remarkable  hill,  which  veas  fortified  by  Jus- 
tinian, and  to  which  he  removed  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  city  of  Eurcea, 
which  was  in  a  defenceless  state.  The  fortress  of  Joanina  now  occupies  the 
site  of  Justinian's  castle,  and  the  city  d  Joanina  that  of  the  ancient  Euroea,  in 
all  probability. 

We  must  now  close  this  description  of  Epirus  with  some  account  of  the  city 
and  republic  of  Ambrida.  This  celebrated  city  was  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arachthus  or  Arethon,  a  short  distance  from  the  waters  of  the  Siniu  Amhranatt 
to  which  it  gave  name.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  some  Corinthians 
headed  by  Tolgus  or  Torgus,  who  was  either  the  brother  or  the  son  c^  Cypselua, 
chief  of  Corinth.  It  early  acquired  maritime  celebrity  by  reason  of  its  advan- 
tageous position,  and  was  a  powerful  and  independent  city  toward  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  which  it  espoused  the  cause  of  Co* 
rinth  and  Sparta.    At  a  later  period  we  find  its  independence  threatened  bf 
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Plulip,  who  seems  to  have  entertained  the  project  of  annexing  it  to  the  do> 
minions  of  his  brother-in-law,  Alexander,  king  of  the  Molossians.  Whether  it 
actually  fell  into  the  power  of  that  monarch  is  uncertain,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  in  the  occupation  of  Philip,  since  the  Ambraciots,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Sicolns,  on  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
throne,  ejected  the  Macedonian  garrison  stationed  in  their  city.  Ambracia,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  enjoy  the  freedom  which  it  thus  regained,  for,  having  £edlen 
into  the  hands  of  Pyrrhns,  we  are  told  that  it  was  selected  by  that  prince  as  his 
usual  place  of  residence.  Many  years  afteri  being  under  the  dominion  of  the 
.^tolians,  who  were  at  that  time  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  it  sua* 
tained  a  siege  against  the  latter,  almost  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  ancient  war- 
fare for  the  gallantry  and  perseverance  displayed  in  the  defence  of  the  place. 
Ambracia  at  last  opened  its  gates  to  the  foe,  and  was  stripped  of  all  the  statues 
and  pictures  with  which  it  had  been  so  richly  adorned  by  Pyrrhus.  From  this 
time  it  sank  into  a  state  of  insignificance,  and  Augustus,  by  transferring  its 
inhabitants  to  Nicopoiu,  completed  its  desolation.  It  stood  near  the  modem 
Arta,  which  town  also  gives  its  modem  name  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf 
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I.  This  celebrated  island,  whioh,  from  its  vioimty  to  the  ooast 
of  Epiros,  seems  natmrally  to  belong  to  this  part  of  our  sabjeot, 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  KepKvpa.    It  is  now  Corfu* 

n.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  known  by  the  name  of  Dre- 
pAnCj  perhaps  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  scythe  {^p^ 
ndvij).  To  this  name  succeeded  that  of  Scheria,  always  used 
by  Homer,  and  by  which  it  was  probably  known  in  his  time. 
From  the  Odyssey  we  learn  that  this  island  was  then  inhabit- 
ed by  PhsBacians,  a  people  who,  even  at  that  early  period,  had 
acquired  considerable  skill  in  nautical  affairs,  and  possessed  ex- 
tensive commercial  relations,  since  they  traded  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  also  with  Eubcea  and  other  countries. 

Historical  Bketch. 

I.  HoHBB*8  account  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  Pheacians  came  from  another 
country,  which  he  calls  Hpperiaj  whence  they  had  been  expelled  by  their  more 
powerful  neighbors  the  Cyclopes.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  deteimine  to  what 
country  he  allades.  The  commentators  on  the  poet  imagine  that  Sicily  is  meant, 
from  the  circumstance  of  Gamirina,  a  city  of  that  island,  haying  once  been  called 
Ifyperia ;  and  also  from  the  Cyclopes,  according  to  Homer  himself;  hanng  once 
had  their  abode  in  Sicily.  But  it  seems  ▼ery  improbable  that  the  Pheacians 
would  haye  remoyed  to  such  a  distance,  and  it  may  be  doubted,  also,  whether 
the  Cyclopes  were  eyer  a  real  people. 

II.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  Phsacians  came  from  the  continent  of  Ulyria 
or  Epiras.  Mannert  thinks  they  were  Libumian  Illyrians,  and  this  is  not  un- 
likely, as  we  haye  seen  that  there  was  an  island  named  Careyra  on  their  coast, 
and  they  were  certainly  a  seafaring  people.  But  what  is  still  more  conclnsiye 
is  the  fact  mentioned  by  Strabo,  that  the  Corinthians,  when  they  colonized  the 
island,  found  it  already  occupied  by  the  Libumi.    Apollonius  states  that  Cor* 
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cyra  had  receired  a  colony  of  Golcbians  before  the  arriTal  of  the  Coriothians. 
Flutarch  speaks  also  of  an  Eietrian  ccdony ;  but  it  is  to  Corinth  that  the  im- 
portance of  this  settlement  unquestionably  belongs. 

III.  Strabo  informs  us  that  Archias,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  touched  at  Cor- 
eyra,  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Sicily,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  Chersicrates, 
a  descendant  of  the  HeracUdn,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  expel  the  Libumi  then 
in  possession  of  the  island.  The  date  of  this  event  tpay  be  placed  about  758  B.C. 
So  rapid  was  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  this  new  colony,  that  we  find  it  able 
to  cope  with  its  opulent  mother  state  not  many  years  after  its  establishment, 
when  it  defied  the  power  of  Periander,  who  then  had  the  sovereign  direction  of 
its  affairs. 

.  lY.  At  a  later  period  we  find  Corcyra  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Corinth,  on 
the  subject  of  Epidamnus.  A  war  followed  between  the  states,  which  was  a 
prelude  to  the  great  Peloponnesian  war.  Corcyra  had  at  first  the  advantage, 
and  defeated  the  Corinthian  fleet  off  Actium ;  but  the  Corinthians  being  joined 
by  other  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Corcyreans  had  recourse  to  Athens, 
which  made  a  defensive  alliance  with  them.  The  Corcyrean  fleet  of  one  hund- 
red and  ten  triremes,  besides  ten  auxiliary  Athenian  ships,  engaged  with  the 
Corinthian  fleet  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  channel,  near  the  coast  of  Thes- 
protia.  The  fight  ended  in  favor  of  the  Corinthians,  but  the  appearance  of  a 
firesh  Athenian  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  induced  them  to  return  home. 
After  this,  Corcyra  was  distracted  by  civil  commotions  between  the  aristocratic 
and  democratic  factions,  the  former  being  favorable  to  the  Peloponnesian  or 
Spartan  alliance,  and  the  latter  to  the  Athenian.  Atrocities  were  committed  by 
both,  which  ended  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  aristocratic  party,  connived  at 
by  the  Athenian  commander.  This  tragedy  occurred  B.C.  425.  The  island  re- 
mained in  alliance  with  the  Athenians  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

y.  The  name  of  Corcyra  does  not  again  appear  in  history  until  the  time  of 
Cassander,  when  it  was  surprised  and  occupied  for  some  time  by  Cleonymus, 
king  of  Sparta,  who  infested  the  seas  of  Greece  and  Italy  with  a  piratical  fleet 
After  his  departure  it  was  besieged  by  Cassander  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable squadron ;  but  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  having  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  islanders,  attacked  the  Macedonians,  burned  several  of  their 
ships,  and  dispersed  the  remainder.  Corcyra  was  afterward  attacked  by  Pyrrhus, 
when  driven  from  the  throne  of  Epirus  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  On  the  death 
of  that  prince  it  regained  its  independence  for  a  short  time,  but  it  soon  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Illyrians,  from  whom  it  subsequently  passed  to  the  Romans. 

Localities  of   Corctra. 

Core^Ct  the  principal  city  of  the  island,  was  situate  precisely  where  the  mod- 
em town  of  Corfu  stands.  Scylax  speaks  of  three  harbors,  one  of  which  was 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  is  probably  that  to  which  Thupydides  gives  the 
name  of  Hyllaietu.  Near  it  was  the  citadel,  and  the  more  elevated  part  of  the 
city.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  citadel  obtained  the  name  of  Ko/n^w,  from  its 
two  conical  hilU  or  crestM,  which  appellation  was  in  process  of  time  applied  to 
the  whole  town,  and  finally  to  the  island  itself.  Hence  the  modem  name  of 
the  city  and  island  of  Corfu,  which  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  former  name. 

To  the  north  of  the  city  of  Corcyra  was  the  town  and  port  of  Castiope,  which 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus,  where 
there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  a  temple  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Cassius.  Suetonius  relates,  that  Nero, 
in  a  voyage  made  to  this  island,  sang  in  public  at  the  altar  of  the  god. 
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Ptolemy  also  notices  Cassiope,  and  near  it  a  cape  of  the  same  name,  Cu- 
tutpe  Promotuorium,  now  Capo  di  Santa  CaUrina.  The  farthest  point  of  the 
island  to  the  northwest  bore  the  appellation  of  PkalSerum  Protnontorium,  now 
Capo  DraMti.  More  to  the  south,  bat  on  the  same  side,  Ptolemy  places  a  cape 
which  he  calls  Amphipagus,  answering,  probably,  to  the  modem  Capo  8.  An- 
gela, The  southernmost  extremity  of  the  island  was  named  Leudmna,  accord- 
ing to  Thucydides,  near  which  lay  the  islets  called  Syhdta,  The  modem  name 
of  the  promontory  is  Capo  Bianco. 

Southeast  of  Goreyra  are  two  small  islands  which  bore  anciently  the  common 
name  of  Paxos,  but  are  now  distinguished  as  Paxo  and  AnHpaio.  Polybius 
speaks  of  a  nayal  fight  which  took  place  in  the  vicinity  between  some  Illyriah 
ships  and  a  combined  fleet  of  Achsans  and  Acaraanians,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated.    Pliny  says  they  were  Atc  mUes  distant  from  Corcyra. 

ix.    THRACIA. 

1.  Name,  Boundaries,   See. 

1.  Thracia  (^p^v)  was  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  the 
country  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Hcemus; 
on  the  south  by  the  JEgean  and  Propontis;  on  the  east  by 
the  Euxine^  and  on  the  west  by  the  River  Strymofij  and  the 
chain  of  mountains  forming  the  continuation  of  Mount  BkodGpe. 

n.  The  Thracians  were  divided  into  many  separate  and  in- 
dependent tribes ;  but  the  name  of  Thracians  (Bp^c)  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  them  collectively  in  very  early  times. 
Thrace,  according  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  was  originally 
called  Perce  {JUpufi). 

0b8.  1.  Ukeit  soiqioses  Peru  to  mean  any  country  in  the  north,  and  quotes- 
the  remark  of  Andron  of  Halicamassns  (Sckol,  ad  L^eopkr.^  894,  1288),  that 
Oceanus  had  four  daughters,  Asia,  Libya,  Europa,  and  Thrace,  from  whom  the 
four  pails  of  the  world  were  named  *,  and  thence  he  concludes  that  Asia  signi- 
fied the  east,  Libya  the  south,  Europa  the  west,  and  Thrace  the  north.  This 
conclusion,  howeyer,  hardly  amounts  to  a  small  probability.  (  Uiert^  Geogr.  def, 
G,  und  R.,  i.,  p.  282.) 

2.  Josephus  and  many  Biblical  scholars  suppose  that  the  name  is  deriyed  from 
Tirat,  the  son  of  Japhet  {Gen.,  x.,  2) ;  but  this  opinion  rests  on  little  more  than 
an  apparent  similarity  of  sound. 

2.  Historical  Sketch. 

I.  Tn  Thracians,  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  what  are  called  the  Old  Thracians,  and  who  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  earliest  literature  of  Greece.  An  account  of  these  last  will  be  given 
under  the  head  of  Pterin,  in  the  account  of  Macedonia. 

n.  The  Thracians  are  said  to  haye  been  subdued  by  Sesostris  {Herod.,  ii* 
103),  and  subsequently  by  the  Mysians  and  Teucri,  who  crossed  oyer  into  Eu- 
rope before  the  Trojan  war,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  /onion  Sea  and  the 
PeneuM.  {Herod.,  yii.,  20.)  But  the  first  real  historical  eyent  respecting  them 
is  their  conquest  by  Megabazus,  the  general  of  Darinsi  who  conquered  all  the 
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separate  tribes  with  the  exception  of  the  Satr^f  who  were  tlie  only  Hiraciao 
people  that  had  retained  their  independence  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

II.  After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxesi  the  Thracians  appear  to  have 
recovered  their  independence ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we 
find  a  powerful  native  empire  in  Thrace,  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  Si- 
talces,  who  is  called  by  Thucydides  (ii.,  29)  King  of  the  Thracians.  This  em- 
pire was  founded  by  the  father  of  SitaJces,  Teres,  king  of  the  Odry#«,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Thracian  tribes.  It  extended  along  the  coast  from  Abdera 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube^  and  inland  from  Byzantium  to  the  hmmi  and  the 
Strymon.  The  power  of  the  Odrysian  empire,  however,  did  not  last  long.  In 
little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Sitalces  it  had  lost  its  former 
greatness ;  and  when  Xenophon  crossed  over  into  Thrace  in  BX).  400,  he  found 
Medocus,  the  reigning  king  of  the  Odrysians,  uaahle  to  command  the  obedience 
of  his  Thracian  subjects. 

rv.  In  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  Cotys  was  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  Thracian  chiefs,  and  is  usually  called  King  of  Thrace ;  but  he  was 
deprived  by  Philip  of  almost  all  his  dominions  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
Nestus,  and  became  little  else  than  a  vassal  of  Macedon.  He  was  a  savage  and 
vindictive  barbarian,  and  was  assassinated  in  B.C.  368.  His  son  Ceraobleptes 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  he  was  eventually  stripped  of  all  his  territories  by 
Philip,  who  reduced,  in  B.C.  343,  the  whole  of  southern  Thrace  at  least,  and 
compelled  it  to  pay  tribute.  On  the  death  of  Philip  there  was  a  general  move- 
ment among  the  Thracians  to  throw  off*  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  at  the  head 
of  which  the  Triballi  placed  themseWes.  But  Alexander,  by  his  activity,  sQp> 
pressed  this  rising :  he  crossed  the  range  of  Haemus,  marched  into  the  country 
of  the  Triballi,  and,  after  defeating  them,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Danube,  which 
ke  crossed,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  on  its  right  bank. 

y.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Thrace  fell  to  the  share  of  Lysimachus,  who 
erected  it  into  an  independent  monarchy ;  but  it  subsequently  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  left  the 
country  under  the  government  of  its  native  rulers,  and  were  probably  contented 
with  what  the  Greeks  called  a  hegemony.  In  the  Roman  war  against  Perseus, 
Cotys,  king  of  the  Thracians,  is  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  Perseus,  thou^  the 
Thracians,  just  before  the  war  broke  out,  had  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
mans. On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  however,  Cotys  was  allowed  to  continue 
in  possession  of  his  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  be  had  rendered 
to  Perseus. 

YI.  At  what  time  Thrace  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  is 
uncertain,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  constituted  a  distinct  province  until  a  late 
period.  Under  Augustus,  the  country  north  of  Hemus  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  afterward  erected  into  a  separate  province  named  Meuia.  It 
is  from  this  time  that  the  range  of  Mount  Heemus  becomes,  strictly  speaking, 
the  northern  boundary  of  Thrace.  The  boundary  on  the  west  differed  at  various 
times.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Nithu  ;  but  the  more 
ancient  boundary  was  the  Sirymtm,  as  we  have  given  it. 

3.  Mountains.       ^ 

L  Hjemus,  a  range  of  mountains,  stretching  its  great  belt 
round  the  north  of  Thrace,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with 
the  ^gean.    The  modern  name  is  Emineh  Dag^  or  Balkan. 
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The  ancients  regarded  this  range  as  one  of  the  highest  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  Polybius,  however,  thought  it 
inferior  in  elevation  to  the  Alps,  in  which  he  was  doubtless  cor- 
rect. It  was  reported  that  fron^  the  siunmit  could  be  seen  at 
once  the  £uxine,  the  Adriatic,  the  Danube,  and  the  Alps.  The 
length  of  the  chain  of  Heemus  is  five  hundred  nules,  firotn  the 
Gulf  of  Venice  to  the  Black  Sea. 

n.  Rhod6pb,  a  mountain  range,  forming  in  a  great  degree 
the  western  boundary  of  Thrace,  and  evidently  identical  with 
the  Scomius  of  Thucydides.  It  is  now  Despoto^Dag.  The* 
ocritus  classes  it  witii  the  highest  summits  of  the  ancient  world. 

ni.  PANGiBus,  a  ridge  apparently  connected  with  the  central 
chain  of  Rhodope  and  Hsmus,  and  which,  branching  off  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  closed  upon  the  coast  at  the  defile  of 
Acontisma.  It  is  now  called  Pundar  Dagh,  or  Ciistagnats. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  Mount  Pangeeus  contained  gold  and 
silver  mines,  which  were  worked  by  the  Pieres^  Odomantij  and 
SatrcSj  clans  of  Thrace,  but  especially  the  latter.  These  val<* 
nable  mines  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Thasians, 
who  were  the  first  settlers  on  this  coast,  and  they  accordingly 
formed  an  establishment  in  this  vicinity  at  a  place  named  Cre'^ 
fddes. 

4.  Promontories. 

1.  Phi  Ha  Pronumtoriumy  called,  also,  HcBmi  Eztretna^  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Ibsmus,  fcmning  a 
bold  promontory,  running  out  into  the  Euxine,  and  now  Capa 
Emineh.  2.  Thynias  Promontoriumy  below  the  preceding,  and 
on  the  same  sea,  now  Cape  InadUf  or,  as  some  call  the  name, 
Kictda.  3.  Hestias  Pramontorium  and  ChrysoceraSy  both  near 
Byzantium.  4.  Mastusia  Promontoriumy  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Hellespont,  now  Capo  GrecOy  or  Jenischer,  5.  Sarpedo* 
nium  Pramontoriumy  at  the  upper  entrance  of  the  Melas  SinuSy 
and  now  Cape  Dragontina.  Some,  less  correctly,  make  this 
correspcnd  to  Capo  Oreco.  6,  Serrheum  Promontoriumy  to  tho 
northwest,  now  Capo  Makri.  7.  Ismarium  Pramontorium^  to 
the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Capo  Marogna. 
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5.  Rivers. 

1.  HebruSj  now  the  Maritza^  one  of  the  most  considerable 
rivers  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  chain  of  Hsemils,  which  sep- 
arates the  plains  of  Thrace  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and,  after  receiving  several  tributaries,  faUs  into  the  ^gean 
near  the  city  of  jEnos.  An  estuary,  which  it  forms  at  its 
mouth,  was  called  Stentoris  PaluSj  now  the  Gulf  of  Enos. 
The  sands  of  this  river  were  said  to  be  auriferous.  According 
to  the  ancient  mythologists,  after  Orpheus  had  been  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  Thracian  Bacchantes,  his  head  and  lyre  were  cast 
into  the  Hebrus,  and,  being  carried  down  the  river  to  the  sea, 
were  borne  by  the  waves  to  the  island  of  Lesbos.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Hebrus  witii  the  Tonskus  and  Harpessusj  Orestes 
was  said  to  have  purified  himself  from  his  mother's  blood.  Sev- 
eral streams  swell  the  waters  of  the  Hebrus.  First,  on  the 
right  or  southern  bank,  the  Harpessus,  now  Arda ;  then,  a 
short  distance  from  this,  on  the  left  or  northern  bank,  the 
Tonskus  or  Tonzus  of  Ptolemy,  now  the  Tonja  ;  then  the  Ar^ 
tiscus  of  Herodotus,  now  the  Bujuk-dere;  farther  south  it  is 
joined  by  the  Agrianes,  now  the  Ergene,  which,  according  to 
the  same  historian,  receives  the  Contadesdus,  now  the  Sarad^ 
jala;  and  the  Contadesdus,  the  Teams j  now  the  Teke-dere. 
It  was  at  the  head  of  this  last  river  that  Darius,  in  his  Scyth- 
ian expedition,  erected  a  pillar,  with  an  inscription,  pronoun- 
cing the  water  of  the  Teams  to  be  the  purest  and  best  in  the 
universe. 

2.  Nestus  (less  correctly  Nessus)  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, and  this  arrangement  subsequently  remained  unchanged 
by  the  Romans  on  their  conquest  of  the  latter  empire.  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  it  rose  in  Mount  Scamius.  The  Nes- 
tus fell  into  the  ^gean  opposite  the  island  of  Tfaasos,  and  a 
short  distance  to  the  west  of  Abdera.  In  the  Middle  Ages  its 
name  was  corrupted  to  Mestus,  and  is  still  called  Mesto  by  the 
modern  Greeks.  The  Turkish  name  is  Kara^suj  or  ^<  Black 
Water." 

3.  Strymouy  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mount  ScomiuSj  smd  after 
a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  falling  into  the  Sinus 
Strym&nicuSy  to  which  it  gave  name.    The  Strymon  formed 
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the  earlier  bonndary  between  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  con* 
tinned  so  until  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  when  Mace- 
donia was  extended  more  to  the  east,  and  the  Nestus  became 
the  boundary.  The  modem  name  of  the  Strymon  is  the  Stru^ 
nuij  according  to  Leake,  who  also  makes  the  Turkish  name 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Nestus,  namely,  the  Kara-su.  The 
modern  name  of  the  Sinus  Strymonicus  is  the  Gulf  of  Contessa. 
Its  northern  extremity,  however,  according  to  Leake,  is  called 
the  Bay  of  Rendina. 

6.  Straits,  &c. 

1.  HeUesporUus,  now  the  Dardanelles,  and,  according  to  mythologists,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  circumstanoe  of  Helle*8  having  been  drowned  therein,  'EXXtf^ 
KovToc,  "  the  Sea  of  Helle/'  The  modern  name  is  supposed  to  come  from  the 
ancient  Dardania  in  its  vicinity.  The  Hellespont  is  famed  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  built  over  it  by  Xerxes,  and  also  for  the  legend  of  Hero  and  Leander. 
Passing  up  this  strait,  we  have  on  the  left  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  which  re- 
mains to  be  described.  We  pass  from  the  Hellespont  into  the  Propontis,  or  Sea 
of  Marmara,  and  on  reaching  its  upper  extremity  we  come  to  the  Thracian  Bos^ 
fkus,  now  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  and  which  has  already  been  referred  to 
elsewhere  (p.  9,  seq.).  The  Proponiis  received  its  ancient  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  lying  in  front  of  or  before  the  Pontus  Euxinus  {irpo  Udvrov).  The 
modem  appellation  comes  from  the  modem  name  of  the  island  of  Proconnesus, 
which  win  be  described  in  the  account  of  Asia  Minor. 

2.  Emerging  from  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  we  enter  on  the  Euxine,  of  which 
an  account  has  already  been  given  (p.  236).  At  the  northeastem  extremity  of 
the  Euxine  we  come  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  and  the  Taurie  Chersonese, 
which,  not  belonging  to  the  geography  of  Greece,  have  been  elsewhere  described 
(p.  9,  237,  seqq.). 

7.  Products. 

Corn  in  abundance  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  which  hence  formed  one  of 
the  granaries  of  Athens ;  fruit  in  the  plains,  but  not  in  the  high  and  bleak  mount- 
ains ;  wine,  oil ;  various  metals,  but  more  especially  gold. 

8.  Character  of  the  Inhabitants. 

I.  Ths  Thracian  nation,  according  to  Herodotus,  was,  next  to  the  Indians, 
the  most  numerous  of  all,  and,  if  united  under  one  head,  would  have  been  in- 
vincible. He  observes  that  the  usages  of  the  different  tribes  were  similar,  with 
the  exception  of  the  GeUe,  the  Trausi,  and  those  who  dwelt  above  the  Crestonai. 
The  account  which  he  gives  of  the  most  striking  national  peculiarities  of  the 
Thracians  represent  them  as  a  savage  and  barbarous  people,  which  is  supported 
by  other  ancient  writers,  though  the  districts  on  the  southern  coast  seem  to 
have  attained  to  some  degree  of  civilization,  owing  to  the  numerous  Greek 
cities  which  were  founded  there  at  various  times. 

n.  The  Thracians,  according  to  Herodotus,  sold  their  children  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  country  as  slaves ;  they  purchased  their  wives  with  great  sums ;  they 
punctured  or  tattooed  their  bodies,  and  regarded  this  as  a  mark  of  noble  birth ; 
agriculture  they  despised,  and  considered  it  most  honorable  to  live  by  war  and 
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robbery.  Deep  drinking  prevailed  among  them  extensively,  and  the  quarrela 
over  their  cups  became  almost  proyerbial.  In  the  time  of  Xerxes  the  Tbracian 
warrior  carried  a  shieldi  and  was  dressed  in  goat-skin  trowsers ;  a  fox-skin  cap 
covered  his  head  ;  a  spear  and  dagger  were  his  weapons  of  offence.  Human 
sacrifices  were  customaiy  on  important  national  occasions. 

9.  Thracian   Tribes.  • 

1.  The  TribaUif  in  the  northwest,  about  the  Angrust  extending  east  to  the 
River  0»ciii9,  in  the  territory  of  the  modem  Sophia.  They  consequently  oc- 
cupied modem  Servia  and  a  portion  of  Bulgaria.  They  were  so  powerful  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  wrested  the  power  from  the  Odrfs^ 
and  sent  thirty  thousand  men  to  destroy  Abdera.  But  soon  after  the  reign  of 
Alexander  they  were  so  oppressed  by  the  GauU  and  Bastarrutt  and  then  so 
roughly  handled  by  the  lUyrian  Autariata,  that  the  remainder  of  them  were  fain 
to  cross  the  Danube,  and  seek  refuge  among  the  Gete. 

2.  The  Crobyzi,  eastward  of  the  foregoing,  and  extending  to  the  River  lanira, 
8.  The  Traun,  who  wept  when  their  children  were  born,  and  were  loud  in  their 
expressions  of  joy  at  the  death  of  their  friends.  4.  The  DO,  in  Mount  Rhodope^ 
probably  the  same  as  the  DoAt,  and  called  by  the  Greeks  MachtBrophori^  from 
their  short  dirks.  6.  The  Bcjft,  descended  from  the  preceding,  and  dwelling  in 
that  quarter  where  Rhodope  diverges  from  Haemus ;  these  were  the  most  bar- 
barous of  all  the  Thracians,  being  mere  robbers.  6.  The  Satra^  a  branch  of  the 
Bessi,  resident  in  the  snow-clad  mountains  between  the  Nestus  and  the  Stxy- 
mon.  They  had  an  oracle  of  Bacchus,  the  interpreters  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  BetMi.    7.  The  TrercM  and  Tilai€ti,  about  the  head  of  the  Angrus. 

8.  The  Doloncif  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  9.  The  Apsinthii^  neighbors  of 
the  preceding.  10.  The  PaH,  on  the  River  Hebros.  11.  The  CicSnes,  next  to 
them  on  the  west,  famous  for  their  wine,  gold,  and  cavalry.  12.  The  Bi^idnta, 
about  the  Lake  BiitSnis,  where  Pliny  subsequently  places  the  CorpUli,  in  the 
Corpillian  pass.  13.  The  Sap<ti  or  Saii,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus,  near  the 
Sapaean  defile  and  the  forts  or  castles  of  the  Pierians.  14.  The  Odomanii,  who, 
as  well  as  the  Satra,  worked  the  gold  mines  of  Pangcau.  15.  The  Edanu,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  in  whose  eonntiy  the  Athenians  built  Amphipolis. 
16.  The  Odryattt  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  Historical  Sketch  of 
Thrace. 

10.  Cities  op   Thrace. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Edones  we  have,  1.  Mprctnusy  one  of 
their  principal  towns,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon^  near  its 
month,  and  to  the  southeast  of  the  Cerciniiis  PaluSy  now  Lake 
Takinos,  This  city  is  often  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the 
place  chosen  by  Histiseus  of  Miletus  for  his  settlement,  which 
was  granted  to  him  by  Darius,  in  consideration  of  the  import- 
ant services  he  had  rendered  that  sovereign  in  the  Scythian 
expedition.  The  advantages  which  this  situation  presented  to 
the  enterprising  Ionian  consisted  in  an  abundant  supply  of  tim- 
ber for  ship-building,  the  number  of  mariners  and  soldiers  which 
the  country  afforded,  the  richness  of  the  mines  it  contained,  and 
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its  proximity  to  the  Greek  odonies.  His  designs,  however,  did 
not  escape  the  vigilsuit  observation  of  Megabyzus,  who  com- 
manded  the  Persian  army  in  Thraoe,  and,  on  his  representation 
to  Darius,  HistisBus  was  reoalled.  At  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  Myrcinos  had  fallen  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Edones,  but  it  subsequently  went  over  to  Brasidas.  The  sit* 
uation  of  the  place  probably  corresponds  to  that  of  Orphano. 
2.  Near  this  town  was  'Evvea  'Odoi,  called  by  the  Latin  writers 
Novetn  Vi<Bj  a  spot  doubtless  deriving  its  name  from  the  num- 
ber of  roads  which  met  here  from  different  parts  of  Thrace  and 
Macedon ;  a  supposition  confirmed  by  travellers  who  have  ex- 
plored this  country,  and  who  report  that  all  the  principal  com- 
munications between  the  coast  and  the  plains  must  have  led 
through  this  pass.  It  was  here,  according  to  Herodotus,  that 
Xerxes  and  his  army  crossed  the  Strymon  on  bridges,  after  hav- 
ing offered  a  sacrifice  of  white  horses  to  that  river,  and  buried 
alive  nine  youths  and  maidens.  3.  In  this  inmiediate  vicinity 
the  Athenians  afterward  founded  a  colony,  which  became  so 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  AmphipdliSj  an  appellation  de-  ^ 
rived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  River  Strymon,  which  a  little  above  the  city  made 
a  considerable  lake  or  marsh.  The  position  of  Amphipolis  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  Greece.  It  stood  in  a  pass  which 
traversed  the  mountains  bordering  on  the  Sinus  Strym&nicus^ 
and  commanded  the  only  easy  communication  from  the  coast 
of  that  gulf  into  the  great  Macedonian  plains.  The  surrender 
of  Amphipolis  to  Brasidas  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperity 
and  good  fortune  of  the  Athenians,  and  Thucydides,  who  ar- 
rived too  late  with  the  fleet  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  was  banished  in  c(Hisequence.  Cleon  was  sent 
to  recover  possession  of  the  place,  but  his  army  was  totally 
routed,  and  he  himself  slain.  Brasidas,  also,  who  was  com- 
mander against  him,  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  c(»iflict. 
Amphipolis,  after  this,  never  came  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians.  It  was  subsequ^itiy  taken  by  Philip,  and  from 
that  time  became  a  Macedonian  town.  On  the  subjugation 
of  this  country  by  the  Romans,  it  was  constituted  the  chief 
town  of  the  first  region  of  the  conquered  territory.  Under  the 
Byzantine  empire  it  seems  to  have  exchanged  its  name  for  that 
of  Chrysopolis.  The  spot  on  which  its  ruins  may  still  be  traced 
bears  the  name  of  Jenikeui, 
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4.  Eioriy  at  the  month  of  the  Strymon,  a  oolony  of  Mende 
in  Macedonia,  distant  twenty-five  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of 
which,  according  to  Thncydides,  it  was  the  port.  It  was  from 
this  place  that  Xerxes  sailed  to  Asia,  on  his  return  from  Greece 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Bc^s  wa^  left  in  conunand  of 
the  town  on  the  retreat  of  the  Persian  armies,  and  made  a 
most  gallant  defence  when  besieged  by  the  Grecian  forces  un- 
der Cimon.  On  the  total  failure,  however,  of  all  means  of  sub- 
sistence, he  destroyed  himself,  together  with  his  family  and  all 
his  valuables.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  Byzantine  town  was  built 
on  the  site  of  Ei'on,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Contessa. 

Continuing  along  the  coast  to  the  east  of  the  Strymon,  we 
find  a  small  part  of  the  Edonian  territory  inhabited  by  the  Pt- 
i^es,  a  people  of  whom  we  wiU  make  frirther  mention  under  the 
head  of  Macedonia.  Thucydides  informs  us  that,  on  their  ex- 
pulsion from  that  country,  they  retired  across  the  Strymon, 
and  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  StrpmdnicuSj  which  was 
sometimes  called,  from  them,  Sinus  PiSricus.  Herodotus  men- 
tions Pergamus  and  Phagres  as  two  of  their  fortresses,  near 
which  the  Persisui  army  passed  on  their  march  toward  Greece. 
To  the  east  of  these  was  CEsymej  or,  as  Homer  writes  the  name, 
JEsyme^  a  sea-port  town.  In  the  time  of  Stephanus  Byzanti- 
nus  it  was  called  Emathia,  Its  site  appears  to  have  been  near 
the  modem  Eski  Cavala, 

Resuming  our  survey  of  the  Edonian  cities,  we  come  to, 

5.  Scapte-Hyle  (Zicafrr^  'TA17),  called,  also,  Scaptesyle  (licaTr- 
n/crOAi;),  a  small  place  to  the  northeast  of  (Esyme,  celebrated 
for  its  rich  gold  mines,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  belonged 
to  the  Thasians,  and  produced  annually  eighty  talents.  In  these 
mines  Thucydides  the  historian  had  some  property,  as  he  in- 
forms us^  and,  according  to  Marcellinus,  he  had  obtained  this 
by  marrying  a  Thracian  heiress.  The  same  writer  states  that 
he  resided  here  after  his  banishm^But,  and  employed  himself  in 
arranging  the  materials  for  his  history.  According  to  D'An- 
ville  and  Reiehard,  this  place  answers  to  the  modern  Skepsilar. 

6.  Datosj  a  sea-port,  to  the  northeast,  was  the  scene  of  an  en- 
gagement between  the  natives  and  the  Athenism  colonists,  who 
had  attempted  to  settle  in  this  territory,  with  a  view  of  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  the  gold  mines.  The  latter  were  defeat- 
ed with  great  loss.    According  to  Strabo,  the  territory  of  Datos 
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presented  great  advantages ;  it  was  highly  fertile^  and  possessed 
excellent  docks  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  most  valuable 
gold  mines.  Hence  arose  the  proverb  /idro^  dyaOtiv,  i,  e.,  '^  an 
abundance  of  good  things."  Leake  thinks  that  Datos  and  Ne* 
apolis,  or  the  modern  Cavala^  were  one  and  the  same  place, 
though  on  maps  they  are  laid  down  as  separate  but  closely-con- 
tiguous places. 

On  reaching  the  defile  of  Acontisma^  to  the  east' of  Datos,  we 
encounter  the  range  of  PangBBUs,  already  referred  to,  smd  which, 
coming  down  in  a  northwest  direction,  closes  here  upon  the 
coast.  This  celebrated  ridge  forms  at  this  point  a  natural  divi- 
siQu  between  the  maritime  part  of  the  district  which  we  are 
considering  and  the  interior,  and  to  the  latter  we  now  turn. 

The  chief  place  of  importance  in  the  interior  of  the  Edonian 
territory  was  CrenideSj  afterward  Philippi.  It  seems  that  the 
valuable  mines  in  Mount  Pangseus  naturally  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Thasians,  who  were  the  first  settlers  on  this 
coast,  and  they  accordingly  formed  an  establishment  in  this  vi- 
cinity, at  a  place  called  Crenides  (Kfnivideg)^  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  surrounded  by  numerous  sources  («p^v<u), 
which  descended  from  the  neighboring  mountains.  Philip  of 
Macedon  having  turned  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Thrace,' 
the  possession  of  Crenides  and  Mount  Pangeeus  naturally  en- 
tered into  his  views.  Accordingly,  he  invaded  this  country,  ex- 
pelled the  feeble  Cotys  from  his  throne,  and  then  proceeded  to 
found  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  the  old  Thasian  colony,  which 
he  named  after  himself,  Philippi.  When  Macedonia  became 
subject  to  the  Romans,  the  advantages  attending  the  peculiar 
situation  of  Philippi  induced  that  people  to  settle  a  colony  there; 
and  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  it  was  already, 
at  that  period,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  this  part  of 
their  empire.  It  is,  moreover,  celebrated  in  history  from  the 
great  victory  gained  here  by  Antony  and  Octavianus  over  the 
forces  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  by  which  the  republican  party 
was  completely  subdued.  Philippi,  however,  is  rendered  far 
more  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being'  the  first 
place  in  Europe  where  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  St.  Paul 
(A.D.  51).  The  ruins  of  the  place  still  retain  the  name  of  Fil" 
ibah.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the  Bjosa  centifolia,  which  grew 
in  great  beauty  near  Philippi,  being  indigenous  on  Mount  Pan- 
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geeus.  Nioander  mentions  another  sort  which  bloomed  in  the 
gardens  of  Midas,  in  Thrace. 

In  the  territory  of  the  StxtrtB^  Sapm^  and  Bistdnes^  we  find, 
1.  Nicopdlis  ad  Nestum^  near  the  River  NestuSj  and  now  Nic(h 
poli.  2.  Abdira,  on  the  sea,  and  to  the  east  of  the  River  Nestus, 
This  was  an  opulent  and  celebrated  Greek  city,  founded  origi- 
nally by  Timesius  of  Clazom^iffi ;  but  as  this  settlement  did 
not  prosper,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  the  natives,  it  was  subse- 
quently  recolonized  by  a  large  body  of  Teians  from  Ionia,  who, 
as  Herodotus  asserts,  had  abandoned  their  city  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Harpagus,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  It  was  already  a 
large  and  wealthy  town  when  Xerxes  arrived  there  on  his  way 
to  Greece.  On  that  same  monarch's  return  from  Greece,  he 
presented  the  town  with  his  golden  cimeter  and  train  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  reception  he  had  met  with  there.  We 
learn  firom  Thucydides  that  Abdera  was  the  limit  of  the  Odrys- 
ian  empire  to  the  west.  Abdera  continued  to  increase  in  pros* 
perity  and  importance,  and  its  having  given  birth  to  the  two 
philosophers  Demooritus  and  Protagoras  added  much  to  its  ce- 
lebrity. Still,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  the  people  of 
Abdera,  as  a  body,  were  reputed  to  be  a  stupid  race,  and  many 
sayings  arose  at  their  expense.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  degen- 
erated into  a  very  small  town,  to  which  the  name  of  Polysty* 
lus  was  attached.  Its  ruins  are  said  to  exist  near  Cape  Ba» 
loustra,  A  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Abdera  were  the  city 
and  lake  of  Pistyrus,  and  beyond  these,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Btstones^  was  another  lake  named  Bist6nis  LacuSy  into  which 
flowed  two  rivers,  namely,  the  Travus  and  Compsatus,  3.  DU 
cceaj  a  Greek  city,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bistoms  LacuSj  and  the 
site  of  which  is  thought  to  be  marked  by  the  modern  Boar 
Kalis. 

Passing  into  the  territory  of  the  Cicdnesj  we  come  to,  1.  Ma* 
ronea,  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Schmwusj  and  a 
Greek  town  of  some  note.  According  to  Scymnus,  it  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Chios.  Pliny  states  that  the  more 
ancient  name  was  Ortagurea,  The  same  writer  extols  tiie 
excellence  of  its  wine.  The  ruins  of  this  place  still  retain  the 
name  of  Marogna.  2.  Serrheum,  to  the  east,  near  the  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name,  and  now  Maori,  3.  Zone^  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
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Orpheus  drew  down  after  him  the  woods  and  wild  beasts. 
4.  DoriscuSj  a  fortress  in  a  vast  plain,  near  the  ooast,  watered 
by  the  great  river  Hebrus.  The  fortress  was  erected  by  order 
of  Darius,  at  the  time  of  his  Scythian  expedition.  Here  it  was 
that  Xerxes  numbered  the  multitude  he  was  conducting  into 
Greece.  Doriscus  was  near  the  Hebrus.  An  estuary  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river  was  called  Sten^dris  Palus.  Crossing  the 
Hebrus,  we  come  to  the  territory  of  the  Apsynthii,  in  which 
we  need  mention  only  the  city  of  JSnoSy  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Stent&ris  PaluSy  where  it  communicates  by  a  narrow  passage 
with  the  sea.  Herodotus  calls  it  an  ^olic  city,  without  spec- 
ifying from  which  of  the  ^olic  settlements  it  derived  its  origin ; 
but  Soymnus  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Mytilene.  Apollodorus 
and  Strabo  inform  us  that  its  more  ancient  name  was  PoUyo^ 
briay  or  the  "  City  of  Poltys,"  with  regard  to  the  termination 
of  which  word,  consult  page  161  of  this  work.  Virgil  supposes 
^neas  to  have  landed  on  this  coast  after  leaving  Troy,  and  to 
have  discovered  here  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  Polydorus ;  he 
also  intimates  that  he  founded  a  city  here,  which  he  named  after 
himself.  This,  however,  is  mere  poetic  fiction.  Homer,  more- 
over, makes  ^nos  to  have  existed  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
After  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  iBnos,  together  with  Maronea, 
and  the  other  places  on  this  part  of  the  Thraoian  coast,  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  It  aftierward  was  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  monarch  Philip,  and 
subsequently  fell  under  the  Roman  power.  The  Romans  made 
it  a  free  city.  The  modem  name  remains  the  same  as  the  an* 
oient.  After  leaving  JEnos,  the  coast  makes  a  bold  indenta- 
tion, forming  the  Melas  SinuSj  now  the  Gulf  of  SaroSy  into 
which  empties  a  river  called  anciently  the  Melas,  and  now  the 
Cavatcha.    This  brings  us  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 

CHERSONESUS. 

I.  TbovoR  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  designated,  the 
Chersonese  on  the  Hellespont,  fonned  but  a  small  portion  of  the  eztensife  coun- 
try to  which  it  was  annexed,  yet  its  fertility  of  soil  and  proximity  to  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  eariy  attracted  an  influx  of  Grecian  settlers,  and  its  shores  soon 
became  crowded  with  flourishing  and  populous  cities. 

II.  We  are  told  by  Thucydides  that,  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  this  country 
was  always  occupied  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Grecian  armament,  stationed 
there  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  furnish  provisions  for  the  besieging  force.  Eu- 
ripides, however,  says  that  it  was  in  the  ]K)ssession  of  Polymestor. 
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III.  From  Herodotus  we  learn,  that  in  after  times  the  Dolonci,  a  Thracian 
tribe,  holding  the  Chersonese,  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  neighboring  Ap- 
aynthii,  and,  finding  themseWes  unable  to  resist  these  more  warlike  adversaiiea, 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  The  god,  in  reply,  advised  them  to  elect  for 
their  chief  the  first^person  to  whom  they  should  stand  indebted  for  the  rites  of 
hospitality  on  their  return  homeward.  Accordingly,  as  they  passed  through 
Attica,  they  were  invited  into  the  house  of  Miltiades,  a  noble  aujl  wealthy  Athe- 
nian. The  Dolonci,  having  acquainted  Miltiades  with  the  oracle  delivered  to 
them,  offered  him  the  sovereignty  of  their  countiy,  which  he  accepted,  and, 
having  quitted  Attica,  he  took  possession  of  his  newly-acquired  principality. 
At  his  death  his  nephew  Stesagoras  succeeded,  who  afterward  bequeathed  the 
crown  to  his  brother,  the  famous  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon.  This  celebrated 
character  was  compelled  to  flee  from  the  Chersonese,  and  withdrew  to  Athens, 
from  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  Darius,  whose  enmity  he  had  provoked. 

IV.  On  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Chersonese  was  overrun  with  Persian 
troops,  by  whom  several  of  its  towns  were  garrisoned ;  but,  after  the  battles  of 
Salamis  and  Mycale,  the  Grecian  fleet  removed  to  the  HeUec^nt,  and  succeeded 
in  reconquering  the  whole  of  the  country,  wbich  henceforth  became  dependent 
on  Athens,  until  the  disastrous  battle  of  iEgospotamos,  when  it  resumed  its 
state  of  independence.  Dercyllidas,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  who  had  a  com- 
mand in  Asia  Minor,  raised  a  fortification,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabituits, 
across  the  isthmus,  and  by  this  great  undertaking  eflfectually  secured  the  coun- 
try from  the  incursions  of  the  Thraeians. 

v.  In  the  reign  of  PhUip,  we  find  Cersobleptes,  the  son  of  Cotys,  acknowl- 
edged as  sovereign  of  the  Chersonese ;  but  of  this  possession  he  was  deprived 
by  the  Athenians,  as  he  had  been  of  the  rest  of  his  territory  by  the  King  of 
Macedon.  The  Athenians,  not  long  after,  sent  a  colony  under  the  direction  of 
Diopeithes,  to  strengthen  their  settlements  in  that  quarter.  Philip  subsequently 
made  an  attempt  to  conqaer  the  Hellespontine  cities,  but,  having  failed  in  the 
siege  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces. 
The  towns  of  the  Chersonese  made  a  decree  on  that  occasion,  by  which  they 
awarded  a  crown  of  gold,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Gratitude  and  the  Athenian 
people  for  their  deliverance  from  the  enemy. 

VI.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Chersonese,  together  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  Thrace,  was  allotted  to  Lysimachus,  who  founded  on  the  isthmus  the 
city  of  Lysimachia,  which  he  made  his  principal  residence.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Macedonian  war,  most  of  the  Chersonitic  towns  were  in  the  occupation 
of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  afterward  of  Antiochus,  and  finally  of  the  Romans. 

Cities  of  the  Chersonese. 

On  crossing  the  River  Melas,  we  come  to,  1,  the  port  of  Derig ;  then  2,  follows 
Cobrys,  which  Scylax  caUs  the  haven  of  Cardia.  Next  in  order  we  have,  8. 
Cardia,  a  town  of  some  note,  situate  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  and  near 
the  isthmus.  It  owed  its  origin,  as  Scymnus  reports,  to  some  Clazomenians 
and  Milesians.  Pliny  asserts  that  it  took  its  name  frofh  its  position,  the  ground 
on  which  it  stood  being  shaped  like  a  human  heart  {KopSia).  Eumenes,  one  of 
Alexander's  most  able  generals,  and  Hieronymus  the  historian,  were  natives  of 
Cardia.  When  Lysimachus  took  possession  of  the  Chersonese,  and  the  towns 
on  the  Thracian  side  of  the  Hellespont,  he  founded  a  city  near  the  site  of  Car- 
dia, which  was  then  fast  declining  in  prosperity,  and  transferred  the  greater 
part  of  its  inhabitants  to  this  new  settlement,  which  was  called  Lysimaekkif 
after  his  name.    On  his  death,  this  new  city  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of 
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Seleucos  and  Ptotemy,  and  Philip,  kiog  of  Maoedon.  It  afterward  anfiered 
considerably  from  the  attacks  of  the  Thraci^oa,  and  was  nearly  in  rains,  when 
it  was  restored  by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  On  the  defeat  of  that  monarch  by 
the  Romans  it  was  bestowed  by  them  upon  Eomenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  name  of  Lysimachia  was  lost  in  that  if  Hexamiiiont  a  for- 
tress constmoted  probably  out  of  its  ruins,  and  so  called,  donbtless,  from  the 
width  of  the  isthmus  on  which  Lysimachia  stood,  namely,  six  miles. 

4.  Alcpeeonninu,  some  distance  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  near 
the  lower  extremity  c^the  Chersonese.  It  was  an  ^olian  colony,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  this  quarter  of  Thrace. 
According  to  Athensos,  trufles  of  excellent  quality  grew  near  it.  The  site  is 
now  called  AUxi.  5.  EUtus^  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  veiy  near  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  Chersonese.  It  contained  a  temple  and  shrine  of  Pro- 
tesilaus.  Strabo  remarks  that  the  name  of  this  town  is  of  the  mascaline  gen- 
der. 6.  Cynossema,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont.  It  was  so 
called  (<'  the  dog's  monument")  from  the  tradition  relating  to  the  metamorpho- 
sis and  death  of  Hecuba  on  that  spot.  Here  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  gained  an  important  yictoiy  over  the 
allied  squadron  toward  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  site  is  said 
to  be  now  occupied  by  the  Turkish  fortress  of  the  Dardanelles,  called  Keli- 
dil-bahar. 

7.  Ma^tuM,  to  the  northeast,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  among  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Chersonese.  The  name  of  Maito  is  still  attached  to  the  site  on 
which  it  stood.  8.  Sestos,  to  the  northeast,  and  always  considered,  from  its  sit- 
uation on  the  Hellespont,  as  a  most  important  city,  as  it  commanded,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  narrow  channel.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  at  an  early 
period  by  some  ^olians,  as  well  as  Abydos  on  the  opposite  coast.  The  story 
of  Hero  and  Leander,  and,  still  more,  the  passage  of  the  vast  armament  of  Xerx- 
es, have  rendered  Sestos  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Herodotus  states 
that  the  foot  of  the  bridge  was  placed  on  the  European  side,  between  SeStos 
and  Madytus,  the  breadth  of  the  Hellespont  being  in  this  part  only  seven  stadia, 
whereas  from  Sestos  to  Abydos  the  distance  was  thirty.  The  Athenians, 
when  at  the  height  of  their  power,  justly  attached  the  greatest  value  to  the  pos- 
session of  Sestos,  which  enabled  them  to  command  the  active  trade  of  the 
Euxine.  Hence  they  were  wont  to  term  it  the  corn-chest  of  the  Piraeus.  After 
the  battle  of  iEgospotamos,  Sestos  received  its  independence ;  but  the  Atheni- 
ans, many  years  after,  having  resolved  to  recover  that  fertile  province,  sent 
Chares  to  the  Hellespont  with  a  considerable  force.  Sestos,  after  a  short  re- 
sistance, was  taken  by  assault,  when  Chares  barbarously  caused  all  the  male 
inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  be  put  to  death.  This  severe  blow  prob- 
ably caused  the  ruin  of  the  town,  as  from  this  time  little  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
history.  Strabo,  however,  speaks  of  Sestos  as  being  a  considerable  place  in 
his  time.  He  observes  that  the  current  which  flowed  from  the  shore  near  Ses- 
tos greatly  facilitated  the  navigation  of  vessels  from  that  place,  the  reverse 
being  the  case  with  those  sailing  from  Abydos.  According  to  Mannert,  the  sito 
of  Sestos  is  now  called  Jalowa. 

To  the  northeast  of  Sestos  we  find  JEgo9fotSmo9,  a  small  rirer,  which  appa- 
rently gare  its  name  to  a  town  or  port  sitnated  at  its  mouth.  Here  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Spartan  admiral  Lyaander;  an  event 
which  completely  destroyed  the  power  of  the  former,  and  finally  led  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Athens  itself.  The  village  of  OaUUa  probably  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  port  of  ^goepotamoB. 
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9.  CaUipdlis,  about  five  mOes  beyond  the  preceding,  and  now  GaUipoU.  A  By^ 
xantine  writer  ascribes  its  foundation  and  name  to  Callias,  an  Athenian  general ; 
while  another,  probably  with  more  correctness,  derives  its  appellation  from  the 
beauty  of  the  site.  From  the  itineraries  we  learn  that  Callipolis  was  the  point 
whence  it  was  usual  to  cross  the  Hellespont  to  Lampsacus  or  Abydos.  It  is 
from  GaUipoli  that  the  Chersonese  now  takes  its  name  as  a  Turkish  province. 

10.  Paciye,  the  last  town  of  the  Chersonese  on  the  Hellespont.  It  owed  its 
origin  to  MiHiadea,  according  to  Scylax  and  Scymnus.  To  this  place  Alcibiades 
retired  when  banished  for  the  second  time  by  his  countrymen. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  remainder  of  the  geography  of  Thrace,  we  will 
find  it  more  convenient  to  notice  certain  northern  islands  of  the  iEgean,  which 
lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast  of  Thrace.    These  are, 

1.  THXSOS. 

f .  Thb  island  of  Thasos  lay  ofiT  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Thrace  where  the 
River  Nestus  empties  into  the  iEgean.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  received  at 
a  very  early  period  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  under  the  conduct  of  Thasus,  that 
enterprising  people  having  already  formed  settlements  in  several  islands  of  the 
.£gean.  They  were  induced  to  possess  themselves  of  Thasos  from  the  valu- 
able silver  mines  which  it  contained,  and  which  it  appears  they  afterward  worked 
with  unremitting  assiduity. 

11.  Herodotus,  who  visited  this  island,  reports,  that  a  large  mountain  on  the 
side  of  Samothrace  had  been  turned  upside  down  (in  Greek  itvecrpoftfUvov)  in 
search  of  the  precious  metal.  Thasos,  at  a  later  period,  was  colonized  by  a 
party  of  Parians,  pursuant  to  the  command  of  an  oracle  delivered  to  the  father 
of  the  poet  Archilochus.  From  this  document,  quoted  by  Stephanus,  we  learn 
that  the  earlier  name  of  the  island  was  JEria. 

III.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece,  Thasos,  together  with 
the  other  islands  on  this  coast,  became  tributary  to  Athens.  Dispute,  however, 
having  arisen  between  the  islanders  and  that  power  on  the  subject  of  the  mines 
on  the  Thracian  coast,  a  war  ensued,  and  the  Thracians  were  besieged  for  three 
years.  On  their  surrender,  their  fortifications  were  destroyed,  and  their  ships 
of  war  removed  to  Athens.  Thasos  once  more  revolted  after  the  great  failure 
of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily ;  at  which  time,  also,  a  change  was  efiected  in  the 
government  of  the  island  from  democracy  to  oligarchy. 

lY.  Accordiog  to  Herodotus,  the  revenues  of  Thasos  were  very  considerable : 
they  commonly  amounted  to  two  hundred,  and  sometimes  to  three  hundred 
talents  annually.  These  funds  were  principally  derived  from  the  mines  of 
Skapte-HyU  on  the  Thracian  coast. 

V.  The  capital  of  the  island  was  the  city  of  Thasos.  Besides  this,  we  bear 
of  two  others,  named  JEr^a  and  Cavyra^  situate  in  that  part  of  the  island  which 
looks  toward  Samothrace. 

YI.  Thasos,  besides  gold  and  silver,  furnished  marbles  and  wine,  which  were 
much  esteemed.    The  soil,  moreover,  was  excellent.    The  modern  name  is 

TOMSO. 

9.  SAMOTHRACE. 

I.  Ties  island  of  Samoihraei  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Thasos,  and  opposite  the 
MeUu  SmuM.  It  bore  various  names  at  different  periods,  being  called  Dardama, 
EUctrigf  MtRUf  dec.  The  name  of  Satnaihraee  {"  Thracian  Samoa**)  is  said  to 
have  been  given  to  it  by  a  colony  from  the  Ionian  Samot^  though  Strabo  con- 
ceives this  assertion  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  Samians. 

II.  Though  insignificant  in  itself,  considerable  celebrity  attaches  to  this  island 
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firom  the  woTship  of  the  Gabiri,  which  appears  to  have  been  brought  into  it  by 
the  Phcenicians.  According  to  Herodotas,  however,  Samothraoe  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Pelasgi,  from  whom  the  inhabitants,  as  he  affirms,  learned  the 
religious  mysteries  which  they  solemnized.  These  mysteries  imparted  a  kind 
of  sacred  character  to  the  island,  and  rendered  it  a  species  of  asylum ;  and  it 
was  here  that  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  took  refnge  after  the  battle  of  Pydna. 
The  Romans,  however,  seized  him  here  when  preparing  to  escape  from  DanC' 
triunit  a  small  harbor  near  one  of  the  promontories  of  the  island.  Stephanus 
informs  us  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  with  the  island.  Samo- 
thrace  contains  a  very  high  mountain,  called  Saoee  by  Pliny,  and  from  which 
Homer  says  that  Troy  could  be  seen.  The  modem  name  of  the  island  is  Sa- 
mothraki.  Samothrace  was  reduced,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  along  with  the 
other  isles  of  the  .£gean,  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

Reserving  an  account  of  Ijemnos  and  Tenedos  for  the  general  description  of 
the  Asiatic  islands*  we  will  now  return  to  the  cities  of  Thrace* 

Cities  of  Thrace  beyond  the  Chersonebus. 

Leavino  the  Maicpbv  Teix(K7  ^^  Long  Wall,  erected,  as  already 
mentioned,  by  Bercyllidas  the  Lacedaemonian,  aotbss  the  isth- 
mus of  the  Chersonese,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast  of  the 
Proponiis,  we  come  to,  1.  Leuce  Acte  {Aevidj  'A«t^),  or  "  the 
White  Shore,"  a  town  and  roadstead,  now  Santo  Oiorgio, 
2.  Heraclea,  now  Heraclitza.  3.  Bisanthe,  a  Samian  colony, 
called  at  a  later  period  RhcedestuSy  and  now  Bodosto.  4.  Pe- 
rinthus,  also  a  colony  of  Samos,  and  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  on  the  Propontis,  becoming  eventually  the  rival  of 
Byzantium.  It  subsequently  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Thracians,  but  principally  from  those  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  besieged  and  vigorously  pressed  the  city,  but  was  unable 
to  take  it.  It  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  place,  even  under 
the  Roman  power,  until  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to 
Byzantium.  About  this  last-mentioned  period,  moreover,  it 
appears  with  the  additional  name  of  Heraclea,  without  our  be- 
ing able  to  ascertain  either  the  exact  cause  or  time  of  the  change. 
With  the  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  this  name  Heraclea  be- 
came the  more  usual  one ;  sometimes,  however,  they  join  both 
names  together.  Perinthus  could  not  but  be  an  important  city 
under  the  eastern  empire,  since  all  the  roads  to  Byzantium  from 
Italy  and  G^reece  met  here.  The  modem  Erekli  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  5.  Selpbria,  a  Megarian  colony,  and 
founded  at  a  still  earlier  period  than  Byzantium.  The  name 
of  its  founder,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  was  Selys  (IrjXvg) ;  at 
least  Strabo  explains  the  name  by  S^Avo^  7rdA«f,  "the  city  of 
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Selys,"  the  term  bria  being  the  Thraoian  woid  for  ^^  a  city." 
It  beoame  a  flourishing  place  and  one  of  considerable  strength, 
and  for  a  long  time  defended  itself  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Thracians,  and  the  attempts  of  Philip  of  Maoedon.  It  fell  at 
last,  however,  into  the  hands  of  that  monarch,  and  after  this 
event  sank  in  importance.  With  the  common  people,  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  the  form  Salabria  was  used.  At  a  later  period 
it  changed  its  name  to  that  of  EudoxiopoltSj  in  honor  of  Endoxia, 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  but  the  earlier  appellation 
was  not  thereby  disused,  and  the  modem  Selivria  is  a  corrupt 
tion  of  it 

6.  Byzantium,  an  ancient  Greek  city,  occupying  part  of  the 
site  of  modern  Constantinople.  According  to  Eusebius  and 
other  ancient  authorities,  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Megara,  B.C.  658,  seventeen  years  afi;er  the  building  of  Col" 
chedon  (less  correctly  written  Chalcedon),  on  the  opposite  or 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bo^rus,  by  another  colony  from  Megaxa. 
Others  say  that  the  first  colonists  of  Byzantium  were  a  mixed 
people  from  Megara  and  Argos.  They  were,  however,  a  Do* 
rian  colony,  and  Doric  customs  and  the  Doric  dialect  continued 
to  prevsdl  at  Byzantium  for  many  centuries.  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  other  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  abimdance  of  fish  at 
Byzantium,  especially  of  the  Pelamys  kind^  which,  coming 
down  in  shoals  firom  tiie  Palus  Maeotis,  and  round  by  the  east* 
ern  and  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  entered  the  Bosporus, 
whence  the  harbor  of  Byzantium  was  called  Chrysdceras,  or 
'^  the  Golden  Horn,"  in  consequence  of  the  riches  derived  from 
tlie  fishery.  The  Byzantines  salted  the  fish,  which  was  an  ar* 
ticle  of  considerable  trade.  The  harbor  of  Byzantium  beceune 
a  place  of  resort  for  vessels  tradiog  with  the  Euxine,  the  north- 
ern coasts  of  which  already,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  supplied 
with  corn,  as  they  do  now,  Greece  and  other  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  name  of  Byzantium  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Byzas,  the  leader  of  the  Megarean  colony.  In  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  Persian  satrap  Otanes  took  both  Cal- 
chedon  and  Byzantium.  After  the  battle  of  Platsa,  however, 
Pausanias,  at  the  head  of  the  united  Greek  forces,  retook  the 
place,  and  a  fresh  colony  of  mixed  Athenians  and  Lacedeemo- 
nians  was  sent  to  it.  This  second  colony  has  given  occasion 
to  Justin  and  other  writers  to  say  that  Byzantium  was  founded 
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•by  Pansaaias.  The  possession  of  this  place  fluatnated  between 
the  Laoedffimonians  and  Athenians,  it  haying  been  frequently 
taken  and  retaken,  until  Thrasybulns  drove  the  Lacedeemoni^- 
ans  away,  B.C.  390,  and  changed  the  form  of  goyemment, 
which  was  before  oligarchical,  into  a  democracy.  It  appears, 
howeyer,  that  there  was  a  class  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  who  were  treated  by  the  Greek  Byzantines  pretty 
much  as  the  Helots  were  treated  at  Sparta. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  haying  extended  his  conquests  into  Thrace, 
laid  siege  to  Byzantium.  The  Byzantines  made  a  bold  defence, 
and  Philip's  army  beceune  distressed  for  want  of  proyisions  and 
money.  Philip  relieyed  his  wants  by  seizing  one  hundred  and 
seyenty  ships  and  confiscating  their  cargoes.  On  a  dark  night 
Philip's  soldiers  were  near  surprising  the  town,  when  a  light 
suddenly  shone  forth  from  the  north,  and  revealed  to  the  inhab- 
itants their  danger.  In  gratitude  for  this,  tiie  Byzantines  built 
an  altar  to  Diana,  and  assumed  the  crescent  as  the  emblem  of 
their  city.  The  crescent  is  found  on  several  medals  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  it  is  said  that  the  Turks,  on  their  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, adopted  it  for  their  own  device.  Under  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Lysimachus,  who,  after  his  death,  succeeded  to 
the  government  of  Thrace,  Byzantium  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  Macedonians ;  but  it  afterward  recovered  its  municipal 
independence,  which  it  retained  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
percHTS.  Its  commerce  was  prosperous,  but  it  was  exposed  on 
tiie  land  side  to  continued  incursions  of  Thracians,  Scythians, 
and  other  barbarians,  who  ravaged  its  territory,  cut  down  the 
harvest,  and  reduced  it  to  great  distress.  The  most  troubled- 
some  of  these  incursions  was  that  of  the  Gttuls,  who  overran 
Macedonia  and  Northern  Greece  about  270  B.C.  The  Byzan- 
tines, in  order  to  have  some  respite  from  them,  were  obliged  to 
pay  heavy  sums,  from  three  thousand  to  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  a  year,  and  at  last  as  much  as  eighty  talents,  to  save 
their  lands  from  being  ravaged  in  harvest  time.  These  and 
other  burdens  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary 
measures  for  raising  money,  one  of  which  was  the  exacting  of 
a  toll  from  all  ships  passing  through  the  Bosporus,  which  be- 
came the  cause  of  a  war  between  Byzantium  and  Rhodes,  about 
221  B.C. 
-    Byzantium  allied  itself  to  Rome  against  Philip  11.  of  Mace- 
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donia,  as  well  as  against  Antioohus  and  Mithradates.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  services,  it  retained  its  liberty  as  a  free  town, 
confederate  with  Rome,  and  its  envoys  were  treated  as  f(MreigB 
ambassadors.  They  were  subject,  however,  to  a  tribute,  at 
least  under  the  first  emperors,  which  Claudius  remitted  tar  five 
years,  in  consideration  of  their  losses  during  the  Thracian  war. 
In  consequence  of  some  fresh  domestic  broils,  Vespasian  took 
away  their  liberties  and  sent  them  a  governcnr.  In  the  civil 
war  between  Severus  and  Pescennius  Niger,  the  Byzantines 
took  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  were  severely  punished  for  this 
by  Severus,  the  armed  men  and  chief  citizens  being  put  to  death, 
the  walls  being  razed,  and  the  remaining  inhabitants  being 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Perinthus.  Severus,  however, 
relented  afterward,  and,  visiting  Byzantium,  took  pains  to  enor 
hellish  the  town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Augusta  Antonina^ 
in  honor  of  his  son  Antoninus  Bassianus,  or  Caracalla.  The 
Byzantines  afterward  had  the  nusfortune  of  offending  Grallie- 
nus,  who  massacred  most  of  the  inhabitants.  Finally,  Con- 
stantine,  struck  with  the  situation  of  the  place,  determined  to 
build  a  new  city  by  the  side  of  old  Byzantium,  and  which  he 
chose  afterward  for  the  capital  of  his  empire.  It  was  called  at 
first  Nea  Roma^  ^'  New  Rome,"  and  afterward  Constanttni^pd^ 
lis.  The  new  city  was  founded  in  A.D.  328,  and  in  May,  A.D. 
330,  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  became  the  capi- 
tal of  the  empire  under  Constantino,  and,  csa  the  diviiaon  of  the 
Roman  world  into  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  the  capital 
of  the  former.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  As  reirards 
the  extent  of  old  Byzautium  previous  to  the  time  of  CWan- 
tine,  there  is  some  discrepancy  of  authority ;  but  it  appears  al- 
most certain  that  it  was  much  larger  than  has  generally  been 
supposed.  The  common  c^inion  is  that  its  arc  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  present  seraglio  and  gardens  of  the  sultan ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  occupied  at  least  four  out  oi  the  fourteen  re« 
giixis  of  the  subsequent  city  of  ConstantiBe,  namely,  the  four 
most  easterly  ones.  The  acropolis,  or  citadel,  stood  on  the  hill 
where  the  seraglio  now  is. 

The  ground  on  which  Constantinople  stands  is  fitted  by  na- 
ture  for  the  site  of  a  great  commercial  city,  the  connecting  link 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  A  gently-sloping  promontory,  se* 
cured  by  narrow  seas,  stretches  out  in  a  triangular  form  to* 
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ward  the  Asiatic  continent,  from  which  its  extreme  point  is 
separated  by  so  narrow  a  strait  (the  Bosporus)  that  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  a  boat  can  row  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 
Just  before  the  Bosporus  enters  the  Sea  of  Marmara^  the  clas- 
sical Propontisy  it  makes  a  deep  elbow  or  inlet  on  the  European 
shore,  flowing  between  thei  triangle  of  Constantinople  proper 
and  its  European  suburbs  of  Qalata  and  Peray  and  forming 
the  magnificent  port  of  the  "  Golden  Horn."  The  triangle, 
which,  allowing  for  many  vacant  spaces  within  the  walls,  is 
entirely  covered  by  Constantinople,  is  thus  washed  on  one  side 
(the  northern)  by  the  deep  waters  of  the  port,  and  on  the  other 
(the  southeast)  by  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  The  area  of  the  tri- 
angle is  occupied  by  gentle  hills.  As  Rome  was  built  on  seven 
hills,  so  the  Roman  founders  of  Constantinople  called  these  the 
^^  Seven  hills,"  though,  if  the  principal  chain  only  were  counted, 
there  would  be  less,  and  if  the  minor  hills  or  spaces  were  inolu* 
ded,  there  would  be  more  than  seven.  The  modem  name  of 
Canstantinopolis  is  Stamboul,  a  corruption  from  l^  rdv  nSXivt 
a  phrase  employed  by  the  Greek  peasants  in  the  neighborhood, 
who,  when  repairing  to  Constantinople,  say  that  they  are  going 
« to  the  city." 

Proceeding  up  the  Bosporus^  we  come  to,  1.  Sffca^  subse- 
quently Justiniarudy  a  harbor  answering  to  the  bay  near  Pera^ 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople.  2.  Partus  MuKSrum^ 
"  the  Harbor  of  the  Women,"  now  Balta  Liman,  3.  Portus 
S^nunij  ^^  the  Harbor  of  the  Old  Men,"  now  Steina.  4.  Sinus 
Citspenes  or  BathycolpuSj  now  the  Bay  of  Boiuk-Dere,  5.  Phu 
nea  or  Phindpdlis^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  and  now 
Dercus. 

On  readiing  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  we  perceive  the 
CpdnitB  InsuleBy  two  small,  rugged  islands,  about  forty  stadia 
from  it,  and  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  one  near  the  Euro* 
pean,  the  other  near  the  Asiatic  side,  the  space  between  them 
being  twenty  stadia.  The  term  CyanecR  (Kvavecu)  has  refer- 
ence to  the  dark  blue  or  azure  color  of  their  rocks.  There  was 
an  ancient  fable  relative  to  these  islands,  namely,  that  they 
floated  about,  and  sometimes  united  to  crush  to  pieces  those 
vessels  which  might  chance  at  the  time  to  be  passing  through 
the  straits.  The  Argo,  we  are  told  by  Apollonius  Rhodius,  had 
a  narrow  escape  in  passing  through,  and  lost  the  extremity  of 
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her  stem.  Hence  to  the  name  Cyanem  \st  frequently  joined  the 
term  Symplegddes  {S,vimXfff6dt^)j  i.  e.j  the  ^^  Dashers/'  in  al- 
lusion to  their  supposed  collision,  whenever  vessels  attempted 
to  pass.  Homer  caUs  them  UXayKral^  or  '^  the  Wanderers." 
The  fable  relative  to  the  movements  of  Ihese  islands  arose  proi>> 
ably  from  their  appearing,  like  all  other  objects^  to  move  toward 
or  from  each  other,  when  seen  from  a  vessel  in  motion  it8el£ 
These  islands  are  now  called  Pavanare. 

Retaming  to  the  mainland  of  Thrace,  and  bending  aronnd 
the  Pramontorium  Paneum^  we  ccone  to,  1.  PhiletBf  called  by 
Arrian  Phrygian  and  in  the  Pentinger  Table  PkUias^  now 
Philine,  having  near  it  a  promontory  also  called  Pkilias.    Near 
this  was  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  McuEpdv  Telp^of ,  or  Long 
Wall,  erected  to  secure  the  territory  of  Byzantium  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Thracians  and  other  barbarous  nations,  and  the 
erection  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Emporor  Anagtaaius, 
2.  Hcdmydessus  or  Salmydessus^  to  the  northwest.    The  name 
properly  belonged  to  the  entire  range  of  ooast  from  the  Thynian 
Promontory  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus ;  and  it  was  this  por- 
tion of  the  ooast  in  particular  that  obtained  for  the  Euxine  its 
earlier  name  of  AxSnoSy  or  '^  inhospitable."     The  shcMre  vtras 
rendered  dangerous  by  shallows  and  marshes,  and,  when  any 
vessels  became  entangled  among  them,  the  Thracians  in  the 
vicmity  poured  down  upon  them,  plundered  their  cargoes,  and 
made  slaves  of  the  crews.    The  modem  ilfii^^'eA' answers  to  the 
ancient  city.    3.  Aulcei  Tichos^  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Thynian  Promontory,  now  Kurudere.  4.  ApoUdmOj  to  the  north* 
west,  a  Milesian  colony,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  from  which,  according  to  Strabo,  LucuUus  brought  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  god  to  Rome.     This  place  was  called  at  ^ 
a  later  day  SozopHis^  from  which  the  modern  name  SizeboK 
has  come  by  corruption.     5.  Anchialusy  to  the  north,  belong* 
ing  to  the  territory  and  under  the  sway  of  ApoUonia.    6.  Me^ 
sambria^  farther  north,  called,  at  an  earlier  period,  Menebria^ 
or  ^^  the  city  of  Mena,"  and  now  Misseviria.    It  was  also  a  col* 
ony  of  Miletus. 

We  have  now  reached  the  confines  of  Lower  Mossiaj  a  conn* 
try  already  described  by  us  (page  246).  It  only  remains,  there* 
fore,  to  notice  a  few  places  in  the  interior  of  Thrace.  1.  Pkil^ 
ippGpdlis,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Hebrus,  and  near  Urn 
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northwestern  angle  of  Thraoe.  Its  earlier  name  was  EumoU 
pias  and  Poneropolis^  and^  being  situate  on  a  mountain  with 
three  summitSy  it  reoeived  a  name  also  from  this,  which  in  the 
Latin  geographers  appears  as  Trimontium.  Philip^  the  father 
of  Alexander,  founded  the  place  anew,  and  called  it  after  him- 
self, Philippdpdlis.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Thraoe.  The  modem  name  is  Filibe  or  Phih 
ipopoli.  2.  Hculridndpdlis,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Thrace,  on  the  River  Hebras,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Tons- 
kus,  now  Tanfat  and  the  Harpessus,  now  Arda.  It  was  found- 
ed by  and  named  after  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  is  now  Edrene 
or  Adrianqple.  The  site  of  this  city,  however,  was  previously 
occupied  by  a  small  Thracian  settlement  named  Uskudama^ 
and  its  very  advantageous  position  determined  the  emperor  in 
favor  of  erecting  a  large  city  on  the  spot.  Adrianople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1360,  and  continued  to  be  the  imperial 
city  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  3.  PlottnapdHsy  south  of 
the  preceding,  founded  and  named  in  honor  of  Plotina,  the  wife 
of  Trajan.  On  its  site,  at  a  later  day,  appears  the  city  of 
Didymotichos.  It  is  now  Dsfisr-Erkene.  Some,  however, 
make  Didfmoiichos  to  have  been  a  little  to  the  north,  and  to 
answer  to  the  tnodem  Demotica.  4.  Trajan6p6li8y  to  the  south, 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  subsequently  the  capital 
of  the  Provincia  RhodofHBa,  5.  Maociimiandpdlis,  to  the  west 
of  the  preceding.  It  was  called  at  an  earlier  period  lamphora 
and  Porsulli,  The  ruins  still  exist  near  the  village  of  Oumef' 
gine. 
Thraoe  is  now  the  Turkish  province  of  Boumelia. 

X.  MACEDONIA. 

1.  Boundaries,  &o. 

I.  Macedonia  Proper  was  bounded  on  ihe  north  by  Mmsia^ 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  ranges  of  Orbelus  and 
8c6mius;  on  the  east  by  Thrace,  from  which  it  was  separa- 
ted, down  to  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  by  the  River 
Strpmonj  and  from  this  period  by  the  Nestus;  on  the  west  by 
lUyricum  and  Epirus,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
chains  of  Scardus  and  Pindus  ;  and  on  the  south  by  Thessaly^ 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Cawbwiian  Mountains. 
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II.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  name  of  Macedanis  compre- 
hended only  the  country  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Lpdias. 
How  far  inland  he  conceived  that  it  extended,  does  not  appear 
from  his  narrative. 

HI.  The  boundaries  of  what  was  afterward  the  Rofnan  proV" 
ince  of  Macedonia  are  very  difficult  to  determine.  According 
to  the  Epitomizer  of  Strabo,  it  was  bounded  by  the  Hadriaiie 
on  the  west,  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Scardus,  OrbeluSj 
JUiodopey  and  Heemus  on  the  north,  by  the  Via  Egnatia  on 
the  south,  while  on  the  east  it  extended  as  fSu  as  Cppsila  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus, 

IV.  But  this  statement  with  respect  to  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  province  of  Macedonia  can  not  be  correct,  since  we 
know  that  this  province  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Achaiay  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  province  of  Achaia  ex- 
tended farther  north  than  the  south  of  Thessaly. 

Y.  Macedonia  now  forms  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe^  under 
the  name  of  Makedonia^  or  Filiba  Vilajeti. 

2.  Historical  Sketch. 

I.  In  inquiring  into  fhe  earty  history  of  the  Maeedonians,  two  ijaestioDS,  wfaicii 
are  frequently  confounded,  ought  to  be  kept  carefally  distinct,  namely,  the  ori* 
gin  of  the  Macedonian  people,  and  that  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  under  the 
Temenide ;  for,  while  there  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  the  Macedo- 
nian princes  were  descended  from  an  Hellenic  race,  it  appears  probable  that 
the  Macedonians  themselyes  were  an  Illyrian  people,  though  the  country  must 
also  have  been  inhabited  in  very  early  times  by  many  Hellenic  tribes. 
'  n.  The  Greeks  themselves  idways  regarded  the  Macedonians  as  barbarians, 
that  is,  as  a  people  not  of  Hellenic  origin ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  manners 
and  customs,  as  well  as  the  languages,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  of  the  eaity 
Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  appear  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  two  nations. 

ni.  According  to  many  ancient  writers,  Macedonia  was  anciently  called  Ema- 
thia ;  but  we  also  find  traces  of  the  name  Macedonians,  from  the  earliest  times, 
under  the  ancient  forms  of  Maclta  (Mcuc^rai)  and  Macedni  {MaxeSvoC).  They 
appear  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Macedonia,  near 
Mount  Pindus.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Dorians  dwelling  under  Pindas  were 
called  Macedonians ;  and  although  it  may  for  many  reasons  be  doubted  whether 
the  Macedonians  had  any  particular  connection  with  the  Dorians,  it  may  be  in* 
ferred  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  Macedonians  once  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Pindus,  whence  they  emigrated  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 

rV.  The  origin  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  is  a  subject  of  some  intricacy  and 
dispute.  There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  the  ancient  authorities  agree, 
namely,  that  the  royal  family  of  that  country  was  of  the  race  of  the  Temenids 
of  Argos.  The  difference  of  opinion  principally  regards  the  individual  of  that 
family  to  whom  the  honor  of  founding  this  monarchy  is  to  be  ascribed.  The 
account  of  Herodotus  seems  most  worthy  of  being  received.    According  to  this 
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writer,  three  brothers,  named  Gayanes,  ^ropns,  and  Perdiccas,  descended  from 
Temenus,  left  Argos,  their  native  place,  in  quest  of  fortune,  and,  arriving  in 
niyria,  passed  thence  into  Upper  Macedonia,  where,  after  experiencing  some 
singular  adventures,  which  Herodotus  details,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring possession  of  a  principality,  which  devolved  on  Perdiccas,  the  youngest 
of  the  three  brothers,  and  who  is  therefore  considered,  by  both  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  as  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  These  writers  have 
also  recorded  the  names  of  thp  successors  of  this  prince,  though  there  is  little 
to  interest  the  reader  in  their  history. 

y .  Before  the  time  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander,  all  the  country  beyond  the 
River  Strymon^  and  even  the  Macedonian  peninsula  from  Amphipolis  to  Thes- 
salonica,  belonged  to  Thrace,  and  Peonia  likewise  on  the  north.  Philip  con- 
quered this  peninstthi,  and  all  the  countiy  to  the  River  Nettus  and  Mount  Rko- 
dSpe,  as  also  Psonia  and  lUyria  beyond  Lake  Lychmtis,  Thus  the  widest  lim< 
its  of  Macedonia  were  from  the  iEgean  Sea  to  the  Ionian,  where  the  Drino 
formed  its  boundary.  The  provinces  of  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Philip  amount- 
ed to  nineteen.  Macedonia  first  became  powerful  under  this  monarch,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  strength  of  the  country,  and  the  warlike  disposition  of 
its  inhabitants,  reduced  Greece,  which  was  distracted  by  intestine  broils,  in  the 
battle  of  Chseronea. 

VI.  Hts  son  Alexander  subdued  Asia,  and  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  vic- 
tories for  tea  successive  years,  made  Macedonia,  in  a  short  time,  the  mistress 
of  half  the  world.  After  his  death  this  immense  ompire  was  divided.  Mace- 
donia received  anew  its  ancient  limits,  and,  after  several  battles,  lost  its  do- 
minion over  Greece.  The  alliance  of  Philip  II.  with  Carthage,  during  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  gave  occasion  to  this  catastrophe.  The  Romans  delayed  their 
revenge  for  a  season,  but  Philip  having  laid  siege  to  Athens,  the  Athenians 
called  the  Romans  to  their  aid.  The  latter  declared  war  against  Macedonia, 
and  Philip  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  to  surrender  his  vessels,  to  reduce 
his  army  to  five  hundred  men,  and  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

VII.  Perseus,  the  successor  of  Philip,  having  taken  up  arms  against  Rome, 
was  totally  defeated  at  Pydna  by  Paulus  .£milius,  and  the  Romans  took  pos- 
session of  the  country.  Indignant  at  their  oppression,  the  Macedonian  nobility 
and  the  whole  nation  rebelled  under  Andriscus ;  but,  after  a  long  struggle,  they 
were  overcome  by  Qnintus  Cascilius,  surnamed,  from  his  conquest,  Maoedonicus, 
and  the  country  became  a  Roman  province  B.C.  148. 

YIIl.  On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  the  countiy  was  di- 
vided into  four  distinct  regions.  The  first  of  these  comprised  all  the  countiy 
between  the  Rivers  Strymon  and  Nestus,  and  whatever  Perseus  held  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  .£nos,  Maronea,  and  Abdera.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon  the  districts  of  Bisaltia  and  Heraclea  Sintica  were 
included  in  this  division.  The  tecond  was  formed  of  the  country  situated  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  with  the  addition  of  ancient  Pseonia.  The 
third  extended  from  the  latter  river  to  the  Penens.  The  fourth  region  reached 
from  Mount  Bermius  to  the  confines  of  lUyricum  and  Epirus.  Amphipolu  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  first  division,  ThessaUmica  of  the  second,  PeUa  of  the 
third,  and  Pelagonia  of  the  fourth. 
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3.  Mountains. 

Tbb  ohief  numntain  ranges  of  Maoedonia  are  the  following : 

I.  M ONS  ScARDUs,  separating  in  part  Illyrioam  from  Macedo- 
nia, and  now  called  by  the  Turks  and  Servians  Tchar  Dagh, 

n.  Obbelus,  a  prolongation^  in  fietot,  of  the  range  of  Seardns, 
and  separating  in  part  Maoedonia  on  the  north  from  Upper 
McsHa.  Its  continuation  to  the  east  was  called  Scdmiusy  which 
also  formed  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Macedonia.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  range  of  Orbelus  is  at  tiie  present  day  in 
modem  Serviaj  and  is  called  Argentaro, 

m.  Panqjbus,  a  ridge  forming  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Macedonia  from  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  It  has 
ahready  been  described  (page  423). 

IV.  Rhod5fe,  forming,  in  a  great  degree,  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Macedonia,  and  already  described  (page  433). 

V.  CANDAvn  MoNTEs,  ou  thc  confines  of  niyricum,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Canalavii  MonteSy  which  last  were  between  iZ- 
lyris  CfrcBca  and  Macedonia.    The  modem  name  is  Crasta. 

VI.  MoNS  Athos,  a  mountain  in  the  district  of  Chaldidtcej 
and  situate  on  a  peninsula  called  ActCy  between  the  Simis 
StrpmlMcuSj  now  the  Gulf  of  Contessa^  and  the  Sinus  Sin- 
giticuSy  now  the  Gulf  of  Monte  SarUo.  Modem  travellers  give 
the  height  as  tiiree  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet ; 
the  ancient  writers,  however,  in  their  usual  style  of  exaggera 
tion,  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  saw  the  sun  rise 
three  hours  before  those  who  lived  on  tiie  shore  at  its  base 
They  also  inform  us  that,  at  the  summer  solstice,  it  projected 
Its  shadow  on  the  market-place  of  Myrina,  the  capital  city  of 
the  island  of  Lenmos,  though  at  the  distance  of  eighty-seven 
miles !  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  he  cut  a  canal  through 
the  peninsula  of  Athos,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  doub- 
ling the  promontory,  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  having  previously 
sustained  a  severe  loss  in  passing  around  it.  Athos  was  fabled 
to  have  received  its  name  from  a  giant,  who,  in  the  battle  with 
the  gods,  hurled  it  from  Thrace  to  its  position  in  Macedonia. 
The  modem  name  of  the  mountain  is  Monte  Santo^  an  appel- 
lation derived  from  the  number  of  religious  houses  upon  it. 
The  situalion  is  extremely  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  longevity. 
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VIL  Olympub  Mon8,  a  oelebrated  mountain  on  the  coast  of 
Thessaly,  fonning  the  limit,  when  regarded  as  an  entire  range, 
between  the  latter  country  and  Macedonia.  The  highest  sum- 
mit in  the  chain,  the  one,  namely,  on  the  Thessalian  coast,  and 
to  which  the  name  of  Olympus  was  specially  confined  by  the 
poets,  was  fabled  to  be  the  residence  of  the  gods.  Travellers 
dwell  with  admiration  on  its  colossal  magnificence,  the  mount- 
ain seeming  to  rise  at  once  from  the  sea,  and  to  hide  its  head 
amid  the  clouds.  The  modem  name  of  Olympus  with  the 
Oreeks  is  ElimhOj  and  with  the  Turks  Semavat  Evi.  Its 
rugged  outline  is  broken  into  many  summits,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of  nokvdeipdc,  ^'  of  many 
ridges."  It  ia  never  completely  free  firom  snow,  and  hence 
Hesiod  characterizes  it  with  the  epithet  of  v^eic*  An  account 
of  the  passes  in  the  range  of  Olympus  will  be  found  tmder  the 
Geography  of  Thessaly. 

Vm.  CAMBuim  MoNTES,  a  range  forming  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Macedonia,  and  separating  it  from  Thessaly.  In  this 
range  was  the  Perrhsebian  defile,  known  more  particularly  by 
the  name  of  Volustana^  now  Volutzaj  and  not  far  firom  Azo- 
rus.  The  security  of  this  pass  appeared  so  important  to  Per- 
seus, on  the  approach  of  the  consul  Q.  Maroius  Philippus,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  last  Macedonian  war,  that  he  occupied  it 
with  ten  thousand  men.  The  ancient  name  Cambumi  (Kofi- 
6ovvia  'Opri)  has  evidently  jSowdf ,  "  a  hill,"  as  its  root. 

4.  Rivers. 

I.  NesiuSy  the  eastern  boundary  of  Macedonia  firom  the  time 
of  Philip  and  Alexander.  We  have  already  spoken  of  it  in  the 
geography  of  Thrace  (page  424). 

n.  Stryrnon^  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Scomiusj  and  form- 
ing the  earlier  boundary  of  Macedonia  on  the  east  This  river 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  geography  of  Thrace  (page 
424,  seq.), 

m.  Haliacmon,  a  large  and  rapid  river,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  mountains  to  which  Ptolemy  gives  tiie  name  of  Camdaviij 
and  which  are  properly  a  continuation  of  the  range  of  Pindus 
to  the  north.  It  empties  into  the  Sinus  ThertnaicuSj  at  Gulf 
of  Salonikiy  and  is  called  by  the  Turks,  according  to  Leake, 
Inj^Kar&'SOU.    In  the  time  of  Herodotus  this  river  was  joined 
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by  the  Lpdias,  a  discharge  of  the  Lake  of  Pella  ;  but  a  change 
has  now  taken  pktce  in  the  course  of  the  latter,  which  joins,  not 
the  Haliacmon,  but  the  Axius. 

TV.  Axius^  next  to  the  Strymon  the  most  considerable  river 
of  Macedonia.  It  rises  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Scardus,  above 
Scopty  the  modem  Scopia^  and,  after  receiving  the  waters  of 
the  ErigonuSy  Lydias^  and  Astrceus,  it  falls  into  the  Sinus 
Therma'icus.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  river  assumed  the  name 
of  BardaruSy  whence  is  derived  that  of  VardAri^  which  it  now 
bears. 

5.  Gulfs. 

1.  Sinus  StrymMlcuSy  now  the  Gulf  of  Cantessa^  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  River  Strymon.  2.  Sinus  Singificus^  now 
Gulf  of  Monte  Santo.  3.  Sinus  Toronaicus,  now  Gulf  of 
Cassandhra.    4.  Sinus  TherTnatcuSj  now  Gulf  of  Saloniki. 

6.  Promontories. 

1.  Acrodthon  or  Acrothdon^  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Acte,  now  Cape  Monte  Santo.  2.  NymphfBum  Prom^ 
ontorium,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  same  peninsula,  now  Cape 
St.  George.  3.  Amp6los  Promontorium^  at  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Sithonia^  now  Cape  Falso.  4.  Derrhis  Ptom^ 
ontorium,  at  the  extremity  of  the  same  promontory,  and  to  the 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Cape  Drepano.  5.  Canas^ 
trcsum  Promontorium^  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  PaU 
lene^  now  Cape  CanistrOf  or,  as  others  say.  Cape  Pagliari. 
6.  Posidlum  Promontorium^  on  the  same  peninsula,  and  to  the 
west  of  the  preceding. 

7.  Products. 

Ancient  Macedonia  was  a  mountainous  and  woody  region, 
the  riches  of  which  consisted  chiefly  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  coasts,  however,  produced  corn,  i^e,  oil,  and  firuit.  The 
cold,  rugged  mountains  abounded  in  timber,  kine,  and  goats, 
particularly  about  uSdessa.  Modern  Macedonia  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  soil  more  fruitful  than  the  richest  plains  of  Sicily,  and 
there  are  few  districts  in  the  world  so  fertile  as  the  coasts  of 
Athos  or  the  ancient  ChtUcidice. 
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8.  Divisions. 

f 

The  main  divisions  ofMaoedonia  were  the  following:  l.Lyiu 
cestis  or  Lt^ncus  ;  2.  Stymphdlia ;  3.  Orestis ;  4.  Elimea  or 
Elimiotis ;  d.Eordma;  6.Pieria;  l.BoUima;  S.Emathia; 
9.  Mygd&nia;  10.  CkaldUUce ;  11.  Bisaltia^  together  with 
PtBonia  and  its  subdivisions.  We  will  now  prooeed  to  consider 
these  subdivisions  separately. 

1.  LYNCUS  OR  LYNCESTIS. 

I.  Lyiunu,  so  called  by  Thncydides  and  Livy,  was  situate  to  the  east  of  the 
Dassaretii  of  lUyria,  from  whose  territory  it  was  parted  by  the  chain  of  Mount 
Berruu  or  Bora,  while  on  the  north  it  adjoined  Pelagonia  and  Deuriopus,  dis- 
tricts of  Paeonia.  It  was  watered  by  the  Erigonus  and  its  tributaiy  streams,  and 
was  traversed  by  the  great  Egnatian  Way. 

II.  The  LyncetUt  were  at  first  an  independent  peoi^e,  governed  by  their  own 
princes,  who  were  said  to  be  descended  fVom  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Bac- 
chiadae  at  Corinth.  Arrhibaeus,  one  of  this  line,  occupied  the  throne  when  Bras- 
idas  undertook  his  expedition  into  Thrace.  At  the  solicitation  of  Perdiccas, 
who  was  anxious  to  add  the  territory  of  Arrhibaeus  to  his  own  dominions,  Bras- 
idas,  in  conjunction  with  a  Macedonian  force,  invaded  Lyncus,  but  was  soob 
compelled  to  retire  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of  Illyrians,  who  joined  the 
troops  of  the  Lynccstian  prince,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  securing  his  retreat. 

III.  Strabo  informs  us  that  Irrfaa,  the  daughter  of  Arrhabaeus  (as  he  writes  the 
name),  was  mother  of  Enrydice,  who  married  Amyntais,  the  father  of  Philip. 
By  this  marriage  it  is  probable  that  the  principality  of  Lyncus  became  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Macedonia. 

IV.  Our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geography  of  this  part  of  Macedonia  would 
be  very  limited,  were  it  not  for  the  information  we  derive  from  Livy*s  history 
of  the  first  campaign  of  the  Romans  in  Macedonia,  which  commenced  apparently 
with  the  invasion  of  Lyncestis. 

Places,  &c.,  in  Lyncestis. 

On  entering  this  territory  from  the  country  of  the  Dassaretii, 
the  consul  Sulpicius  encamped  on  the  River  Beuus  (Bevo^*), 
doubtless  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Erigonus^  and  near  it 
must  have  stood  the  town  of  Bene  (Bevi;),  mentioned,  as  well  as 
the  river,  by  Stephanus*  Philip  cmd  the  Macedonian  army  were 
stationed  on  a  hill  not  more  tiian  two  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  enemy,  near  Athdcus^  which  was  probably  a  town  so 
called.  After  some  skirmishing,  the  Roman  general  advanced 
to  Octolophus.  Thucydides,  before  this,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
expedition  of  Brasidas,  does  not  notice  any  towns,  but  merely 
villages  belonging  to  the  Lyncestee.  At  a  later  period,  howev- 
er, we  hear  of  one  city  of  importance  in  their  territory,  name- 
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ly,  HeracUaj  sumamed  Lyncestis  by  Ptolemy,  and  whioh  we 
know  to  have  stood  on  the  Egnatian  Way  both  firom  Polybins, 
as  cited  by  Strabo,  and  from  the  Itineraries.  The  editor  of  Ihe 
French  Strabo  says  its  ruins  retain  the  name  of  Erekli.  More 
than  one  writer  of  antiquity  has  noticed  some  remarkable  acid- 
ulous springs  in  the  district  of  Lynoestis,  Which  wore  said  to 
inebriate  those  who  drank  the  water  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Their  locality  has  been  fixed  by  Brown  at  Ecei$so  Verbem. 

S.  STYMPHALIA. 

I.  This  district,  called  also  SiymphalUf  was  situate  in  the  aouthwestem  an^ 
of  the  countiy,  and  was  anneTod  to  Macedonia  on  the  conqnest  of  that  oooatiy 
by  the  Romans. 

II.  It  lay  on  the  borders  of  niyricnm,  Epims,  and  Thessaly,  and  adjoining 
the  territory  of  the  Attntana,  who  were  also  annexed  to  Macedonia  by  the  Bo* 
mans,  with  the  Chaonians  and  the  Tymphsi  of  Molossis.  This  will  answer  in 
modem  geography  to  the  district  of  Komiza,  so  called  from  a  flourishing  town 
north  of  the  Zagora  Mountains,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  source  of  the 
Aous,  where  the  ancient  city  of  GyrUma  may  perhaps  have  stood.  This  city  of 
Gyrtona  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  but  by  no  other  author,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Thessalian  Gyrion. 

3.  ORESTIS. 

Thi  Orette  were  situated  apparently  to  the  southeast  of  the  Lyocests,  and, 
like  them,  were  originally  independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  though  after- 
ward annexed  to  their  dominions.  From  their  Ticinity  to  Epirus,  we  find  them 
frequently  connected  with  that  country ;  indeed,  Stephanus  terms  them  a  Mo- 
lOBsian  tribe.  At  a  late  period  they  became  subject  to  the  last  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  but,  having  revolted  under  the  protection  of  a  Roman  force,  they  were  de- 
clared free  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans. 

Places  in  Orestis. 

The  country  of  the  Orestse  was  apparently  of  small  extent, 
and  contained  but  few  towns.  Iieake  makes  it  to  have  extend- 
ed from  the  crest  of  the  ridge  of  Pindus  to  the  mountains  be* 
yond  the  valleys  of  Kastoria  and  M&vrovOy  and  to  have  com- 
prehended the  modem  districts  of  GramUtaj  Anaselitza,  and 
Kastoria.  We  may  notice,  1.  Orestia^  fabled  to  have  been 
founded  by  Orestes,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  race.  Leake 
supposes  it  to  have  been  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Grraiii- 
moSf  a  part  of  the  great  central  ridge  in  what  is  now  the  plain  of 
Anaselitza^  and  the  most  central  and  fertile  part  of  the  country. 
Stephanus  says  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus.  Arrian,  however,  makes  him  to  have  been  an  Eordsan. 
According  to  Leake,  we  must  seek  for  the  site  of  Qrestia  near 
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the  issae  of  the  Haliacmon  into  the  plain  of  Anaselitza.  2.  Cel' 
itrum^  said  by  Livy  to  have  been  sitaated  in  a  peninsula,  and 
to  have  had  its  waUs  sarrounded  by  a  lake,  to  which  there  was 
but  one  approach  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  path.  These 
particulars  serve  to  identify  it  exactly  with  the  modem  Kastch 
riuj  oa  a  peninsula  in  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 

4.  ELIMEA. 

Thi»  district  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Orestis,  and  comprehended,  according  to 
Leake,  the  modem  districts  of  Grevena,  Venja^  and  Tjenemba.  It  was  at  one 
time  independent,  but  was  afterward  conquered  by  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  and 
finally  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  fourth  division  of  that  province.  Though 
a  mountainous  and  barren  tract,  it  must  have  been  a  very  important  acquisition 
to  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  from  its  situation  with  regard  to  Epinxs  and  Thes- 
saly,  there  being  several  passages  leading  directly  into  those  provinces  from 
Elimea.    The  Cambumi  MonUs  separated  Elimea  from  Thessaly. 

Places  in  Elimea. 

1.  Elimea  or  Elimeum^  the  capital  of  the  district,  on  the  Riv- 
er Haliacmon^  and  not  far  from  the  modem  Gfreuno.  Tradi- 
tion made  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Elymas,  a  Tyrrhenian 
chief.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Elyma,  Livy  probably  alludes  to  this 
place,  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Perseus 
against  Stratus,  when  that  prince  assembled  his  forces  and  re- 
viewed  them  at  Elymea.  2.  jEdne^  another  town  of  Tyrrhe- 
nian origin,  founded,  as  was  said,  by  .Sanus,  the  son  of  Ely- 
mas, king  of  that  nation.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Elimea.  Some  traces  of  the  name  seem  to 
be  preserved  in  that  of  VanitcheSy  which  is  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Oreuno. 

6.  EORDiEA. 
This  district  lay  to  the  northeast  of  Orestis,  and,  according  to  Leake,  com- 
prehended the  modem  Budja,  Sarighiul,  and  Ostravo.  Thucydides  reports  that 
the  Eordffii  were  dispossessed  by  the  Macedonians  of  their  original  settlements, 
which,  however,  still  continued  to  be  called  Eordaa,  and  he  farther  states  that 
a  small  remnant  of  this  ancient  race  had  established  itself  near  Physcar  which 
was  apparently  a  town  of  Mygdonia.  There  is  in  Stephanus  a  curious  quota- 
tion  relative  to  this  people,  which  would  be  very  important  in  proving  that  the 
population  of  Greece  was  principally,  derived  from  the  north,  could  we  rely  on 
the  authority  of  the  writer  whom  Stephanus  quotes,  an  historian  named  Suidas. 
This  individual  asserts  that  the  CerUauri  and  LePSget  were  at  an  early  period 
called  Eordi. 

Places  in  Eord^a. 

1.  CelltBf  on  the  Egnatian  Way,  to  the  southwest  of  Edessa, 
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from  whicdi,  aoooiding  to  the  ItiaerarieB,  it  was  twentj-eiglit 
miles  distant.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hierooles  as  a  town  <^  Macem 
4oma  Cansularis.  We  may  place  its  site  not  far  from  the  pvee- 
coit  Khan  of  Kirpiniy  near  the  defile  which  anciently  connected 
Macedonia  with  the  territory  of  Arrhibe&us.  2.  Aniissaj  a  shorl 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  preceding.  According  to  Leake,  it 
was  situate  in  what  is  now  the  vale  of  OstrovOy  and  possibly 
may  have  been  the  same  place  as  the  Bamus  of  Polybios. 

6.  PIERIA. 

I.  This  district  lay  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  Eordea  and  £liniea>  and  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Macedonia,  both  in  consideration  of  th§ 
traditions  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  as  being  the  first  seat  of  the  Muses,  and 
the  birth-place  of  Orpheus,  and  also  of  the  important  events  which  occurred 
there  at  a  later  period,  involving  the  destiny  of  the  Macedonian  empire  and 
many  other  parts  of  Greece. 

II.  The  name  of  Pieria  was  known  to  Homer,  and  was  derived  from  the  PUr€$. 
These  Pieres,  having  been  pressed  by  the  early  Macedonian  princes,  crossed  the 
River  Stiymon,  in  part  at  least,  and  settled  in  Thrace,  where  Herodotus  men- 
tions the  castles  of  the  Pierians  in  his  aocoont  of  tiie  expeditkn  of  Xeixem 
and  where  we  hiive  ahneady  noticed  them  in  the  geography  of  Thrace.  It  is 
customary  to  call  the  Pieres  a  Thracian  race,  but  this  is  manifestly  erroneous, 
since  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  semi-barbarous  communities  of 
Thrace  proper,  namely,  the  Edones,  Odiyvn,  and  Odomanti  of  the  historical 
9ges.  They  appear  to  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  Thraeians  merely  Ovm 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  their  having  settled  in  Thrace. 

III.  Hence,  when  we  read  in  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  re- 
specting the  earliest  minstrels  of  Greece,  such  as  Eumolpus,  Orpheus,  Museus, 
and  Thamyris,  that  they  were  Tkracimu,  we  must  understand  by  this  merely  that 
they  were  Piermu-  These  Pierians,  moreover,  from  the  intellectual  relations 
which  they  maintained  with  the  Greeks,  aj^ar  to  have  been  a  Ghrecian  race  *,  and 
this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  names  of  their  places,  rivers,  fount- 
ains, dec.  We  find  them,  also,  up  to  the  time  of  the  JEolic  and  Doric  migrations, 
living  in  certain  districts  of  Bceotia  and  Phocis,  that  is,  around  Helicon  and  Par- 
nassus, and  their  name  is  thus  iiltimately  connected  with  the  poetical  history  of 
Greece. 

IV.  The  boundaries  which  historians  and  geographers  have  assigned  to  this 
province  vary  considerably.  It  will  be  safest,  however,  to  adhere  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  Ptolemy,  who  gives  the  name  of  Pieria  to  all  the  country  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and  that  of  the  Lydias.  The  natural  boundary  of 
Pieria  toward  Perrhasbia,  the  contiguous  district  of  Thessaly  to  the  west,  was 
the  great  chain  of  Olympus,  which,  beginning  from  the  Peneus,  closely  follows 
the  coast  of  Pieria  till  beyond  Dium,  where  it  strikes  off*  in  a  northwestern  di- 
rection toward  the  interior  of  Macedonia. 

Places  in  Pieria. 

Beginning  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  the  first  Macedo- 
nian town  is  PAi/a,  situate  apparently  near  the  sea,  ai  no  great 
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^Bstance  from  Tempe,  It  was  occupied  by  the  Romans  when 
their  army  had  penetrated  into  Pieria  by  the  passes  of  Qiym* 
pns  from  Thessaly.  This  place  was  built,  as  Stephanus  in* 
forms  usy  by  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  named 
it  after  his  mother  Phila.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are,  aoc(Hd- 
ing  to  Cramer,  probably  those  which  Dr.  Clarke  observed  near 
Platanumaj  and  which  he  regarded  as  tiie  remains  of  Hera» 
dea.  Leake,  howerer,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Clarke.  We  come 
next  to,  2.  HeracUa  or  HeracleuMj  five  miles  beyond  Phila, 
and  half  way  between  Dium  and  Tempe,  Cramer  makes  it 
answor  to  the  modem  Litochoriy  but  Clarke  and  Leake  agree 
in  identifying  it  with  Platamona^  as  already  remarked.  Livy 
informs  us  that  it  was  built  on  a  rock  overhanging  a  river. 
Heradea  was  taken  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  Romans 
in  the  war  with  Perseus,  as  related  by  Livy.  Having  assailed 
the  walls  under  cover  of  the  manoeuvre  called  testudoy  they  suc- 
ceeded so  well  with  the  lower  fortifications,  that  they  were  in-' 
duced  to  employ  the  same  means  against  the  loftier  and  toan 
difficult  worics ;  raising,  therefore,  the  tettmlo  to  an  elevatioii 
which  overtopped  the  walls,  the  Romans  drove  the  garrison 
firom  the  ramparts,  and  captured  the  place.  A  little  distance 
beyond  Heraclea  was  the  River  Enipeus,  rising  in  Mount  CMy  m- 
pus,  and,  though  nearly  dry  in  summer,  yet  in  winter  rendered 
a  considerable  torrent  by  the  heavy  rains.  The  modem  name^ 
according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  is  Malathria. 

3.  Dium^  five  miles  beyond,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Macedonia,  and,  though  not  large,  the  great  bulwark  of  its 
maritime  frontier  to  the  south.  It  was  noted  for  its  splendid 
buildings  and  the  multitude  of  its  statues.  Here  were  depos- 
ited  twenty-five  of  the  worlcs  of  Lysippus,  representing  the 
irdlpotj  or  peers  of  Alexander,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus.  It  suffered  severely,  however,  during  the  Social 
War,  from  an  incursion  of  the  ^tolians,  who  levelled  to  the 
ground  the  walls,  houses,  and  gymnasium,  destroying  the  porch* 
es  around  the  temple  with  the  offerings,  and  all  the  royal  stat* 
ues.  The  Macedonians,  however,  soon  retaliated  on  the  ^to- 
lian  capital.  In  the  war  with  Perseus,  Dium  seems  to  have 
thoroughly  recovered  from  this  disaster,  and,  by  the  importance 
of  its  situation,  it  became  at  length  a  Roman  colony.  D'An- 
villa  and  Cramer  fix  the  site  of  Dium  on  a  spot  now  called 
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Standia  ;  Clarke,  howevef ,  and  Leake  are  in  fieiYor  of  the  plain 
of  Katerina.  Dium  is  one  among  ntunerous  instances  of  an- 
oient  cities  of  opulence  and  celebrity  situated  in  the  most  un- 
healthy spots.  It  lay  about  one  mile  from  the  sea,  and  half  of 
this  space  was  occupied  by  marshes  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Baphyrus^  now,  according  to  Clarke,  tiie  Mauro  Nero^ 
but,  according  to  others,  the  Sphetili, 

4.  Libethra  or  Libethrium^  between  Dium  and  Heraclea,  and 
near  a  torrent  named  Sus.    Pausanias  reports  a  tradition  that 
this  town  was  once  destroyed,  together  with  all  its  inhabitants, 
by  an  inundation  of  this  torrent,  and  that,  on  the  preceding  day, 
the  tomb  of  Orpheus,  which  was  near  Libethra,  had  been  in* 
jured  by  another  accident,  which  exposed  the  poet's  bones  to 
light.    His  remains  were  removed  by  the  people  of  Dium  to  a 
spot  twenty  stadia  distant  from  their  city  toward  Olympus, 
where  they  erected  a  monument  to  him.     Leake  thinks  that 
the  Sus  is  the  same  river  with  the  EnipeuSy  and  that  Libethra 
was  situated  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  sea.    Cramer 
places  Libethra  to  the  southwest  of  Dium..    The  name  of  Li- 
bethrus  was  given  to  the  summit  of  Olympus,  which  stood  above 
the  town.     Hence  the  Muses  were  sumamed  Libethrides  as 
well  as  Pierides.    5.  Pimplea^  not  far  from  the  preceding,  and 
the  birth-place  of  Orpheus.     Cramer  places  it  to  the  northeast 
of  Libethra.     Leake  fixes  its  site  at  the  modern  Litochoro, 
From  this  place  the  Muses  were  called  Pimpleides,     6.  Pydna^ 
to  the  north  of  Dium,  following  the  coast,  and  celebrated  for  the 
decisive  victory  gained  by  Paulus  ^miUus  over  the  Macedo- 
nian  army  under  Perseus,  which  put  an  end  to  that  ancient 
empire.     Pydna,  before  this,  had  been  a  cause  of  dispute  be- 
tween Philip,  father  of  Alexander,  and  the  Athenians,  and  that 
monarch  eventually  took  it  from  them  and  gave  it  to  Olynthus. 
Here,  also,  at  a  later  period,  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexan- 
der,  was  besieged  by  Cassander,  and  having  been  compelled  at 
length  to  surrender,  from  the  want  of  provisions,  she  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.     Leake  places  Pydna 
at  the  modern  Ayan.    Beyond  Pydna  was  a  considerable  for- 
est named  Pieria^  which  probably  furnished  the  Pierian  pitch 
alluded  to  by  Herodotus  (iv.,  195). 

7.  Methdncy  about  forty  stadia  north  of  Pydna,  according  to 
the  epitomist  of  Strabo.    This  place  is  celebrated  in  history 
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Laake,  however,  gives  Moglenittko  as  the  appeUstiKm  empbjned 
by  the  modem  Greeks^  luod  makes  its  aneknt  name  to  have 
been  the  Lydias^  so  that,  aoooiding  to  Urn,  the  Biver  Lydiaa 
flowed  into,  or  rather  formed  tiie  Uce^  and  then  enoeiged  ficom 
it  at  the  lower  extremity.  The  baths  of  PeUa  are  i^ok^i  of 
by  the  andent  writers,  but  are  said  to  have  been  injvrioiis  to 
health,  producing  biliary  oompIaintB.  The  ruins  of  PsUa  aw 
yet  visible  on  the  spot  called  PtUatisa  or  AldMisi. 

9.  emXthTa. 

*  I.  Bm&tMa,  was  the  most  ancient  name  applied  to  Macedonia  by  the  Greek 
writers,  and  appears  originally  to  bave  meant  merdy  tbe  territory  around  JSgm 
or  EdestOf  between  tbe  Lydias  and  HaliacmoB.  It  was  to  tbis  Emathia,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  tradition  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  otber  writers,  tbat  Perdiocas, 
the  founder  of  the  Macedoni)m  dynasty,  came  from  Argos,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  tbe  city  of  ^g«  or  Edessa,  the  capital  of  tbe  district,  at  that  time  mled 
orer  by  Midas,  where  he  estaMished  bis  empire. 

II.  At  a  later  period,  Emathia  was  tbe  name  given  to  the  district  lying  north 
of  Boitiaa  and  south  of  Pdagtmia,  and  baying  tbe  Axhts  daring  a  part  of  its 
course  as  its  eastern  boundary.  It  is  in  tbis  sense  we  shall  here  consider  the 
tenB. 

Places  in  Emathia. 

1.  ^ffiB  or  EdessUf  the  early  capital  of  Emathia^  and  subse- 
quently the  chief  city  of  the  Macedcmian  dynasty,  untU  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  to  Pella,  Even  after  this  event 
it  remained  the  place  of  sepulture  for  tiie  royal  family,  since 
we  are  told  that  Philip  and  Eurydioci  the  king  and  queen  of 
Macedonia,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Olympias,  were 
buried  here  by  Cassander.  Pausanias  states  that  Alexander 
was  to  have  been  interred  here.  It  was  at  JBgB^i  moreover, 
that  Philip  was  assassinated  by  Pausanias,  while  celebrating 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra  with  Alexander,  kiug 
of  Epirus.  It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  two  appellations^  Mg» 
or  Edessa,  is  the  more  ancient.  The  Greek  writers  <^ten  call 
the  place  by  the  latter  name.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  tiie 
modern  Vodina  answers  to  this  ancient  city.  Leake  speaks 
of  the  surrounding  mountain  scenery  as  affording  a  remarkable 
combination  of  sublimity  and  beauty.  He  also  remarks  that 
the  site  is  well  adapted  for  an  ancient  capital  by  its  lofty,  salu- 
brious, and  strong  position  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass  which  was 
the  most  important  in  the  kingdom,  as  leading  from  the  mari- 
time provinces  into  Upper  Maoedonia,  and  by  another  branch  of 
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the  same  pass  into  Lynoestis  and  Pelagonia.  Such  a  situation 
would  have  been  ill  exchanged  for  the  marshes  of  PeUa,  had  not 
the  increasing  power  and  civilization  of  the  Macedonians  ren- 
dered maritime  communication  of  more  importance  to  their  cap- 
ital than  strength  of  position,  while  in  the  winter  Pella  had  the 
recommendation  of  a  much  milder  climate. 

5.  Miiza^  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  deriving  its 
tiame,  according  to  Theagenes,  as  quoted  by  Stephanus,  froni 
Mieza,  granddaughter  of  M acedon.  He  also  states  that  it  was 
called,  at  an  earlier  period,  Strymonium.  Alexander,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  Stagira,  is  said  to  have  established 
&  school  for  the  exiled  Stagirites  at  Mieza,  in  honor  of  Aris- 
totle. Cramer  thinks  that  we  should  look  for  its  site  near  the 
Inodetn  CailaH  or  SarigeuL  3.  Cyrius,  the  same,  probably, 
with  the  Cyrrhus  of  Thucydides,  and  corresponding,  probably, 
to  a  Palteo  Castro,  about  sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Pella.  4. 
IdamSne,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Pceonia,  according  to  Thucydides.  The  Theodosian  Table  places 
it  on  a  road  leading  from  Stobi  to  Thessalonica.  It  was  sit- 
uate near  the  Axius.  The  modern  name  is  given  by  some  as 
Idomeni.  5.  Oortynia,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  according 
to  Cramer's  map ;  Ptolemy,  however,  places  it  to  the  south, 
writing  the  name  Gordynia,  while  Leake  places  it  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Axius. 

6.  Bercsa  or  Berrhma,  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Emathia, 
and  lying  in  a  southwest  direction  from  Pella.  It  was  a  city 
of  great  antiquity,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  early  writers. 
It  was  thirty  miles  from  Pella,  thirty-five  from  Dium,  and  fifly- 
one  from  Thessalonica.  Its  situation  answers  to  that  of  the 
modem  Kara  Veria.  Some  interesting  circumstances  respect- 
ing Bercea  are  to  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvii., 
11).  The  Epitome  of  Strabo  states  that  Bercea  stood  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Bermius.  This  mountain,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, was  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  cold.  Beyond  it  were 
the  gardens  of  Midas,  in  which  roses  bloomed  spontaneously, 
each  flower  having  sixty  leaves,  and  surpassing  in  fragrance 
every  other  sort.  Mount  Bermius  appears  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  great  range  of  Olympus.  The  modem  name  is  Xero 
Livado. 
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9.  MYGDONIA. 

I.  This  province  of  Macedonia  appears  to  have  extended  from  the  Axiiu  to 
the  Lake  Boibe,  and  at  one  period  even  to  the  Sirymon.  It  originally  belonged 
to  the  Edonians,  a  people  of  Thrace ;  but  these  were  expelled  by  the  Temenids. 

II.  Under  the  division  of  Mygdonia  we  must  include  several  minor  districtSi 
enumerated  by  different  historians  and  geographers.  These  are  AmphaxUis  and 
Paraxiaf  ArUhemust  and  Grestonia  or  Crestonia.  Amphaxitis,  as  its  name  suf- 
ficiently indicates,  was  situated  ne«r  the  River  Axius,  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
that  river,  since  the  Epitome  of  Strabo  states  that  the  Axius  separated  Bottisa 
from  Amphaxitis. 

Places  in  Mygdonia. 
1.  amphaxitis. 

1.  Amydon  or  Abydon^  mentioned  by  JuvenaL  Near  it  rose 
a  fountain  named  JEa^  which  mingled  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  neighboring  Axius,  2.  Chalastra^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
AxiuSj  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xerxes.  Cassander  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Thessa- 
lonica.  8.  Sindus,  to  the  northeast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Riv- 
er Echedoruij  now  the  Gallico.  4.  Thessalontca,  to  the  east 
of  the  preceding,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  ThemiaicuSf  or 
Gulf  of  Salonichi.  Thessalonica  was  at  first  an  inconsidera- 
ble place  under  the  name  of  Thermay  by  which  it  was  known 
in  the  times  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  ^schines,  and  Scylax, 
and,  as  such,  it  gave  name  to  the  Sirms  Thermdicus  just  men- 
tioned. Cassander  changed  the  name  to  Thessalonicaj  in  hon- 
or of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.  Cassander  is  said 
to  have  collected  together  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighbor- 
ing towns  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  new  city,  which  thus 
became  one  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing  ports  of  north- 
ern Greece.  It  surrendered  to  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the  second  region  of  Mace- 
donia. Situated  on  the  great  Egnatian  Way,  fiind  possessed 
of  an  excellent  harbor,  well  placed  for  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Hellespont  and  Ajsia  Minor,  it  could  not  fail  of  becom- 
ing a  very  populous  and  flourishing  city.  The  Christian  will 
dwell  with  peculiar  interest  on  the  circumstances  which  con- 
nect the  history  of  Thessalonica  with  the  name  of  St.  Paul 
It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  epistles  which  he  addressed  to  his  con- 
verts there,  how  successful  his  exertions  had  been,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  and  enmity  of  his  misguided  countrymen* 
The  modem  town  of  Salonichi  represents  the  ancient  city. 
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8l  PARAXIA. 

Thv  Alexandrian  geographer  assigns  to  this  district  the  towns  of  CJutta^ 
MoryUust  and  AjUigoma.  The  second  of  these  is  noticed  by  Pliny.  Antigonia 
was  sumamed  Psapkara,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Antigonia  in  the  yicinity 
of  Stobi.  Leake  thinks  that  ChcUa,  Moryllusy  and  Antigonia  Psaphara  were  sit- 
uate on  the  Sinus  ThermaicuMy  between  Thessalonica  and  the  promontory  of 
JSneum. 

3.  ANTH1MU& 

The  territory  of  AnthhnuM  was  probably  to  the  northeast  of  Thessalonica. 
There  was  also  a  town  of  the  same  name,  which  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
offered  as  a  residence  to  Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus.  It  was  ceded  by  Philip  to 
Olynthus,  together  with  Potidaea.  The  ruins  of  Anthemus  are  supposed  to  lie  in 
the  vicinity  of  Langaza  and  its  lake.  The  ancient  Bolbe  Paliu  is  no  doubt  that 
of  Besikia  or  BeicJuk  at  the  present  day,  and -which  is  more  to  the  east  than  that 
of  Langaza.  According  to  Thucydides,  this  lake  emptied  its  waters  into  the 
sea  near  Anion  and  Bormiscus,  both  belonging  to  Chalcidice.  Stephanus  men- 
tions a  town  as  well  as  a  lake  named  Bolbe.  Clarke  makes  the  Lake  of  Betehik 
(or,  as  he  writes  it,  Betktk)  to  be  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  six  or  eight 
broad. 

4.CRE8TONIA. 

Crestoma  or  Grestoma  was  chiefly  occupied,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  by 
a  remnant  of  Pelasgi,  who  spoke  a  different  language  from  their  neighbors.  He 
also  states  that  the  River  Echedonu  took  its  rise  in  the  Crestonian  country,  and 
iarther  remarks  that  the  camels  of  the  Persian  army  were  attacked  by  lions  in 
this  quarter,  which  animals,  according  to  him,  were  to  be  found  in  Europe  only 
between  the  Nestus,  the  Thracian  River,  and  the  Aehelous.  Thucydides  also 
mentions  the  Crestonians  as  a  peculiar  race,  part  of  whom  had  fixed  themselves 
near  Mount  Athos.    This  district  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Caradagh. 

10.  ghalcidTce. 

L  To  the  south  and  east  of  Mygdonia  was  the  country  of  ChaUiUcet  so  named 
from  the  Chalcidians,  a  people  of  Eubcean  origin,  who  appear  to  have  formed 
settlements  in  this  part  of  Macedonia  at  an  early  period.  Thucydides  always 
terms  them  the  Chalcidians  of  Thrace,  to  distinguish  them  apparently  from  the 
Chalcidians  of  Eubcea.  At  the  instigation  of  Perdiocas,  king  of  Macedonia,  the 
Chalcidians,  having  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Bottiei,  made  war  upon  ^e 
Athenians,  who  held  Potidfea  and  several  towns  in  their  vicinity,  and  they 
proved  victorious  in  more  than  one  engagement.  We  also  learn  from  Thucyd- 
ides that  Brasidas  was  mainly  indebted  to  their  co-operation  for  his  first  suc- 
cesses. It  is  certain  that  the  expedition  of  this  enterprising  eommander  was 
in  the  end  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  Chalcidic  towns,  since 
it  finally  secured  their  independence,  and  greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  to 
which  these  republics,  and  especially  Olynthus,  attained  before  they  were  an- 
nexed to  Macedonia  by  the  arms  of  Philip. 

II.  The  whole  of  Chalcidice  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  great  penin- 
sula, confined  between  the  Simu  Thermatcus,  or  Gulf  of  Salonichi,  and  the  Sinus 
Strymonicus,  or  Gulf  of  CowUssa.  But  it  also  comprised  within  itself  three 
smaller  peninsulas,  separated  from  each  other  by  so  many  inlets  of  the  sea. 
These  we  shall  take  in  the  order  in  which  they  present  themselves. 
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Places  in  Chalcidice. 

1.  JSnea^  situate  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Siims  Thef" 
maicus^  and  opposite  to  Pydna,  on  tiie  other  side  of  the  gnlf. 
It  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  JBneas  on  his  depart- 
ure from  Troy,  and,  aooording  to  Livy,  saorifioes  were  annually 
performed  here  to  that  hero.  It  was  much  reduced  in  populap 
tion  and  importanoe  when  Cassander  founded  Thessalcmioa. 
This  place  was  given  up  to  plunder  by  Paulus  ^milins,  after 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  which  had 
been  offered  by  it  to  the  Roman  arms.  Its  ruins  are  visible 
near  the  small  town  of  Panomi*  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is 
the  promontory  of  JEn&um^  now  Cape  Panomi.  The  head- 
land some  distance  to  the  north  was  the  Hegonium  PromofUo*- 
riuMj  now  Cape  Cara  Bourun,  Beyond  JEneia^  Herodotus 
names,  2.  Smila;  3.  Campsa;  4.  Gigonius.  This  last-men- 
tioned town  is  also  spoken  of  by  Thucydides,  who  states  that 
an  Athenian  force,  which  had  been  employed  against  Perdiccas, 
arrived  there  from  Berrhosa  in  three  days,  on  their  way  to  a1>- 
tack  Potidsea.  5.  Combrea^  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  6.  AnHgoma.  Some- 
what inland,  and  north  of  Combrea. 

We  now  reach  the  southwesternmost  of  the  three  smaller 
peninsulas  already  referred  to,  namely,  that  of  Pallene^  of 
which  frequent  mention  occurs  in  the  historians  of  Oreece.  It 
is  said  to  have  anciently  borne  the  name  of  Phlegta^  and  was 
fabled  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the  gods  and  the 
earth-born  Titans.  The  peninsula  is  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  little  more  than  two  miles  in 
breadth,  on  which  anciently  stood,  7.  The  rich  and  flourishing 
city  of  PotidcBa^  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  though  at  what 
period  is  uncertain.  It  must,  however,  have  existed  some  time 
before  the  Persian  war,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus  that  it 
sent  troops  to  Platce®,  having  already  surrendered  to  the  Per- 
sians on  their  march  into  Greece.  But  after  the  battle  of  Sal- 
amis  it  closed  its  gates  against  the  Persian  forces.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  it  appears  to  have  fallen  under  the  power  of  the 
Athenians,  as  it  was  then  termed  a  tributary  city.  We  learn 
from  Thucydides  that  the  harsh  conduct  of  Athens  toward  the 
Potidseans,  who  were  naturally  inclined  to  the  Dorian  interest, 
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compelled  tbem  to  revolt  They  were  finally  subdued,  how- 
ever,  and  were  aUowed  to  leave  the  city,  which  was  afberward 
reoolo&ixed  from  Athens.  It  was  subsequently  seized  upon  by 
Philip  of  Maoedon.  7.  Cassandrea.  When  Cassander  asoend- 
ed  the  throne,  he  founded  a  new  city  on  the  neck  of  the  penin* 
sola  of  Pallene,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  Cassaih 
4rna  {KaaaavdptiOj  sdl.  ndXi^)^  or  "  City  of  Cassander."  Thither 
he  tranafened  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighboring  towns,  and, 
among  othersi  those  of  PotidflBa  and  the  renmant  of  the  foptb^ 
lationof  Olynthus.  Cassandrea  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  the 
Macedonian  cities  ifl.  opulence  and  splendor.  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius,  made  it  his  principal  naval  arsenal,  and  at  one  time 
caused  a  hundred  galleys  to  be  constructed  in  its  docks*  From 
Plrocopius  we  learn  that  this  city  at  length  fell  a  prey  to  the 
Huns,  who  left  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remaining.  The  isA- 
mus  on  which  this  city  stood  is  now,  according  to  Leake,  called 
the  Gate  of  KMsandhray  as  bekig  the  entrance  into  the  penin* 
sula  of  Pallene,  the  whole  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Katsandhra. 

Among  the  other  towns  of  Pallene  may  be  named  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  Aphytis^  south  of  Potideea,  and  containing  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Bacchus,  to  which  Agesipolis,  king  of  Sparta,  who 
commanded  the  troops  before  Olynthus,  desired  to  be  removed 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  near  which  he  breathed  his  last 
According  to  Plutarch,  there  was  here  an  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  2.  Mende^  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  a  colony 
of  Eretria  in  Euboea.  It  became  subject  to  Athens  together 
with  Potidffia  and  other  towns  of  Pallene  and  Chalddice ;  re* 
volted  on  the  arrival  of  Brasidas,  but  was  retaken  by  Nicias  and 
Nicostratus.  3.  Scione^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula, 
and  to  the  northeast  of  the  preoedii^.  It  was  said  to  have  be^ 
founded  by  some  Pellenians  of  Achaia,  who  had  wandered  thither 
on  their  return  from  Troy.  Having  revolted  firom  Athens,  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Cleon,  who,  by  order  of  the  Athe* 
nians,  put  to  death  all  the  men,  and  reduced  the  women  and 
children  to  slavery. 

Leaving  the  peninsula  of  Pallene^  we  come  to  the  head  of 
the  gulf  which  separates  Pallene  from  Sithoma^  and  there  find 
the  celebrated  and  powerful  city  of  Olynthus,  founded  probably 
by  the  Chalcidians  and  Eretrians  of  Eubcea.    The  republic  of 
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OlynthoB  gradually  acquired  so  much  power  and  importanoe 
among  the  northern  states  of  Greece,  that  it  roused  the  jealousy 
and  excited  the  alarm  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  southern  re- 
publics, Athens  and  Lacedeemon.  This  brought  on  eventually 
a  war  between  the  states  of  Peloponnesus  and  this  city,  in 
which  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  was  dispatched  into  Thrace, 
under  the  command  of  Teleutias,  brother  of  Agesilaus.  Te- 
leutias  was  defeated  and  slain.  Agesipolis,  one  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  succeeded  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  which  proved  fatal.  Polybiades,  his  successor, 
ended  the  war  by  compelling  Olynthus  to  sue  for  peace,  which 
was  granted  on  condition  of  its  acknowledging  its  dependence 
on  Sparta,  and  taking  part  in  all  its  wars.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  we  find  this  city  again  powerful  and  independent,  and 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Athens  and  Philip  son  of  Amyntas. 
It  was  only  a  feeling  of  jealousy  between  these  two  powers  that 
saved  Olynthus  firom  being  worsted.  Shortly  after,  we  find 
Philip  and  the  Olynthians  in  league  against  Athens,  with  the 
view  of  expelling  that  power  firom  Thrace.  Amphipolis  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  assault.  Potidfisa  surrendered  and  was 
restored  to  Olynthus,  which  for  a  time  became  as  flourishing 
juad  powerful  as  at  any  former  period  of  its  history.  Of  the 
circumstances  which  induced  this  republic  to  abandon  the  in- 
terests of  Macedon  in  favor  of  Athens,  we  are  not  well  informed ; 
but  the  machinations  of  the  party  hostile  to  Philip  led  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  that  monarch,  and  the  Athenians  were 
easUy  prevailed  upon  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  to  send 
forces  to  the  aid  of  Olynthus.  The  city,  however,  was  com- 
pelled eventually  to  surrender  to  Philip,  who  gave  it  up  to  plun- 
der, reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  razed  the  walls  to 
the  ground.    Its  nuns  are  now  called  Agios  Mamus. 

We  come  next  to  the  second  of  the  three  smaller  peninsulas, 
namely,  Sithoniaj  a  name  applied  also  to  the  territory  in  which 
Olynthus  was  situated.  The  Sithonians  are  mentioned  by 
more  than  one  writer  as  a  people  of  Thrace.  The  more  im- 
portant places  in  this  peninsula  are  the  following :  1.  Sermyle^ 
to  the  southeast  of  Olynthus.  From  Thucydides  we  learn  that 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  at  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  latest  mention  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Byzantine  historians.    2.  GhUepsus,  mentioned  as  a  Greek  city 
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by  Herodotus.  3.  Toroncj  giving  name  to  the  galf  on  whiob 
it  stood.  Sinus  ToronalcuSy  or  Gulf  of  Kassandhra.  It  was 
sitaated  toward  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and 
was  probably  founded  by  the  Eubceans.  Near  Torone  was  a 
marsh,  in  whioh  the  Egyptian  bean  grew  naturally.  The 
modern  Toron  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  place.  The  harbor 
of  Torone  was  called  Cophos^  (Kcj^d^*),  £rom  the  circumstance 
of  the  noise  of  the  waves  being  never  heard  there.  Hence  the 
proverb,  "  Ka)0dTepof  rov  Topcnfolov  XiiAevo^y 

The  third  peninsula  is  that  in  which  Mount  Athos  rises,  and 
it  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  SingUtcus  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf . 
of  Monte  Santo.  It  is  called  Acte  by  Thucydides ;  and  it  was 
inhabited  in  his  time  by  various  nations  of  Thracian  and  Pe- 
lasgian  origin.  Mount  Athos,  which  forms  so  imposing  a  feat- 
ure in  this  peninsula,  has  abready  been  described.  Its  modern 
name,  as  before  remarked,  is  Monte  Santo,  from  the  number 
of  religious  houses  upon  it.  Among  the  towns  in  this  penin- 
sula worthy  of  mention,  the  following  may  be  noted :  1.  Sane, 
on  the  neck  connecting  this  peninsula  with  the  mainland,  and 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Singiticu$.  According  to  Thucydi* 
des,  it  was  a  colony  of  Andros.  Here  began,  as  we  learn  from 
Herodotus,  the  celebrated  canal,  cut  by  order  of  Xerxes  for  his 
immense.armament.  It  is  well  known  that  the  disaster  which 
the  fleet  of  Mardonius  sustained  in  attempting  to  double  the 
promontories  of  Athos  first  suggested  this  vast  enterprise  to 
the  Persian  monarch.  Herodotus  says  that  three  years  were 
employed  in  its  excavation,  its  breadth  being  sufficient  to  allow 
of  two  galleys  rowing  abreast,  while  its  length  amounted  to  a 
mile  and  a  half.  Juvenal  ranks  this  undertaking  with  the 
other  fables  to  which  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  gave  rise ;  the 
existence  of  the  canal,  however,  is  too  weU  attested  by  Herod- 
otus and  subsequent  writers  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of 
doubt,  and,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  some  travellers, 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  considerable  remains  of  this  work 
are  still  visible. 

2.  UranGpdlis,  northeast  of  Sane,  founded  by  Alexander, 
brother  of  Cassander,  and  now  Callitzi,  3.  Dium,  to  the  south- 
east of  the  preceding.  4.  Olophyxus,  to  the  southeast.  5.  Acrd^ 
thoos  or  AcT(}th(mm,  situated  high  up  on  the  mountain,  as  its 
name  implies ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  supposed  to 
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live  beyond  the  usual  time  allotted  to  man.  This  town  warn 
said  to  have  been  swallowed  np  by  an  earthquake  on  aooount 
of  the  impiety  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  town  of  ApoUoniOy 
called  also  MacrMay  appears  to  have  suooeeded  to  it.  6. 
Acanthufy  on  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus  from  Sane,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  canal  of  Xerxes.  It  was  at  one  time  a 
flourishing  oity,  and  was  colonized,  like  Sane,  from  the  island 
of  Andros,  The  geographers  of  antiquity  do  not  agree  entirely 
as  to  the  position  assigned  to  this  city.  Strabo,  or,  rather,  his 
epitomizer,  places  it  on  the  SingiHcus  Sinus;  but  Herodotus 
distinctly  fixes  it  on  the  StrymonicfAs  SinuSj  and  so  also  doee 
Soymnus.  Ptolemy  follows  Strabo ;  but  ihe  error  of  these  two 
writers  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  the  temtory  of  Aoantbos 
having  stretched  for  a  ocmsiderable  distance  along  the  shore  of 
the  Singitic  as  well  as  the  Strymonic  Oulf.  It  is  probable  that 
the  spot  now  called  Erissos  answers  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Acanthus. 

7.  Calamaj  or  7\irris  Calamea,  to  the  northwest,  and  in  the 
main  district  of  Chalcidice.  8.  Stagira  or  SiagiruSy  to  the 
northwest  of  the  preceding,  a  colony  of  Andros,  as  we  leam 
firom  Thuoydides,  and  oelelM-ated  as  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle^ 
who  hence  derived  his  appellation  of  '^  the  Stagirite.^*  Some 
trace  of  the  ancient  name  is  apparent  in  that  of  Siawros.  The 
harbor  of  Stagira  was  called  Capras,  as  well  as  ike  small  island 
which  lay  off  fixHn  it.  9.  Arethusa^  nearly  due  west  from  the 
fHreoeding,  and  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  containing  the  remains 
of  Euripides.  Other  accounts  place  the  tragedian's  tomb  at 
Bromiscus,  another  town  of  Maceckmia ;  but  it  is  easy  to  recon* 
cile  this  discrepancy,  as  Bromiscus  was  situated  in  the  immie^ 
diate  vicinity  of  Arethusa.  10.  Apoll&nioy  in  the  interior  of 
Chalcidice,  a  town  of  some  note,  and  situate  on  the  Egnatiim 
Way.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Aets  of  the  Apostles  (xviL, 
1),  St.  Paul  having  passed  through  it  (m  his  way  from  Philippi 
to  Thessalonica.  Its  ruins  are  said  still  to  retain  the  name  oi 
Pollina. 

11.  BISALTIA. 

I.  That  part  of  Macedonia  between  the  Lake  Bolht  and  the  Strymon  appears 
to  haye  been  anciently  called  BuaUia^  from  the  BualUZy  a  Tbracian  nation  wbo 
were  governed  by  a  king  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  HerodotoB 
relates  that  this  sovereign  caused  bis  own  sons  to  be  deprived  of  sight  for 
having  disobeyed  his  orders  in  joining  the  Persian  army,  he  himself  having  re- 
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liied  to  the  wUito  of  Moimt  Rhodops.  We  find  from  TlnieTdides  that  Biaaltia 
not  long  alter  fell  into  the  haada  of  the  kinga  of  Maeedon  (il.,  99),  bat  that  a 
amall  part  of  the  nation  remained  in  the  peninanla  of  Mount  Athoa. 

II.  The  only  plaoe  doaanring  of  mention  in  thia  dxatrict  ia  ArgUuSt  on  the 
ooaat,  beyond  Bromiaoua,  and  the  oatlet  of  the  Lake  of  Bolbe.  According  to 
Thocydidea,  it  waa  a  odony  of  Androa.  It  aeema  from  Herodotoa  to  haTO  been 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  route  of  the  anny  of  Xerxea  in  mamhing  from  tho 
Sirymon  to  Aoanthua,  and  ita  terrilory  extended  aa  iar  aa  the  right  bank  of  the 
Strymon,  for  Ceri^tium,  the  mountain  immediately  oppoaite  to  Amphipolia,  waa 
in  the  territoiy  of  Argibu, 

19.  PiEONIA. 

L  Tua  PtfdiiMMw  were  a  nomerona  and  ancient  nation,  who  once  occupied 
Ihe  greater  part  of  Macedonia,  and  even  a  coneiderable  portion  of  what  ia  more 
properly  called  Thraoe,  extending  along  the  coaat  of  the  .£gean  as  far  aa  the 
Sttxine.  Thia  we  collect  from  Herodotaa'a  account  of  the  wars  of  that  people 
with  the  Perinthiana,  a  Greek  colony  aettjed  on  the  ahoraa  of  the  Propontia,  at 
no  great  diatanee  from  Byaaatium. 

II.  Homer,  who  waa  apparently  well  acquainted  with  the  P»ooiana,  repre* 
aenta  them  aa  following  their  leader  Asteropsua  to  the  siege  of  Troy  in  behalf 
of  Priam,  and  places  them  in  Macedonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axiua.  We  know, 
alao,  from  Liry,  that  Emathia  once  bore  the  name  of  Pnonia,  though  at  what 
period  we  can  not  ascertain  (xl.,  8). 

III.  Herodotoa,  who  dwells  prinoipally  on  the  history  of  the  Psoniane  around 
the  Strjrmon,  informa  ua  that  they  were  divided  into  numerous  smaJl  tribes, 
moat  of  which  were  transplanted  into  Aaia  by  Megabyans,  a  Persian  genend, 
who  had  made  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  order  of  Darius.  It  appears, 
howeyer,  from  the  same  hiatorian,  that  these  Paeonians  afterward  effected  their 
escape  from  the  Persian  dominions,  and  returned  to  their  own  country.  He- 
rodotus seems  to  place  the  main  body  of  the  Paeonian  nation  near  the  Stiymon, 
hut  Thucydides,  with  Homer,  extends  their  territory  to  the  Axius.  If,  howeyer, 
we  follow  Strabo  and  Livy,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  remoTe  the  western  limits  of 
the  nation  as  far  as  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Scardus  and  the  borders  of  niyria. 

rv.  In  general  terms,  then,  we  may  affinn,  that  the  whole  of  northern  Mace- 
donia, from  the  source  of  the  River  Erigdnus,  which  rose  in  the  chain  of  Mount 
Scardus,  to  the  Strymon,  was  once  named  Pamia.  This  large  tract  of  country 
was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Romans,  and  formed  the  second  and  third  re- 
gions of  Macedonia. 

V.  The  Paeonians,  though  constituting  but  one  nation,  were  divided  into 
aeveral  tribes,  each  probably  governed  by  a  separate  chief  We  hear,  however, 
of  a  king  of  Psonia  named  AutoUon,  who  is  said  to  have  derived  assistance 
from  Cassander  against  the  Autariatay  an  Illyrian  horde,  who  had  invaded  hia 
country.  Among  the  tribes  of  Paeonia,  the  most  deserving  of  mention  are  the 
following : 

LPELAOOMBB. 

I.  Thb  Pelag&nett  though  not  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  distinct  people,  were 
probably  known  to  him,  from  his  naming  Pelagon,  the  father  of  Asteropaeus,  a 
Paeonian  warrior.  They  must  at  one  period  have  been  widely  spread  over  the 
north  of  Greece,  since  a  district  of  upper  Thessaly  bore  the  name,  as  we  shall 
see,  of  Pelagonia  TripdlUit.  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  Pelagonia  by  Livy,  in 
his  account  of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  kings  of  Maeedon.    It  was 
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exposed  to  invasions  from  the  Dardani,  who  hordeied  on  Ha  northern  frontiers ; 
lor  which  reason,  the  communication  between  the  two  countries  was  carefully 
guarded  by  the  Macedonian  monarchs. 

II.  The  only  places  deserving  of  mention  in  Pelagonia  are,  1.  Pdagdma,  the 
capital  of  the  fourth  division  of  Roman  Macedonia.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
considerable  place,  and  is  noticed  by  the  Byzantine  historian  Malchos,  who 
speaks  of  the  strength  of  its  citadel.  Cramer,  on  his  map,  places  it  near  the  sour- 
ees  of  the  Beuus,  on  the  confines  of  Illyricum,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bermu,  or 
Bora,  and  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modem  Jlfofuultr,  or  ToU,  Leake  writes 
the  latter  of  these  modem  names  BitoUa,  and  makes  Pelagonia  the  designation  of 
the  Greek  metropolitan  bishopric,  of  which  Bitolia  is  the  see.  2.  StSbi,  not  &r 
from  the  junction  of  the  Eriglhius  and  Axius.  On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by 
the  Romans,  it  was  made  the  dep6t  of  the  salt  with  which  the  Dardani  were 
supplied  from  that  country.  Stobi,  at  a  later  period,  became  not  only  a  Roman 
colony,  but  a  Roman  municipium,  a  privilege  rarely  conferred  beyond  the  limits 
of  Italy.  In  the  reign  of  Gonstantine,  it  was  considered  as  the  chief  town  of 
Macedonia  Secunda,  or  Salutaru,  as  it  was  then  called.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  John  Stobeeus,  the  compiler  of  the  Greek  Anthology  which  bears  his  name. 
The  site  of  this  place  has  not  been  ascertained  in  modem  times. 

9.  ALMdPES. 

Ptolbmt  places  them  near  the  source  of  the  Erigonus,  on  the  borders  of  Illyr- 
ia.  Tbucydides  speaks  of  this  tribe  as  one  of  the  original  Macedonian  tribes 
before  the  conquest  of  that  countiy  by  the  Temenidae.  Lycophron  designates 
Macedonia  by  the  name  ofAlmopia,  Strabo  ascribes  three  towns  to  this  tribe, 
namely,  Norma,  ApeiUus,  and  Europus,  respecting  which  all  other  writem  are 
silent. 

3.  AGRIaNES. 

I.  Ths  Paeonian  Agrianes  were  apparently  a  considerable  tribe  in  point  of  ter- 
ritory and  population.  Their  geographical  position  is  also  better  ascertained 
than  that  of  those  already  mentioned,  from  the  fact  noticed  by  Strabo,  that  the 
Strymon  had  its  source  in  their  countiy.  In  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  Agria- 
nes were  governed  by  their  native  princes,  as  we  leara  from  Arrian,  and  ren- 
dered important  services  to  that  monarch  by  repressing  the  incursions  of  the 
Triballi,  a  powerful  Thracian  horde  situated  on  their  northern  frontier.  They 
formed  excellent  light  troops,  and  were  often  employed  with  advantage  by  both 
Alexander  and  his  successors. 

II.  We  may  assign  to  the  Agrianes  the  two  following  towns,  namely,  1.  By- 
Uzora,  on  the  frontier  leading  into  the  country  of  the  Dardani.  It  was  taken  and 
fortified  by  Philip,  the  last  king  of  that  name,  with  a  view  of  resisting  the  at- 
tacks of  these  barbarians.  Polybius  describes  it  as  the  largest  city  of  Psonia. 
Leake  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modem  Veleea  or  Veleeto.  2.  Alntdna,  on 
the  Axius,  where  Perseus  encamped,  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  twenty 
thousand  Gauls,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  engage  in  his  service,  not  long  before 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  but  whose  demands  were  deemed  by  him  too  exorbitant. 
It  answers  now  to  the  modem  GradUka. 
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XL    GR^CIA. 

1.  Name. 

I.  This  oountry  was  called  Grcdcia  by  the  Romans,  whence 
the  name  has  descended  to  us.  The  OrtBcij  however,  were 
only  one  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Epirus,  according  to  Aristotle, 
and  never  became  of  any  historical  importance,  though  their 
name  must  at  some  period  have  been  extensively  spread  on  the 
western  coast,  since  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  appear  to  have 
known  the  oountry  at  first  under  this  name. 

n.  In  the  Greek  authors,  the  country  we  are  now  consider-^ 
ing  is  called  Hellas  ('EAA^),  though  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  name  JSellas  had  a  more  extensive  signification  than  we 
attach  to  it,  and  was  used,  in  general,  to  denote  the  country  of 
the  Hellenes,  wherever  they  might  happen  to  be  settled ;  and 
in  this  way  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Afirica,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Sicily,  formed  as  essential  parts  of  Hellas  as  Attica^ 
Arcadia,  or  Bceotia. 

Ob8.  1.  The  name  Hellag  was  iu>t  applied  originally  to  the  whole  country  of 
Greece,  bat  merely  to  a  part.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  most  ancient  dis- 
trict called  Hpllas  was  about  Dodona  and  the  River  Achetdtu;  "  for,"  he  addeC 
"the  SeUia$t$  dwelt  therei  and  the  people  who  were  then  called  Oradant 
(rpaaroi)»  bat  are  now  termed  HelUtuM  ('EAA^var)/'  The  Sellians  (ZeAAot)  are 
oidled  HeUians  ('EXXoO  by  Pindar,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  the  minis-^ 
ters  of  the  Dodonean,  Pelasgian  Jove.  The  country  about  Dodona  was  celebra> 
ted  by  Hesiod  for  the  richness  of  its  pastures,  under  the  name  of  HeUopia.  The 
sanctuary  of  Dodona  itself  was  called  HeUa ;  and  a  temple  legend,  different  fh>m 
that  which  Herodotus  heard  there,  spoke  of  Hellus,  a  wood-cutter,  to  whom  the 
sacred  dove  had  revealed  the  oracular  oak.  All  this  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  tribe  of  the  Hellenes  passed  into  Greece  from  Epirus. 

3.  We  next  meet  with  the  name  JHeUo*  in  Thessaly,  and,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  but  erroneous  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  the  primitive  Hellas 
was  in  this  same. country,  since  they  made  Thessaly  the  scene  of  the  myth  of 
Deucalion,  and  the  residence  of  Hellen  his  son,  from  whom  they  pretended  to 
trace  the  Hellenic  race.  Hellas,  in  this  second  sense  of  the  name,  meant  a 
distriot  in  the  south  of  Thessaly,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Oihy* ;  and  from  this 
the  appellation  was  gradually  extended,  until  it  embraced,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
whole  of  Greece.  The  extension  of  this  name  was  the  result  of  the  extension 
of  the  people  called  HeUenu,  who  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
oountry,  dispossessing  or  else  subjugating  the  earlier  Pelasgic  inhabitants. 


3.  Boundaries  and  Divisions. 

I.  Greece,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  here  consider  it,  exclud- 
ing, namely,  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  as  non-Hellenic  states,  was 

Go 
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bomided  on  the  north  by  Macedaniaj  on  the  noiHiwest  by 
EpiruSj  on  the  west  by  the  Ionium  Mare^  or  Ionian  Sea, 
on  the  east  by  the  ^gceum  Mare,  or  ^giBan  Sea,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Mare  Mediterraneum.  or  MedUerraneanj  of 
which  the  other  two  seas  are  merely  parts. 

n.  The  main  divisions  of  Greece  were  two  in  munber,  name* 
ly,  Grjbcia  PftoPRiA  and  PELOPoimisus.  By  Grmeia  Propria^ 
called  otherwise  Middle  Greece,  and  also  Northern  Oreece, 
meant  'all  the  country  lying  without  the  Ittkmus  of 
and  by  the  PeloponnesuSj  otherwise  called  SotUkem  Greece, 
was  meant  all  the  coontry  lying  within,  or  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  same  isthmus,  and  bnsung  one  large  peninsola. 

lEL  G^ima  i^ropi^  was  snbdiTided  into  the  11^ 
tries:  1.  TAetid/ia.    2.AcarmamuL    S.JSU6lia»    A^Locris.    5. 
Doru.    6.PhdciM.    7.Besdiia.    8.Megarts.    9.AUica. 

TV.  Peloponnesus  was  subdivided  into  the  following:  L  Co" 
rinthia.  2.  SAcffoma.  3.  Achma.  4.  EUs.  fi.  Afc^kiia.  6. 
Argdlis.    7.  Messenia,    8.  Ikiconia. 

Osa.  1.  The  name  Pelopomnenu  (UeXoK&ifwifeof)  memm  ■'the  vUxdA  of  Pe- 
lops"  {UiXonvc  V90or)>  and  is  said  to  have  been  derived  firam  Pelopa,  aoa  of 
TantaloB,  who  is  made  by  Grecian  aiythologista  to  have  been  ef  FloygiaB  mi- 
^.  Thucydides  (i.,  9)  simply  obaerres  that  he  came  6om  Asia,  and  bronflift 
great  wealth  with  him.  He  married  Hippodamia,  the  dangfater  of  (EnomaoB, 
hang  of  Plaa,  in  EUa,  and  saooeeded  to  his  kingdmn.  He  is  said  to  luiTe  sob- 
seqnently  extended  his  donunioas  over  many  of  the  distrkls  bordering  npaa 
£lis,  whence  the  whole  coontry  obtained  the  name  of  Feloponaeans.  Agameoi- 
son  and  Menelans  were  deaoended  from  him. 

a.  The  word  neXenromn^oog  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  The  original  name  ml 
the  pentnsnla  appears  to  have  been  Apia,  and  was  so  called,  according  to  .£8chy- 
1ns  (SufpL,  366),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Apollo ;  or,  according  to  Paosanias  (ii.,  a, 
6),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Telchin,  and  descendant  of  ^gialeos.  When  Aigos  bad 
Ibe  supremacy,  the  peninsula,  according  to  Strabo  (riii.,  371),  was  sometimes 
ealled  Argos,  and,  indeed.  Homer  aeema  to  uae  the  tenn  Aigoe  in  some  eases 
as  thus  including  the  whole  peninsula.    (T^tfcyd.,  i.,  0.) 

8.  In  giving  the  limits  of  Greece  or  Hellas,  we  haye  followed  the  eostom  of 
prerioos  geographical  writers.  Thie  precise  line  of  demarcation,  howoTer,  wp^ 
pears  to  be  impracticable.  Tlie  word  Hettaa  did  not  couTey  to  Greeks  the  no- 
tion of  a  oertain  geographical  aurfine,  determined  by  natursl  or  couTentional 
boundaries ;  it  denoted  the  country  of  the  Hellmu,  and  was  larionsly  applied, 
according  to  the  diflbrent  views  entertained  of  the  people  vriio  were  entitled  In 
that  name.  When  the  Hellenes,  emeiging  from  their  primitiTe  settlement  m 
Epirus,  had  imparted  their  name  to  other  tribes,  with  which  they  were  allied  by 
a  community  of  language  and  manners,  Hellas  might  properly  be  said  to  extend 
as  far  as  these  national  features  prevailed.  Ephonis  regarded  Acamania  as  the 
first  Grecian  territory  on  the  west  {op.  Strab.,  viii.,  334).  Northward  of  the 
Ambracian  Gnl^  the  inuption  of  baibarons  hordes  had  stifled  the  genua  of  the 


Qmfk  thMWstor  in  Ike  wimit  iabibitiMlt  of  llpini*,  and  had  tranBfonned  it 
into  a  foreign  land. 

4.  On  the  eaat,  Greece  was  commonly  held  to  terminate  with  Mount  Hemdle, 
«t  the  mooth  of  the  Fenittt ;  the  more  scrupoloua,  however,  excladed  even 
Theeaaly  fiom  the  honor  of  the  Henenio  name,  while  Strabo,  with  conaisteat 
laxity,  admitted  a  part  of  Macedonia  (viii.,  miL),  Sometimes  Amhraeia  and  the 
month  of  the  Penens  were  taken  as  the  extreme  northern  points ;  bet,  even  when 
this  was  done,  it  was  stiH  impossible  to  draw  a  precise  line  of  demarkation ;  for 
the  same  reason  which  justified  the  exclusion  of  Epims,  applied,  perhaps,  much 
more  forcibly  to  the  mountaineers  in  the  interior  of  ^tolia,  whose  harbarons 
origin,  or  utter  degeneracy,  was  proved  by  their  sarage  manners,  and  a  lan^- 
guage  wfcich  Thucydides  describes  as  unintelligible.  When  the  iBtolians  bade 
the  last  Philip  withdraw  from  Hellas,  the  Macedonian  king  oooU  Ailly  retort 
by  asking  where  they  should  ta.  its  boundaries,  and  by  reminding  them  that  of 
their  own  body  a  very  small  portion  was  within  the  pale  from  which  they  wished 
to  exclude  him.    (TAtWtratf,  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  3,  #eg.,  dvo  ed.) 

3.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitakts. 

I.  The  pe(^le  whom  we  call  Greeks^  or  HelUneSj  vrete  not  the 
earliest  idbabitants  of  the  oountry.  Among  the  namee  of  ihe 
many  tribes  which  are  said  to  have  oooupied  ihe  land  previous 
to  the  Hellenes,  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Pelusgi,  whs 
appear  to  have  settled  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  i^om 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Oreek  population  was  probablj 
descended.  The  Caucdnes^  LeUges^  and  other  barbarous  tribes^ 
who  also  inhabited  Greece,  are  all  supposed  by  Thirlwall  to 
have  been  parts  of  the  Pelasgic  nation.  He  regards  the  name 
"Pelasgi"  as  a  general  one,  like  that  of  Saxons,  Franks,  or 
Alemanni^  and  supposes  each  of  the  Pelasgian  tribes  to  have 
had  also  a  name  peculiar  to  itself. 

II.  All  these  tribes,  however,  w;ere  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
power  of  the  Hellenes,  who  eventually  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  Greece.  Their  original  seat,  as  already  remarked,  waSp 
aocwding  to  Aristotle,  near  Dodona  in  Epirus ;  but  they  first 
appeared  in  the  south  of  Thessaly  about  B.C.  1384,  according 
to  the  common  chronology. 

in.  In  accordance  with  the  common  method  of  the  Greeks 
of  inventing  names  to  account  for  the  origin  of  nations,  the 
Hellenes  are  represented  as  descended  from  Hellen^  son  of  Deu* 
oalion.  Hell^n  had  three  sons,  DamSy  Xuthusj  and  JEdlui. 
Ac/udus  and  I<m  are  r^resented  as  the  sons  of  Xuthus ;  and 
from  these  four,  Dorter,  JEotuSy  AchtBUSy  and  Jon,  the  Dorians^ 
JEolianSy  AchceanSy  and  lonians  were  descended,  who  formed 
the  four  tribes  into  which  the  Hellenic  nation  was  for  many 
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oentnries  divided,  and  who  were  distingnirfied  from  eaoh  other 
by  many  peculiarities  in  language  and  institutions. 

Ob8.  We  haye  given  here  the  ordinaiy  Greek  aocoont  of  the  ohgin  of  the 
name  Doriant,  dec.  Modem  Bcholans,  however,  have  indulged  in  acme  ingoii* 
ooa  specolationa  on  this  subject,  which  assume  an  air  of  great  plaoaibilitj.  Ac- 
cording to  these  writers,  the  name  HeUenet  means  *'  the  Warriors"  (compare 
the  name  of  their  god  'An-fAAuv) ;  the  Doriang  (dupteif)  are  "  Highlanders,'*  from 
6a  and  6po^ ;  the  kalians  (AloXeif )  are  **  the  mixed  men,'*  a  name  which  arose 
when  the  Dorians  first  descended  from  their  mountains  in  the  north  of  Thessaly 
and  incorporated  themselves  with  the  Pelasgi  of  the  Thessalian  plains.  So, 
again,  the  lonians  i'lovec)  are  *<  the  men  of  the  coast"  ('Hwpla),  called,  also, 
AiyiaXilfj  '*  Beach-naen,"  and  the  'Axaioi  are  **  Sea-men."  (Compare  Kenrick, 
Phil.  Mu*.,  ii.,  867 ;  MuUer,  Dor.,  ii.,  6,  6 ;  DonaUbon,  G.  G.,  p.  2.) 

IV.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Hellenic  race  waa  spreading 
itself  over  the  whole  land,  numerous  colonies  from  the  East 
are  said  to  have  settled  in  Greece,  and  to  their  influence  many 
writers  have  attributed  the  civilization  of  the  inhabitants. 
Thus  we  read  of  ligyptian  colonies  in  Argos  and  Attica,  of  a 
Phoenician  colony  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  and  of  a  M ysian  colony 
led  by  Pdops.  The  very  existence  of  these  colonies  has  been 
doubted  by  some  writers ;  but  though  the  evidence^  of  each  one 
individually  is  perhaps  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  critical  in- 
quurer,  yet  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Greeks  authorizes  us  to 
Jbelieve  that  Greece  did  at  early  times  receive  colonies  from  the 
fast 

4.  Historical   Epochs. 

Thv  history  of  Greece  may  be  divided  into  four  periods,  of  each  of  which  a 
brief  sketch  will  be  here  given. 

First  Period. — From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Trtgan  War.  Some  aocoont 
.of  this  period  has  been  given  under  the  preceding  section.  The  time  which 
elapsed  from  the  appearance  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thessaly  to  the  siege  of  Troy  is 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Heroic  Age.  Whatever  opinion  wc  may  foim 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  present  a  correct  pic* 
ture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age  in  which  the  poet  lived,  which,  in 
all  probability,  differed  little  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Heroic  Age. 
The  state  of  society  described  by  Homer  veiy  much  resembles  that  which  ex- 
isted in  Europe  in  the  Feudal  Ages.  No  great  power  had  yet  arisen  in  Greece ; 
it  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states,  governed  by  hereditary  chiefe, 
whose  power  was  limited  by  a  martial  aristocracy. 

Second  Period. — From  the  Siege  of  Troy  to  the  Commencement  of  (he  Persian 
Wars,  B.C.  500.  We  learn  fh>m  Thucydides  (i.,  13)  that  the  popdation  of 
Greece  was  in  a  veiy  unsettled  state  for  some  time  after  the  Trojan  war.  Of 
the  various  migrations  which  appear  to  have  taken  place,  the  most  important 
in  their  consequences  were  those  of  the  Boeotians  from  Thessaly  into  the  coun- 
'tiy  afterward  called  Boeotia,  and  of  the  Dorians  into  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
former  in  the  sixtieth,  and  the  latter  in  the  eightieth  year  after  the  Trojan  war. 
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About  the  same  period,  the  western  eoest  of  Asia  Minor  was  ookniiaed  hy  the 
Greeks.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bcsotia,  wlio  had  been  driten  out  of  their 
homes  hy  the  invasion  of  the  BoMtians,  together  with  some  iBolians,  left  Bceotia, 
B.C.  1194,  and  settled  in  Lesbos  and  on  the  northwestern  ooest  of  Asia  Minor. 
This  has  been  called  the  JBolic  migration,  and  the  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  wa» 
known  by  the  appellation  of  JBUU,  The  .£olians  were  followed  by  the  /omanr 
in  B.O.KMO,  who,  having  been  driven  by  the  Ach»ans  from  their  abode  on  the 
lower  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Golf,  had  taken  refuge  in  Attica,  whence  thej 
migrated  to  Asia  Minor,  and  settled  on  the  Lydian  coast.  The  southwestern 
part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  also  colonized  about  the  same  period  by 
Dorians,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Don>.  The  number  of  Greek  colonies,  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  the  mother  countiy,  was  very  great;  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Greeks  left  their  homes  to  settle  in  foreign  parts  forms  a  char-> 
acteristic  feature  in  their  national  character.  The  coasts  of  Sicily  and  the 
southern  part  of  Italy  became  studded  with  Greek  cities,  and  the  latter  region, 
in  particular,  obtained  on  this  account  the  name  of  liagna  Gneoia. 

The  two  states  of  Greece  which  attained  the  greatest  historical  celebrity  were 
Sparta  and  Athens.  The  power  ofAthens  was  of  later  growth;  but  Sparta  had, 
ftom  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest,  taken  the  lead  among  the  Peloponnesian 
states,  a  position  which  she  maintained  by  the  conquest  of  the  fertile  country 
of  Messenia,  B.C.  688.  Her  superiority  was  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of 
her  political  institutions,  which  are  said  to  have  been  fixed  on  a  firm  basis  by 
her  celebrated  lawgiver  Lycurgus,  B.C.  884.  Athens  only  rose  to  inqxirtance 
in  the  century  preceding  the  Persian  wars,  but  even  in  this  period  her  power 
was  not  more  than  a  match  for  the  little  states  of  Megaris  and  .£gina.  The 
dty  was  long  harassed  by  intestine  commotions,  till  the  time  of  Sdon,  B.C. 
694,  who  was  chosen  by  the  citizens  to  frame  a  new  constitution  and  a  new  code 
of  laws,  to  which  much  of  the  future  greatness  ofAthens  must  be  ascribed. 

The  kingly  form  of  government  was  prevalent  in  the  Heroic  Age.  But  during 
the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Persian  invasion,  he- 
reditary political  power  was  abolished  in  almost  all  the  Greek  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Sparta,  and  a  republican  form  of  government  was  established  in  its 
stead.  Frequent  wars,  however,  between  each  other,  were  the  almost  unavoid« 
able  consequence  of  the  existence  of  so  many  small  states  almost  equal  in  power. 
The  evils  which  arose  finom  this  state  of  things  were  partiy  remedied  by  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  partiy  by  the  religious  games  and 
festivals  which  were  held  at  stated  intervals  in  difihrent  parts  of  Greece,  and 
during  the  celebration  of  which  no  wars  were  carried  on. 

In  the  sixth  centuiy  before  the  Christian  era,  Greece  rapidly  advanced  in 
knowledge  and  civilization.  Litenture  and  the  fine  arts  were  aheady  cultivap 
ted  in  Athens  under  the  auspices  of  Pisistratus  and  his  sons,  and  the  products 
of  remote  countries  were  introduced  into  Greece  by  the  merchants  of  Corinth 
and  JBgina. 

Third  Ptriod.-^Froni  ike  Commeneement  of  ike  Pereian  Ware  to  the  Death  of 
PkUip  of  Maeedonj  B.C.  886.  This  was  the  most  splendid  period  of  Grecian  his* 
tory.  The  assistance  which  the  Athenians  gave  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  their 
resistance  to  the  Persians,  and  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  burning  of  Sar* 
die,  B.C.  489,  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  I^us.  A  Persian  army  was 
sent  into  Attica,  but  was  entirely  defeated  at  Marathon,  B.C.  480,  by  the  Athe- 
nians under  Miltiades.  Ten  years  afterward,  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian 
empire  was  directed  against  Greece,  and  an  immense  army,  led  in  person  by 
Xerxes,  advanced  as  fer  as  Attica ;  but  this  expedition  also  feiled ;  the  Pemian 
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ieet  was  wonted  in  the  tattles  eCAttma^inm  asd  Satai^  aad  tfce  Ind 
were  eatiielj  delisted  in  the  Mtowing  year,  B.C.  479,  at  PtelMe,  in  Bceotia. 

Aikef  the  hatlle  of  Phic«tt,  a  oonfedmey  was  fmnned  by  the  GieeiaB 
tortheparpoeeofeanryingeithewaragaiitBtthaBeiaiaBe.  Sparta  waa  at  iiMi 
piaoed  at  the  head  o#it ;  buttheaffieafdisgaatedwMithvtyTanoyof 
the  Spartan  eommaiider,  gave  the  aapremacy  to  Alhem.  The  AthenhnM, 
tbo  eommattd  of  Cimoii,  carried  oa  the  war  ▼igorooaly,  defeated  th»  PetaJan 
fleets,  and  phmdered  the  maritime  proviaoes  of  the  empire.  Durfaig  thia  period^ 
the  power  of  Athens  rapidly  inereassd ;  she  possessed  a  s«ceesak>a  of  distill 
guished  statesmen,  Tbemistocles,  Aristides,  GIbmib,  aad  Periclea,  who  ^  cqb' 
trihiited  to  the  adTanoement  of  her  power,  thoogh  diAiteg  ia  Ibsv  poiitieal 
tiews.  Literature  was  also  enttitated  by  her,  aaid  the  arts  ofawhilectaig  aaA 
scQlptmre,  which  weie  employed  to  omameiit  the  ehy,  weie  eavried  to  a  degMo 
of  exeeBeace  that  has  nerer  since  been  saipasseit 

The  haughty  condact  of  Athens  toward  the  alHed  8tales»  wioaa  she  hegaA  to 
regard  as  subjects  rather  than  as  iadependent  states  im  aBiaaee  with  her,  p:o^ 
doced  a  confederacy  agaiaat  her,  ai  the  head  of  which  stood  Sparta ;  and  th«s 
arose  the  war  between  this  last-meMioncd  state  and  AOeas,  which  laatod  fat 
fwenty-seven  years  (B.C.  4ai-«404),  and  is  nsoalljr  ksown  by  the  name  of  th» 
Peloponnesian  War.  It  terminated  liy  l^aurta's  being  agani  plaeed  al  the  hsad 
of  the  Grecian  slatesw 

Soon  after  the  conchisioii  of  this  war,  Sparta  engsged  is  n  ooatosl  with  ttaa 
Persian  empire,  which  lasted  Urom  B.C.  400  to  8M.  The  splendid  sdeossseo 
which  Age^os,  the  Spartan  king,  obtained  over  the  Puisiaa  tiosps  in  Asm 
Minor,  and  the  manifest  weidniess  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  had  been  al- 
ready  shown  by  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thovsand  QredLB  fesaa  the  hcoit  of  the 
empire,  appear  to  have  indoced  AgesHaas  to  eatertaia  the  deaign  of  orerthrow- 
ing  the  l^rsian  monarchy ;  bat  he  was  obliged  to  retm  to  his  native  conntiy 
to  defend  it  against  a  powerlhl  confederacy,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  Co- 
rinthians, Thebans,  Argives,  Athenians,  and  Thessaiians,  for  the  pnrpoae  sf 
throwing  off  the  Spartan  dominion.  The  confederate  statea  were  not,  howeverr 
aaceessAiI  in  their  alten^  and  the  Spartan  sopremaey  was  again  aeeured  fn 
a  brief  period  by  a  general  peace,  made  B.C.  9S7,  and  nsonUy  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  Ten  years  afterward,  tiie  mplnre  between 
Thebes  and  Sparta  began,  which  led  to  a  geaeral  war  in  Greeoe,  and  for  a  short 
time  placed  Thebes  at  the  head  of  the  Greoian  states.  After  the  death,  how- 
ever, of  Eparainondas,  at  the  battle  of  Maotiaea,  B.C.  862,  Thebes  again  sank 
into  her  original  obscurity.  The  Spartan  supremacy,  however,  waa  destroyed 
by  this  war,  and  her  power  still  more  humbled  by  the  restoratios  of  Messenin 
to  independence,  B.C.  Ml.  From  the  oondosion  of  this  war  to  the  reign  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  Greeoe  remained  without  any  ruling  power. 

It  is  only  neoessaiy  here  to  mention  the  part  which  Philip  took  in  the  SacrM 
War,  which  lasted  ten  years  (B.C.  35(^-346),  in  which  he  appeared  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  which  tonnlnaled  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Phocians.  The  Athenians,  mged  on  by  Demosthenes,  made  an  allianee 
with  the  Thebans,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  Philip ;  but  their  defeat  at  Chmo* 
nea,  B.C.  888,  secured  for  the  Macedonian  king  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  In 
the  same  year  a  congress  of  Grecian  states  was  held  at  Corinth,  in  which  PhiMp 
was  chosen  generaUssimo  of  the  Greeks  in  a  projected  war  against  the  Persian 
empire ;  but  his  assassination  in  B.C.  886  caused  this  entorpine  to  devolva 
upon  his  son  Alexander. 

F&mih  Perioi,^Fr€m  the  Aectanon  of  Akxtaider  tU  Chrmt  to  tki  JRoaian  dm* 
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fic«fi,  B.C.  146.  Tbe  conqnests  of  Alexander  extended  Oieek  ioflnence  ortar  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  west  of  the  Indus.  After  his  death,  the  dominion  of  the 
East  was  contested  by  his  generals,  and  two  powerful  empires  were  perma- 
nent! j  established ;  that  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  and  that  of  tbe  Seieucidas 
ia  Syria.  The  dominions  of  tbe  early  Syrian  kings  embraced  the  greater  pait 
of  Western  Asia ;  but  their  empire  was  soon  divided  into  Tarious  independent 
kingdoms,  such  as  that  of  Bactria^  Pergatmut  6lc.,  in  all  of  which  the  Greek 
language  was  spoken,  not  merely  at  court,  bat  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
towns.  From  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman  conquest,  Macedonia  re- 
mained the  ruling  power  in  Greece.  The  iEItolian  and  Achean  leagues  were 
fonned,  the  former  B.C.  384,  the  latter  B.C.  281,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  Macedonian  kings.  Macedonia  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  B.C.  197, 
and  the  Greek  state*  were  declared  independent.  This,  howeyer,  was  merely 
nominal ;  they  only  exchanged  the  rule  of  the  Macedonian  kings  tor  that  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  in  B.C.  146  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province  called  Achaia,  though  certain  cities,  such  as  Athens,  Delphi,  dec,  were 
allowed  to  have  the  rank  of  free  towns.  The  history  of  Greece  from  this  pe- 
riod forms  part  of  that  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  overran  by  the  Goths  ia 
A.D.  267,  and  again  in  A.D.  398,  under  Alaric ;  and,  after  being  occupied  by  the 
Crusaders  and  Venetians,  at  last  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks  on  the  con- 
qttest  of  Constantinople. 

5.  Mountains. 

L  The  ohain  called  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  Mount* 
ainsy  ranging  east  and  west,  and  commencing  with  the  .ZBgeaii 
Sea,  or  the  Sinus  Thertuaicus^  near  the  fortieth  parallel  of 
north  latitade,  is  prolonged,  under  the  name  of  Mount  Lingon^ 
until  it  touches  the  Adriatic  at  the  Acroceraunian  promontory. 

IL  At  a  point  about  midway  between  tbe  iBgean  and  Ionian 
Seas,  Olympus  and  Lingon  are  traversed  nearly  at  right  angles 
by  the  still  longer  and  vaster  chain  called  Pindusj  which  strikes 
off  nearly  southward  firom  the  soathem  face  of  01ynq>us,  and 
forms  the  boundary  between  Thessalp  and  Epirus. 

m.  About  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  Pindus  sends 
forth  the  lateral  chain  of  Othrps^  which  takes  an  easterly  course^ 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Thessaly,  and  reaching  the 
sea  between  Thessaly  and  the  northern  coast  of  Eubcea. 

IV.  Southwest  of  Othrys,  the  chain  of  Pindus,  under  the 
name  of  TymphrestuSj  still  continues,  until  another  lateral 
chain,  called  (Eta^  projects  from  it  again  toward  the  east,  ter- 
minating at  the  Eubcean  Strait  and  the  Pass  of  Thermopyte. 

V.  At  the  point  of  junction  with  CEta,  the  chain  of  Pindus 
forks  into  two  branches ;  one  striking  to  the  westward  of  south, 
and  reaching  across  ^tolia,  under  the  names  of  AracytUhuSy 
OuriuSy  CaraXf  and  Taphiassus^  to  the  promonttury  called  Am- 
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HrrhUmj  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  narrow  entrance 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  over  against  the  corresponding  promon- 
tory of  Bhion  in  Peloponnesus ;  the  other  tending  southeast, 
and  forming  Pamasms^  Hettcon,  and  CitluerctL  Mounts 
MgcUeus  and  Hymettus^  even  down  to  the  southernmost  cape 
of  Attica,  Sunium^  may  be  treated  as  a  continuation  of  this 
ehain. 

VI.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  QSta,  also,  a  range  of 
hills,  inferior  in  height  to  the  preceding,  takes  its  departure  in 
a  southeasterly  direction,  under  the  various  names  of  Cnemis^ 
Ptoouy  and  Teumessus.  It  is  joined  with  Cithseron  by  the  lat- 
eral communication,  ranging  from  west  to  east,  caUed  Fames; 
and  tiie  celebrated  PenteltcuSj  with  its  abundant  marble  quar* 
ries,  constitutes  its  connecting  link,  to  the  south  of  Pamee, 
with  the  chain  from  Cithseron  to  Sunium. 

VII.  From  the  promontory  of  Antirrhion  the  line  of  mount- 
ains crosses  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  stretches  in  a  southerly 
direction  down  to  the  extremity  of  that  peninsula  called  Teena* 
ruSj  now  Cape  Matapan,  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Elis 
with  M essenia  on  one  side,  and  Arcadia  with  Laconia,  on  the 
other,  and  bears  the  successive  names  of  OlSfmSy  Panachaicus^ 
PholdCj  Erytnanthusj  Lycceus^  ParrhasiuSj  and  Taygiius, 

Vin.  Another  series  of  mountains  strikes  off  from  CithsBron 
toward  the  southwest,  constituting,  under  the  names  of  Oneia 
and  Gteraneiaj  the  rugged  and  lofty  Isthnnis  of  Corinth,  and 
then  spreading  itself  into  the  Peloponnesus.  On  entering 
the  peninsula,  one  of  its  branches  tends  westward  to  the  north 
of  Arcadia,  comprising  the  AcrocorintkuSj  or  citadel  of  Cor* 
inth,  the  high  peak  of  CyllenSj  the  mountains  of  Aroanii  and 
Lampeia^  and  ultimately  joining  Erymanthus  and  Pholoe; 
while  the  other  branch  strikes  southward  toward  the  south- 
eastern Cape  of  Peloponnesus,  the  formidable  promontory  of 
Maleaj  now  Cape  £1^.  AngelOy  and  exhibits  itself  under  the 
successive  names  otApesas^  Artemisium^  Partkenium,  Pamon, 
Thomaxj  and  Zarex. 

IX.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Olympus,  in  a  direction 
rather  to  the  westward  of  south,  stretches  the  range  of  mount- 
ains first  called  Ossaj  and  afterward  Pelion^  down  to  the  south* 
eastern  comer  of  Thessaly.  The  long,  lofty,  and  naked  back* 
bone  of  the  island  of  Euboea  may  be  viewed  as  a  continuance 
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both  of  tills  ohain  and  of  tiie  chain  of  Othrys.  The  line  is  far- 
ther prolonged  by  a  series  of  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  namely, 
AndroSj  TenoSy  Myc&nos^  and  Naocosj  belonging  to  the  group 
called  the  CycUkdes^  or  islands  encircling  the  sacred  centre  of 
Delo$,  Of  these  Cyclades,  others  are  in  like  manner  a  contin- 
uance of  the  chain  which  reaches  to  Cape  Sunium^  namely, 
CeoSy  CythnoSy  Seriphos^  and  Siphnosy  joining  on  to  Attica,  as 
Andros  does  to  Eubcea. 

X.  We  might  even  consider  the  great  island  of  Crete  as  a 
prolongation  of  the  system  of  mountains  which  breasts  the  winds 
and  waves  at  Cape  Malea,  the  island  of  Cyth€ra  forming  the 
intermediate  link  between  them.  Scidthusj  ScopSlos,  and  Scy- 
ros,  to  the  northeadt  of  Eubcea,  also  mark  themselves  out  as 
outlying  peaks  of  the  range  comprehending  Pelion  and  Eubasa. 

XI.  We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  no  part  of  Europe, 

if  we  except  Switzerland,  is  so  mountainous  throughout  the 

whole  of  its  extent  as  Greece,  being  traversed  in  almost  every 

direction  by  numerous  ridges,  the  sunmiits  of  which,  though 

not  so  lofty  as  the  central  range  of  the  Alps,  attain,  in  many 

instances,  to  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow.    A  comparatively 

small  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  surface  of  Greece,  is  left  for 

level  ground.    Not  only  few  continuous  plains,  but  even  few 

continuous  valleys,  exist  throughout  all  Greece  proper.     The 

largest  spaces  of  level  ground  are  seen  in  Thessaly,  in  udBtoIia, 

in  the  western  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in  Boeotia ;  but 

irregular  mountains,  valleys  frequent  but  isolated,  landlocked 

basins  and  declivities,  which  often  occur,  but  seldom  last  long, 

form  the  charaoteir  of  the  country. 

Ob0.  a  more  detailed  acooont  of  indiyidnal  moantaiii  chains  will  be  given  in 
the  ^ography  of  the  separate  diviaions  of  Greece. 

6.  Geological  Features. 

1.  Tss  islands  of  the  Cydades,  as  also  Eubcui,  AtiieOf  and  Laeoma,  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  mioaoeous  schist,  combined  with  an'd  often  covered  by  ciystal- 
line  granular  limestone.  Professor  Ross  remarks  upon  the  character  of  the 
Greek  limestone,  that,  hard  and  intractable  to  the  mason,  jagged  and  irregular 
in  its  fracture,  it  first  determined  in  early  times  the  polygonal  style  of  architect^ 
ore,  which  has  been  denominated  (he  obeerves)  Cyehpian  and  Pelasgicf  with- 
out the  least  reason  for  either  denomination. 

2.  The  centre  and  western  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  as  weU  as  the  country 
north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  from  the  Golf  of  Ambracia  to  the  Strait  of  Euboea, 
present  a  calcareons  formation,  varying  in  different  localities  in  color,  consist- 
eney,  and  hardness,  bat  generally  belon^iiDg  or  approximating  to  the  chalk.    It 
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is  often  rery  compact,  bot  it  distingoislied  in  a  marked  manner  from  the  Giy»- 
talline  limestone  above  mentioned.  Two  of  the  loftiest  summits  in  Greece  ex* 
hibit  this  formation,  Parnassus,  and  the  point  of  St.  Elias  in  Taygitus. 

3.  Clay  slate,  and  conglomerates  of  sand,  lime,  and  clay,  are  found  in  many 
parts ;  a  close  and  irm  conglomente  of  lime  oompoees  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth ; 
loose  deposits  of  pebbles,  and  oalcareone  breccia,  occnpy  also  some  poitionB  of 
the  territory. 

4.  But  the  most  important  and  essential  elements  of  the  Grecian  soil  consist 
of  the  dilnvial  and  aOnvial  formations  with  which  the  troughs  and  basins  aro 
filled  up,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  older  adjoiniog  rocks.  Ul 
these  reside  the  productive  powers  of  the  oonntiy,  and  upon  these  the  grain  and 
vegetables  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people  depend. 

6.  The  mountain  regions  are  to  a  great  degree  barren,  destitute  at  present  of 
wood  or  any  nsefol  vegetation,  thongh  tbere  is  reason  to  believe  that  tkey 
were  better  wooded  in  antiquity.  In  many  parts*  however,  and  especially  in 
iGtolia  and  Acamania,  they  afford  plenty  of  timber,  and  in  all  parts  pasture  for 
the  cattle  during  smnmer,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  thoroughly  burned  up. 

6.  The  low  grounds  of  Theesaly,  the  vaUey  of  Ihe  CeplnMus,  and  the  borders 
of  the  Lake  Coptd»  in  B<sotia,  the  western  portion  of  Eliwt  the  plams  of  atratoi 
on  the  confines  of  Acamania  and  JBtolia,  and  those  near  the  River  PajnitiM  in 
Messenia,  both  are  now,  and  were  in  ancient  times,  remarkable  for  their  abund- 
ant produce. 

7.  RivsRS. 
General  Remarks. 

Bbbiosa  the  acoeity  of  wood  for  fuel,  there  is  another  eerioos  Ineonvenienoe 
to  which  tlie  low  grounds  of  Greece  are  exposed,  namely,  the  wut  of  a  sapffy 
of  water  at  once  adequate  and  regular.  Abundance  of  rain  fidls  during  the  au- 
tumnal and  winter  months,  little  or  none  during  the  summer.  The  naked  lime- 
stone of  the  biHs  neither  absorbs  nor  retains  moisture,  so  that  the  rain  runs  off 
as  rapidly  as  it  falls,  aad  sprii^  are  rare.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are 
torrents  in  early  spring,  and  dry  before  the  end  of  summer.  We  wiU  now  pa^ 
ceed  to  give  an  enumeration  of  the  more  important  rivers  of  this  country. 

(A.)  Rivers  on  the  Western  and  SauUiem  Side. 

1.  AchClouSf  a  large  aod  rapid  stream,  probably  the  largest 
in  Greece,  rising  in  M onnt  Pindns,  and  which  divided  Acama- 
nia from  JEtolia.  Thucydides  describes  it  as  flowing  through 
the  country  of  the  Dolopians,  Agraeans^  and  Acarnanians,  and 
discharging  itself  into  the  Icmian  Sea  near  the  city  of  (Eniadae. 
It  was  particularly  noted  for  the  quantity  of  alluvium  which  it 
deposit^  at  its  mouth,  and  which  formed  there  a  cluster  of 
small  islands  called  EchmOdeSy  and  now  the  islands  of  Curz(h 
lari.  As  the  course  of  this  rapid  river  varied  greatly,  which 
occasioned  inundations  in  the  districts  through  which  it  flowed, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  check  its  inroads  by  means  of  dikes 
and  dams.    Hence  arose  the  legend  of  the  poets,  that  Heronles, 
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namely)  and  the  river-god,  contended  for  tbe  band  of  Deianira^ 
and  that  Hercules,  having  proved  victorious,  tore  off  one  of  the 
horns  of  the  god,  who  had  assamed  in  the  contest  the  form  of 
a  bull.  The  Naiads  took  the  horn,  and,  having  filled  it  veith  tiie 
various  productions  of  the  seasons,  gave  it  to  the  Goddess  of 
Plenty.  The  Achelous  appears  to  have  been  a  celebrated  river 
in  the  earliest  times,  since  its  name  is  frequently  employed  by 
the  ancient  poets  for  the  element  of  water.  The  modem  name 
is  Aspro  Potamoy  or  ''  the  White  Biver ;"  Leake  calls  it  simply 
tiie  Aspro.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Achelous  may  be 
mentioned,  1.  The  hUkekuSy  rising  in  Mount  Lacmus,  in  the 
chain  of  Pindus,  and  now,  according  to  Leake,  the  Ariadha. 
2.  The  AnapuSf  coming  in,  like  the  former,  from  the  northwest^ 
and  emptying  into  the  Achelous  about  eighty  stadia  south  of 
Stratus.  It  is  now  the  Aetos.  3.  The  Campylus^  coming  in 
from  the  east  through  the  territory  of  Aperantia,  and  passing 
by  the  city  of  Aperantia.    It  is  now  the  CarpenUze. 

2.  Evenus  (Ei^vof ),  the  chief  river  of  udBtolia,  and  a  stream 
of  considerable  size,  rising,  according  to  Strabo,  in  the  coon^ 
of  the  Bomienses,  who  occupied  the  northeast  extrcanity  of 
^tolia.  It  is  now  the  Fidari^  and  near  its  mouth  stood  the 
modern  Missolonghi.  The  more  andent  name  of  this  river 
was  the  Lycormas.  The  Evenus  is  celebrated  in  fable  from 
the  story  of  Nessus,  the  centaur,  who  was  slain  here  by  Her* 
cules. 

3.  Plistus  (UXeioTo^)^  a  river  of  Phoois,  three  stadia  from 
Delphi,  and  flowing  between  Parnassus  and  Mount  Cirphis. 
It  is  now  the  Sizaliskoy  and  flows  into  the  Sinus  Crisssus, 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cirrha,  The  Sinus  Crisssus  is 
now  the  Gxdf  of  Sahna^  and  was  an  inlet  of  tbe  Corinthian  Ghilf. 

4.  Nem^aj  a  small  river  separating  the  territory  of  Corinth 
from  that  of  Sicyon,  and  &lling  into  the  bay  of  Lecheeum,  a 
part  of  the  Sinus  Cinrinthiaous.  It  rose  in  ArgoUs,  a  little 
above  the  celebrated  village  of  the  same  name.  It  is  now  the 
Coutzomadi.  A  severe  battie  was  fou^t  on  its  banks  between 
the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Athenians,  and  other  aUies,  against 
the  LacedsBmonians,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
posterior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  latter  were  vic- 
torious. 

5.  AsopuSi  rising  in  the  Argolio  Mountains,  and  foiling  into 
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the  Sinns  Corinthiaons  a  little  below  Sioyon.  It  is  now  the 
B€tsilico.  That  portion  of  Sicyonia  which  this  river  watered 
in  its  course  was  called  Asqpia.  The  games  instituted  by 
Adrastns  in  honor  of  Apollo  were  celebrated  on  its  banks. 

6.  CrdthiSj  a  river  of  Achaia,  descending  firom  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  and  flowing  into 
the  Sinus  Corinthiaous  to  tiie  west  of  JBgira.  It  was  firom 
this  stream  that  the  Italian  CnUhis^  which  flowed  between 
Crotona  and  Sybaris,  derived  its  appellation.  The  Achsean 
Crathis  is  now  the  Acratha^  and  is  one  of  the  few  streams  on 
this  coast  that  retain  their  water  throughout  the  year. 

7.  Pirns  J  the  most  considerable  stream  of  Achaia,  called  by' 
Strabo  the  MelaSy  and  falling  into  the  outer  part  of  the  Sinus 
Corinthiaous  about  eighty  stadia  from  Patr^e.  Near  its  mouth 
stood  OlinuSj  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Achaia.  The 
Pirus  is  now  the  Camenitza. 

8.  LarissuSy  rising  in  Mount  Scollis  in  Elis,  and  forming  the 
separation  between  Achaia  and  Elis,  It  is  now  the  Risso  or 
Mana.  Pausanias  notices  a  temple  of  the  Larissean  Minerva 
near  this  stream. 

9.  Pen^us  (Ilf/vetdf),  a  river  of  Elis,  falling  into  the  sea  a 
little  below  the  promontory  Chelonites.  Modem  travellers  de- 
scribe it  as  a  broad  and  rapid  stream.  The  city  of  Elis  was 
situated  on  it,  in  tiie  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  is  now  the 
Igliaco,  There  was  a  celebrated  river  of  the  same  name  in 
Thessaly,  flowing  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

10.  Alpheus  ('AA^iOf ),  a  celebrated  river  of  Elis,  rising  on 
the  Laoonian  border  of  Arcadia.  After  losing  itself  under 
ground  for  some  miles,  it  reappeared  not  far  from  MegaldpdliSy 
traversed  the  remainder  of  Arcadia,  and  then,  entering  Elis, 
discharged  its  waters,  now  swelled  by  numerous  tributary 
streams,  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  Here,  however,  as  the  poets  re- 
ported, its  course  did  not  terminate,  for,  flowing  beneath  the 
ocean,  it  hastened  to  mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the  fount- 
ain Arethusa,  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syracuse.  The 
Alpheus  flowed  a  little  to  the  south  of  Olympia,  the  scene  of 
the  celebrated  Olympic  games.  The  modem  name  is  usually 
given  as  the  Bofea  or  Rufia;  but,  according  to  Leake,  it  has 
this  name  only  below  its  junction  with  the  Ladon^  above  which 
it  is  commonly  called  the  River  of  Karitena. 
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Tributaries  of  the  Alpheus  on  the  North. 

1.  HeUiMon^  a  small  bot  rapid  river,  rising  in  the  eastern  part  of  Aroadla,  and, 
after  traversing  MegalopolU,  which  it  divided  into  two  halves,  falling  into  th^ 
Alpheus  a  little  below  the  city.  According  to  Leake,  it  is  now  the  Davia.  2. 
GartynitUt  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  called  at  its  source  the  Lusius,  because 
Jupiter  was  said  to  have  been  washed  there  when  he  was  bom.  It  flowed  by 
the  town  of  Gortyt  or  Gartynoy  and  was  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters, 
especially  in  summer.  It  is  now,  according  to  Leake,  the  AtzUuAo.  3.  Buphi^ 
gu9,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  forming  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  territories  of  Heraa  and  Megalopolia.  Leake  says  that  it  is  dry  in  summer. 
4.  Aroaniut,  called  also  the  Olbiusi  which  descends  from  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  Pkeneus,  and  usually  finds  a  rent  in  some  natural  caverns,  or  kata- 
bothra,  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain ;  but  when  by  accident  these  happened  to 
be  blocked  up,  the  waters  filled  the  whole  valley,  and,  communicating  with  the 
Ladon  and  Alpheus,  overflowed  the  beds  of  these  rivers  as  far  as  Olympia.  6. 
Ladorit  rising  near  the  village  of  Lycuria,  between  Pheneus  and  Ciitor.  It  was 
accounted  the  most  beautiful  stream  of  Greece,  and  was  farther  celebrated,  as 
Pausanias  affirms,  from  the  adventure  of  Daphne  and  A|>ollo.  According  te 
Leake,  the  Ladon  is  now  called  the  Rufea  or  Rofiot  and  the  Alpheus  bears  this 
same  name  only  below  its  junction  with  the  Ladon,  above  which  it  is  usually 
called  the  River  of  Karitena.  6.  J^mpetit,  a  small  stream,  called  in  Strabo's 
time  the  Banitdktii#,  and  flowing  near  StJnumt. 

Tributaries  of  the  Alphius  on  the  South, 

1.  Thiui,  a  small  stream  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Sparta.  2.  MaUm 
and  Syrus,  two  small  streams  more  to  the  west,  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis 
to  Messenia.  3.  Camion  and  GtuheateSf  two  small  streams  more  to  the  west, 
the  latter  of  which  rose  near  the  village  of  Gathea.  4.  Aehiron  and  DalioHf  flow- 
ing into  the  Alpheus  near  Typdna  in  Elis.  The  Acheron  was  probably  so  called 
ftom  the  peculiar  Teneration  with  which  Geres,  Proserpina,  and  Pluto  were  wor- 
shipped on  its  banks.  The  more  celebrated  Acheron  was  in  Thesprotia,  ia 
Epirus ;  and  there  was  also  a  third  river  of  the  name  in  Bruttium,  in  Italy. 

11.  Amgrusj  risiog  in  a  mountain  of  Aroadia  called  Lapitha^ 
and  after  flowing  through  Elis,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Cyparis^ 
siusy  or  Gulf  of  Arcadia.  It  formed  marshes  at  its  mouth  from 
the  want  of  a  fall  to  oarry  off  the  water  fully.  This  stagnant 
pool  exhaled  an  odor  so  fetid  as  to  be  peroeptibie  at  the  dis* 
tanoe  of  twenty  stadiai  and  the  fish  oaught  there  were  so  tainted 
with  the  infection  that  they  could  not  be  eaten.  PansaniaSy 
however,  affirms  that  this  miasma  was  not  confined  to  the 
marshes,  but  could  be  traced  to  the  very  source  of  the  river 
It  was  ascribed  to  tiie  centaurs  having  washed  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  Hercules's  envenomed  shafts  in  this  stream.  The 
Anigrus  received  the  waters  of  a  fountain  said  to  possess  the 
property  of  curing  cutaneous  disorders.  This  source  issued 
from  a  cavern  sacred  to  the  nymphs  called  Anigriades.    Leake 
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gives  the  modem  name  of  the  Anigrus  as  the  Mavro-Potamoj 
or  '<  Black  River,"  and  says  that  in  summer  the  marsh  is  still 
very  fetid,  and  the  air  extremely  unwholesome. 

12.  Neday  rising  in  Mount  Lyctsus^  in  Arcadia,  and,  after  a 
short  but  rapid  course,  falling  into  the  sea  a  little  below  Pprgos. 
Near  Phigalea  it  received  the  small  river  Limax.  The  Neda 
formed  the  boundary  between  Elis  and  Messenia.  Leake  gives 
the  modem  name  as  the  Buzi  ;  Cramer  makes  it  the  Panlizza. 

13.  CyparissSiSj  a  river  of  Messenia,  rising  in  Mount  JSffa- 
leusj  and  flowing  into  the  sea  near  Cyparissia.  The  modem 
name  is  the  River  of  Arcadia. 

14.  ParmmSy  a  river  of  Messenia,  and  the  largest  stream  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  from  the  quantity  of  its  water,  though  in 
length  of  course  it  was  inferior  to  the  Alpheus  and  Eurotas, 
since  it  flowed  for  the  space  of  only  one  hundred  stadia.  It 
rose  near  the  city  of  Messene,  and  feU  into  the  Sinus  Messe^ 
niacuSf  or  Gulf  of  Coron.  Pausanias  affirms  that  the  waters 
of  the  Pamisus  were  remarkably  pure,  and  abounded  with  va^ 
rious  kinds  of  fish*  He  adds  that  it  was  navigable  for  tea 
stadia  from  the  sea.  Walpole  makes  the  modem  name  the 
Pimatza  ;  but  Leake,  the  Dhipotamo, 

15.  EurctaSy  a  river  of  Laconia,  and  one  of  the  largest  streams 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  rose  near  Asea  in  Arcadia,  and  not 
long  after  lost  itself  under  ground,  and  then  reappeared  in  the 
district  of  Belmina^  on  the  borders  of  Laconia.  After  this  it 
traversed  the  latter  province,  passing  by  Sparta,  and  emptied 
into  the  sea  near  Helos.  The  Eurotas  flowed  to  the  east  of 
Sparta,  as  we  are  inf^med  by  Polybius ;  its  stream  was  full 
and  rapid,  and  could  seldom  be  forded.  On  its  left  bank  was 
a  range  of  hills,  called  Menelatumj  stretching  to  the  southeast 
of  the  city,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  river.  The  Eurotas 
is  now  called  the  Vasili  Potamo  (Basilipotamo  as  written),  or 
**  the  Royal  River,"  in  allusion  to  certain  petty  princes,  depend- 
ent upon  the  Eastern  emperors,  who  possessed  a  small  kingdom 
m  this  quarter  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Dodwell,  however, 
states  that  the  most  common  appellation  for  the  Eurotas,  at 
the  present  day,  is  the  Iri.  The  Eurotas  receives,  a  little 
below  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  a  river  named  Pantalimona  or  2Vy- 
piotikOj  which,  coming  from  the  chain  of  Ta^getus,  flows  to  the 
west  of  the  ancient  city.     It  is  probably  the  ancient  Cnaeion, 
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(B.)  JBivers  an  the  Eastern  Side. 

1.  TdnuSy  a  river  of  Argolis,  near  the  confines  of  Laconia, 
rising  in  Mount  Pamonj  and  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Thyrea, 
or  Sinus  Thpre&tesj  now  the  Bay  of  Astro,  an  inlet  of  the  Si- 
nus ArgolicuSj  or  Golf  of  Nauplia,  It  is  now  called  Hagios 
PetroSj  or  St.  Peter's  Rirer,  from  a  small  place  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  also  that  of  the  surrounding  district. 

2.  ErasinuSj  a  river  of  Argc^,  north  of  the  preceding,  and 
mentioned  by  several  writers  df  antiquity.  Herodotus  states 
that  it  was  said  to  derive  its  waters  from  the  Lake  of  Stym- 
phalus,  in  Arcadia,  by  a  subterranean  channel.  According  to 
Pausanias,  it  reappeared  in  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Chaon, 
and,  joining  itself  with  another  river  named  Phrixus,  the  united 
streams  entered  the  Sinus  ArgoUeus  between  Lema  and  7V- 
memum.  The  modem  name  of  the  Erasinus  is  given  by  Leake 
as  the  Kef  atari. 

3.  IndchuSy  a  river  of  Argolis,  rising  in  Mount  Lprceius,  on 
the  confines  of  Arcadia,  and,  after  flowing  at  the  foot  of  tiie 
acropolis  of  Argos,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Argolicus.  The 
poets  fabled  that  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Inachus  of  Amphilochia, 
in  Acamania,  which,  after  mingling  with  the  AchelouSj  passed 
under  ground,  and  reappeared  in  Argolis.  According  to  mod- 
em travellers,  the  Inachus  is  usually  dry,  but  is  supplied  with 
casual  floods  after  hard  rains,  and  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
surrounding  mountains.  In  the  winter  it  sometimes  descends 
from  the  mountains  in  a  rolling  mass,  when  it  does  much  dam- 
age  to  the  modern  town  of  Argo^.  It  rises  about  ten  miles  firom 
Argos,  at  a  place  called  Mushi,  in  the  way  to  Tripoli,  in  Arca- 
dia.    The  modern  name  is  the  Xeria,  which  means  "  the  drpJ*^ 

4.  Cephisusj  a  river  of  Attica,  rising,  according  to  Strabo,  in 
the  demus  of  Trinemes,  and,  after  flowing  through  the  Attic 
plains  to  the  west  of  Athens,  and  pasdng  under  the  long  walls, 
discharging  itself  into  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  or  Guilt  of  Engia, 
near  the  port  of  Phalerum.  The  geographer  adds,  that  in  sum* 
mer  it  was  nearly  dry,  which  corresponds  with  tihe  accounts  of 
modern  travellers,  though  Sophocles,  in  the  CEdipus  Coloneus, 
describes  it  as  a  perennial  stream.  The  modem  name  is  said 
to  be  the  Podhonista.  This  river  was  generally  called  the 
Cephisus  Atticus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cephisus  of  Eleu- 
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sLs,  another  stream  of  the  same  name  flowing  near  the  city  of 
Eleosis,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Saronioos  between  this  last- 
mentioned  plaoe  and  the  Pireaeus.  There  was  a  third  Cephims 
in  BcBotia. 

5.  IlissuSj  a  small  stream  of  Attica,  rising  in  the  mountains 
to  the  east  of  Athens,  and  which,  after  receiving  the  still  smaller 
EriddnuSf  flowed  by  Athens,  and  entered  the  Sinus  Saronicus 
a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cephisus  Atticus.  From  it 
Athens  was  principally  supplied  with  water.  At  the  present 
day  it  loses  itself,  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  in  the  marshes 
to  the  south  of  Athens.  From  the  beautiful  passage  of  the 
Phsedrus,  in  which  Plato  alludes  to  it,  it  appears  to  have  been 
at  that  period  a  perennial  stream,  whereas  now  it  is  almost 
always  dry,  its  waters  being  either  drawn  off  to  irrigate  the 
neighboring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  artificial  fountains  of  the 
modern  city.    It  is  called  at  the  present  day  the  Ilisse, 

6.  AsopuSj  a  river  of  Boeotia,  rising  in  Mount  Cithceron^  near 
Platffi®,  and  flowing  into  the  Euripus^  or  strait  between  the 
nudnland  and  the  island  of  Euboea.  It  separated  the  territo- 
ries of  PlatsBffi  and  Thebes,  and  also  traversed  in  its  course  the 
whole  of  southern  Boeotia.  Though  generally  a  small  and 
sluggish  stream,  yet  after  heavy  rains  it  could  not  easily  be 
forded.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  that  the  battle  of 
PlatsBs  was  fought.  The  plain  along  its  northern  bank  was 
called  Parasqpias.    This  river  still  retains  the  name  oiAsopo, 

7.  IsmenuSy  a  small  river  of  Bceotia,  flowing,  not  into  the  sea, 
but  into  the  Lake  of  Hylice^  now  the  Lake  of  Likari.  The 
Ismenus  flowed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Thebes,  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  hence  called  IsmentuSy  who 
had  a  temple  here.  According  to  Dodwell,  this  stream  has  no 
water  except  after  heavy  rains,  when  it  becomes  a  torrent,  and 
rushes  into  the  Lake  of  Likari  about  four  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Thebes.  The  modern  name  of  the  Ismenus  is  the  Is- 
meno. 

8.  PermessuSy  a  small  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  in  Mount  Hel* 
icofif  and  which,  after  imiting  its  waters  with  those  of  the  O/- 
miuSy  flowed  along  with  that  stream  into  the  Lake  CopaiSy  near 
Haliartus,  Both  the  Permessus  and  Olmius  received  their 
supplies  from  the  fountains  of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene,  The 
Permessus  is  now  the  Panitza, 
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9.  Cephisusj  a  river  rising  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pamaams^ 
olose  to  LiliBaj  and  which,  i^ter  traversing  the  plains  of  Phods 
and  part  of  the  Boeotian  territory,  emptied  into  the  Lake  Co- 
pdis.  The  modem  name  is  Mavro  PotamOj  or  "  Black  River." 
Hesiod  compared  it  to  a  serpent,  from  the  many  sinuosities  of 
its  course.  According  to  the  poets,  the  son  of  the  god  ci  this 
«tream  introduced  tiie  worship  of  the  Oraoes  into  Bceotia,  and 
hence  the  peculiar  attachment  which  these  deities  were  said  to 
have  for  the  waters  of  this  river. 

10.  Asopus^  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mount  CEta^  and 
&Uing  into  the  Sinus  Malidcus,  a  little  distance  beyond  Ther- 
znopyte.  It  flowed  through  a  gorge  in  the  mountains  inclosing 
the  Trachinian  plain. 

11.  Sperchms  (2ir«p%ei6f ),  a  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  from 
Mount  Tpmphrestusy  a  lofty  range  forming  part  of  the  chain 
of  Pindus,  in  the  country  ojf  the  JEniane$.  Homer  frequently 
mentions  this  river  as  belonging  to  the  territories  of  Achilles 
around  the  Sinus  Maliacus.  It  empties  into  this  gulf.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  stream  appears  to  have  reference  to  it9 
rapid  course  (cit^wdai^  «<to  move  rapidly").  The  mod^n 
name  is  the  Hellada. 

12.  Peneus  (IlY/vei^^),  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  Pindus,  and  falling  into  the  Simu  Thermatcw^  or  Gulf  (tf 
ScUomki,  after  traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country. 
Toward  its  mouth  it  flows  through  the  celebrated  Vale  of 
Tempe.  It  is  said  to  be  never  dry,  though  in  summer  it  is 
shallow.  After  heavy  rains,  and  the  sudden  melting  of  the 
snows  on  Pindus,  it  sometimes  overflows  its  banks,  and  be- 
comes an  impetuous  torrent,  ^lian,  in  his  description  of  the 
Vale  of  Tempo,  makes  the  Peneus  flow  through  it  like  oil ; 
and  Dodwell  remarks  that,  in  its  course  through  the  modem 
town  of  Larissa,  it  has  at  the  present  day  a  surface  as  smooth 
as  oil.  The  Peneus  is  called  by  the  Turks  Ababa^  by  the 
Greeks  the  Salambria.  This  latter  name  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  aaXdfi6q^  «  an  outlet,"  and  was  applied  originally  to 
that  part  of  the  stream  flowing  through  the  Vale  of  Tempo, 
where  the  river  has  foroed  a  passage  through  the  rooks  of  Ossa 
and  Olympus.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Peneus  may  be 
mentioned  the  Phamixj  the  TitaresiuSj  accounted  a  branch  of 
the  infemal  Styx,  from  its  having  a  thick,  unctuous  substanoe 
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floating  like  oil  on  its  surface,  the  Apiddnus^  and  Enipeus.    The 
last  two  united  their  waters  to  the  north  of  Pharsdlus. 

8.  Lakes. 

1.  The  disposition  and  properties  of  the  Grecian  territory,  thongh  not  main- 
taining permanent  rivers,  are  favorable  to  the  multiplication  of  lakes  and  marsli- 
08.  There  are  nomeroas  hollows  and  inclosed  basins,  out  of  which  the  water 
can  find  no  superficial  escape,  and  where,  unless  it  makes  for  itself  a  subtem- 
nean  passage  through  rifts  in  the  mountains,  it  remains  either  as  a  marsh  or  a 
lake,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year. 

11.  In  Thessaly  we  find  the  Lakes  Netonis  and  Bcsbeis ;  in  JEtoUn,  between 
the  Achelous  and  Evenus,  Strabo  mentions  the  Lake  of  Tndkdmt,  besides  sev- 
eral other  lakes,  which  it  is  difilcult  to  identify  individually,  though  the  quanti^ 
of  ground  covered  by  lake  and  marsh  is,  as  a  whole,  very  considerable. 

in.  In  Boeotia  are  situated  the  lakes  Copaia,  Hylice^  and  Harma,  the  first  of 
the  three  being  formed  chiefly  by  the  River  Cephisos,  flowing  from  Parnassus 
on  the  northwest,  and  shaping  for  itself  a  sinuous  course  through  the  mountains 
of  Phocis.  On  the  northeast  and  east,  the  Lake  Copals  is  bounded  by  the  high 
land  of  Mount  Ptaon,  which  intercepts  its  communication  with  the  Strait  of 
Euboea.  Through  the  limestone  of  this  mountain  the  water  has  either  found  or 
forced  several  subterranean  cavities,  by  which  it  obtains  a  partial  egress  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rocky  hill,  and  then  flows  into  the  strait. 

IV.  The  Catabothra,  as  they  were  termed  in  antiquity,  of  the  Lake  CopaiS, 
still  exist,  but  in  an  imperfect  and  half-obstructed  condition.  Even  in  antiquity, 
however,  they  never  fully  sufilced  to  cany  oflTthe  surplus  waters  of  the  Cepfai- 
8US ;  for  the  remains  are  still  found  of  an  artificial  tunnel,  pierced  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  with  perpendicular  apertures  at  proper  intervals 
to  let  in  the  air  from  above.  This  tunnel,  one  of  the  most  interesting  remnants 
of  antiquity,  since  it  mnst  date  from  the  prosperous  days  of  the  old  Orchomenns, 
Ulterior  to  its  absorption  into  the  Boeotian  league,  as  well  as  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  Thebes,  is  now  choked  up  and  rendered  useless.  It  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  designedly  obstructed  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  and  the  scheme  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  commissioned  an  engineer  from  Chalcis  to  reopen  it,  was 
defeated  first  by  discontents  in  Boeotia,  and  ultimately  by  his  early  death. 

y.  The  Catabothra  of  the  Lake  CopiOs  are  a  specimen  of  the  phenomenon 
BO  frequent  in  Greece,  namely,  lakes  and  rivers  finding  for  themselves  subter- 
ranean passages  through  the  cavities  in  the  limestone  rooks,  and  even  pursuing 
their  unseen  course  for  a  considerable  distance  before  they  emerge  to  the  light 
of  day.  In  Arcadia,  especially,  several  remarkable  examples  of  subterranean 
water  communication  occur :  this  central  region  of  Peloponnesus  presents  a 
duster  of  such  completely  inclosed  valleys  or  basins. 

Obs.  1.  A  more  particiikr  accoant  of  tiie  Gredui  lakes  will  be  glTen  in  tibe  deaeripCion  of  the 
different  ditifllona  of  Vae  country. 

2.  The  familiari^  of  the  Greeks  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  Bobfeerranean  ooutms  of  oertdn 
rlTers  waa  in  part  the  aonree  of  acme  geographical  anppositiona,  which  now  appear  toxu  tmr- 
trsragant,  respecting  the  long  subterranean  and  sabmarine  course  of  streams,  and  their  reap- 
pearance at  very  distant  pdnts.  Sophocles  said  that  the  Inadku$  of  Acamania  Joined  the  Ai^jO- 
Ufrlnachus ;  Ibyeus,  the  poet,  sffirmed  that  tbe  A»opu9,  near  Sleyon,  had  its  sofuroe  in  Fhrygia; 
the  Rirer  Jnopics,  of  the  Uttle  island  of  Delos,  was  alleged  by  others  to  be  an  effluent  fit>m  the 
mightf  Nile.  This  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  livers  connected  itself,  in  the  minds  of 
ancient  physical  pfailosopbers,  witti  the  supposition  of  Tsst  reservoirs  of  water  in  the  anterior  of 
tfie  earth,  which  were  protruded  upward  to  the  surfisce  by  some  gaseous  force.  (^Orou,  Siatory 
qfOreeee,  toL  i.,  p.  987,  sajf.) 
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9.  Promontories. 

I 

(A.)  Promontories  on  the  Western  Side. 

1.  Leucdte  Promontoriunij  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Leuoas  or  Leucadia,  off  the  coast  of  Acamania. 
It  IB  now  Cape  Ducato,  and  the  modern  name  of  the  island  is 
Santa  Maura.  2.  Crithdte  Promontoriuniy  on  the  ooast  of 
Acarnania,  facing  Ithaca,  now  Cape  Candilli.  3.  Antirrhium^ 
Promontoriurriy  on  the  coast  of  ^tolia,  at  the  narrow  entrance 
of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  and  facing  the  promontory  otKhiumj 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Achaia,  from  which  circumstance  it 
derived  its  name.  The  narrowness  of  the  strait  rendered  this 
point  of  great  importance  for  the  passage  of  troops  to  and  from 
^tolia  and  the  Peloponnesus.  Antirrhium  was  sometimes 
called  Rhium  Molycricum,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  town  of 
Molycrmmy  and  also  Rhium  JStolicum.  At  the  present  day 
there  are  two  castles  on  Antirrhium  and  Rhium,  and  the  strait 
is  sometimes  called  the  Dardanelles  of  Lepanto. 

4.  Araxus  Promontorium^  on  the  coast  of  Achaia,  to  the 
southwest  of  Rhiumj  and  now  Cape  Papas.  5.  Hyrmlne  Prom- 
ontoriumj  on  the  ooast  of  Elis,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  west  of  the  harhor  of  Cyllene.  It  is  now  Cape  Chi^ 
arenza.  6.  Chelonites  Promonioriumj  to  the  southwest  of  the 
preceding,  and  forming  the  westernmost  extremity  of  Elis.  It 
is  now  Cape  Tomese.  7.  Pheia  Promontonum,  on  the  coast 
of  Elis,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Cape  Sca^ 
phidia.  8.  Ichthys  Promontorium^  on  the  same  coast,  and  near 
its  termination,  now  Cape  CtUacolo.  9.  Cyparissium  Prom* 
ontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  now  Cape  Canello,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  Cape  Apidaglia. 

(B.)  Promontories  on  the  Southern  Side. 

1.  Acfltas  Promontoriumj  on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  at  its 
southernmost  extremity,  now  Cape  Oallo.  2.  Thyrides  Prom^ 
ontoriumj  on  the  ooast  of  Laoonia,  at  its  southwestemmost  ex- 
tremity, now  Cape  Orosso.  3.  TwnArum  Promontoriumj  on 
the  same  coast,  at  its  southernmost  extremity,  and  forming  the 
most  southern  part  also  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is  now  Cape 
Matapan^  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Greek  idronov^  <<  a  front,'' 
and  a  name  alluding  to  the  bold  front  with  which  this  promon- 
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tory  projects  into  the  Mediterranean.  Near  it  was  a  cave,  one 
of  the  fabled  entrances  to  the  lower  world,  and  through  which 
Hercules  was  said  to  have  dragged  up  C^beras  to  the  light  of 
day.  On  the  promontory  was  a  tempb  of  Neptune,  which  was 
accounted  an  inviolable  asylum.  Tcenarum  became  snibse* 
quently  famous  for  the  beautiful  marble  of  its  quarries,  which 
the  Romans  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  which  was  a 
species  of  verd  antique,  4.  Owugn&thos  Pronumtoriumj  on  the 
coast  of  Laconia,  and  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  being 
situate  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Biwus  Laconicus.  The 
Greek  name  means  ''  the  ass's  jaw-bone"  ifivov  yvoBo^),  The 
promontory  at  the  present  day  is  detached  from  the  main  land, 
and  is  called  Cape  Xyli^  forming  the  extremity  of  an  island  call- 
ed Isola  dei  Servi,  or  the  island  of  Cervo.  5,  Malea  Pronum- 
toriumj  a  celebrated  headland,  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  and.  forming  the  southeasternmost  ex- 
tremity of  Laconia  and  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  considered 
by  the  ancients  the  most  dangerous  point  in  the  ciroumnavjga> 
tion  of  the  peninsula,  and  hence  arose  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion, quoted  by  Strabo,  MoAiav  6i  ko^'^oq^  tnOoaOmf  rOv  oUuide, 
^'Aftier  having  doubled  Malea,  forget  the  things  at  home," 
where,  no  doubt,  we  ought  to  read  Kofinnav^  <<  while  doubling." 
This  promontory  is  now  called  Cape  8t.  Angela^  but  sometimes 
Cape  Malio, 

(C.)  Promontories  on  the  Eastern  Side. 

1.  StrtUhnus  Promontorium^  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  fieuung 
to  the  west,  and  projecting  into  the  Sinus  Argolicus.  It  an- 
swers, probably,  to  the  modern  Cape  Coraka.  2.  Buporthmus 
Promontorium^  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Argolis,  facing  the 
island  of  Hydrea.  It  was  a  lofty  headland  rising  boldly  from 
the  sea,  and  on  the  summit  were  erected  temples  to  Ceres, 
Proserpina,  and  Minerva  Promachorma.  3.  ScylliBmn  Prom- 
imtorium,  now  Cape  Skyllo^  at  the  southeastern  extremity  ei 
Argolis,  and  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Scylla,  the 
daughter  of  Nisus.  It  formed,  together  with  the  opposite  proBi- 
ontory  of  Sunium^  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Saronious.  4. 
SpircBum  Promontorium^  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Argolis,  near 
its  upper  extremity ;  now  Cape  Franco.  5.  Ampkidle  Pram- 
4mtoriumy  on  the  western  coast  of  Attica,  over  against  the  ist 
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aad  of  Salamis,  and  now  Cape  Daphne,  6.  Zoster  Pronum^ 
toriumj  oa  the  aame  coast,  but  more  to  the  southeast.  It  con- 
sisted  of  several  slender  points  extending  into  the  sea.  This 
eape,  aooording  to  Parusanias,  was  saored  to  Latona,  Diana,  and 
Apollo.  It  is  now  Cape  Halikes.  7.  Astypaiiea  Promontori" 
umy  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding^  and  near  the  extremity 
of  Attica.    Now  Cape  Anaj^iso. 

8.  Sumum  PromofUoriumf  a  celebrated  headland  of  Attica^ 
Conning  the  extreme  point  of  that  country  toward  the  soutii. 
It  was  saored  to  Minerva,  and  here  the  goddess  had  abeautiful 
temple  crowning  the  height.  Aooording  to  modern  travellersi 
nine  columns,  without  their  entablatures,  front  the  sea,  in  a 
line  from  west-northwest  to  east-southeast ;  three  are  standing 
on  the  side  toward  the  land,  on  the  north ;  and  two,  with  a  pi- 
laster, next  to  the  comer  one  of  the  northern  columns,  toward 
the  sea,  on  the  east ;  and  there  is  a  solitary  one  on  the  souths 
eastern  side.  This  last  has  obtained  for  the  promontory  the 
name  of  Ca^  Gobmna^  or  the  Cape  of  the  Column. 

9.  Petalia  Pramontoriumj  a  promontory  of  Eubcea,  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  now  Cape  Carysto^ 
10.  Qermstus  Pronumiarium^  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  now  Cape 
Mantelo.  Here,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was  a  celebrated 
temple  dedicated  to  Neptune.  11.  Caphareus  Promontoriunty 
north  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Cape  D^Oro.  It  was  famed 
for  the  shipwreck  of  the  Grecian  fleet  returning  from  Troy,  a 
disaster  brought  about  by  the  false  beacons  which  Nauplius, 
king  of  the  country,  set  up  for  this  purpose,  in  order  to  avenge 
the  death  of' his  son  Palamedes.  12.  Ckersonesus  PromontO' 
riunij  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Eubcea,  and  to  the  northwest  of 
the  preceding.  It  is  now  Cape  Cherronisi.  13.  PhalaHa 
Promontoriumj  on  the  same  coast,  hi^er  up,  now  Cape  Kan^ 
Mi,  14.  Artemisium  Promontorium,  about  the  middle  of  the 
niNrthem  coast,  and  deriving  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana)  in  its  vicinity.  Off  this  coast  the  Greeks  gained  their 
first  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  The  modem  name,  ae^ 
cording  to  Mannert,  is  Cape  Syrockari.  15.  CemBum  Prom* 
omtoriunij  the  extreme  point  of  Eubcea  to  the  northwest,  and 
projecting  into  tiie  Sinus  Maliacus.  It  is  now  Cape  Li^ 
tkada. 
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_    *  

'   16.  Posidium  Promontorium^  a  promontory  of  Thessaly,  ia 

the  district  of  Phthiotis,  and  closing  the  Sinus  Pagasau$  to 
the  south.  It  is  now  Cape  Stauro.  17.  JSantium  Promonio^ 
riunij  a  promontory  of  Thessaly,  in  the  same  district,  to  the 
north  of  the  preceding,  and  closing  the  Siwus  Pagastsus  on  the 
Magnesian  side.  It  is  now  Cape  Trikeri  or  Volo.  18.  Mag^ 
nesitB  Promontorium,  or  Magnesium  Promontorium,  a  prom- 
ontory of  Thessaly ,  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Magnesia, 
and  now  Hagios  Georgios,  or  Cape  Si.  Grearge.  19.  Sepias 
Pramonioriumj  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  on  Hie 
same  coast  of  Magnesia,  now  probably  the  cape  ^riiich  bears 
the  modem  name  of  Hagios  JDemetrioSj  or  St  Demetrius^ 
Leake,  however,  makes  it  the  same  with  Cape  St.  George, 
This  promontory  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  spot  where 
Peleus  lay  in  wait  for  Thetis,  and  whence  he  carried  off  tiie 
goddess.  In  history  it  is  famed  as  the  scene  of  the  great  dis- 
aster which  befell  the  Persian  ships  in  the  expedition  (^Xerxes. 
Near  it  were  some  rocks  or  shoals  called  Ipni  ('iTryo^),  or  the 
^'  Ovens,"  which  in  modem  maps  are  styled  Ipnous^  and  lie  to 
the  north  of  Hagios  Demetrios. 

Ob8.  In  making  the  protaontoiy  of  Sepias  distinct  from,  and  to  the  northwest 
of  that  of  Magnesia,  we  have  followed  the  maps  of  Cramer,  Perthes,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  B'Anville's  wonted  accuracy 
deserts  him  when  he  makes  Sepias  and  the  Magnesian  promontory  one  and  the 
same.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  language  of  Herodotus  (Tii.,  198),  that  they  were 
entirely  distinct,  and  that  the  former  lay  above  the  latter ;  for  he  makes  the 
Persian  fleet  double  the  Magnesian  promontory  after  having  left  that  of  Sepias^ 
and  the  scene  of  their  disaster  in  its  vicinity.  So,  again,  as  regards  the  modern 
name  of  Sepias,  Leake  evidently  confounds  it  with  that  of  the  Magnesian  proitt- 
ontory,  erring  with  D*Anville,  as  his  map  shows,  in  making  the  two  promonto- 
ries the  same. 

10.  Gulfs  and  Bats* 

(A.)   On  the  Western  Side  of  Greece. 

I.  Sinus  AmbrtuHus,  between  Epirus  and  Acamania,  now 
the  Oulf  of  Arta.  Scylax  calls  it  the  Bay  of  Anactorinm,  and 
observes  that  the  distance  from  its  mouth  to  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity was  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  while  the  entrance 
was  scarcely  four  stadia  broad.  The  entrance  of  this  gulf  re* 
sembles  the  passage  called  the  Sleeve,  at  the  entrance  of  tha 
Baltic.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  straits  was  the  city  and 
promontory  of  Actium,  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  action  b6» 
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tween  CX)taYiaiiu8  and  Antony,  Sept.  2,  B.C.  31|  and  wbioh  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  Roman  world. 

n.  Sinus  Corinthidcusj  now  Gulf  of  Lepanto  or  Corinth^  an 
arm  of  the  sea  running  in  between  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  coasts  of  iBtolia,  Phocis,  and  BcBotia. 
It  formed,  also,  several  small  bays  or  inlets  along  these  coasts, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Sinu$  CrissaeuSj  or  Gulf 
of  Salona,  The  victory  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  in  1571,  over 
the  Turkish  fleet,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto  in  modem  history. 

m.  Sinus  CyparissiuSy  an  extensive  gulf  off  the  coast  of 
Elis,  extending  from  the  Pheia  Promontorium  in  the  north  to 
the  Cyparissium  Promontorium  in  the  south.  Pliny  makes 
it  seventy-two  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
Arcadia.  The  ancient  name  was  derived  from  tiie  town  of 
Cyparissiaj  at  the  lower  extremity. 

(B.)    On  the  Southern  Side. 

I.  Sinus  Messenidcusj  on  the  southern  coast  of  Messenia,  and 
running  some  distance  up  into  the  land.  It  extended  from  the 
promontory  of  Acritas  on  the  west  to  that  of  Thyrides  on  the 
southeast.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Coron,  and  is  so  called  from 
the  modem  town  of  Coron^  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Colo^ 
nideSf  on  its  western  shore.  Another  ancient  name  was  the 
Sinus  AsimBuSj  from  the  town  of  AsinSj  a  little  above  the  prom- 
ontory of  Acritas. 

II.  Sinus  LaconicuSf  on  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia,  from 
the  promontory  of  Taendrum  to  that  of  Onugnathus.  It  was 
sometimes  called  Gytheates  Sinus^  from  the  town  of  Gyihium 
at  its  head.  The  modem  name  is  the  Gulf  of  Colokythia. 
Pliny  makes  it  one  hundred  and  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  thirty- 
nine  in  width. 

in.  Sinus  BmaticuSj  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  between 
the  promontory  of  Onugnathus  and  that  oiMalea.  Its  ancient 
name  was  derived  from  the  town  of  Bcbce^  at  its  southeastern 
extremity.     It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Vathika. 

(C.)    On  the  Eastern  Side. 

L  Sinus  ArgdlicuSy  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  and  washing  also 
A  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Laconia.    It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
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Nauplia  or  Napoli^  which  latter  y»  the  more  oorreot  appelh- 
tioa,  and  is  derived  from  Napoii  dt  Romaniu^  the  ancient  Nau^ 
pUa. 

n.  Sinus  Saronicus^  between  Argolk  and  Attica,  and  hav- 
ing the  territories  of  Corinthia  and  Megaris  at  its  head.  At 
its  month  it  extbnds  from  the  promontory  of  Scyll^mm  to  that 
of  Sunitm.  It  is  now  the  Onlf  of  Engia)  from  1^  modem 
name  of  JEgina,  which  island  lies  about  the  centre  of  it.  The 
ancient  name,  according  to  PHny ,  is  derived  from  the  old  Greek 
word  aap(M>vlg^  <<  an  oak,"  the  shores  of  Hiis  golf  having  at  one 
time  been  covered  with  groves  of  oak. 

m.  Sinus  OpuntiuSy  on  the  Coast  of  th6^  Locri  Opuniii,  and 
washing  a  portion  of  the  northeastern  shore  of  Boeotia.  It  is 
now  the  Gulf  of  TalafUa,  from  the  mod»n  name  of  the  island 
of  Atalanta,  lying  in  it  near  the  shore. 

IV.  Sinus  MaliAcus^  between  the  coast  of  Thessaly  to  ^ 
north  and  that  of  Phocis  to  the  south.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
Zeitoufiy  from  a  neighboring  town  of  that  name.  The  ancient 
af^llation  was  derived  fit)m  the  Malians  (MaAis^$>),  who  oc- 
cupied a  large  portion  of  the  shores  of  this  gulf  aa  the  west. 
On  the  lower  shore  of  the  Sinus  Maliaous  was  the  frunous  pass 
of  Thermcpylm. 

V.  Sifms  PagastBUs,  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  to  the  north- 
east of  the  preceding,  and  now  the  Gulf  of  Voh.  The  ancient 
name  is  derived  fi^m  Pagctsatj  the  ancient  port  of  lolcoSy  at 
its  upper  extremity.  The  modern  appellation  comes  from  the 
ik)wn  of  Fofo,  near  the  ancient  lolcos.  This  bay  was  also 
balled}  anciently,  Pagaseticus  Sinus  and  Pagasites  Sinus. 

11.  Adjackkt  Sbaa. 

'  I.  Mare  ionium^  or  Ionian  Sea,  lying  along  the  western 
shores  of  Greece,  and  of  which  the  lonicus  Sinus  formed  a 
part,  answering  at  one  time  to  the  Adriatic,  or  Ghdf  of  Venice. 
Consult  page  269,  Obs. 

n.  Mare  SicOlum^  or  Sicilian  Sea,  that  portion  of  the  Mare 
Ionium  which  adjoins  Sicily. 

m.  Mare  Libycum^  or  Libyan  Sea^  the  sea  which  washed 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  which  took  its  name 
from  the  great  Libyan  or  African  continent,  which  it  served  to 
separate  from  Greece.: 
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IV.  Mart  Creticumj  or  the  Cretan  Sea,  dividing  Greece  from 
the  celebrated  island  of  Crete. 

V.  Mare  JSg<eumj  or  iBgean  Sea,  that  portion  of  the  Med- 
iterranean which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  <hi  the  vrest  by  G^eee,  on  the  east  by  Asia  Minor,  and 
which  was  comprised  between  the  41st  and  36th  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. The  modem  name  is  tiie  Archipelago^  a  cormption 
manifestly  of  the  ancient  AlyoToy  TLiXmyo^.  The  origin  of  this 
ancient  appellation  is  altogether  doubtful.  Strabo  thinks  it 
pfobable  that  it  was  deriTed  from  JBgtB^  a  city  of  Eubcsa,  on 
like  inner  coast,  and  about  midway  between  Chalcis  and  the 
ttpper  extremity  of  the  island.  CHhers,  more  fabokmsly^  de- 
rive the  name  from  JBgcea,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who 
perished  in  this  sea ;  or  from  ^gens,  the  father  of  Theseus, 
who  threw  himself  into  it.  Others,  again,  derive  it  from  aiy^, 
^a  squall,''  from  the  violent  and  sudden  storms  which  render 
it  dangerous  to  sailors  even  in  the  present  improved  state  of 
nautical  science.  This  sea  contains  numerous  islands,  many 
of  which  are  undoubtedly  of  volcanic  (»rigin.  Of  tiiese,  tiie 
more  soutiiem  are  divided  into  two  groups :  (xie  called  the  Spo^ 
rAdes,  or  scattered  islands,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Caria  and 
knia ;  the  other  called  the  Cyclddes,  or  circling  islands,  lying 
off  the  coast  of  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus,  from  which  they 
were  separated  by  the  Mjrrtoan  Sea,  and  occupying  a  large 
portion  of  the  southern  ^gean.  Another  part  of  the  ^gean, 
lyiog  about  Icaria^  one  of  the  Sporades,  was  called  the  Icarian 
Sea.  The  northern  part  of  the  ^gean  contains  fewer  but 
larger  islands ;  the  principal  of  these  were  Chios^  LesboSy  Lem^ 
noSf  ThasoSj  and  Eubosa.  At  the  northeast  comer  it  commup 
nicated  with  the  Prapontis,  now  the  Sea  of  Marmara^  by  the 
narrow'strait  called  Bellespontus,  now  the  Dardanelles.  The 
Turks  call  the  Archipelago  the  White  Sea^  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Black  Sea  oi  Euxine. 

V.  Mare  Myrtdumy  or  Myrtoan  Sea,  the  part  of  the  ^gean 
between  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus  on  one  side,  and  the  Cyc- 
lades  on  the  other^  and  extending  from  the  lower  extremity 
of  Euboea  to  the  promontory  of  Malea,  now  Cape  8t  Angela^ 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Laconia.  It  is  sedd  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  island  of  Mffiios^  lying  to  the  west 
of  the  southern  extremity  of  Eubcsa. 
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12.  Gr^cia  more  in  detail. 
1.  thessalia. 

(A.)    Namb  and  BouNDABxaa. 

I.  Early  traditions,  preserved  by  the  Greek  poets  and  other 
writers,  asoribe  to  Thessaly  the  more  anoient  names  of  PprrhOf 
^monia,  and  JEolis,  The  two  former  of  these  belong  to  the 
age  of  mythology ;  the  latter  refers  to  that  remote  period  when 
the  plains  of  Thessaly  were  inhabited  by  the  ^olian  Pelasgi, 
previous  to  the  oocupation  of  any  part  of  it  by  the  Thessalians. 

n.  The  Thessalians,  aooording  to  Herodotos,  oame  originally 
from  Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  and  £rom  them  the  oomitry  we  are 
now  describing  derived  its  future  name.  At  what  time,  how- 
ever, it  received  this  appellation  can  not  be  determined.  It 
does  not  occur  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  from  whom  we  derive 
our  earliest  information  about  this  part  of  Greece,  althoc^h  the 
several  principalities  of  which  it  was  composed  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war  are  there  enumerated,  together  with  the  dif« 
ferent  chiefs  by  whom  they  were  governed. 

III.  Thessaly  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  called 
Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  Mountains,  which  separated  it 
from  Macedonia  ;  on  the  west  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Pindus^ 
separating  it  from  Epirus;  on  the  east  by  the  JSgean  Sea; 
and  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of  Mount  (Eta. 

(B.)      ASPBOT    AND    PbODUCTXTBNBSS    of    THB    COUITTBT. 

I.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  fonnded  on  Teijr 
early  traditions,  that  the  great  basin  of  Thessaly,  formed  by  the  mountain  chains 
just  mentioned,  was  at  some  remote  period  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Pe- 
neus  and  its  tributary  riyere,  until  some  great  convulsion  of  nature  had  rent 
asunder  the  gorge  of  Tempe,  and  thus  afibrded  a  passage  to  the  pent-up  streams. 
This  opinion,  which  was  first  reported  by  Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  cele- 
brated march  of  Xerxes,  is  again  repeated  by  Strabo,  who  observes,  in  confirm- 
ation of  it,  that  the  Peneus,  in  his  time,  was  still  exposed  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions, and  also  that  the  land  of  Thessaly  is  higher  toward  the  sea  than  toward 
the  more  central  parts. 

II.  The  plains  of  Thessaly  were  among  the  most  fertile  and  productive  in 
Greece  in  wine,  oil,  and  grain,  but  more  especially  in  grain,  of  which  a  consid- 
erable quantity  was  exported.  The  Thessalians  consequently  became  very  rich, 
and  luxurious  in  their  mode  of  life ;  and  so  notorious  were  they  for  it,  that  they 
were  charged  with  having  encouraged  the  Persians  to  invade  Greece,  with  a 
view  of  rivalling  them  in  sensuality  and  extravagance.  Thessaly  was  also  fa- 
mous for  its  cavalry,  who  were  the  best  in  Greece ;  its  plains  supplying  not 
only  ample  room  for  exercise,  but  olso  abundance  of  forage  for  borsea. 
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m.  The  lands  of  Thessaly  were  not  <?ultiYated  by  the  Thessallans  themselYes, 
but  by  a  subject  population,  the  Penesta.  The  account  given  of  them  is,  that 
they  were  the  descendants  of  the  ^olian  Boeotians,  who  did  not  emigrate  when 
their  country  was  conquered  by  .the  Thessalians,  but  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  conquerors,  on  condition  that  they  should  remain  in  the  country,  and  culti- 
vate the  land  for  the  new  owners  of  the  soil,  paying,  by  way  of  rent,  a  portion 
of  its  produce.  Many  of  them  were  richer  than  their  lords.  They  sometimes 
accompanied  their  masters  to  battle,  and  fought  on  horseback  as  their  vassals. 
They  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  and  frequently  attempted 
to  emancipate  themselves. 

(C.)    Skstch  or  Thkssjllxan  History. 

I.  Tbb  earliest  information  about  the  histoiy  of  Thessaly  is  given  by  Homer 
(JD.,  ii.,  710),  who  describes  the  country  as  divided  into  several  independent 
principalities  and  kingdoms,  and  enumerates  the  chiefs,  as  before  remarked,  to 
whom  they  were  subject  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  not  of  long  continuance,  and  a  new  constitution,  dating  probably 
from  that  epoch,  was  adopted,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
different  states.  They  agreed  to  unite  in  one  confederate  body,  under  a  presi- 
dent or  Tagus,  elected  by  the  members  of  the  confederacy. 

n.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  that  this  confederation  was  productive  of  any 
great  benefit  to  the  country ;  for,  except  during  a  veiy  short  period,  under  Ja- 
son of  PhersB)  Thessaly  never  assumed  that  rank  among  the  states  of  Greece 
to  which  it  was  by  its  position  and  extent  entitled.  Many  of  the  cities,  more- 
over, were  from  time  to  time  in  the  power  of  usurpers,  or  under  the  sway  of 
powerful  families,  so  that  the  nation  had  no  means  of  acting  as  a  body.  One 
remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  when  the 
Thessalian  house  of  the  Aleuade,  the  princes  of  Lanssa,  either  because  they 
thought  their  power  insecure,  or  with  a  view  to  increase  it  by  becoming  vassals 
to  the  Persian  king,  invited  Xerxes  to  the  conquest  of  Greece. 

ni.  After  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Greek  historians  take  Uttle  notice  of  the 
affairs  of  Thessaly,  except  on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  Orestes,  son  of  Echecratidas,  a  king 
of  Thessaly,  as  Thucydides  (i..  Ill)  calls  him,  who  had  been  banished  from  his 
country.  The  Athenian  general  Myronides  marched  on  that  occasion  as  far  as 
Pharsalus,  but  he  was  checked  in  his  progress  by  the  Thessalians,  who  were 
superior  in  cavalry,  and  was  forced  to  retire  without  having  accomplished  the 
objects  of  his  expedition. 

IV.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Thessalians  did  not,  as  a  nation,  take  any 
part,  though  several  of  the  towns  were  in  favor  of  the  Athenians,  between  whom 
and  the  Thessalians  there  was  an  old  alliance.  In  B.C.  394,  the  Thessalians 
were  in  league  with  the  Boeotians  and  their  allies,  who  had  formed  a  hostile 
confederacy  against  Sparta.  The  Spartans  thought  it  necessary  to  recall  from 
Asia  their  great  commander  Agesilaus,  and  on  his  way  home  he  had  to  march 
through  Thessaly.  The  Thessalians,  with  their  cavalry,  endeavored  to  harass 
and  obstruct  him  on  his  march.  His  skillful  manoeuvres,  however,  thwarted 
their  designs,  and  Agesikus  gained  considerable  credit  by  defeating  on  their 
own  ground,  with  horsemen  of  lus  own  training,  the  most  renowned  cavalry  of 
Greece. 

y.  While  Sparta,  however,  was  struggling  to  make  head  against  the  formi- 
dable coalition  of  which  Boeotia  had  taken  the  lead,  Thessaly  was  acquiring 
a  degree  of  importance  and  weight  among  the  states  of  Greece  which  it  had 
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neTor  possessed  in  any  fonner  period  of  its  hitMrj.  This  was  efl^oted,  ^psr 
rently,  solely  by  the  enensy  and  abOity  of  Jason,  who,  from  being  cUef  or  t^ 
lant  of  Phene,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Tagns,  or  commander  of  the  Thessalian 
states.  By  his  inflnenee  and  talents  the  confederacy  received  the  accession  of 
several  important  cities ;  and  an  imposing  miiftaiy  force,  aaMonting  to  eight 
thooaand  cavalry,  more  than  twenty  thoosand  heavy  infantry,  and  light  troopa 
sufficient,  as  Xenophon  obserree,  to  oppoee  the  world,  had  been  raised  and  fitted 
by  him  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  His  other  resonroes  being  equally 
efibetive,  Thessaly  seemed  destined,  under  his  diiectioa,  to  become  the  leading 
power  of  Greece.  We  may  estimate  the  inflnenee  that  he  had  already  acquired 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  called  upon  to  act  as  mediator  between 
the  Boeotians  and  Spartans  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

YI.  This  brilliant  period  of  political  influence  and  power  was,  however,  of 
short  duration,  as  Jason  not  long  after  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  an  assassm, 
during  the  celebration  of  some  games  he  had  institoted ;  and  Utessaly,  on  hin 
death,  relapsed  into  that  state  of  weakness  and  insignificance  from  which  it 
had  so  lately  emerged.  The  Thessalians,  finding  themseivea  unaUe  to  defeirf 
their  liberties,  continually  threatened  by  the  tyrants  of  Phere,  successors  of 
Jason,  first  sought  the  protection  of  the  Boeotians,  who  sent  to  their  aid  a  body 
of  troops  commanded  by  the  brave  Pelopidas.  They  next  apfdied  for  assistance 
to  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  succeeded  in  defeating,  and  finally  expelling,  these 
oppressors  of  their  country ;  and  by  the  important  services  thus  rendered  to  the 
Thessalians,  secured  their  histing  attachment  to  his  interests,  and  finally  ob^ 
tained  the  presidency  of  the  Amphictyonic  councfl. 

VII.  Under  the  skinful  management  of  Philip,  the  troops  of  Thessaly  became 
a  most  important  addition  to  the  resources  he  already  possessed,  and  to  this 
powerful  re-enforcement  may  probably  be  attributed  the  success  vrhich  attended 
his  campaign  against  the  Boeotians  and  Athenians.  On  the  death  of  Philip,  the 
states  of  Thessaly,  in  order  to  testiQr  their  veneration  for  his  memory,  issued 
a  decree,  by  which  they  confirmed  to  his  son  Alexander  the  supreme  station 
which  he  had  held  in  their  councils,  and  also  signified  their  intention  of  sup- 
porting his  clauns  to  the  title  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  Grecian  con- 
federacy. 

Vin.  The  long  absence  of  Alexander,  while  engaged  in  distant  conquests, 
subsequently  aflbrded  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  detaching  the  Thessalians 
fh>m  his  interests ;  and  the  Lamiac  war,  which  was  chiefly  sustained  by  that 
people  against  his  generals  Antipater  and  Craterus,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
the  Macedonian  influence,  not  only  in  Thessaly,  but  over  the  whole  continent 
of  Greece.  By  the  conduct  and  ability  of  Antipater,  however,  the  contest  was 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  anti  Thessaly  was  preserved  to  the  Macedonian 
crown  until  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  from  whom  it  was  wrested 
by  the  Romans  after  the  victory  of  Cynoscephale. 

IX.  All  Thessaly  was  now  declared  free  and  independent  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  and  people,  but  from  that  time  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  having 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  though  its  possession  was  still  disputed 
by  Antiochus,  and  again  by  Perseus  the  son  of  Philip.  Thessaly  was  already  a 
Roman  province  when  the  fate  of  the  empire  of  the  world  was  decided  in  the 
plains  of  Pharsalns. 

(D.)    Division  op  thi  Counts t. 

I.  AccoRDiKO  to  Strabo,  Thessaly  was  divided  into  four  dis* 
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triots,  distiii^iushed  by  the  names  of  Phthictis^  HestueoUs^ 
Thessaliotisj  and  Pelasgiotis. 

n.  As  this  arrangement  of  Strabo,  however,  appears  to  omit 
some  districts  which  are  more  commonly  known  in  history  hf 
different  names,  the  following  nomenclature  of  the  Thessaliaa 
cantons  appears  decidedly  preferable,  and  we  will  proceed  to 
describe  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  placed :  L 
HestiiBoUs.  2.  PelasgiatiSi  including  the  country  of  the  Per^ 
rhcebi.  3.  Phthiotis.  4.  Doldpia.  5.  Magnesia.  6.  Malu 
enses.    7.  Mniaints. 

I.  HESTIiBOTia 

I.  He$titBoiUf  acoording  to  Strabo,  was  that  portion  ofThesM^  which  lay  near 
Pindus,  and  between  that  mountain  chain  and  Macedonia.  Thie  description  ap- 
plies to  the  upper  vaHey  of  the  Peneus,  and  the  lateral  valleys  which  descend 
into  it  from  the  north  and  west.  The  same  writer  elsewhere  informs  ns,  that, 
according  to  some  authorities,  this  district  was  originally  tiie  conntiy  of  the 
Dorians,  who  certainly  are  stated  by  Herodotus  and  others  to  have  once  occn- 
pied  the  regions  of  Pindus,  but  that  afterward  it  took  Uie  name  of  Hestiseotis, 
from  a  district  in  Enbcea  so  called,  whose  inhabitants  were  transplanted  into 
Thessaly  by  the  Penfaahl 

II.  The  most  northern  part  of  Hestiaeotis  was  possessed  by  the  JEtkk$9,  a 
tribe  of  uncertain  but  ancient  origin,  since  they  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who 
states  that  the  Centaurs,  when  expelled  by  Pirithous  from  Mount  Pelion,  with- 
drew to  the  .£thioes.  Marsyas,  a  writer  cited  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  de- 
scribes the  iBthioeB  as  a  most  daring  race  of  baibarians,  whose  object  was 
robbery  and  plunder. 

III.  Mount  PinduMf  in  this  district,  has  ahready  been  described  in  general 
terms  (page  471).  This  mountain  range,  striking  off  nearly  southward  from 
the  southern  face  of  Olympus,  formed  the  boundaiy  between  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  and  separated  the  waters  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Ambnciiin 
Gulf  from  those  streams  which  discharged  themselves  into  the  Mgean.  The 
most  frequented  passage  from  northern  Epirus  into  Thessaly  appears  to  have 
led  over  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  csUled  Mons  Cerceiuu^  and  which  was 
near  the  sources  of  the  Aoiu,  The  modem  Mount  Zygog,  or  else  that  of  Ian 
Caniaraf  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  appears  to  indicate  the  ancient  Mons 
Oercetius. 

Places  in  Hestijbotis. 

1.  Phaleria  or  Phaloriay  the  first  town  which  presented 
itself  on  entering  Thessaly  by  Mount  Cercetius.  It  was  cap- 
tured and  burned  by  Flamininus.  Its  site  coincides,  according 
to  Leake,  with  that  of  the  modem  Ardham.  2.  Pialia^  to  the 
northwest  of  the  preceding,  now  SMatina^  according  to  Leake. 
Cramer,  however,  says  its  ruins  are  still  called  Piali.  3.  Mgin^ 
ium^  according  to  Leake,  to  the  northwest  of  Phaleria,  and 
now  Stagous^  or,  as  the  Turks  call  it,  Kalabachi.    Cramer, 
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on  the  other  hand,  places  it  to  the  southeast  of  Phaleria,  near 
the  modem  Mocossi.  Leake's  opinion  appears  the  more  correct 
one.  Livy  describes  ^ginium  as  a  place  of  very  great  strength. 
4.  Gomphi,  according  to  Cramer  and  others,  some  distance  to 
the  southeast  of  Phaleria,  and  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus; 
but,  according  to  Leake  and  Kiepert,  near  the  River  Pamisus, 
toward  its  source,  and  in  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  coun- 
try, not  far  from  the  passes  leading  to  Ambracia.  It  was  a 
place  of  considerable  strength,  and  regarded  as  the  key  of  Thes- 
saly  on  the  side  of  Epirus.  Ceesar  describes  it  as  a  large  and 
opulent  city.  Cramer  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modem  Sta» 
gous;  but  Leake,  more  correctly,  to  Episcopi,  an  insulated 
height  near  Rapsista.  5.  Tricca,  to  the  southeast  of  Phaleria, 
according  to  Cramer ;  but,  according  to  Leake,  to  the  south- 
west of  it.  It  was  situate  on  the  Lethseus,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Peneus,  and  possessed  a  temple  of  ^sculapius,  which 
was  held  in  great  veneration.  Close  to  the  LethsBus  .Sscula- 
pius  was  said  to  have  been  bom.  The  modem  Tricceda  an- 
swers, in  all  probability,  to  the  ancient  Tricca.  6.  MetropdliSj 
to  the  northeast  of  Tricca^  according  to  Cramer.  It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Dolopia. 
Leake  places  the  former  near  the  modem  Tumavo. 

22L  PELASQIOTIS. 

I.  According  to  Strabo,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Peneus,  as  far  as  the  sea,  had 
been  first  occupied  by  the  Perrhebi,  an  ancient  tribe  apparently  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
On  the  northern  bank  of  the  great  Thessalian  river,  they  had  peopled  also  the 
mountainous  tract  bordering  on  the  Macedonian  districts  of  Elimiotis  and  Pieria« 
while  to  the  south  they  stretched  along  the  base  of  Mount  Ossa,  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  Bcebeis.  These  possessions  were,  however,  in  course  of 
time,  wrested  from  them  by  the  Lapithae,  another  Pelasgic  nation,  whose  orig- 
inal abode  seems  to  have  been  in  the  vales  of  Ossa  and  the  Magnesian  district. 
Yielding  to  these  more  powerful  invaders,  the  greater  part  of  the  Perrhsebi  re- 
tired, as  Strabo  informs  us,  toward  Dolopia  and  the  ridge  of  Pindus ;  but  some 
still  occupied  the  valleys  of  Olympus,  while  those  who  remained Jn  the  plains 
became  incorporated  with  the  Lapithas,  under  the  common  name  of  Pelasgiots. 

II.  The  territory  occupied  by  the  Perrhaebi  seems  to  have  been  situated  chiefly 
in  the  valley  of  the  River  Titaresius,  now,  according  to  Leake,  the  Elasonitiko, 
Cramer  makes. the  Titaresius  to  be  now  the  Saranla  Poros  {Saranda/oro),  but 
this  is  merely  the  modern  name  of  one  of  its  branches.  Around  the  upper  part 
of  the  course  pursued  by  this  river  lay  a  peculiar  district  called  Tripolis,  from 
its  containing  three  principal  towns,  Pythium,  Doliche,  and  Azdrus,  and  which 
was  connected  with  Macedonia  by  a  narrow  defile  over  the  Cambunian  Mount- 
ains. This  was  the  pass  of  Voluitana,  now  Volutza,  already  alluded  to  (page 
445). 
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in.  The  two  principal  passes  which  led  over  Mount  Olympna  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Perrhebi  were  those  of  CaUipeuee  and  Petra.  The  former  was  the 
one  by  which  the  Roman  army  under  Q.  Marcios  made  their  perilous  march  into 
Macedonia.  The  latter  led  to  Pythiam  in  Thessaly  by  the  back  of  Olympus,  and 
was  commanded  by  the  fortress  of  Petra.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  show 
the  importance  of  this  latter  pass  than  the  many  occasions  on  which  it  is  no- 
ticed in  connection  with  the  militaiy  operations  of  the  ancients. 

Places  in  Pelasgiotis. 

Commencing  with  the  district  of  TripoRtis,  we  have,  1.  Ptfth^ 
iumj  which  appears  to  have  stood  exactly  at  the  foot  of  Olym- 
pus, as  well  from  its  having  been  the  point  from  which  Xe- 
nagoras,  a  geometrician  and  poet,  measured  the  perpendicular 
height  of  Olympus,  as  from  its  having  been  in  the  road  across 
the  mountain  by  Petra.  Its  name  was  derived  from  a  temple 
of  Apollo  Pythius,  in  whose  honor  games  were  here  celebrated. 
2.  DoHchCj  the  second  city  of  Tripolitis,  to  the  southwest  of 
Pythium.  Its  site  corresponds  to  the  village  of  Duklista.  3. 
AzoruSj  to  the  southwest  of  Doliche,  and  the  third  city  of  Trip- 
olitis. Leake  places  it  at  Vuvala.  To  the  east  of  Azorus, 
and  near  the  base  of  Olympus,  some  geographers  place  a  city 
named  Bodona  or  Dodona  Thessalica.  The  actual  existence 
of  such  a  place,  however,  has  been  disproved  by  Leake. 

Leaving  Tripolitis j  and  proceeding  to  the  southeast,  we  come 
to,  1.  EudiSrum^  a  fortress  answering  now  to  Konispoli^  and 
lying  beyond  the  Lake  Ascuris^  now  Mavro  LimnCy  or  Ezero, 
2.  GonnuSj  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding.  According  to 
Livy,  it  was  twenty  miles  from  Larissa,  and  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  gorge  of  Tempo.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Perseus  in  his  first  campaign  against  the  Romans,  and  became 
one  of  the  keys  of  Macedonia.  Hawkins  is  wrong  in  placing 
it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus ;  it  stood  on  the  left,  or  Olym- 
pian, side  of  the  river. 

The  beantifol  Vale  of  Tempo,  which  has  already  been  alloded  to  (page  481), 
may  here  be  more  particularly  noticed.  It  lies  between  Mount  Olympus  on  the 
north  and  Ossa  on  the  south,  and  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by 
the  River  Peneus  in  a  gentle  course.  Tempe  is  five  miles  in  length,  and  is  often 
so  narrow  as  to  afford  room  only  for  the  river  and  a  caravan  to  travel  side  by 
side.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  narrow,  rocky  defile,  inclosed  on  each  side  by  lofty  and 
perpendicular  heights,  and  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  cleft  or  ehagm  between 
Olympus  and  Ossa.  The  ancients  in  general  believed  that  the  gorge  of  Tempe 
was  caused  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  which  burst  asunder  the  great 
mountain  barrier  by  which  the  waters  that  covered  the  plains  of  Thessaly  in 
early  days  were  pent  up^  and  thus  affi>rded  them  an  egress  to  the  sea.    The 
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Greeks  and  Bxanans  frequently  allude  to  the  beautiful  aceneiy  of  Tempe,  and 
.£lian,  in  particular,  has  left  a  glowing  description  of  it.  Modem  tiaTelleis, 
also,  are  loud.in  its  praise.  Tempo  is  now  called  by  the  modem  Greeks  Lycor- 
IMNO  ;  by  the  Turks*  B^gvi,  this  latter  word  signifying,  in  the  Turkish  language* 
a  ]M»«  or  strttU. 

3.  Elatiaj  aooording  to  Cramer,  to  the  soatfawest  of  Gonnm; 
whereas  Leake  places  it  to  the  south,, and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Peneus.  It  was  ooeupied  by  Perseus  in  his  first  oampaign 
against  the  Boman&  4.  OyrUm  or  Gyrtone^  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  Titaresins  and  Peneus,  and,  aooording  to  Leake, 
answering  to  the  modem  Tatari.  It  was  probably  the  same 
with  the  city  of  the  PhlegyeBi  mentioned  by  Homer.  This 
place  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Maoedonians  and  Eomans.  6.  Phalanna^  north  of 
Gyrtoui  and  beyond  tiie  Titaresius.  Its  ruins,  aooording  to 
Leake,  are  on  a  height  above  the  village  of  Karadjoli.  Cramer, 
less  accurately,  places  Phalanna  to  the  west  of  Gyrton,  and 
makes  it  answer  to  Tumavo,  6.  Larissa^  to  the  southeast  of 
Gyrton,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  flourishing  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  still 
retains  its  name  and  position.  The  appellation  Larissa  was 
peculiar  to  the  Pelasgi,  and  wherever  it  is  found  in  the  ancient 
world  it  indicates  a  Pelasgio  settlement.  Some  writers  have 
supposed  that  Homer  means  Larissa  by  his  Argos  Pelasgicum^ 
but,  as  Leake  remarks,  the  Argos  Pelasgicum  of  the  poet  ap- 
pears to  be,  not  a  city,  but  a  district.  Larissa  stood  in  a  very 
fertile  part  of  the  country,  but  still  its  territory  was  subject  to 
great  losses  by  the  inundations  of  the  Peneus.  The  Aleuadse, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  princes  of  Thessaly  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion,  were  natives  of  this  city. 

7.  JiraXj  according  to  Cramer,  to  the  southwest  of  Larissa, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus ;  but,  according  to  Leake, 
to  the  northwest,  and  answering  now  to  Gwiitza.  Atrax  was 
only  ten  Roman  miles  from  Larissa.  It  was  famed  for  its 
green  marble,  known  by  the  name  of  Atracium  Martnor.  8. 
Cranon  or  Crannon^  to  the  southeast  of  Atrax,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  towns  of  this  part  of  Thessaly. 
Its  site  is  near  the  modem  Hadjilar.  Near  Cranon  was  a 
spring,  which  possessed,  according  to  Theophrastus,  the  property 
of  warming  wine  when  mixed  with  it,  and  keeping  it  warm  for 
two  or  three  days.    9.  Scotussa^  to  the  southeast  of  the  preoed- 
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ing,  and  often  noticed  by  ancient  authors.  It  was  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  northwest  of  Pheres,  and  was  on  one  occasion 
treacherously  occupied  and  plundered  by  Alexander,  the  tyrant 
of  that  place.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  modem  Suplz.  Within 
the  territory  of  Scotussa  were  the  heights  of  Cynoscephdkdy  fa- 
mous for  the  victory  gained  there  by  the  consul  T.  Quintins 
Flamininus  over  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  197.  10. 
Phercdy  to  the  southwest  of  the  Lake  Boebets.  Cramer's  map 
less  correctly  places  it  near  the  lake's  southern  extremity.  Its 
site  answers  in  part  to  that  of  the  modern  Velestino.  Phers 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Thessaly, 
and  the  capital  of  Admetus  in  the  heroic  age.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, Jason,  a  native  of  Pheree,  became  master  not  only  of  his 
own  city,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  It  came  not  long 
after  into  the  power  of  another  tyrant,  Alexander,  the  same 
into  whose  hands  Pelopidas  fell  It  passed  subsequently  to  the 
Macedonian  rule.  Strabo  says  that  the  constant  tyranny  under 
which  this  city  labored  hastened  its  decay.  The  fountains  of 
Hyperea  and  Mesms^  celebrated  by  Homer  and  other  poets, 
are  generaUy  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  ancient  citjr. 

3.  PHTHIOTIS. 

I.  According  to  Strabo,  PhtkiotiM  included  all  the  soathern  part  ofTheesaly 
as  far  aa  Mount  (Eta  and  the  Maliac  Gul£  To  the  west  it  bordered  on  Dolopuit 
and  on  the  east  it  reached  the  confines  of  Magnena.  Referring  to  the  geograph- 
ical arrangement  adopted  by  Homer,  we  shall  find  that  he  comprised  within  this 
extent  of  territory  the  districts  of  Phlhia  and  Hellaa  properly  so  called,  and,  gen> 
erally  speaking,  the  dominions  of  Achilles,  together  with  those  of  ProtesUans 
and  Euiypylus. 

II.  Many  of  Homer's  commentatora  hare  imagined  that  Phthia  was  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  divisions  of  HelUu  and  Aehaia,  also  mentioned  by  him ; 
but  other  critics,  as  Strabo  observes,  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  poet  certainly  lead  us  to  adopt  that  notion  in  preference  to  the 
other.  Again,  it  has  been  doubted  whether,  under  the  name  of  Hellas,  Homer 
meant  to  designate  a  tract  of  country  or  a  city.  Those  who  inclined  to  the 
former  opinion  applied  the  term  to  that  portion  of  Thessaly  which  lay  between 
Phartalus  and  Thehts  Phihioika,  while  those  who  contended  ibr  the  latter  iden- 
tified it  with  the  ruins  of  Hellas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Phaisalus,  close  to  the  River 
EnipeuM  and  the  town  of  MelUaa. 

III.  The  Phthiota  were  separated  apparently  from  the  Melians  by  Mount 
Olhryt,  which,  branching  ont  from  the  chain  of  Pindus,  closed  the  great  basin 
of  Thessaly  to  the  south,  and  served,  at  the  same  time,  to  divide  the  waters 
which  flowed  northward  into  the  Peneus  from  those  received  by  the  Sperchius. 
This  mountain  is  often  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity.  At  present  it  is 
known,  according  to  Leake,  by  the  name  of  Mount  lerako.  Poaqueville,  how- 
ever, makes  it  have  the  diflRsrent  appellations  of  HeUtno,  VaribwOf  and  Ooura. 

I  I 
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Places  in  Fhthiotis. 

1.  PharsdluSf  dtojate^  aooprding  to  Strabo,  near  the  "BiYet 
EmpeuSf  and  not  £Bur  bom,  its  junction,  with,  the  Apid&nui^ 
which  afterward  enters  the  Peneus.  The  Enipens  is  now  the 
Fersalitiy  and  the  Apidanns  the  Vlacho  lam.  Phaxsalusr  is 
£unous  in  history  for  ihe  memorable  batde  fonght  in  its  plaim 
between  the  armies  of  CeBsar  and  Pompey,  in.  which  the  former 
was  idotorions.  The  plains,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
tenitory  around  the  city,  was  called  Pharsalia  (^afiaaXia)^ 
whence  tiie  name  of  the  battle.  The  ancient  site  is  marked 
by  the  modem  FSrsala,  Livy  seems  to  make  aidistinotion  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  town,  since  he  speaks  of  a  PcUtBo^Pkar" 
SfiUus.  2.  Eretriaj  between  Pharsalus  and  Pheras,  and  near  the 
modern  Tzangli.  To  the  southwest  of  Eretria  was  Mount 
Narthctciumj  now  NartcMon^  where  Ag^silaus  defeated  a 
strong  body  of  Thessalian  cavalry,  who  attacked  him  on  his 
return  from  Asia  Minor.  Cramer  places  it  too  far  to  the  south-^ 
east  of  Pharsalus.  3.  Ame^  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  situate 
near  Mount  TttdimSj  which  mountain  Leake  places  near  Pet- 
resics^  on  the  Enipeus,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Peneus.  Strabo  affirms  that  Arne  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  BoBotians,  who  had  been  e3q[)elled  from 
their  country  by  the  Pelasgi.  Thucydides,  on  the  contnuy, 
states  that  the  Bceotians  were  expelled  from  Arne  by  the  Thes- 
salians,  and  thus  colonized  Boeotia,  sixty  years  after  the  siege, 
of  Troy.  4.  ThebcB  PhthioticcBj  to  the  east  of  Pharsalus,  and 
near  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Pagascsus^  or  Gulf  of  Volo.  It 
was  called  PhthiotioB^  \x^  distinguish  it  from  the  Bo^tian  city 
of  the  same  name.  In  a  military  point  of  view  its  importance 
was  great,  as  it  commanded  the  avenues  of  Magnesia  and  Thes^ 
saly  from  its  vicinity  to  Demetrias,  Pherce,  and  Pharsalus.  Its 
ruins  are  situate  on  a  height  half  a  mUe  to  the  northeast  of 
Ak'Eetjel^  according  to  Leake. 

5.  Pyrasusy  a  harbor  on  the  9inus  PagassBUs,  just  below 
Pyrrha  Promantorium  now  Ankistriy  and  which  here  termi- 
nates the  Qoast  of  Phthiotis.  Close  to  this  headland  were  two 
rocks  named  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion,  which  preserved  in  their 
appellations  the  tradition  of  the  great  Thessalian  deluge.  6.  De- 
metriumy  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  preceding.     It 
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took  its  name  from  a' temple  of  Demeter  or  Ceres,  whioh  it  con- 
tained, and  must  nbt  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated  city 
of  Demetrtdsj  whi6h  belonged  to  Magnesia.     Proceeding  along 
the  coast  in  a  sbiitH^rly  direction,  we  conie  to  the  River  Ant' 
phrysuSy  celebrieited  by  several  poets  of  antiquity,  and  fabled  to 
have  been  the  stream  on  the  banks  of  which  Apollo  fed  the 
flocks  of  Admetus.     It  is  no^vir  called  the  Armyro,  from  the 
town  of  that  name  on  its  left  bank.     Leake  appears  to  be  in 
error  with  regard  to  it,  and  to  have  mistaken  a  smaller  stream 
for  this  river.     7.  Alos  or  Halos,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Amphrysus,  and  founded  by  Athamas,  whose  memory  was 
here  held  in  the  greatest  veneration.     This  place  was  called  Alos^ 
Phlhioticum  or  Achaicum^  to  distinguish  it  from  another  of 
the  same  name  in  Locris.     8.  Iton^  to  the  west  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  on  the  River  Cuarius  or  Cor  alius.    It  was  celebrated' 
for  a  temple  of  Minerva  ItaniSy  who  was  also  worshipped  under 
the  same  name  in  Boeotia.     Leake  places  the  site  of  this  ciiy 
a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  of  Armyro,     9.  Phyldce^ 
placed  by  Leake  to  the  northwest  of  Iton ;  by  Cramer,  to  the 
southwest  of  Alos.     It  contained  a  temple  consecrated  to  Pro- 
tesilaus,  and  games  were  celebrated  here  in  his  honor.     Its  site, 
according  to  Leake,  is  near  Ghidek.     10.  Larissa  Cremastey 
to  the  south  of  Phylace.     It  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
facing  the  sea,  and  hence  was  called  Cremastey  as  '^  hanging'^ 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  just  mentioned,  which  formed  a  prolon- 
gation of  Mount  Othrys.     This  epithet  served  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  great  Larissa,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  plain. 
Larissa  was  the  capital  of  the  dominions  of  Achilles,  who  is 
hence,  as  some  explain  it,  called  Larissceus  by  Virgil.     The* 
ruins  of  Larissa  Cremaste  are  about  five  or  six  miles  from 
Khamako.     11.  ApMttBy  a  port  just  below  Larissa,  and  now 
Fetio.     The  ancient  name  is  fabled  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  departure  of  the  Argonauts  from  this  place,  when  setting 
out  on  their  Colchian  expedition.     Hence  ^Atperaiy  from  i<l>lfifu. 
The  bay  itself  is  also  called  the  Bay  of  Fetto,     The  promontory 
Postdium  closes  this  bay  to  the  south,  now  Cape  Stauro.     The 
little  island  of  MyonnesuSy  just  below  this  promontory,  is  now 
the  island  of  Argyro. 

12.  Melitcea,  to  the  southwest  of  Iton,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Othrys,  and  near  the  River  Enipeus.     Strabo  informs  us  that 
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its  ancient  name  was  Pffirhaj  and  that  it  boasted  of  possessing 
the  tomb  of  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion.  It  was  also  affirmed  that 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Hellas  were  to  be  seen  about 
ten  stadia  distant  on  the  other  side  of  the  Enipeus.  Leake 
places  its  site  on  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  the 
small  village  of  Keuzlar;  Cramer,  in  the  vicinity  of  Goura, 
which  lies  considerably  south  of  Keuzlar.  13.  Thaumdci,  to 
the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Dhomoko.  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  singularity  of  its  situation,  and 
the  astonishment  produced  on  the  minds  of  travellers  upon  first 
reaching  it  {JdaviuuLoi^  firom  ^avjiaj  "wonder").  "  You  arrive," 
says  Livy,  in  describing  it,  "  after  a  very  difficult  and  rugged 
route  over  hill  and  dale,  when  you  suddenly  open  on  an  im- 
mense plain  like  a  vast  sea,  which  stretches  below  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach."  The  town  was  situated  on  a  lofty  and  per- 
pendicular rock,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  strengUi. 
Dodwell  says  that  the  view  from  Dhomoko  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  and  extensive  that  he  ever  beheld. 

4.  DOLOPIA. 

I.  Trb  ancient  Dolopians  appear  to  have  been  early  established  in  that  south- 
western angle  of  Thessaly  fonned  by  the  chain  of  Pindos  on  one  side,  and 
Mount  Othiys  branching  ont  of  it  on  the  other.  By  the  latter  mountain  they 
were  separated  from  the  JEnianes,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Sperchius,  while  to  the  west  they  bordered  on  the  Phthiote,  with  whom 
they  were  connected  as  eariy  as  the  siege  of  Troy.  This  we  learn  from  Homer, 
who  represents  Phceniz,  the  Dolopian  leader,  as  accompanying  Achilles  thither 
in  the  double  capacity  of  preceptor  and  ally. 

II.  Xenophon,  at  a  later  period,  enumerates  the  Dolopians  among  the  subjects 
of  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherse.  We  afterward  tnd  Dolopia  a  frequent  subject  of 
contention  between  the  ^tolians,  who  had  extended  their  dominion  to  the  bor- 
ders of  this  district,  and  the  kings  of  Macedon.  It  was  finally  conquered  by 
Perseus,  the  last  Macedonian  monarch. 

Places  in  Dolopia. 

These  were  few  in  number,  and  of  little  note.  We  may 
mention,  1.  Ctim^ne  or  Ctemene,  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all.  Stephanus  mentions  the  tradition  of  its  having  been 
oeded  by  Peleus,  father  of  Achilles,  to  Phoenix,  Livy  gives 
the  form  of  the  name  oorruptly  as  Ci/inine,  It  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  near  the  northwestern  shore  of  the  Lake  Xpnias, 
now  the  Lake  of  Taukli,  and  the  name  Ctemeno  is  still  at- 
tached to  a  site  in  this  quarter.    2.  Phatachthia^  to  the  north- 
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west  of  Ctimene,  and  now  Falaclia.  3.  SosthCnis^  to  the  west 
of  the  preoeding,  said  still  to  retain  its  name,  and  near  the 
sonroes  of  the  River  Phoenix,  now  the  EmicassoSj  and  a  trihu- 
tary  of  the  Apidanus.  4.  MetropdltSj  to  the  north  of  the  pre- 
oeding aooording  to  Cramer,  bnt  some  distance  to  the  north- 
west aooording  to  Leake.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
place  of  the  same  name  in  Estieeotis. 

5.  MAGNESIA. 

I.  Thb  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Magnesia  to  that  Darrow  portion  of  Thessa^ 
which  is  confined  between  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and  the  Sinns  Pagaseus  to 
the  north  and  south,  and  between  the  chain  of  Ossa  and  the  sea  on  the  west  and 
east.  The  people  of  this  district  were  called  Magneta,  and  appear  to  have  been 
in  possession  of  it  from  the  most  remote  period. 

II.  Among  the  mountains  in  this  district  may  be  mentioned,  1.  Mount  HomSUt 
the  extreme  point  of  Magnesia  to  the  north.  It  was  probably  a  portion  of  the 
chain  of  Ossa,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithae,  and  a  fiiTorite  haant  of  Pan.  From  Pausanias  we  learn  that 
it  was  extremely  fertile,  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  fonntains.  One  of 
these  was  apparently  the  Libethrian  fountain,  spoken  of  by  Pliny  and  Lycophron. 
Strabo  says  that  Mount  Homole  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and  Apollo- 
nins  describes  it  as  close  to  the  sea.-  8.  Mount  Otta,  named  by  the  modem 
Greeks  KiisovOf  and  extending  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus  along  the 
Magnesian  coast  to  the  chain  of  Pelion.  It  was  supposed  that  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus were  once  united,  but  that  an  earthquake  had  rent  them  asunder,  thus  form- 
ing, as  already  remarked,  the  vale  or  defile  of  Tempo.  This  locality,  too,  was 
famous  in  the  legends  of  poetry,  the  giants,  in  their  attempt  to  scale  the  heavens, 
having  sought  to  pile  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  3.  Mount 
Pilion,  whose  principal  summit  rises  behind  IoIcom  and  Ormenium,  forms  a  chain 
of  some  extent  from  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  Boebe'is,  where  it 
unites  with  one  of  the  ramifications  of  Ossa,  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Mag- 
nesia. Homer  alludes  to  this  mountain  as  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Centaurs, 
who  were  ejected  by  the  Lapithae.  It  was,  however,  more  especially  the  haunt 
of  Chiron,  whose  cave,  as  Dicaearchus  relates,  occupied  the  highest  point  of  the 
mountain.  Euripides  and  other  poets  speak  of  the  forests  of  Pelion.  On  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  mountain  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Actcus, 
to  which  a  troop  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the  city  of  DemdrioM  asoended  eveiy 
year,  at  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  by  appointment  of  the  priest,  and  such  was 
the  cold  experienced  on  the  summit  that  they  wore  the  thickest  woollen  fleeces 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Leake  makes  the 
modern  name  of  Pelion  Mount  Pletsidhi. 

Places  in  Magnesia. 

1.  Ham&liumj  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Homole j  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Peneus.  It  s^ood  probably  near  the  modem  Fteri^ 
where  is  now  the  convent  of  St.  Demetrius.  2.  Mi/rte,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  mentioned  by  Soy  lax.  3.  EurpmifUBj 
below  the  preceding,  and  also  on  the  coast    4.  EhizuSy  south 
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of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  coa^.  Its  rqJxi/B  are  a  little  to  tbe 
south  of  Cape  Pozij  and  oiose  to  the  yiUfi^  of  that  name. 
5.  Melibwaj  on  the  coast,  a  litUe  to  the  i^utb,  and  assigned  l^y 
Homer  to  Philootetes.  liyy  places  it  at  t^  pa^  of  Moiwt 
Ossa,  in  that  part  which  stretches  toward  l^e  plains  of  Theas^y 
above  Demetrias.  Leake  ^xjds  its  site  a|;  ^  p)aoe  called  Casirif 
not  far  beyond  Dhematdy  where  now  exists  only  a  monastery 
of  St.  John  Theologos.  6.  Lac&reaj  to  the  northwest  of  the 
preceding,  and  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Boebeis.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  nymph  Corcmis,  the  mother  of  J&amla^ 
pius.  Thja  Lake  Boebeis  i^  now  the  iiakje  of  Carla.  7.  iliny- 
fus,  southwest  of  Melibcea,  and  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
8.  CasthamBay  (xi  the  coast  below  Melitea^  and  noticed  by 
S[erodotus  in  his  aooount  of  the  stofm  expe^ieiic^  ]t^y  the  fle^t 
of  Xerxes  off  this  ooast.  According  to  some,  the  chestnut  (cas^ 
tanea)j  a  tree  still  abounding  on  the  eastern  side  of  Pelion,  de- 
rived its  appellation  from  thje  pame  of  this  town,  ^  Greek  an4 
Latin.  The  truth,  however,  is  probably  t\m  other  way,  that 
the  town  took  its  name  from  the  tree.  Leake  makes  the  mod* 
em  name  Port  Tamnkhari. 

9.  Thaumdcia^  to  the  south  of  Castbanse^,  an4  belonging  tp 
the  dominions  of  Philootetes.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
TAaunMci  of  Phthiotis.  10.  MagnesiOy  supposed  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  lower  part  pf  the  pidninsul^,  near  %he  Pagassean 
^If.  Cramer  plaoes^  it  too  high  up.  Leake  makes  it  corre- 
spond to  the  modem  ArgnlasU.  11.  OrmSnium^  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Pagasean  gulf,  and  northwest  of  thp  preceding.  It 
^vas  an  ancient  city,  and  is  ^le^tiQned  by  Homer.  It  was  said 
by  some  to  have  been  the  birtb-plaoe  of  Phoenix,  the  preceptor 
of  Achilles.  It  sank  in  importance  after  the  fpunding  of  De- 
metrias,  from  which  it  was  oply  twenty-^eyen  stfidia  distf^it. 
12.  lolcosj  a  short  distanoe  to  the  northwest,  and  a  city  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  as  the  birth- 
place of  Jason  and  his  ancestors.  Pindar  places  it  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Pelion,  and  near  the  small  riy^r  Anaurus^  in  which 
Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  his  sands^l.  The  plao^  was  ruined 
by  the  founding  of  Demetrias  in  ;ts  i^pamediate  vicinity.  Iq 
Strabo's  time  the  town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  neighboring 
shore  still  retained  the  name  of  lolcos.  13.  Pagd^CBj  the  port 
of  loloos,  and  afterward  of  Pherae.    It  was  said  by  some  to  b#yflf 
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derived  its  name  from  the  ciroumstance  of  the  Argo's  having 
been  built  here  {tlayaoal,  from  nijywfu) ;  bat  Strabo  is  of  opinion 
•that  it  rather  owed  its  ^ipellation  to  the  numerous  springs 
which  were  found  in  its  vkinity  {Uayaa^j  from  nayaC).  Its 
Bite  is  nearly  oooupied'^by  the  present  castle  of  Volo,  PagasGB 
gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Pctgasteus^  now  the  Gulf  of  Volo. 
14.  Demetrias^  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest  of  Pagasae, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  Demetrius  PoUooroetes,  who  founded 
it  about  290  B.C.  It  derived  its  population  in  tiie  first  instance, 
as  Strabo  reports^  from  the  neighbcnring  towns  of  Nelia,  Pagase^ 
Qrmenium,  Rhizus,  Sepias,  01i2on)  &o.,  all  tvbioh  were  finally 
included  within  its  territory.  It  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  of  Thessaly,  and,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
was  allowed  to  rank  among  the  principal  fortresses  of  Greece. 
It  was,  in  fact,  most  advantageously  placed  for  defending  th6 
approaches  to  the  defile  of  Tempo,  as  well  on  the  side  of  the 
plains  as  on  that  of  the  mountains.  Its  maritime  situation 
also,  both  from  its  proximity  to  the  island  of  Buboea,  Attica^ 
and  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Cydades,  and  the  opposite  shores  of 
Asia,  rendered  it  a  most  important  acquisition  to  the  sovereigns 
of  Macedonia.  Hence  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  is  said  to 
have  turned  it  (me  of  the  chains  of  Greece.  Demetrias,  accord- 
ing to  Leake,  occupied  the  southern  or  maritime  face  of  a  height 
now  called  Goritza^  which  projects  from  the  coast  of  Magnesia, 
between  two  and  three  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  middle  of 
Volo. 

IMALtiNSBS. 

I.  Tri  Mduuut  ol  UffXtetc,  as  they  are  called  by  Attic  writers,  or  Maliaiu, 
MoAiec^,  according  to  the  Doric  form,  which  was  doubtleaa  their  own  dialect, 
were  the  most  southern  tribe  belonging  to  Thesaaly.  They  oocapied  principally 
the  shores  of  the  gulf  to  which  they  communicated  their  name,  the  ^iittu  Ma- 
tiaeuMf  now  the  Gulf  of  Zeiioun,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Straits  of  Tbermopyle,  and  to  the  valley  of  the  Sperchius,  a  little  above  itft 
entrance  into  the  sea. 

II.  According  to  Herodotus,  their  countiy  was  chiefly  flat  In  some  parts  the 
plains  were  extensive,  in  others  narrow,  being  confined  on  one  side  by  the  Ma- 
lian  Gulf;  and  toward  the  land  by  the  lofty  and  inaccessible  mountains  of  Tra- 
cbinia. 

III.  Thucydides  divides  the  Melians  into  three  diflferent  tribes,  which  be  names 
Paralii,  Hierensest  and  Traehinii.  The  first  were  so  called  from  their  dwelling 
along  the  sea-coast,  the  last  from  their  being  the  occupants  of  the  Trachinum 
district.    The  HienmeM  are  supposed  to  have  been  priest-nobles. 
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Places  among  the  Malienses. 

1.  Anticyra^  at  the  mouth  of  the  SperchiuSy  and  famed  for 
its  hellebore,  so  muoh  recommended  by  the  ancient  physicians 
as  a  cure  for  insaniiy .  It  most  not  be  confounded  with  another 
Antioyra,  which  also  produced  hellebore,  situate  in  Phocis,  on 
the  Sinus  Corinthiaous.  The  Biyer  Sperohius  has  already  been 
mentioned  (page  481).  2.  Lamiay  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, about  thirty  stadia  from  the  Sperchius,  and  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Malian  cities.  It  is  celebrated  in  his- 
tory as  the  principal  scene  of  the  war  which  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Macedonians  under  Antipater,  and  the  Athenians 
with  other  confederate  Gbreeks,  commanded  by  Leosthenes; 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Lamiac  war.  Antipater,  having  been  defeated  in  the 
first  instance,  retired  to  Lamia,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the 
allies ;  but  he  afterward  contrived  to  escape  from  this  place, 
and  retire  to  the  north  of  Thessaly.  The  site  of  Lamia  is  sup* 
posed  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Zeitmmj  which,  as  already 
remarked,  gives  name  now  to  the  ancient  Sinus  McUiacus, 

On  crossing  the  Sperchius  we  enter  into  the  Traohinian  dis- 
trict, which  took  its  name  from,  3.  The  town  of  Trachis  or 
Trachin^  known  to  Homer,  and  assigned  by  him  to  Achilles, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  Melian  territory.  It  was  here 
that  Hercules  retired  after  having  committed  an  involuntary 
murder,  as  we  learn  from  Sophocles,  who  has  made  it  the  scene 
of  one  of  his  deepest  tragedies.  The  town  took  its  name  from 
the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the  country.  4.  Her- 
aclea  Trachinia^  about  six  stadia  to  the  east  of  Trachis.  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  the  LaoedsBmonians,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  426,  at  the  request  of  the  Tra- 
ohinians,  who  were  harassed  by  the  mountaineers  of  CBta,  sent 
a  colony  into  their  country.  These,  jointly  with  the  Trachini- 
ans,  built  a  town,  to  which  the  name  of  Heraclea  was  given, 
distant  about  sixty  stadia  from  Thermopylse,  and  twenty  from 
the  sea.  It  became  in  time  a  flourishing  city,  especially  under 
the  ^tolians,  who  sometimes  held  their  general  council  within 
its  walls.  The  vestiges  of  this  city  may  still  be  traced  on  a 
high  flat  on  the  roots  of  Mount  CBta. 

Leaving  Heraclea,  we  come  to  the  celebrated  defile  of  Ther^^ 
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moppl(Bj  formed  by  a  morass  of  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the 
clifTs  of  Momit  GBta  on  the  other.  The  word  ThermopyltB 
(eepfjuil  Uvkaij  "  Warm  Gates  or  Paws")  denotes  both  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  defile,  and  also  the  vicinity  of  oertain  warm 
springs.  In  the  immediate  vioinity  of  Anthila,  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mighty  and  prolonged  ridge  of  CEta  approached  so 
dose  to  the  Maliac  Golf,  or,  at  least,  to  an  inaccessible  morass 
which  formed  the  edge  of  the  gulf,  as  to  leave  no  more  than  one 
single  wheel-track  between.  This  narrow  entrance  formed  the 
western  gate  of  Thermopylaa.  At  some  little  distance,  seem- 
ingly about  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  the  same  close  conjunction 
between  the  mountain  and  the  sea  was  repeated,  thus  forming 
the  eastern  gate  of  Thermopylee,  not  far  from  the  first  town  of 
the  Locrians,  called  Alpini.  The  space  between  these  two 
gates  was  wider  and  more  open,  but  it  was  distinguished,  and 
is  still  distinguished,  by  its  abundant  flow  of  thermal  springs^ 
salt  and  sulphureous.  This  copious  supply  of  mineral  water 
spread  its  mud  and  deposited  its  crust  over  all  the  adjacent 
ground ;  and  the  Phocians  had  designedly  endeavored  so  to  con- 
duct the  water  as  to  render  the  pass  utterly  impracticable,  at 
the  same  time  building  a  wall  across  it,  near  to  the  western 
gate.  They  had  done  this  in  order  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of 
the  Thessalians.  It  was  at  ThermopylsB  that  Leonidas  and  his 
little  band  of  heroes  withstood  the  attack  of  the  inmiense  host 
of  Xerxes,  and  nobly  died  in  defending  the  pass.  The  Greeks 
stationed  themselves  at  the  wall  erected  by  the  Phocians,  and 
were  only  overcome  when  a  body  of  Persians  had  got  in  their 
rear  by  a  circuitous  path  over  the  mountains.  The  name  of 
this  path,  as  well  as  that  of  this  part  of  the  mountain  itself,  was 
Anop(Ba.  The  modern  name  of  (Eta  is  Katavothra.  The 
highest  summit,  according  to  Livy,  was  named  Callidrdmus. 
It  was  occupied  by  Cato  with  a  body  of  troops  in  the  battle 
fought  at  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae  between  the  Romans  under 
Acilius  Glabrio,  and  the  army  of  Antiochus ;  and,  owing  to 
this  manoeuvre,  the  latter  was  entirely  routed.  At  the  present 
day,  CEta  and  Sperohius  form  the  boundary  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Greece  in  this  quarter ;  but  the  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try has  undergone  a  considerable  change  since  the  days  of  Le- 
onidas. Thermopyls  no  longer  exists  as  a  pass,  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  hot  springs,  it  could  not  be  identified  with  the  an- 
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oient  plaoe.    The  sea,  instead  of  bordeiriBg  the  defile,  is  now 
at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  it 

7.  ANIANES. 

L  Thb  JEniSfut  or  Eniinea  were  a  Theasaliftn  tribe,  apparently  of  great  an- 
tiquity, bat  of  unceitain  origin,  whoae  frequent  migratione  haye  been  alhided  to 
by  more  than  one  writer  of  antiquity,  but  by  none  more  than  Plutarch  in  hia 
Greek  Questione.  He  states  that  they  occupied,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Do- 
rian Plain ;  after  which  they  wandered  to  the  borders  of  Epirus,  and  finaUy 
settled  in  the  uf^r  valley  of  the  Sperchius. 

II.  Their  antiquity  and  importance  are  attested  by  the  foot  of  their  bekmgiiig 
to  the  Amphictyonic  council.  At  a  later  period  we  find  them  joining  other  Gre- 
cian communi^s  against  Macedonia,  in  the  confederacy  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Lamiac  war.  But  in  Strabo's  time  they  had  nearly  disappeared,  faaTiag  been 
exterminated,  as  that  author  reports,  by  the  ^toliana  aiid  Atham&nea,  upon 
whose  territories  they  bordered.   . 

Plaoes  among  the  ^nianes. 

1.  Hpp&ta^  their  prinoipal  to\vn,  on  a  rising  gronnd  or  slope 
a  Uttle  distance  from  the  lower  bank  of  the  Sperchins.  Leake 
makes  its  site  correspond  to  that  of  the  modem  Neopatra,  called 
by  the  Turks  Badrajik.  Cramer  places  it  at  Casiritza,  in  the 
vidnity  of  Neopatra.  The  women  of  Hypata  were  famed  for 
their  skill  in  magic.  2.  SperchicBy  as  its  name  implies,  was 
situated  near  the  Sperchius,  and  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  iStolians.  Cramer  plaoes  it  to  the  northwesit  of  Hypata, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

Mount  TymphrestuSj  from  which  the  Sperchius  was  said  to 
derive  its  source,  closed  the  valley  of  the  ^nianes  to  the  west, 
and  thus  separated  them  from  the  Athamdnes  and  the  small 
district  of  Aperantia,  The  modern  name  of  this  mountain  is, 
according  to  Leake,  Velukhi, 

2.  ACARNANIA. 
(A.)    Namb  akp  Boundabibb. 

I.  Thb  Acamanians  ('Aicapvdvec)  are  never  mentioned  by 
Homer,  though  their  neighbors  and  brethren,  the  ^tolians,  are ; 
and  this  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  name  of  Acamanians, 
as  the  name  of  a  people,  is  not  so  old  as  the  time  of  Homer. 
They  belonged  probably,  at  least  in  part,  to  an  old  and  widely- 
difiused  race  called  the  Leleges,  and,  by  gradual  intermixture 
with  Hellenic  stock,  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  Greek  people. 
In  the  course  of  time  they  formed  a  kind  of  union  and  civil  polity^ 
which  Aristotle  thought  worth  describing ;  but  his  work  is  lost. 
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n.  Aoarnania  was  bounded  on  the  wast  and  southwest  by 
tiie  Mare  Ionium^  or  Ionian  Sea ;  on  the  north  by  the  Sinus 
AmbrdcitiSy  or  Gulf  of  Arta  ;  on  t^e  northeast  by  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Agrmi  and  Amphilochi. 

The  eastern  boundary  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  In  the 
time  of  Thuoydides,  it  extended  east  of  the  River  Achelous,  and 
encroached  upon  the  territory  which  seemed  the  property  of  the 
^tolians.  Under  the  Romans,  howeyer,  or  somewhat  earlier, 
tiie  Aohelous  was  made  the  dividing  line. 

jn.  Acarnania  finally  became  part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Epirus.  Its  modem  name  is  Carleli^  or  Carnia^  the  latter 
being  an  evident  ocnrruption  of  the  ancient  name. 

IV,  As  the  history  of  the  AgrcH  and  Amphilochi  is  chiefly 
ponneoted  with  that  of  Acama^ai  we  may  incl^de  them  in  the 
description  of  this  xsoontry. 

(B.)    4>9P«i07orT«s  Courts Ty&c. 

I.  AoABMAjriA,  like  ^tolia,  was  a  mountainous  land,  but  its 
hills,  clothed  with  thick  forests,  were  less  Icrfty  and  rugged. 
7J[}e  valleys  of  both  countries  contained  extensive  lakes,  sur- 
rounded by  rich  pastures.  Modem  travellers  in  like  manner 
represent  the  interior  as  covered  with  forests,  and  mountains 
of  no  great  elevation,  but  wild  and  deserted,  while  the  valleys 
are  still  filled  witii  several  lakes. 

n.  The  Aoamanians,  like  tiie  ^tolians,  were  a  semi-bar- 
barous people,  who  possessed  none  of  the  taste  and  refinement 
which  belonged  to  the  more  civilized  portion  of  the  Grecian 
race.  Thuoydides  testifies  that  in  his  time  they  still  retained 
much  of  the  rude  and  primitive  mode  of  living  which  generally 
prevailed  in  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  history. 

(C.)    Skbtob  of  Aoaekaniar  Hibtort. 

I.  Thuotdides  (who  wrote  during  the  Peloponnesian  w;^r^  which  commenced 
B.C.  481)  is  the  earliest  extant  writer  that  gives  us  any  exact  information  about 
^  people  called  Acamanians,  iobabitiog  the  conntxy  which  we  have  called  Acar« 
nania.  The  Acamanian  confederacy  is  first  presented  tp  our  notice  as  leagued 
with  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  motive  which  seems  to  have 
brought  about  this  alliance  was  principally  the  enmity  subsisting  between  the 
Acamanians  and  the  republic  of  Ambracia. 

II.  The  Acamanians  proved  valuable  allies  to  the  Athenians  in  this  struggle, 
successfully  opposing  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Ambraciots  and  Peloponne- 
elans,  and  effectnally  checking  all  the  efforts  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  this 
quarter.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  their  country  was  ravaged  by  Ages* 
ihuis,  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  Acamanians  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 
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ni.  From  this  period  little  ie  known  of  the  Acarnanian  republic,  until  the 
affairs  of  Greece  became  blended  with  Roman  politics.  We  find,  howoTer,  that 
it  suffered  considerably  from  a  coalition  formed  by  Alexander  of  Epirus  and  the 
^tolians.  Polybius  states  that  on  this  occasion  the  Acamanians  lost  seyeral 
towns,  which  were  diyided  between  the  two  conspiring  parties.  Indeed,  as 
the  iEtolians  increased  in  power  and  importance,  they  became  more  formidable 
and  troublesome  neighbors  to  the  Acamanians ;  and  the  latter  were  frequently 
compelled  to  apply  for  succour  to  the  Achaeans,  and  to  Philip,  the  second  king 
of  Macedon. 

IV.  It  was  their  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  house  of  Macedon,  and  their 
hatred  of  the  i£tolians,  which  caused  them  to  reject  the  OTOitures  of  Q.  Fla- 
mininus,  the  Roman  commander ;  bat  on  the  siege  and  capture  of  Leuauy  their 
principal  town,  and  the  total  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynoscephilae,  the  whole  nation 
finally  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

y.  The  AmphUdchi,  to  whom  we  have  ahready  referred,  occupied  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  and  the  mountainous  country  north  of  the  Agrai, 
Like  the  latter,  they  were  ranked  rather  with  the  barbarians  than  the  Greeks ; 
but  Strabo  seems  to  class  them  with  the  tribes  of  Epirotic,  not  with  those  of 
^tolian  origin.  They  at  length  formed  part,  however,  of  the  25tolian  republic, 
when  that  people  had  so  greatly  increased  their  territory,  and  were  afterward 
conquered  by  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius ;  but,  on  the  recoTcry  of  Athamania  from 
that  prince,  they  were  again  attached  to  ^tolia.    Their  only  town  was  Aigos. 

YI.  The  Agr€Bi  appear  from  Thucydides  to  have  been  independent  of  the 
Acarnanian  confederacy  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At 
a  subsequent  period,  however,  they  are  said  to  have  been  conquered  by  the 
Acamanians  and  Athenians. 

(D.)    Plaois  in  Acabnanxa,  dtc. 

1.  ActiuMj  a  point  of  land  at  the  entranoe  of  the  Sinns  Am- 
bracius, deriving  it?  chief  importance  from  the  sea-fight  which 
took  place  near  it,  in  what  is  now  the  Bay  ofPrevesaj  between 
Octavianus  and  Antony,  when  the  latter  was  totally  defeated. 
The  conqueror,  to  commemorate  his  victory,  beautified  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  which  stood  at  Actium,  and  erected  Nicapd^ 
lis  J  or  "  the  City  of  Victory,"  on  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf, 
in  Epirus.  The  exact  site  of  Actium  has  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, some  placing  it  at  La  Puntay  and  others  at  Azio,  The 
best  recent  teavellers  and  geographers  are  in  favor  of  the  former. 
B'Anville,  who  advocates  the  latter,  was  misled  by  the  modem 
name  AziOy  which  is  merely  a  Venetian  term,  probably  given 
through  some  misunderstanding  as  regards  the  true  site.  On 
D'Anville's  map,  therefore,  and  those  that  are  copied  from  it, 
Actium  should  have  the  place  of  Anactorium.  2.  Anact&riumj 
more  within  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  and  to  the  southeast  of  Ac- 
tium. Its  site,  according  to  Leake,  corresponds  to  that  of  Aghu 
o8  PeiroSf  and  not  to  La  Punta^  as  D'Anville  maintains.     It 
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was  colonized  originally  by  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthiansi 
the  latter  of  whom  finally  obtained  sole  possession  of  it.  These 
were  subsequently,  however,  ejected  by  the  Acarnanians  and 
Athenians.  Anactorium  ceased  to  exist  when  Augustus  trans- 
ferred its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis.  3.  Argos  Amphildchicum,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Amphilochi,  and  on  the  River  Inachus  now 
the  Ariadha.  It^  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Argos  in  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, led,  according  to  some,  by  Amphilochus,  son  of  Am- 
phiaraus,  on  his  return  from  Troy ;  according  to  others,  by  his 
brother  Alcmseon.  The  inhabitants,  having  experienced  many 
calamities,  admitted  their  neighbors,  the  Ambraciots,  into  their 
society.  These,  however,  subsequently  gained  the  ascendency, 
and  expelled  the  original  inhabitants,  who  thereupon  applied 
for  aid  to  the  Acarnanians.  The  latter^  in  conjunction  with 
the  Athenians,  recovered  Argos  by  force,  afler  which  the  place 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  joint  possession  of  the  Amphilo- 
chians  and  Acarnanians.  Many  years  after  it  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  ^tolians.  Argos,  at  a  later  period,  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  the  colony  of  Nicopolis,  and  became  itself 
deserted.     Leake  places  the  site  at  Neokhdriy  near  Vlikha, 

4.  Olp(B,  a  fortified  post  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  where 
the  Acarnanians  held  a  court  of  justice,  and  where  a  decisive 
victory  was  gained  by  the  Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians 
over  the  Ambraciots  and  Peloponnesians.  Leake  places  the 
site  of  Olpse  at  Arapi  or  in  its  vicinity.  5.  Mprtuntium,  a  little 
distance  below  Actium,  and  on  a  salt-water  lake  of  the  same 
name.  The  lake  is  now  the  lagoon  of  Vulkaria.  6.  EcMnuSj 
to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  a  town  of  considerable  importance, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  colonies  on  this  coast.  It  stood  on  a 
mountain,  removed  from  the  sea,  and  appears  to  answer  now 
to  Ai  Vasili, 

7.  Leucas  or  Leucadia  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding. 
This  projection  of  land  once  formed  part  of  the  continent,  but 
was  afterward  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  cut, 
and  became,  as  it  now  is,  an  island,  the  modem  name  of  which 
is  Santa  Maura,  or  Lefkadha.  The  cut  itself,  three  stadia 
in  length,  was  called  Dioryctos,  and  the  passage  through  waa 
somewhat  intricate  on  account  of  the  shallows.  These  were 
marked  out  by  stakes  fixed  at  certain  intervals.  Strabo  says 
that  in  his  time  the  Dioryctos  was  crossed  by  a  bridge.     Ac- 
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oording  to  Pliny,  the  earlier  name  of  the  peninsula  was  Neritis. 
It  was  first  oolonized  by  a  body  of  Corinthians,  to  whom  Strabo 
ascribes  the  catting  of  the  channel.  This  work,  however,  must 
have  been  posterior  to  the  time  of  Thucydides,  who  describes 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  as  having  been  conveyed  across  the 
isthmas  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  city  of  Leucas  was 
situate,  according  to  Livy,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  narrow 
strait  which  separated  the  island  from  the  mEiin  land.  The 
same  writer  states  that  it  was  the  principal  town  of  Acamania. 
Leake  fixes  the  site  at  Amaankhi.  8.  Neficum^  to  the  south 
of  the  city  of  Leucas,  and  in  the  same  peninsula  or  island.  It 
was  probably  the  oldest  town  in  the  Leucadian  peninsula,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  having  been  taken  by  Laertes  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy.  9.  The  southernmost  extremity  of 
Leucas  was  called  Leucdte  Promontoriuntj  now  Cape  DucaiOj 
and  received  its  ancient  name,  according  to  Strabo,  from  the 
White  color  of  the  rock.  It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the 
lover's  leap.  Sappho  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  first  to  try  the- 
remedy  of  this  leap,  when  enamored  of  Phaon.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  promontory  was  a  temple  of  Apollo;  and  every  year, 
on  the  festival  of  the  god,  it  was  customary  to  hurl  from  the 
cliff  some  condemned  criminal  as  an  expiatory  victim.  Feath- 
ers and  even  birds  were  fastened  to  each  side  of  his  person,  in 
order  to  break  his  fall ;  a  number  of  boatmen  were  also  stationed 
below,  ready  to  receive  him  in  their  skiffs,  and,  if  they  succeeded 
in  saving  him,  he  was  conveyed  out  of  the  Leucadian  territory. 
Returning  to  the  Acarnanian  coast  after  quitting  Leucas, 
we  find,  10.  Palcerus,  near  the  modern  Zavedra,  11.  Sollium^ 
now  Selavenay  a  Corinthian  settlement.  12.  AsMcus,  below 
Crithote  Promontorium,  now  Cape  CandilL  Its  site  is  thought 
to  correspond  to  the  modern  Tragamesti,  It  was  the  chief 
maritime  city  northward  of  (Eniadie,  near  the  Echinades. 
13.  (Eniad(Bf  near  the  liiouth  of  the  Achelous,  or  AspropotamOy 
a  little  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  marshes,  caused  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  river,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great 
strength.  It  was  made  still  stronger,  however,  by  Philip,  son 
of  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  who,  aware  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  occupation  of  a  place  so  favorably  situ- 
ated with  respect  to  the  Peloponnesus,  fortified  the  citadel, 
and  inclosed  within  a  wall  both  the  port  and  arsenal.     The 


anoient  site  corresponds,  aooording  to  Leake,  to  ttiat  of  3Vt- 
kardho,    Cramer  is  in  favor  of  Oardako. 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Axshelona  were  the  islands  called 
Echinddes^  many  in  number,  bat  which,  in  process  of  time,  have 
for  the  most  part  become  connected  with  the  land  by  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  the  muddy  waters  of  the  river.  These  rocks, 
as  they  should  rather  be  termed,  were  known  to  Homer,  wha 
mentions  them  as  being  inhabited,  and  a3  having  sent  a  force 
to  Troy  under  the  command  of  Meges,  a  distinguished  warrior 
of  the  Iliad.  Dtdichium^  as  it  appears^  was  the  principal  one. 
of  these  islands,  and  its  name  occurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Odyssey,  as  being  well  peopled  and  extensive.  Its  situation  has 
never  been  determined  by  either  ancient  or  modem  critics.  The 
modem  Petalay  being  the  largest  of  the  Echinades,  and  pos- 
sessing the  advantage  of  two  well-sheltered  harbors,  seems  to 
have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  the  anoient  Dulichium. 
The  group  of  the  Echinades  is  now  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Curzolari. 

Having  terminated  our  deecription  of  the  Aoamanian  coast, 
we  will  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. 1.  Ascending  the  Aohelous,  we  find  on  its  right  bank 
JSma^  the  remains  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Pakeo  CcUouna. 
2.  Strntus^  higher  up  the  Aohelous,  and  also  on  tiie  right  bank 
of  the  stream.  It  was  the  principal  city  of  Acarnania,  and  often 
mentioned  in  history.  Leake  places  the  site  at  the  village  of 
Suravigli.  3.  Phytia  or  Phwtic^  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre* 
ceding,  and  deriving  its  name,  according  to  Stephanus,  itom 
Phoetius,  son  of  Alcmeeon.  Leake  places  its  site  at  Porta. 
4.  Medeauj  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  a  plaoe  of  con^ 
siderable  note.  It  was  famed  for  the  siege  which  it  stood  on 
one  occasion  against  the  ^tolians.  Leake  thinks  that  the 
mins  near  Katuna  are  those  of  this  anoient  city* 

Islands  off  the  Coast  of  Aoarnania. 

These  are,  1.  Hhiea,  2.  CephalUma.  a  Zatyntkut,  4.  TeUboa  or  T^pAMS 
IntuUB,  These  now  fonn  pait  of  what  are  tenned  the  Ionian  UUmdM.  The  • 
whole  nomber  of  islands  composing  the  Ionian  Republic  or  Confederation  is 
seven,  namely,  Corfut  the  ancient  Corcyra ;  TheM^  the  ancient  Ithaca ;  Ceph* 
oloiiM,  the  ancient  Cephallenia ;  Zokyniho  or  ZanU^  the  ancient  Zacynthns ; 
StmtL  MaurOf  the  ancient  Lencas ;  Paxo,  the  ancient  Paxos ;  and  CerigOf  the 
andent  Cythixa.    They  are  all  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
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L  ITHACA. 

Ithaca,  now  Theaki,  lay  directly  south  of  Leacadia,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  six  miles.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  natiye  island  of  Ulysses.  Its  extent, 
however,  as  given  by  ancient  authorities,  does  not  correspond  with  modem 
computation.  Dicsarchus  describes  it  as  narrow,  and  measuring  eighty  stadia, 
meaning  probably  in  length ;  but  Strabo  affirms  in  circumference ;  which  is  very 
wide  of  the  truth,  since  it  is  not  less  than  thirty  miles  in  circuit  Its  length  is 
nearly  seventeen  miles,  but  its  breadth  not  more  than  four.  The  island  through* 
out  was  rugged  and  mountainous,  as  we  learn  from  more  than  one  passage  of 
the  Odyssey. 

OB8.  Some  modem  aeholm  hare  raised  doubts  whe&er  the  modem  7%eaki  be  the  Ithaea  of 
ttie  Odytsey  or  not  The  question  is  dlfeossed  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  Pietarial  BImorf  pf 
QrouXf  p.  272,  ieqq.  According  to  Sir  W.  GeU,  the  Venetian  geographers  have  in  a  great  degree 
contributed  to  raise  doubts  concerning  the  identity  of  die  modem  with  tiie  ancient  Itfaac^  bj 
giving  in  their  charts  the  name  oiValdi  Oamfon  to  Ois  island.  That  name^  howerer,  is  totaUar 
unknown  in  the  country  itself  where  the  isle  is  inyariably  called  Ithaca  by  the  upper  classeSi  and 
Theaki  by  the  lower.  It  has  been  asserted  tiut  Ithaca  is  too  inconsiderate  a  rock  to  have  pro- 
duced any  ccmtingent  of  ships  which  could  entitle  its  king  to  so  miich.ooiMideratioa  among  tt0 
neighboring  isles ;  yet  the  unriralled  excellence  of  its  port  has  in  modem  times  created  a  fleeC 
of  fifty  vessels  of  afl  denominations,  which  trade  to  every  part  of  fee  Mediterranean.  (GWsOe- 
ograpkjl  and  AnUgMu  ofjtkaca,  p.  30.) 

The  highest  and  most  remarkable  mountain  in  the  island  is  that  so  often 
alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Neritos.  According  to  Dodwell,  the  modem  name 
is  Anoi,  which  means  **  lofty ;"  he  observes,  also,  that  the  forests  spoken  of  by 
Homer  have  disappeared ;  it  is  at  present  bare  and  barren,  producing  nothing 
but  stunted  evergreens  and  aromatic  plants.  Leake  speaks  of  the  village  of 
Arwi,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  There  was  another  mountain,  to  which  the 
poet  applies  the  name  of  Niiion  (N^tov).  Leake  supposes  this  to  be  the  present 
mountain  of  Osoi. 

It  is  evident,  from  several  pa9sages  in  the  Odyssey,  that  there  was  a  city 
named  Ithaca^  probably  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  residence  of  Ulysses. 
Leake  supposes  it  to  have  stood  on  the  harbor  at  present  called  Port  Po/w,  the 
very  name  of  which  favore  his  supposition,  as  marking  the  vicinity  of  some  an- 
cient city.  The  port  called  by  Homer  Phorcyt,  and  which  he  describes  so  mi- 
nutely, is  supposed  by  Leake  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Skhino,  by  others  to 
Port  Molo.  There  was  also  another  haven,  called  Rheithron,  situate  apparently 
under  Mount  Neion,  and  which  was  in  the  Bay  of  Af ales,  as  Leake  supposes, 
toward  PeriooUo,  The  fondness  with  whieh  Homer  dwells  on  the  scenery  of 
Ithaca  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  he  was  a  native  of  this  tstond. 

9.  CEPHALLENIA. 

Cephallenia,  now  CephaJUmia,  lay  to  the  southwest  of  Ithaca,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  strait  of  six  miles.  Its  circumference  is  little  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  more  ancient  name  of  this  island,  as  we  leam 
from  Homer,  was  Samos,  In  another  part,  however,  the  poet  speaks  of  the 
Cephallenians  {Ke^aX^vec)  as  the  subjects  of  Ulysses.  Strabo  describes  the 
island  as  very  mountainous,  and  gives  to  the  highest  ridge  the  name  of  Mount 
JBfiM.  On  the  sununit  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  i£nesius.  It  is  now  called 
Monte  Leone,  and  is  said  to  be  little  less  than  four  thousand  feet  high.  Some 
remains  of  the  temple  still  exist.  Thucydides  speaks  of  four  cities  in  this  island, 
namely,  1.  PaUe  or  PaU,  which  is  said  to  have  furnished  two  hundred  soldieis 
to  the  army  that  fought  at  Plataea.    According  to  Polybius,  it  was  situate  in  that 
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part  of  the  island  'wtiich  looks  toward  Zacynthos,  and  poeeeased  an  ample  and 
fertile  territory.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strengtb,  firom 
the  siege  which  it  was  enabled  to  sustain  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  mina 
of  this  city  stiU  exist  at  Po/io,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  modem  lAxOri,  2.  Crir 
mti  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  on  the  same  golf  With  PaUe,  but  on  the  opposite 
shore.  According  to  Holland,  it  stood  on  an  eminence  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Bay  of  ArgoMtoli.  The  site  answers  to  the  modern  S.  Giovanni.  3.  SanUf  the 
only  town  in  the  island  noticed  by  Homer,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
the  most  ancient  and  considerable.  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  from  its  having  stood  a  vigorous  siege  of  four  months  against  the  Ro* 
mans  in  189  B.C.  The  spot  still  retains  the  name  of  Samo,  which  is  also  that 
of  the  bay  at  the  extremity  of  which  it  is  situated.  4.  Proni  or  PronesuM,  aa  in- 
considerable town,  close  to  the  sea,  and  southeast  of  Same. 

aZAOTNTHUS. 

Zapynihm  \Zaxvv$oc)t  now  Zakyntho  or  Zanie,  to  the  southeast  of  Cephalle* 
nia,  and  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Zacynthus,  son  of  Dardanus,  an 
Arcadian  chief  Thucydides  states  that  at  a  later  period  this  island  received  a 
colony  of  Acheans  from  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  subsequently  reduced  by 
Tolmides,  the  Athenian  general,  from  which  period  we  find  ZacynUius  allied  to^ 
or  rather  dependent  upon  Athens.  At  a  later  period  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Philip  III.,  king  of  Macedon,  and  finally  into  the  power  of  the  Romans.  Pliny 
speaks  of  its  fertility.  The  chief  city  was  also  called  Zacynthus,  and,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  a  considerable  place.  The  citadel  was  called  Ptophit,  from  a 
town  of  the  same -name  in  Arcadia,  of  which  Zacynthus,  its  reputed  founder, 
was  a  native.  The  modem  name  of  the  city  of  Zacynthus  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  island.  The  famous  pitch  weUs,  noticed  by  Herodotus,  and  which 
he  himself  visited,  are  about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  fh)m  the  city.  The  mount- 
ain called  EUUug  by  Pliny,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Monte  Seopo,  rises 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  town  of  Zante  to  an  elevation  of  about  twelve  hund- 
red feet.  Zacynthus  is  still  very  fertile,  but  it  has  lost  its  woody  character, 
alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets.  A  very  ancient  tradition  ascribed  to  Zacynthus 
the  foundation  of  Saguntum  in  Spain,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rutuli  of  Ardea. 

4.  TELEBOiE  OR  TAPHIJ8  INSULA. 

Thisk  form  a  considerable  group  of  islands,  lying  northeast  of  Ithaca,  or, 
rather,  between  Leucadia  and  the  coast  of  Acamania,  and  are  often  mentioned 
by  Homer  and  other  classical  writers  as  the  haunt  of  notorious  pirates.  The 
principal  island  is  that  which  is  called  by  Homer  Taphos,  but  by  later  vniten 
Taphius  and  Tapkiussa,  and  is  probably  the  same  with  the  one  known  to  modem 
geographers  by  the  name  of  Meganisi,  It  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Leucadian 
canal,  and  contains  a  good  port.  Dodwell  informs  us  that  Calamo,  another  of 
the  Taphian  group,  produces  perhaps  the  finest  flour  in  the  world,  which  ia  sent 
to  Corfu,  and  sold  as  a  luxury. 

3. -fiTOLIA. 
(A.)    Name  and  Boundabibs. 

I.  JStolia  was  so  called  from  its  inhabitants^  the  JEtoli 
(AlrcjAo^y  and  these  were  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
^tolnsi  son  of  Endymion,  .who,  aooording  to  the  common  ao- 

Kk 
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oonnt,  came  from  Elis  in  tiie  Peloponnesas,  defeated  and  dtawe 
out  the  early  settlers^  and  established  his  followers  in  the  land, 
n.  ^tolia  was  bonnded  on  the  north  by  the  monntainooB 
districts  of  Aperantia  and  the  JEnidnes  ;  aa  the  west  by  ilcor- 
naniay  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Aohelous ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Sinus  CorifUhiacus ;  and  on  the  east  by  Doris 
and  the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozdla. 

(B.)      DiTIBlOKV. 

I.  JStolia,  according  to  the  ancient  geographers,  was  divided 
into  JEtolia  Antigua  and  JEtolia  Epictetus, 

n.  JStolia  Antigua  extended  along  the  coast  from  the  month 
of  the  Acheloos  eastward,  following  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  golf,  as  far  as  its  narrow  entrance  at  Antirrhium. 
JEitolia  Epictetus^  or  "  j£tolia  the  acquired,''  was  the  northern 
and  mountainous  part. 

in.  There  were  three  great  divisions  of  the  iBtolian  name, 
the  Apodoti^  OphidneiSj  and  EurytaneSj  each  of  which  was  sub- 
divided into  several  different  village-tribes. 

IV.  In  modem  times,  under  tiie  Turkish  empire,  JBtcrfia 
was  part  of  the  province  of  Livadia,  According  to  the  original 
arrangements,  only  the  part  east  of  the  Aohelous  and  south 
of  the  two  great  lakes  was  to  belong  to  tiie  new  kingdom  of 
Greece ;  but  these  boundaries  are  now  extended  toward  the 
north  and  west  as  fieur  as  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 

(C.)    Aspect  or  TRi  Country. 

I.  Tbb  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  iEtoUan  territory  was  ragged  and 
mountainous,  consisting  in  great  part  of  lofty  ridges  branching  out  from  Pindos 
and  CEta  into  the  basin  of  the  Achelous.  In  these  highlands,  daring  the  winter, 
all  passage  and  intercourse  between  the  villages,  which  are  built  like  nests  on 
the  top  of  the  rocks,  are  often  long  interrupted  by  the  severity  of  the  cold.  Hie 
Achelous,  however,  traverses  some  broad  and  fruitful  plains ;  and  at  its  mootk 
a  great  level,  originally  produced  by  its  deposits,  was  continually  receiving  fteah 
accessions,  which  at  length  partially  united  a  group  of  islands  (the  Eckinadet), 
once  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  with  each  other  and  with  the  continent 

n.  The  fertile  land  thus  gained  became  the  theatre  of  many  conflicts  b^ 
tween  the  bordering  tribes.  Another  fertile'  plain  was  similarly  formed  by  the 
Evenus,  the  second  in  size  of  the  ^tolian  rivers,  which,  descending  from  the 
side  of  QSta,  parted  the  ancient  districts  of  PUuron  and  Calyden, 

(D.)    Charactsr  of  the  Inhabitants. 

I.  It  was  partly  the  legendary  renown  of  the  iGtolians,  partly  their  ethnical 
kindred  (publicly  acknowledged  on  both  sides)  with  the  Eleans  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  authenticated  the  title  of  the  ^tolians  to  rank  as  Hellenes.    But 
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Ibe  gnat  muB  of  tli#  JjnmM,  JBuryiMct,  and  0|p)kwiwM,  in  tbe  inland  mmwtalMi 
were  so  rude  in  their  mannera,  and  ao  unintelligible  in  their  apeech  (whkdl, 
howerer,  was  not  barbaric,  bat  very  bad  Hellenic),  that  this  title  might  well 
aeem  disputable ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  disputed  in  later  times,  when  the  i£to- 
Uan  power  and  depredations  h«d  become  obnoxioaa  to  neyly  all  Greece. 

II.  It  ia  probably  to  this  difference  of  manners  between  the  iEtoliana  on  the 
sea-coast  and  those  in  the  interior  that  we  are  to  trace  the  geographical  d^ 
vision,  already  mentioned,  into  ^tolia  Antigua  and  EpicUtus,  When  or  by 
whom  this  division  was  introdnoed  we  do  not  know ;  it  can  not  be  foun^d  upon 
any  ooaquest,  for  the  inland  iEtoliana  were  the  noost  unconquerable  of  mankind ; 
and  the  affirmation  which  Ephorus  applies  to  the  whole  ^tolian  race,  that  It 
had  never  been  reduced  to  sul^ection  by  any  one,  is  most  of  all  beyond  dispute 
eonoeming  the  inland  portion  of  it 

(£.)    Skbtoh  or  JEtoLixH  Histobt. 

I.  Thk  Ldigts  in  the  north,  and  the  Curites,  probably  a  kindred  race,  in  tha 
level  plains  of  the  south,  are  the  oldest  inhabit^ts  of  this  country  that  we  can 
trace.  He  name  of  JEtolia  and  £tdi  was  hitroduced,  according  to  tradition,  by 
JBtolns  and  his  foUowers  froiA  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  six  generations  befora 
the  war  of  Troy. 

n.  The  history  of  the  iEtoliana,  as  a  nation,  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  Acamanians ;  but,  like  the  latter,  they  were  a  people  of  little  importance 
during  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  the  commonwealths  of  European  Greece. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  383,  they  came  into  notice  fny 
their  contests  with  the  Macedonian  princes,  who  allied  themaelves  with  the 
Acamanians. 

ni.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  11.  of  Macedon  (which  commenced  B.C.  220),  the 
^tolians,  afler  aeeing  tbeir  chief  town,  Thermus,  plundered  by  this  king,  and 
feeling  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  loss  of  all  they  had  seised  from  the  Acap» 
naniana,  applied  to  the  consul  Valerius  Laevinus  (B.C.  210).  Though  this  pn*^ 
dnced  no  beneficial  effects,  they  formed  a  second  treaty  with  the  Romans  (about 
B.C.  196),  after  the  end  of  the  seoond  Punic  war.  The  immediate  object  of  thd 
Romans  was  the  conquest  of  Macedoaia,  but  it  proved  eventually  that  thia  fatal 
alliance  of  the  ^tolians  was  the  first  step  that  led  to  the  complete  subjugation 
of  all  Greece  by  the  Romans. 

IV.  A  series  of  sufferings  and  degradations  led  the  way  to  the  occupation  of 
all  iEtolia,  when  it  was  made  part  of  the  Roman  province  ofAchaia,  Under 
Roman  dominion,  the  few  towns  of  JBtoiia  almost  disappeared ;  many  of  thf 
inhabitants  were  transplanted  to  people  the  city  of  Ntcopdis,  which  Augustus 
had  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  now  Gulf  of  ulrto.  Since  the 
time  of  the  Romana,  it  ia  probable  that  the  face  of  this  country  has  undergone 
as  few  alterationa,  or  received  as  few  improvements  from  the  hand  of  man,  wk 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  ^obe. 

(F.)    Plaors  in  ^TOLXA. 

1.  Condpcj  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aohelous,  and  near  th# 
janotioii  of  the  Cyathos  ^th  that  stream.  Aocording  to  Stra* 
bo  and  Polybius,  it  was  near  one  of  the  ordinary  passages  of 
the  Aohelons,  and  oorresponds  probably  to  the  modem  Ange*' 
lokastro.    It  was  an  inconsiderable  plaoe  until  it  received  im* 
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{Ktttant  augmentation  from  Arsmoe,  the  aster  and  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  when  it  became  a  large  city,  bearing 
her  name.  Some,  however,  suppose  Arsinoe  and  Conope  to 
have  been  distinct  places,  and  they  are  so  laid  down  on  several 
maps ;  bnt  this  appears  to  be  an  error.  Near  Conc^  was  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  with  the  city,  and  which  Ovid  calls 
Hyrie.  It  was  likewise  styled  the  Lake  of  Lystntachia^  from 
the  city  of  that  name  in  its  vicinity,  a  little  to  the  south  of  it. 
Its  modern  name  is  the  Lake  of  Zygos.  The  site  of  Lysima- 
chia  answers  to  the  modern  Papadhates.  2.  Ithoriay  a  strong 
fortress,  to  the  southwest  of  Arsinoe,  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Philip  of  Macedon.  The  modem  Ivoria  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  its  site.  3.  Pceaniumj  to  the  southwest,  and  on  the  Ache- 
lous.  Philip  razed  its  fortifications,  and  transported  some  of 
the  materials,  such  as  timber  and  bricks,  on  rafts  down  the 
Achelous  to  CEniadee,  which  he  intended  to  besiege.  It  lay  a 
little  below  the  modern  Stamna, 

4.  Pleuron  Nova^  to  the  southeast,  and  at  tiie  foot  of  Moont 
Aracynthus.  It  was  built  after  the  ancient  city  of  that  name, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  towns  of  j^Stolia,  had 
become  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  the  rava- 
ges of  Demetrius  the  iSBtolian,  as  Strabo  calls  him,  meaning 
probably  Demetrius  11.  of  Macedon,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
The  old  city  stood  some  distance  to  the  southeast  of  the  new, 
in  the  plain  toward  Calydon.  Leake  supposes  that  the  site  of 
old  Pleu»»i  was  near  the  modem  Mesolongki.  5.  Calydon^  to 
the  southeast  of  old  Pleuron,  famed  in  Grecian  story,  and  the 
theme  of  poetry  from  Homer  to  Statins.  We  are  told  by  my- 
tbologists  that  CBneus,  the  father  of  Meleager  and  Tydeus, 
reigned  at  Calydon,  while  his  brother  Agrius  settled  in  Pleuron, 
and  that  frequent  wars  arose  between  them  on  the  subject  of 
oontiguous  lands.  In  the  vicinity  of  Calydon  the  famous  boar 
hunt  took  place  in  which  Meleager  so  distinguished  himself. 
From  Homer  we  gather  that  it  stood  on  a  rooky  height,  but 
yet  that  its  territory  was  ample  and  productive.  Some  time 
^fter  the  Peloponnesian  war  we  find  it  in  the  possession  of  the 
Achseans.  It  was  still  a  town  of  some  importance  in  the  time 
of  CsBsar ;  but  Augustus  accomplished  its  downfall  by  removing 
the  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis.  Leake  found  what  he  supposed 
to  be  traces  of  Calydon  at  the  hamlet  of  Kurt^Aga.    In  the 
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vioinity  of  Calydon,  but  nearer  the  sea  arose  Mount  TaphiassuSj 
where  Nessus  the  eentaur  was  said  to  have  died,  and  to  have 
thus  oommunioated  a  fetid  odor  to  the  waters  whioh  issued 
from  it. 

6.  Molgcria  or  Molycrium,  to  the  southeast,  and  olose  to  the 
sea.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Corinthians,  who  were  expelled 
by  the  Athenians,  and  was  afterward  taken  by  the  ^tolians  and 
Peloponnesians.  Aooording  to  Strabo,  its  foundation  was  sub* 
sequent  to  the  return  of  the  Heraolidse.  Leake  plaoes  its  site 
on  the  first  rise  of  the  hills  behind  the  oastie  of  JRfiiii«7f.  7.  Af^ 
tirrkiumj  a  promontory  ahready  referred  to  (p.  488),  and  so 
called  from  its  being  opposite  to  JRiiiim,  another  promontory 
in  Aohaia.  It  was  sometimes  styled  Rhium  Molyericum^  from- 
its  vicinity  to  the  town  of  Molycriumj  and  also  Bhxum  JEtoiu 
cum.  The  Turkish  fortress  on  Antirrhium  is  now  called  the 
castle  of  Rumili.  8.  T%ermuSj  some  distance  inland,  to  the 
northwest,  and  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  very  rugged  and  mount- 
ainous country.  So  great,  in  fact,  were  the  difficulties  of  its 
approach,  and  so  remote  its  situation,  that  it  was  considered 
inaccessible,  and  was  therefore  deemed,  as  it  were,  the  citadel  o£ 
all  ^tolia.  It  was  here  that  the  assemblies  for  deciding  the 
deotions  of  magistrates  were  held,  as  well  as  the  most  splendid 
festivals  and  commercial  meetings.  Hence  the  place  was  stored 
not  only  with  abundance  of  provisions  and  necessaries  of  life^ 
but  witii  the  most  costly  ornaments,  and  every  thing  requisite 
for  splendid  entertainments.  This  city  was  taken  by  Philip  IH. 
of  Macedon,  in  his  memorable  expedition  into  ^tolia,  and 
given  up  to  pillage.  Motc  than  two  thousand  statues  were 
defaced  on  this  occasion ;  a  variety  of  costly  arms  were  carried 
off,  and  fifteen  thousand  complete  suits  of  armor  were  destroyed* 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  size  and  opulence  of  the  place. 
According  to  Leake,  Thermus  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
pyramidal  hill,  and  was  of  a  triangular  shape.  He  places  its 
site  at  Vlohho. 

9.  THchomum^  and  near  tiie  Lake  TrichomtiSf  which  de# 
rived  its  name  firom  the  city.  Leake  plaoes  it  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  lake,  at  the  modem  Oavala;  but  Cramer  to  the 
northwest.  The  latter  calls  the  lake  by  the  modem  name  of 
Vrachori;  but  Leake  styles  it  Apokuro^  The  remaining  ge* 
0graphy  of  JStolia  is  unimportant  and  obscure. 
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4.  LOCRIS. 
(A.)    Nah^,  DxTisiQiia^  Ae. 

L  Loeris  was  so  oalled  from  the  Locriy  its  inhabitoittB,  of 
^hom  there  were  three  distioot  tribes,  xuimeLy,  the  Itocri 
Ozdk^t  Locri  Ejncnemidii^  and  Locri  Opuntii. 

JL  The  Epumenudiftu  and  Opuntiaii  Loori  alone  appear  io 
have  beast  known  to  Homer,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
Osxim ;  wbenoe  we  may  oonolixde  that  these  ktst  were  not  so 
ancient  as  the  rest  of  th^  natku. 

m.  The  earliest  and  most  autbentio  acooonts  cononr  in  as* 
bribing  the  origin  of  the  Ijoorians  to  the  Leleges ;  bnt  it  wonU 
seem  that,  in  very  early  times,  some  tribes  of  Hellenio  origin, 
probably  JBoUans,  beoame  intermingled  with  the  Leleges,  and 
that  from  this  fusion  the  iioorian  raoe  arose. 

1.LOCBI  0Z5LiB. 

I.  Torn  Locri  Oztla  occupied  a  narrow  tract  of  coantiy,  situated  on  the  north- 
•m  Bhoce  of  the  Corinthian  G«U;  eominenci&g  at  AnUrrhiumf  and  teiminatiag 
near  Cirrha,  in  Pboeisr  at  the  bead  of  the  Smus  CriMttsu^,  T»  the  weat  wA 
north  they  adjoined  the  MtoUam^  and  partly,  also,  in  the  latter  direction,  the  Do-^ 
nanst  while  to  the  east  they  bordered  on  the  district  of  DtlpH^  belonging  to 
lliociB. 

II.  Ajooordiag  to  Strabo,  the  Oaols  were  a  colony  from  the  moie  seMvated 
{iOcri  Epicnemidii  and  Opnntii  to  the  east ;  and  their  same,  aooording  to  some 
accounts,  was  deriTed  from  some  fetid  springs  (d^u,  *^to  emit  a  stench"),  near 
lleunt  Taphiassus,  in  their  Tieinity,  on  the  coast,  and  beneath  which  the  een- 
laor  Nsaaus  was  said  to  have  been  entombed.  Otheis,  howeTer,  asoribed  tbs 
name  to  the  undressed  skins  worn  by  the  ancient  inhabitakits »  white  Aichyta% 
iin  Ozolian  poet,  deriyed  the  name  from  the  abundance  of  flowers  which  scented 
the  air! 

m.  Thneydidear^reaeBls  them  as  a  wild,  unciTiliaed  race,  and  addicted  fron 
the  earliest  period  to  thefl  and  mpiae.  In  the  Fe^pomwaiaa  war  they  appear 
to  have  sided  with  the  Athenians,  as  the  latter  held  possession  of  Nanpactna^ 
their  principal  city  and  harbor,  probably  from  enmity  to  the  JStoJiana,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

Places  amono  the  Locri  OjiotM. 

1.  NaupactuSy  sitaated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Lo« 
orian  territory,  and  cbse  to  Antirrhium.  It  was  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  bom  the  oiioamstanoe  of  the  Heraolidse  having 
there  built  the  ships  {vav^  and  rHfywiu)  in  wluoh  they  orossed 
over  into  the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  Persian  war  this  oily 
was  occupied  by  the  Athenians,  who  there  established  the  Mes» 
senians,  afi^r  these  last  had  evaonated  Ithome.    The  aoqni^* 
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tion  of  Nanpaotus  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  it  was  an  excellent  station 
for  their  fleet  in  the  Ckurinthian  Gulf,  and  not  only  afforded  the 
means  of  keeping  up  a  communication  with  Corcyra  and  Acar» 
nania,  but  enabled  them  also  to  watoh  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
on  the  opposite  coast.  On  the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  Naupactus  surrendered  to  the  Spartans,  who  expelled  the 
M essenians  thence.  Philip  of  Macedon  subsequently  ceded  it 
to  the  ^tolians,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Romans.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
The  modem  town  is  called  Enebechte  by  the  Turks,  Nepacto 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Lepanto  by  the  Franks.  The  Sinus  Co* 
rinthiacus  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  2.  (Eneon^  to  the 
northeast,  and  a  8ea-p(»rt.  Near  it  was  a  temple  of  Nemean 
Jove,  in  which  Hesiod  is  said  to  have  expired.  CBneon  stood 
near  the  modern  Magula^  according  to  Leake.  3.  (EafUhCf 
some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  also  on  the 
coast.  It  was  a  city  of  some  note,  and  is  often  mentioned  by 
the  classic  writers.  It  contained  temples  to  Venus,  Diana,  and 
^sculapius.  Its  site  was  near  Oalaxidi^  Cram^  errs  in 
placing  it  at  Veternitza.  4.  ChaUeon^  the  last  maritime  town 
of  Looris  on  the  CrisssBan  Gulf,  Leake  places  it  at  Lamdki. 
5.  Amphissa^  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  OzoIgb,  to  the 
north  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Crissssan  Gulf,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  mountains  (<Sfi^^,  ''around").  It  was  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  Amphictyons  for  having  dared  to  restore  the  waUs 
of  Crissa,  and  cultivate  the  ground  which  was  held  to  be  sacred} 
and  also  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  mo« 
lested  travellers  who  had  occasion  to  pass  through  their  terri- 
tory. At  a  later  period,  however,  Amphissa  appears  to  have 
somewhat  recovered  from  this  ruined  state  when  under  the  do* 
minion  of  the  ^tolians.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  mod- 
em town  of  Salona  represents  the  ancient  Amphissa.  The 
Sinus  CrissflBUs  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Salona. 

&  LOCBI  EPIOMEMIDII. 

Tbb  Loeri  Epienimidii  occupied  a  small  district  immediately  adjoiniog  Tlier* 
mopyls,  and  confined  between  Mount  CnemU,  a  branch  of  (Eta,  and  tbe  Sea  of 
Eubcea.  They  were  called  Epicnemidii  from  their  being  adjacent  to  Mount 
Coemis  (M,  Kptfitif).  Homer  classes  them  with  the  Opuntii  under  the  general 
Qtmeof  Locri. 
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Plages  among  the  Locbi  Epicnemidii. 
1.  Alpeni  or  Alpenus^  just  below  Thermopyke^  and  whence, 
as  Herodotus  informs  ns,  Leonidas  and  his  little  band  drew 
their  supplies.  2.  Niceeaj  to  the  southeast,  oocupied  during  the 
Saored  War  by  Phakeous,  the  Phooian  general,  in  order  to  ob- 
Btruot  the  passage  of  Philip  through  Thermopylffi.  Grell  places 
it  at  the  modem  Molo.  3.  Scarphe  or  Scarpheia,  to  the  south* 
east.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  raised 
the  «ea  to  such  an  elevation  that  it  was  buried  beneath  its 
Waters^  It  is  supposed  io  have  stood  between  the  modem  vil- 
lages of  Molo  and  Andera.  4.  Thr&nium^  to  the  southeast,  near 
the  River  BoagriuSj  and  some  distance  from  the  coast  It  was 
taken  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but 
several  years  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Phocians,  who 
enslaved  the  inhabitants.  Its  site  corresponds  with  an  ancient 
ruin  above  Bomanu  5.  CnemXdes,  a  fortress,  to  the  north- 
east, opposite  to  the  I^omontory  of  Cenctum  in  Eubosa,  from 
Which  it  was  separated  by  a  distance  often  stadia.  Along  this 
part  of  the  coast  were  the  small  islands  called  LicMdes.  In 
one  of  these  islands  was  a  monument  of  Lichas  (whence  the 
name  of  the  group),  who  wfeis  fabled  to  have  been  hurled  into 
the  sea,  in  this  quarter,  by  Hercules,  when  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  poisoned  tunic. 

a  LOCRI  OPUNTIL 

I.  The  Opuntian  Locri  followed  after  the  Epicnemidii,  and  occupied  a  line  of 
coast  of  about  fifteen  miles,  beginning  a  little  south  of  Cnemides,  and  extending 
to  the  town  of  HaliEf  on  the  frontier  of  Boeotia.  Inland  their  territory  reached 
to  the  Phocian  towns  of  Hy€anpoUs  and  Aba.  They  derived  their  name  from 
the  city  of  Opus,  their  metropolis. 

II.  The  Opuntian  Locri  pretended  that  they  were  the  most  ancient  Hellenic 
))eople  in  Greece ;  and  that  Cynu^,  their  principal  maritime  city,  had  been  in- 
habited by  Deucalion,  when  he  first  descended  from  Parnassus. 

Places  AMaNo  thb  Locri  Opuntil 

1.  Daphnus,  the  first  town  on  their  coast,  but  at  an  earlier 
period  included  within  the  limits  of  Phocis.  It  no  longer  ex- 
isted in  Strabo's  time.  2.  Al&pcy  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, where  the  Athenians  obtained  some  advantage  over  the 
Locrians  in  a  descent  which  they  made  on  this  coast  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.    3.  Cynus^  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre* 
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Ceding,  and  opposite  to  iBdepsns  in  Enboea.  It  was  the  prin* 
oipal  maritime  city  of  the  Opmitian  Locri.  According  to  an- 
cient traditions,  it  had  long  been  the  residence  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha ;  and  the  latter  was  even  said  to  have  been  interred 
here.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are  probably  those  near  the  village 
of  Lebanitis,  4.  OpuSf  to  the  southeast,  and  one  of  the  most 
anoient  cities  of  Greece.  It  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  as  the  do- 
main  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  and  by  Homer  as  the  burth-place 
of  Patroclus.  Plutarch  commends  the  piety  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  observance  of  religious  rites.  This  place  was  the  me* 
tropolid  of  the  Opuntian  Locri.  Leake  places  its  site  at  Ear- 
denitza.  Opus  gave  name  to  the  Opuntius  Stnusj  now  the 
Gulf  of  Tcdanti.  Opposite  to  Opus  was  the  island  of  Atalanta^ 
fortified  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with 
a  view  of  checking  the  depredations  of  the  Locrian  pirates  on 
the  coast  of  Eulf^oea.  It  is  now  called  Talanta,  5.  Naryx  or 
Narpciumy  to  the  northwest  of  Opus,  and  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  Ajax,  son  of  Olleus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Pho« 
cians  and  razed  to  the  ground. 

6.  DORIS. 

(A.)     NaMB,  B0U1I1>ARIB8>  &C, 

I.  Doris,  called,  also,  from  its  four  cities,  Dorica  Tetrdpdlis, 
was  a  small  tract  of  country,  deriving  its  name  from  its  Doric 
inhabitants.  It  waa  situate  to  the  northeast  of  JStdia,  and 
confined  between  the  high  chains  of  mountains  belonging  to 
that  province,  as  well  as  those  of  Parnassus  to  the  south,  and 
of  (Eta  to  the  east  and  north. 

n.  This  rugged  and  obscure  canton  would  have  presented 
but  little  to  attract  notice,  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  the  fourth  and  last  settlement  of  the  great  Do* 
ric  race,  before  their  final  migration  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  more  ancient  name  of  this  small  tract 
of  country  was  Dryopis^  derived  probably  firom  Dryopes^  one 
of  the  earliest  tribes  of  Greece. 

(B.)    HxsTOKioAL  Skitob  of  thi  Dorians. 

I.  Thb  Dorians  were  the  most  powerfiil  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  and  derived 
their  origin,  according  to  their  own  account,  fiom  the  mythic  Donxs,  the  son  of 
Hellen.  Modern  scholars,  however,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  make  the 
name  Dorians  (Acjpietc)  equivalent  to  "  Highlanders,^^  from  6a  and  6poc. 

II.  Herodotna  mentions  five  sncoessire  migrations  of  this  race.    Their  first 
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settlement  was  in  F)alM^^  io  the  time  of  Deucalion ;  the  next,  onder  Donia, 
in  HestiaotiM,  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympos ;  the  third  on  Meant  Pindos,  af- 
ter they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Cadmaeaos  fhim  Hestlcotis ;  the  fourth  set- 
tlement was  in  Dryopis,  afterward  oalled  the  Dorian  Tetrapoiis. 

in.  From  the  Dofic  Tetrapoiis  the  Doiians  mig:rated  into  the  Peloponnesin, 
though  some  of  their  number  remained  behind.  This  last  migration  is  com- 
monly termed  the  return  of  the  HeracBdae,  and  is  stated  to  have  occurred  eighty 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  1104  B.C.  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  oon- 
neetion  which  subsisted  between  the  Heraolide  and  the  Dorians  are  ihvdlved 
in  much  obscurity.  The  Heradids  appear  to  have  been  a  powerful  Acbaean 
family,  united  with  the  Dorians  in  a  similar  manner  with,  i)ut  by  a  stronger  tie 
than,  the  iEtolians  under  Ozylus,  who  are  also  said  to  h^ve  taken  part  in  ibis 
expedition. 

IV.  The  Dorians  were,  from  very  eariy  times,  divided  into  three  tribes, 
namely,  the  HyUeit,  the  Dymanes,  and  the  Pamphyliant.  The  two  latter  are 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  D3rmas  and  Pamphylus,  the  two  sons  of  iEgi- 
mius,  a  mythic  Dorian  king,  and  the  first  claimed  descent  from  Hyllus,  the  son 
of  Hercules.  Some^  however,  make  the  HylUU  and  Dymtmew  to  have  been  the 
genuine  Dorians,  and  the  PampkylianM  to  have  been  mside  up  of  vohinteers  who 
joined  the  expedition  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

V.  The  Dorians,  when  transplanted  into  the  more  genial  climate  and  the 
more  ample  and  fertile  territoiy  of  the  Pdoponnesus,  seem  always  to  have 
preserved  a  grateful  recollection  of  their  earlier  abode  in  the  Doric  Tetrapoiis, 
and  to  have  been  anxious  to  maintain  that  interchange  of  good  will  with  the 
Dorians  who  had  remained  behind  there,  which  was  especially  cherished  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  toward  their  mother  country,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  in  their  system  of  colonization.  Lacedemon,  more  particularly,  as  the 
leading  Peloponnesian  state  of  Dorian  origin,  was  frequently  called  upon  to  as- 
sist its  little  metropolis  when  threatened  by  attacks  frgoi  the  more  powerful 
Phocians  and  the  highlanders  of  (Eta. 

YI.  But  stiUthis  small  territory  was  occasionally  an  object  of  contention  to 
the  neighboring  states,  more  espeeially  in  the  latter  period  of  Grecian  history, 
during  the  ^tolian.and  Macedonian  wars ;  so  that,  as  Strabo  observes,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  its  few  towns  should  have  still  existed  when  the  Ro- 
mans  became  masters  of  Greece. 

Placbs  IK  THE  Doric  Tetrapolis. 

The  Dorian  Tetrapoiis  oontained,  as  its  name  denotes,  fimr 
cities.  1.  ErinSus,  on  the  River  Pindus,  now  the  Apostolia^  a 
branch  of  the  Cephisas.  2.  Boeum  or  Boium^  to  the  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pindus,  and  supposed  by 
Leake  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Mariol&tes.  3.  Pindus,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  stood  above  Ertneus.  He  adds,  that  in  its 
vicinity  flowed  a  stream  of  the  same  name  with  the  city  (the 
Pindus,  abready  mentioned  by  us),  which  joined  the  Cepfaisns 
clbse  to  Lilsea,  a  Phocian  town,  near  which  the  latter  river  rose. 
He  also  informs  us  that  some  writers  gave  to  the  town  of  Pin- 
dus the  name  of  Acyphas.    Leake  supposes  this  place  to  have 
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been  toward  the  sonroes  of  the  river  in  the  moantaint  whioh  is 
connected  northward  with  CEta  proper,  and  which  to  the  south 
gives  rise  to  the  River  Momos^  whioh  joins  the  sea  near  Nepakto. 
4.  Cf^iniumy  situated,  aooording  to  Thuoydides,  to  the  left  or 
west  of  Parnassus,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Locri  Ozolse.  It 
was  probably  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  four  Dorian  cities ; 
at  least  it  is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  history  than  any 
other.  Leake  thinks  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cfravia  an- 
swers to  this  ancient  city.  The  modern  town  of  Oravia  stands 
exactly  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass  that  led  from  the 
valley  of  Doris  to  the  plain  of  Amphiss^ 

s.  PHOCIS. 

(A.)    Namb,  BouNDAmiifl,  &e. 

I.  Phods  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Phocus, 
the  son  of  JBacus.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Epi-^ 
enemdian  and  Opuntian  Loeri^  on  the  south  by  the  Corinthian 
Qulfy  on  the  west  by  the  Locri  OzoUb  and  Doris^  and  on  the 
east  by  Btntia. 

n.  The  territory  of  I^ocis  originally  extended  to  the  Eubceau 
channel,  but  was  afterward  entirely  separated  from  the  sea  by 
Loeris.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
range  of  Parnassus^  which  extends  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
through  Phocis  tiU  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on  the  borders  of 
BoBotia. 

(B.)     ASFIOT  or  THB   OoVNTftT,  Ac. 

I.  PABNAfltni  sod  the  moimtaiiiB  which  separate  Phocis  from  Loeris  form 
the  upper  vall^  of  the  Ri?er  Cepkitu*,  od  the  bank*  of  which  there  is  some 
fertile  ooontiy,  though  in  maoy  parts  the  mountains  approach  yery  near  both 
banks  of  the  river. 

II.  The  southern  part  of  Phocis  is  ahaost  entirely  covered  with  the  mountains 
which  branch  off  to  the  south  from  the  huge  mass  of  Parnassus,  though  there 
are  a  few  fertile  trains  between  these  mountains,  of  which  the  largest  is  the 
celebrated  Cnssaean  plain. 

III.  Territorially  speaking,  the  most  valuable  part  of  Phocis  consisted  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cephisus.  It  was  on  the  prqjeetiog  mountain  ledges  and  rocks 
ea  each  side  of  this  river  that  most  of  the  Pbocian  towns  were  situated. 

(0.)    Skbtoh  op  Phocian  Histobt. 

I.  Wb  know  very  little  respecting  the  eaily  inhabitaats  of  Phocis.  Acoerd* 
ing  to  Pansanias,  they  derived  their  name,  as  already  stated,  from  a  king  Pho- 
cus, son  of  ^acus;  and  that  the  name  is  of  considerable  antiquity  is  evident 
from  the  Phocians  being  mentioned  by  Homer.  Previous  to  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, they  appear  to  have  been  frequently  engaged  in  hostUities  with  the 
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Tlieasalimifl,  and  to  haye  been  saocesafal  in  maintaining  their  independenoe^ 
Xeixea,  at  the  instigattOD  of  the  Theasaliana,  ravaged  Fhocia  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  destroyed  many  of  their  cities. 

II.  The  Phocians  had  no  political  importance  till  after  the  battle  of  Lenetra ; 
bnt,  shortly  after  that  erent,  circnmstances  ooenrred  whieh  occasioned  the  cel- 
obrated  Phoeian  or  Sacred  War,  in  which  all  the  great  states  of  Greece  were 
more  or  less  concerned.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this  war  is  said  to  hare 
been  an  act  of  sacrilege  committed  by  the  Phocians  in  cultivating  a  part  of  the 
Crisssean  plain,  which  Had  been  doomed  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  ia 
B.C.  685,  to  lie  waste  forever.  Bat,  whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate, 
the  real  occasion  of  the  war  was  the  animosity  between  Thebes  and  Phocis, 
which  had  long  prevailed  under  a  show  of  peace.  The  Thebans  used  their  in- 
fluence in  the  Amphictyonic  council  to  induce  the  Amphictyons  to  sentence 
the  Phocians  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  the  god  for  the  violatioii  of  the  sacred  land ; 
and,  on  t^eir  refusing  to  pay  this  fine,  the  council  passed  a  decree,  that,  if  the 
fine  were  not  paid,  the  Phocians  should  forfeit  Iheir  territory  to  the  gods,  which 
decree  was,  in  aU  probability,  intended  to  reduce  the  Phocians  to  the  condition 
of  the  Helots  in  Laconia,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  temple  of  Delphi 

III.  In  these  alarming  circumstances,  the  Phocians  were  indnoed  by  Philo- 
melns,  who  appears  to  have  held  some  high  office  in  the  Fhociatt  state,  and  wae 
a  man  of  great  talent  and  energy,  to  make  the  bold  attempt  of  seizing  the  ci^ 
and  temple  of  Delphi  This  attempt  was  successful,  and  the  Phocians  obtained 
in  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  temple  ample  means  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
This  war,  which  lasted  fourteen  years,  was  waged  with  varioos  socoess  on  both 
aides.  The  Thebans  and  almost  all  the  northern  states  of  Greece  were  opposed 
to  the  Phocians ;  and  though  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  were  willing,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  fear  of  the  power  of  Thebes,  to  aflbrd  assistance  to  the  Pho» 
cians,  the  former  were  too  much  weakened  by  the  Pek^nnesian  war,  and  the 
latter  by  the  Theban  victories  and  the  formation  of  Messenia  as  an  independent 
state,  to  render  any  efifectual  aid. 

IV.  But  what  the  Phocians  wanted  in  allies  was  compensated  by  mercenary 
troops ;  and  it  is  difilcult  to  say  liow  long  the  struggle  might  have  histed,  had 
not  the  Amphictyons  called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  took 
possession  of  Delphi*  and  put  an  end  to  the  war,  B.C.  846.  The  Phocians  were 
severely  punished  for  their  sacrilege ;  all  their  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Abs, 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  inhabitants  dispersed  in  villages  not  con* 
taining  more  than  fifty  Inhabitants.  Their  two  votes  in  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil were  taken  away  and  given  to  Philip.  Many  of  the  towns,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  rebuilt  soon  afterward.  Phocis  subsequently,  under  the  Roman 
sway,  formed  part  of  the  province  CffAchaia, 

(D.)    Placis  IV  Phoois. 

1.  Cirrha^  at  the  head  of  the  Simts  CrUsmus^  ot  Gulf  oi 
Sahna^  and  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Plistus.  It  was 
the  harbor  of  Delphi^  from  which  it  was  distant  sixty  stadia 
according  to  Pausanias,  and  eighty  aoocnrding  to  Strabo*  This 
place  is  ofben  confounded  with  Crissa,  which  stood  more  inland 
between  Cirrha  and  Delphi.  According  to  some  of  the  ancient 
writers,  the  Cirrhean  plain  and  port  were  inhabited  at  an  early 


period  by  the  Cirrhspi  and  AoragalUdGB,  a  nefarious  raoe,  who 
violated  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  pf  Pelphi,  and  ransfioked 
its  treasures.  The  oraole^  on  being  consulted  by  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  declared  that  a  war  of  extermination  was  to  be  carried 
on  against  these  offenders^  and  that  their  land  was  never  therec 
after  to  be  cultivated.  This  decree  was  executed  in  the  time 
of  Solon,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  expedition.  The  port 
of  Cirrba  was  then  demolidied)  and  its  territory  declared  ac- 
cursed. This  edict,  however,  was  afterward  viola]ted  by  the 
Amphissiansi  who  tilled  the  land  and  repaired  the  port.  It  is 
evident  that  Cirrha  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  a9 
he  mentions  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona.  Ac- 
cording to  Gell,  the  ruins  of  Cirrha  are  near  the  village  oiXero^ 
jrigado.  Above  Cirrha  was  Mount  Cirphis^  separated  from 
the  chain  of  Parnassus  by  the  valley  of  the  Plistus.  2.  Crissa^ 
higher  up  than  Cirrha,  toward  the  foot  of  Parnassus.  It  not 
only  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Crisssus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Sahna^ 
but  the  plain  also  in  which  it  stood  was  called  the  Crisssan 
plain.  In  this  plain  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated.  The 
CrisssBans  were  charged  by  the  Delphians  with  undue  exactions 
irom  the  strangers  who  came  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle^ 
The  Amphictyons  declared  war  agamst  them,  which,  after 
lasting  for  ten  years,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Crissa,  B.C. 
588,  the  land  of  which  was  dedicated  to.  the  god.  The  ruins 
of  Crissa  stiU  exist  at  a  spot  called  Crisso. 

3.  Anticyraj  to  the  southeast;  on  the  coast,  and  celebrated 
for  its  preparation  of  hellebore,  which  grew  on  the  mountains 
above  the  town.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Thessa- 
lian  Antioyra  (page  503),  Although,  like  the  other  Phocian 
cities,  Anticyra  was  for  a  time  dismantled  and  abandoned  at 
the  end  of  the  Sacred  War,  it  had  survived  many  of  the  other 
tovms  of  Phocis  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  an  advantage 
which  it  chiefly  owed  to  its  situation  on  a  sheltered  gulf,  and 
its  importance  as  a  point  of  communication  with  the  interior. 
Its  ruins  are  at  Aspraspitia.  4.  MedeaUf  near  Anticyra,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  from  the  con- 
fines  of  Bceotia.  Cramer  places  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay ;  but  Leake  assigns  it  a  position  to  the  northwest  of  An* 
ticyra,  and  makes  it  answer  to  the  modern  Desfina.  It  was 
destroyed  with  the  other  cities  at  the  termination  of  the  Sacred 
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War,  and  probably  never  restored.  The  Pharygium  Promon* 
torinm  is  Cape  Aghia^  beyond  which  was,  5.  Mychus^  a  port, 
and  the  extreme  point  of  Pbocis  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where 
it  was  contignons  to  Boeotia.  It  was  the  port  of  Balis,  and 
answers  now  to  the  haven  called  Hagios  Lukas, 

6.  AmbrysuSj  to  the  northeast  of  Anticyra,  sitaate  in  a  rich 
and  fertile  country,  abounding  in  vines,  and  a  plant  producing 
a  scarlet  dye,  by  means  of  an  insect  which  was  bred  in  the  ber- 
ries. The  tree  meant  was  the  Quercus  coccifera.  This  place, 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Amphictyons,  was  reboflt  and 
fortified  by  the  Thebans  before  the  battle  of  Chseronea.  Its 
mind  are  near  the  village  of  Dystomo*  Advancing  toward 
Parnassus,  which  rises  to  the  northwest  of  Ambrysus,  we  enter 
on  the  cdebrated  road  known  by  the  name  of  Ix^^  *0d6^,  or 
<<  the  divided  way,''  often  mentioned  by  the  Greek  tragedians 
as  the  spot  where  Laius  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  nnfortunate  son 
(Edipus.  It  was  also  called  Triodos^  bom  the  circumstance 
of  the  three  roads  leading  to  Delphi,  Daulis,  and  Ambrysus 
uniting  there.  Dodwell  makes  the  modem  name  Derbeni^ 
which  means  a  pass.  7.  Lycorea^  to  the  northwest,  and  a 
place  of  the  highest  antiquity,  since  it  is  stated  in  the  Aran* 
delian  marbles  to  have  been  once  the  residence  of  Deucalion. 
Strabo  affirms  that  it  was  more  ancient  than  Delphi.  It  was 
high  up  on  the  mountain,  and  its  site  is  supposed  to  correspond 
to  that  of  the  village  of  Lidkura. 

8.  Delphi^  a  celebrated  city,  the  largest  in  Phocis,  sitaate  on 
an  elevation  sixteen  stadia  in  circumference,  at  the  foot  of  the 
southern  side  of  Parnassus,  and  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre.  It  was  the  focus  of  the  Dorian  religion,  and  the  seat 
of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  most  famous  one  in  Greece.  It 
naturally,  therefore,  became  populous  and  wealthy.  The  in* 
habitcmts  consisted  of  Dorians,  who  formed  the  privileged  class, 
and  of  the  descendants  of  the  bondsmen  of  the  temple.  The 
constitution  was  originally  monarchical :  the  kings  were  also 
called  prytanes.  The  Dorian  families  made  an  oligarchy,  from 
which  the  priests,  the  Pythian  court  of  justice,  and  a  limited 
senate  were  chosen.  Delphi  was,  from  very  early  times,  Hbt 
rendezvous  of  an  important  federal  union,  or  amphictyony,  the 
organization  of  which  is  attributed  by  Strabo  to  Acrisius.  Its 
site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Castri. 
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Mors  particular  Account  of  Delphi. 

Thb  original  name  of  the  place  was  Pytho ;  and  Homer  does  not  call  it  by  its 
more  modem  appellation,  which  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  cavern 
whence  the  prophetic  vapor  issued,  or  ftom  the  serpent  which  Apollo  slew  there. 
{Hestfckf  AeX^,  fhv»^  KoXikv  AtX^ic  ipauuv.)  From  the  description  which 
Strabo  gives  of  the  cavern,  and  from  the  fact  that  Delphi  was  called  the  **  navel 
of  the  earth,"  it  should  seem  that  the  former  derivation  is  preferable.  There 
was  a  legend  that  two  eagles,  sent  by  Jupiter  from  the  east  and  west,  met  at 
Delphi ;  and  in  the  temple  was  a  stone  adorned  with  two  golden  eagles,  and 
other  devices,  which  was  called  the  navel  stone :  representations  of  this  may 
be  seen  on  many  ancient  monuments ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  has  relief  repie* 
■enting  the  combat  between  Apollo  and  Heroules  for  the  Delphio  tripod.  The 
oracles  were  delivered  by  a  priestes8»  who  sat  upon  a  tripod,  placed  over  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  who,  having  exhaled  the  vapor,  pronounced  some 
prophecy  in  Terae  or  prose :  if  in  prose,  it  was  afterward  set  to  verse  by  the 
poets  attached  to  the  temple.  The  oracle  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  efibcts  produced  by  the  vttpor  upon  some  goats  and  the  man  who  attended 
them.  The  great  reputation  of  the  Delphian  oracle  made  it  the  richest  shrine 
in  Qreece,  as  every  person  who  was  satisfied  with  the  response  he  obtained 
made  a  point  of  offering  some  costly  donation  to  the  temple.  The  first  stone 
temple  at  Delphi  was  built  by  Trophonius  mid  Agamedes:  this  having  been 
destroyed  by  tte,  B.C.  648,  a  new  one  was  boilt  by  the  Amphietyons  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  voluntary  subscription,  to  which  even  Amisis,  the  king  of  Egypt, 
largely  contributed.  The  Alcmsonids,  who  contracted  to  build  it,  very  liber- 
ally substituted  Parian  marble  in  the  finrnt  of  the  building  for  the  common  stone 
of  which  they  had  undertaken  to  eoostraet  the  edifice.  The  wealth  of  Delphi 
naturally  attracted  plunderere.  The  Penians  under  Xerxes  made  an  unsnc* 
oessful  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  treasures  accumulated  there.  The 
Phocian  leaden  in  the  Sacred  War  did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  them  as  a 
fund  for  the  payment  of  their  mereenaries.  At  a  still  later  period,  Delphi  be* 
came  exposed  to  a  formidable  attack  from  a  large  body  of  Gauls,  headed  by  their 
king  Brennus.  These  barbarians,  baring  forced  the  defiles  of  (Eta,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  temple,  and  ransacked  its  treasures.  The  booty  which  they 
obtained  on  this  occasion  is  stated  to  have  been  immense ;  and  this  they  must 
have  succeeded  in  removing  to  their  own  country,  since  we  are  told  that,  on 
the  capture  of  Tolosa  (now  Toulcu$e)  by  the  Roman  general  Cepio,  a  great  part 
of  the  Delphic  spoils  were  found.  Such  is  the  account  of  Strabo.  Pausanias, 
however,  relates,  that  the  Gauls  met  with  great  disasters  in  their  attempt  on 
Delphi,  and  were  totally  discomfited  through  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the 
god.  Sylla  is  also  said  to  have  robbed  this  temple ;  and  the  Emperor  Nero  can* 
ried  ofiT  five  hundred  statues  of  bronie  at  one  time.  Constantine  the  Great, 
however,  proved  a  more  fatal  enemy  to  Delphi  than  either  Sylla  or  Nero.  He 
remoTod  all  the  sacred  tripods  to  adora  the  Hippodrome  of  his  new  city,  and 
among  these  was  the  famous  one  which  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Plat«c, 
found  in  the  camp  of  Mardonius,  and  which  they  consecrated  to  Apollo.  The 
priestess  at  Delphi  could  only  be  consulted  on  certain  days,  and  never  oftener 
than  once  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Delphi  derived  farther  celebrity  firora  itf 
being  the  place  where  the  Amphictyonic  council  held  one  of  their  assemblies. 

Above  Delphi  rises  Mount  Parnassus,  a  chain  which  extends 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozoks 
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to  Mount  (Eta,  and  in  a  southwesterly  direction  throngfa  the 

middle  of  Phocis  till  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on  the  borders  of 

BcBotia.    The  name,  however,  was  more  usually  restricted  to 

the  lofty  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  Delphi  was  situated. 

According  to  Stephanus,  it  was  anciently  called  LamassuSf 

because  the  ark  or  lamax  of  Deucalion  landed  here  after  the 

flood.    It  is  called  at  the  present  day  Lidkura.    This  mountain 

was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

Parnassiis  is  the  highest  moantaio  in  central  Greece.  Strabo  says  that  it 
ooold  be  seen  from  the  Acrocorinthns  at  Corinth,  and  also  states  thai  it  was  of  the 
same  height  as  Meant  Helieon,  but  in  the  latter  point  he  was  mistaken,  accord- 
ing to  Leake,  who  informs  us  that  lAakura  is  some  hundreds  of  feet  higher  than 
PaUtovuni,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  Helicon.  Famaasna  was  coTeied  the 
greatest  part  4>f  the  year  with  snow,  whence  the  epithet  of  «  snowy,"  so  gen- 
erally applied  to  it  by  the  poets.  Above  Delphi  there  were  two  lofty  rocks,  from 
which  the  mountain  is  frequently  called  by  the  poets  the  «*  two  headed"  {6u6ff^ 
fof),  one  of  which  Herodotus  names  Hyamfeia^  but  which  were  usually  caDed 
Pkadriadea,  Between  these  two  rocks  the  cdelnrated  Oastalian  Fotuo,  which 
was  saored  to  the  Muses,  and  supposed  to  impart  poetic  inspiration  unto  those 
who  quaffed  its  waters,  flows  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain.  It  at  pree- 
ent  is  clear,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage.  The  water  which  ooses  from 
the  rock  was  in  ancient  times  introduced  into  a  hollow  square,  where  it  was  re- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  Pythia  and  the  oracular  priests.  The  fountain  is  now 
ornamented  with  pendent  ivy,  and  overshadowed  by  a  large  fig-tree.  Above  the 
qwing,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from  Delphi,  was  the  Coryemn  Cam,  8»- 
ioed  to  Pan  and  the  Corycian  nymphs,  which  Pansanias  speaks  of  as  superior 
to  every  other  known  caitom.  When  the  Persians  were  marching  against  Del- 
phi, a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  this  cavern.  It  is  described 
by  a  modem  travelier  as  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  ai|d  neatly  two 
hundred  wide.-  As  fiir  as  this  cave,  the  road  from  Delphi  was  aoceasible  by 
horses  and  mules,  but  beyond  it  the  ascent  was  diflicult  even  for  an  active  man. 

9.  Tithoria  or  Neon^  above  the  Cerycian  Cave,  and  near  the 

summit  of  Parnassus,  cmd  eighty  stadia  distant  from  Delphi. 

Its  ruins  are  near  the  modem  village  of  Velitza.     Near  Ti- 

thorea  flowed  the  River  CachdleSj  now  Kako^Rheumaj  or  <' the 

evU  torrent."     It  emptied  into  the  Cephisus.     10.  Lilaa,  to 

the  northwest  of  the  preoeding,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 

Cephisus.     Pausanias  states  that  the  water  issued  from  the 

spring  at  midday  with  a  sound  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull. 

This  oity  was  destroyed  by  Philip  and  the  Amphictyons  at  the 

termination  of  the  Saored  War,  but  was  restored  by  the  Boeo* 

tians  and  the  Athenians.     Its  site  is  marked  by  ruins,  called  by  ■ 

the  usual  name  of  Palceocastro.     11.  Elatea,  to  the  northeast 

of  Tithorea,  and  the  most  considerable  and  important  city  of 

Phocis  after  Delphi    It  was  situate,  according  to  Pausanias, 
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one  htindred  and  eighty  stadia  from  Amphissa,  on  a  gently 
rising  slope  above  the  plain  watered  by  the  Cephisus.  It  was 
captured  and  burned  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  but,  being  after** 
ward  restored,  was  occupied  by  Philip  of  Maoedon  in  his  ad- 
vance into  Phocis  to  overawe  the  Athenians.  The  alarm  and 
consternation  produced  at  Athens  by  his  approach  is  finely  de- 
scribed by  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  for  the  Crown.  Btrabo 
remarks  on  its  advantageous  position,  which  conmianded  the 
entrance  into  Phocis  and  Bceotia,  and  hence  the  sensation  pro- 
duced at  Athens  by  the  news  of  its  capture.  Its  ruins  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  sit^  called  Elephta  or  Lefta^  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cephisus,  and  at  the  foot  of  some  hills  which  unite  with 
the  chain  of  Cnemis  and  CEta.  The  river  Cephisus  has  already 
been  described  (page  481). 

12.  DauliSy  to  the  southeast  of  Elatea,  and  south  of  the 
Cephisus.  It  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  scene  of  the  tragic  story  of  Philomela  and 
Procne.  Thuoydides  affirms  that  Teres,  who  had  married 
Procne,  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  sovereign  of  Athens,  was 
chief  of  Daulis,  then  occupied,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Phocis,  by 
a  body  of  Thracians.  By  these  probably  are  meant  the  '^  Old 
Thracicms,''  or  Pierians.  Philomela  is  often  called  by  the  poets 
^'  the  Daulian  bird."  Strabo  asserts  that  the  word  ''  DauloSy^^ 
signifying  a  thick  forest,  was  given  to  this  district  from  its 
woody  character.  Livy  represents  Daulis  as  situate  on  a  lofty 
hill,  difficult  to  be  scaled.  The  name  was  changed  at  a  later 
period  to  Daulia  and  Daulium.  Near  the  ancient  site  stands 
the  modern  village  of  DavUa.  13.  Hyampolis^  east  of  Elatea 
according  to  Cramer,  but  to  the  southeast  according  to  Leake. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Phocis,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Hyantes,  who  are  named  among 
the  earliest  tribes  of  Greece.  It  was  situate  near  a  defile 
leading  toward  Thermopylae,  and  on  the  road  from  Elatea 
to  Opus.  It  was  destroyed  by  Philip  and  the  Amphictycms ; 
but  it  afterward  became  again  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  having  been  restored  and  embellished  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Bogdana.  14.  Abm^ 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Argos, 
and  celebrated  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo  held  in  great  esteem  and 
veneration.     Its  temple,  richly  adorned  with  offerings,  wa» 
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sacked  and  burned  by  the  Persians.  Having  been  restored,  it 
was  again  consumed  in  the  Sacred  War  by  the  BoBotians. 
Hadrian  caused  another  to  be  built,  but  much  inferior  in  size 
to  the  former.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  Abantes  of  Euboea 
came  from  Ab®.  This  city,  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  its 
temple  and  oracle,  was  not  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  Phocian 
or  Sacred  War.    Its  ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Exareho. 

7.  B(EOTIA. 
(A.)    Naxb  and  Boukdabixi. 

I.  BcBotiHj  now  part  oiLivadza^  derived  its  name  from  its  in- 
habitants the  Boeotians  (Boiiiirro^),  who  were  originally  a  Thes* 
salian  race,  and  drove  out  the  earlier  occupants  of  the  land. 

II.  It  was  bounded  on  the  v^est  by  PhociSy  on  the  northwest 
by  the  territory  of  the  Locri  OzoUb^  on  the  north  and  north- 
east by  the  Opuntius  Sinus  and  Euripus^  on  the  southeast 
by  Attica^  and  on  the  southwest  by  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus. 

(B^    Aspect  and  Pboductitbnbss  op  thb  Countbt. 

I.  Bcbotia  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  basins  of  veiy  irregular 
form  and  of  unequal  dimensions,  namely,  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Cepbisas.  The  valley  of  the  Asopas  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  range  of  Parnes  and  Cithaeron.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Cephisus  belonged  to  the  Phocians. 

n.  According  to  the  recent  survey  of  Captain  Copeland,  a  mountain  wall 
lines  the  whole  continental  coast  of  the  Euripus,  from  the  valley  of  the  AsopuB 
to  the  flats  at  the  outlet  of  the  Sperchius.  A  large  portion  of  this  fonns  the 
coast  of  ancient  Boeotia,  the  whole  length  of  which,  following  the  indentations, 
is  perhaps  about  thirty  miles. 

ni.  Strabo  describes  the  interior  of  Boeotia  as  consisting  of  hoUow  plains, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  The  most  remariEable  feature  is  the 
Lake  Copaig^  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (p.  482).  Its  basin  must  be  at 
a  considerable  elevation ;  but  Thiersch's  assertion,  that  the  level  of  this  lake  is 
more  than  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  is  an  exaggeration,  and  appears,  in 
iact,  to  be  only  a  guess.  This  hike  is  the  receptacle  of  an  extensive  drainage, 
and,  among  other  streams,  receives  in  particular  the  CepkUug  (p.  481).  The 
basin  of  the  Lake  Copais  contains  a  large  amount  of  fertile  land,  capable  of 
growing  cotton  and  other  products  in  abundance. 

IV.  Boeotia  was  remarkable  in  ancient  times  for  its  extraordinaiy  fertility,  and 
it  was  this  cause,  probably)  more  than  the  dampness  and  thickness  of  their  atmoe- 
phere,  that  depressed  the  intellectual  and  moral  energies  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
justified  the  ridicule  which  their  temperate  and  witty  neighbors,  the  Athenians, 
so  freely  poured  on  their  proverbial  failing.  Some  of  the  principal  productions 
and  manufactures  of  the  country  are  enumerated  in  the  Achamians  of  Aristoph- 
anes (v.  781,  Mcq.).  The  linen  fabrics  of  Boeotia  were  held  in  great  estimation, 
and  the  iron  mines,  which  were  anciently  worked  in  the  eastern  chain  of  mount- 
ains, supplied  the  material  for  the  famed  Boeotian  cutleiy ;  hence  we  read  in 
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neient  writers  of  Aonian  iroD,  Aonian  weapons,  and  helmets  of  Boeotian  work- 
manship, when  excellenoe  is  meant  to  be  described. 

(C.)      SXBTCH    OFB(SO<TIAIf   HiBTORT,   &C. 

I.  Thbbk  is,  perhaps,  no  country  of  Hellas,  with  respect  to  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  which  so  many  and  sach  complicated  traditions  exist.  We  may  divide 
the  earliest  of  these  into  two  classes,  one  including  those  traditions  which  refer 
to  the  Egyptians  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  the  other  containing 
those  traditions  to  which  we  owe  the  old  story  of  a  Phcpnician  colony.  It  is 
▼eiy  difficult  to  distingnish  between  truth  and  fiction  in  these  narratives. 

II.  The  best  modem  scholars  are  inclined  to  reject  the  first  class  of  traditions 
altogether.  The  traditions  of  the  second  class,  which  are  much  older,  and  con- 
sequently more  involved  than  the  former,  relate  that  Thebes  was  founded  by  a 
Phcenician  prince  named  Cadmus,  when  in  search  of  his  sister  Europe,  who  had 
been  carried  offby  Jupiter.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Thebes,  an  inland 
town,  which  had  no  internal  commerce,  and  where  trading  was,  in  fact,  stig- 
matizedy  should  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  generally  built  no 
cities  but  as  emporia  for  traffic.  We  are  therefore  thrown  back  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  whole  story  is  a  fiction,  and  that  Cadmus  was  an  indigenous 
Theban  name.  The  old  inhabitants  of  Thebes  were  called  Cadmeans,  their 
city  Cadmea,  and  they  carried  this  ethnic  name  along  with  them  into  their  col- 
onies. Cadmus  was  probably  a  deity  of  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrheni.  When  Strabo, 
therefore,  and  other  writers,  infonp  us  that  Boeotia  was  occupied  before  the 
arrival  of  Cadmus  by  several  barbarous  dans  under  the  various  names  of  AotuM^ 
Bethua,  TemtmceM,  and  Hyantei,  we  must  probably  regard  these  as  none  other 
than  branches  of  the  very  Cadmeans  themselves. 

m.  The  Cadmeans,  and  the  cognate  tribe  of  the  Minyans,  occupied  Boeotia 
till  about  sixty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  when  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  JEoMau  Boeotians,  a  Thessalian  people  settled  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Api- 
danus,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sinus  Pagasteus,  who  had  themselves 
been  forced  to  leave  their  settlements  by  the  Thessalian  immigration  from  Thea- 
protia.  We  have  only  fragmentary  information  with  respect  to  the  early  history 
of  the  people  who  from  this  time  continued  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  nor 
are  we  able  to  speak  with  much  certainty  of  the  constitutions  of  the  difiTerent 
towns,  and  of  their  relation  to  one  another.  We  know  merely  that  the  Boeotian 
towns  became  members  of  a  league,  of  which  Thebes  was  at  the  head.  The 
deputies  of  the  confederate  states  met  in  the  plain  before  Coronea,  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  of  Iton ;  and  this  meeting  took  place  at  the  festival  of  the  Pam- 
boeotia.  Every  one  of  the  confederate  states  was,  as  such,  free,  but  several 
of  them  had  smaller  towns  dependent  on  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  number  of  the  independent  states.  They  are  suppouBed,  however,  to  have 
been  fourteen,  and  Mailer  coigecturee  them  to  have  been  ThebeM,  OrcAomemit, 
LebadeOf  Coronea,  Copa,  Haliarhu,  Theafia,  Ton&gra,  OcaUa,  Onchutus,  Aft- 
thedoH,  ChaUoy  Plattta,  and  EUutherm. 

rv.  The  representatives  of  the  different  towns  of  the  confederacy^were  called 
«Boeotarchs,  and  Thebes  had  two  votes  among  them.  Tlie  a&os  of  the  con- 
federacy were  debated  at  four  national  councilB,  the  Booetarchs  having  the  ini- 
tiative authority,  the  members  of  the  council  the  power  of  confirmation.  The 
Boeotian  confederacy  was  dissolved  in  B.C.  171,  after  having  undergone  many 
changes  and  fluctuations.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  government  which  pre^ 
vailed  in  the  several  Boeotian  towns,  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  it 
was  the  same  with  that  of  Thebes  which  was  in  the  historical  times  generally 
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a  rigid  oligardiy.  With  sQch  a  goTenunenl,  the  TheUuui  must  natbnlly  have 
been  opposed  to  the  neighboring  demooretical  atite  of  Attioa ;  and  acocndingiy 
we  find  them,  about  the  year  607  B.C.,  joining  the  Peloponneaians  and  Chalcid- 
ians  in  an  attack  upon  the  Athenians ;  and  probably  the  same  cause  made 
them  go  over  to  the  Persians  in  480  B.C.  The  Tictory  of  Platece  deprired 
them  of  their  authority  in  the  Boeotian  league,  until  the  Lacedaemonians,  from 
interested  considerations,  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  oligarchical  party  in  the 
lesser  states,  and  restored  to  them,  in  467  B.C.,  the  power  which  they  had  taken 
ih)m  them. 

V.  In  the  year  465  B.C.,  the  decisire  battle  of  CEnophyta  subjected  all  Boeo- 
tia  to  the  Athenians,  and  Thebes  became  democratical ;  but,  a  few  years  after 
(447  B.C.),  in  consequence  of  some  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  democracy, 
the  oligarchical  form  of  government  was  restored,  and  the  signal  defeat  sustained 
by  the  Athenians  at  Coronea  freed  Boeotia  from  her  foreign  yoke.  The  The- 
bans  were  active  partisans  of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  contributed 
mainly  to  the  downM  of  Athens ;  but  in  the  year  396  B.C.  they  became  members 
of  the  confederacy  against  Lacedaemon,  which  was  broken  up  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year  by  the  victory  which  Agesilaus  gained  over  them  at  Coronea. 
The  peace  of  Antalcidas  followed  (887  B.C.) ;  and,  five  years  after,  the  tieacher* 
ous  seizure  of  the  Cadmea,  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  by  Phoebidas  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian, and  its  subsequent  recovery  by  Pelopidas,  brought  about  another  war  be- 
tween Boeotia  and  Lacedaemon,  in  which  the  great  abilities  of  the  Theban  gen> 
erals  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  made  Boeotia  the  leading  power  in  Greece. 
But  the  former  fell  at  Mantinea,  and  the  power  of  Thebes  fell  with  him. 

VI.  The  Macedonian  influence  now  began  to  prevail ;  Athens  and  Thebes 
were  overthrown  by  Philip  at  Chaeronea  (338  B.C.),  and,  three  years  after,  the 
latter  city  was  entirely  destroyed  by  AlexandeiT  the  Great.  In  the  year  315  B.C., 
Cassander  rebuilt  Thebes,  with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  Athenians,  but 
it  never  regained  its  political  importance.  Thebes  fhvored  the  Roman  cause  in 
the  war  with  Perseus,  but  it  dwindled  away  to  a  mere  nothing  under  the  Roman 
dominion. 

(D.).     pLAOas    IN    BCBOTIA. 

1.  SiphiJB  or  Tiphc^f  the  first  Boeotian  port  on  the  Mare  AU 
cydniuMf  beginning  from  the  Phooian  frontier.  It  boasted  of 
having  given  birth  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the  Argonauts.  Its 
site  is  probably  at  the  modem  Agiani.  The  Mare  Alcyonium 
was  an  arm  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiaous,  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  peculiar  calmness  of  its  waters 
at  certain  seasoi^.  3.  Thisbey  a  few  miles  inland,  and  to  the 
northwest,  noticed  by  Homer  as  abounding  in  wild  pigeons. 
Strabo  says  it  was  still  distinguished  in  his  day  for  the  same 
local  characteristic.  Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  Kakosiaf 
where,  according  to  Gell,  there  is  still  an  immense  number  of 
rock  pigeons. 

Above  Tliiabe  rises  Mount  HeUcm^  now  Po^aooottm,  so  famed  in  antiquity  as 
the  seat  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Pausanias  ascribes  the  worship  of  the  Muses 
here  to  the  Pierians,  or  Old  Thracians,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  (p.  460), 
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and  who  txanBfened  from  Macedonia  the  names  of  Libethra,  Pimplea,  and  the 
Pierides,  to  the  dells  of  Helicon.  Strabo  affirms  tiiat  Helicon  retains  its  snows 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  According  to  Leake,  it  is  some  hundred 
feet  less  in  height  than  Parnassus.  On  the  summit  was  the  grove  of  the  Muses* 
adorned  with  seToral  staftnes*  and  a  little  bdow  was  the  fountain  of  Aganippef 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  who  were  hence  called  Aganippides.  About  twenty  feet 
aboTe  the  grove  was  the  fountain  Hippocrene,  said  to  have  been  produced  from 
the  ground,  when  Pegasus  first  struck  it  with  his  hoof  Hence  the  name  of 
*'  Horse's  Fount^n,"  'Iinrocpvvir  or  *limovitpnvv»  from  Zinrof,  "horae,"  and  Kp^Ptii 
«  a  fimntain.*'  These  two  fountaina  or  springs  supplied  the  small  rivers  Olmiu$ 
and  PermessuMt  which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  flowed  into  the  Lake  Copais 
near  Haliartus. 

3.  Ascraj  sitaate  on  a  rooky  Bummit  belonging  to  Helioon, 
and  oelebrated  as  the  birth-plaoe  of  Hesiod.  Pansanias  reports, 
that  in  his  day  only  one  tower  remained, to  mark  the  site  of 
Asora.  Leake  fixes  the  site  at  Pprgakiy  where  a  rained  tower, 
whenoe  the  spot  gets  its  name,  still  remains.  4.  Thespi(By  ao* 
cording  to  Strabo,  forty  stadia  from  Asora,  and  near  the  foot 
of  Helicon,  looking  toward  the  south  and  the  Crisseean  Gulf. 
The  Thespians  deserve  honorable  menticm  for  their  brave  and 
generous  conduct  daring  the  Persian  war,  when  the  rest  of 
Boeotia  basely  submitted  to  Xerxes.  The  troops  sent  by  them 
to  Thermopyl®,  to  aid  Leonidas,  chose  rather  to  die  at  their 
post  than  desert  the  Spartan  king  and  his  heroic  followers. 
Their  city  was  in  consequence  burned  by  the  Persians,  after 
the  inhabitants  had  evacuated  it  and  retired  to  the  Pelopon* 
nesus.  A  small  body  of  them,  however,  fought  at  Platae®, 
imder  Pausanias.  The  Thespians  distingmshed  themselves 
also  at  Delium,  against  the  Athenians,  being  nearly  all  slain 
at  their  posts.  The  Thebans  afterward  basely  took  advantage 
of  this  heavy  loss  to  pull  down  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  bring 
it  under  subjection,  under  the  pretext  of  their  having  favored 
the  Athenians.  Phryne,  the  hetoBrist,  was  a  native  of  this  place, 
and  here  she  caused  the  statue  of  Cupid,  which  she  had  received 
as  a  present  from  Praxiteles,  to  be  set  up,  which  added  greatly 
to  the  prosperity  of  her  native  city,  from  the  crowd  of  strangers 
who  came  to  view  this  master-piece  of  art  The  site  of  Thespise 
is  at  Eremo  Castro^  or,  as  Leake  writes  it,  Bimokastro. 

5.  Eutrisisy  to  the  southeast  of  ThespifiB,  and  said  to  have 
been  once  the  residence  of  Amphion  and  Zethus.  It  was  sit- 
uate on  the  road  from  Thespise  to  Plateeee,  and  possessed  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.    6.  Leuctra^  likewise  on 
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the  road  from  Thespue  to  Platees.  It  was  famed  for  the  rio 
tory  obtained  here  by  Epaminondas  over  the  Spartans.  From 
that  moment  the  power  and  fame  of  Sparta  began  to  decline^ 
and  after  the  second  victory  of  Epaminondas  over  them  at  M an- 
tinea  in  Arcadia,  this  state  ceased  forever  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
Greece.  The  spot  is  now  called  LeJJea  (Asvm).  Leake  less 
correctly  seeks  to  identify  Lefka  with  the  ancient  Thespn. 
7.  PlatcMB^  one  of  the  most  ancient  Boeotian  cities,  situate  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cithsron,  and  near  the  River  Asopus,  which 
separated  its  territory  from  that  of  Thebes.  The  Platsans 
withdrew  at  an  early  period  from  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens.  Grateful 
ifx  the  aid  afforded  by  that  city,  they  sent  one  thousand  soldiers 
to  Marathon,  who  shared  in  tlie  glcMpy  of  that  memorable  fight. 
They  also  manned  some  of  the  Athenian  vesseb  at  Artemisiam. 
PlatsMB  was  famous  for  the  great  battle  which  took  place  in  its 
vicinity,  in  which  the  Penians  under  Mardonius  were  defeated 
by  the  combined  Greek  forces  under  the  Spartan  Pausanias: 
The  town  had  been  burned  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  but  was  re- 
built by  the  aid  of  the  Athenians.  In  the  third  year  of  the  Pe- 
ioponnesian  war,  PlatsB®  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  forces.  It  was  restored  after  the  peace  of  Antalci* 
das,  but  again  destroyed  by  the  Thebans.  Cassander  rebuilt 
it  together  with  Thebes.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  near  the 
modem  village  of  Kokkla.  The  River  Asqpus  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  480). 

Mount  Citiuaron,  at  Uie  loot  of  which  stood  Platteae,  is  aa  eLevated  ridge»  dl- 
Tiding  Bceotia  first  from  Megaris,  and  afterward  from  Auica,  and  finallj  uniting 
with  Mount  Fames  and  other  summits  which  belong  to  the  northeastern  sids 
of  the  province.  It  was  dedicated,  as  Pausanias  afllnns,  to  Jupiter  Citfaeroniua^ 
and  was  celebrated  in  antiqnitf  as  baying  been  the  scene  of  many  erehts  rp- 
corded  by  poets  and  other  writers.  Such  were  the  metamorphosis  of  Actason, 
the  death  of  Pentheus,  and  the  exposure  of  CEdipus:  Here  also  Bacchus  was 
said  to  hold  his  revels  with  the  satyrs  and  frantie  bacchantes.  The  modem 
name  is  Mount  Ekuiot  from  the  forests  of  fir  (kJidm)  with  which  U  is  crowned. 

8.  ErpthrtBy  to  the  east  of  Plat8B»,  and  the  parent  oity  of  the 
flourishing  oolony  of  the  same  name  in  Ionia.  The  Grecian 
foroes  were  stationed  here  previous  to  the  battle  of  Plateeca. 
9.  ScoluSf  northeast  of  Pktsce.  Its  territory  was  so  rugged 
and  unproduotiye  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  **  Never  let 
us  go  to  Soolus,  nor  follow  any  one  thither."  10.  PotnitB^  to 
the  north  of  Soolus,  and  about  ten  stadia  from  Thebes,    Hero 
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was  a  saored  grove  dedioated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  It  was 
at  Potnisethat  Glaucus  was  said  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by 
his  infuriated  mares.  Gell  makes  its  site  nearly  correspond 
with  that  of  the  modern  village  of  Taki.  11.  Thebce^  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  capital, 
in  a  general  sense,  of  BGM)tia.  It  was  situated  in  the  plain  be- 
tween Lake  Hylice  (now  Lake  Livadhi)  on  the  north  and  a 
range  of  low  hiUs  on  the  south.  Thebes  was  fabled  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cadmus  and  a  Phoenician  colony,  and  to  have 
been  called  from  him  Cadmea^  a  name  which,  in^after  days,  was 
confined  to  the  citadel  only,  standing  as  this  did  on  the  site  of 
the  earlier  city.  Around  this  citadel  arose  the  later  city,  which 
was  so  disposed  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  occupied  the  part 
north  of  the  citadel.  According  to  an  ancient  legend,  the  city 
was  fortified  by  Zethus,  and  Amphion,  the  wonderfdl  lyre-player, 
who,  by  his  music,  made  the  stones  move  and  form  the  walls 
round  the  city. 

PrevioQs  to  the  Trojan  war,  the  city  of  Thebes  was  destroyed  by  the  EpigoDi, 
that  is»  the  descendants  of  the  seren  Argire  heroes  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Thebans,  and  from  this  destruction  it  does  not  appear  to  hare  recovered  be- 
fore that  war,  as  it  took  no  part  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  In  the  time 
of  Homer,  however,  who  calls  it  a  city  "  with  seven  gates"  (iirrttirvAof),  and 
gives  it  the  epithet  of  tibpCxopo^,  on  account  of  the  extensive  plain  which  formed 
its  territory,  it  appears  to  have  been  again  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  836 
fi.C.  Thebes  was  destroyed  a  second  time,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  it  had  revolted,  and  had  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Of  the  lower  city  nothing  was  left  on  this  oc- 
casion except  the  gates,  the  temples,  and  the  house  of  Pindar  the  poet :  six 
thousand  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  thirty  thousand  sold  as  slaves.  Twenty 
years  afterward  it  was  rebuilt  by  Cassander,  with  the  generous  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Messenians,  and  Megalopolitans.  It  sutfered  a  third  time  in  B.C.  291, 
under  Demetrius  Poliorcetea.  Dicearchus,  who  saw  Thebes  about  this  time 
or  shortly  after,  has  left  us  an  interesting  description  of  it.  Its  population  about 
this  time  is  supposed  to  have  been  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand.  After 
the  Macedonian  time,  however,  the  city  declined  still  more,  and  Sylla  seems  to 
have  given  it  the  last  blow  by  depriving  it  of  half  its  territory,  which  he  assigned 
to  the  Delphians.  Strabo  remarks,  that  in  his  time  it  had  scarcely  the  appear- 
ance of  a  village.  The  place  which  now  occupies  the  ancient  Cadmea  is  called 
TKeha  or  Pheboj  and  in  Turkish  Stiva.  The  inhabitants  of  ancient  ttiebes  were 
distioguished  above  all  the  other  Greeks  for  rusticity,  fierceness,  and  passion. 
Hence  a  Theban  was  always  ready  to  settle  any  dispute  by  fighting  rather  than 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  The  women  were  celebrated  for  their  gentle* 
ness  and  beauty. 

Near  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes  was  a  hill  and  temple  consecrated  to  Apollo 
Ismenius.  At  the  foot  of  this  bill  flowed  the  little  stream  of  the  Ismerau.  Ac 
eording  to  Dodwell,  the  Ismenus  has  less  pretensions  to  the  title  of  a  river  than 
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the  Athenian  niasoB,  ibr  it  has  no  water  except  after  lieaYy  raina,  wlien  it  be^ 
comes  a  torrent,  and  rashes  into  the  Lake  of  Hylice,  to  the  north  of  Thebes. 
The  celebrated  fonntain  of  Diru  was  also  in  the  immediate  Ticinity  of  this  city. 
Gen  noticed  a  brook  to  the  west  of  the  Cadmea,  by  some  Torkish  tombs,  which 
he  considered  to  be  the  ancient  Dirce^  Beyond  Diice  was  Pindar's  house.  The 
fountain  of  Mars,  said  to  haTe  been  gnarded  by  the  dragon  alain  by  Cadmns,  was 
above  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenins. 

12.  OncheUuSj  nortixwest  of  Thel»,  and  near  the  Lake  Hp^ 
lice.  It  took  its  name  from  Qnchestos,  a  son  of  Neptimei 
which  deily  had  here  a  celebrated  temple  and  groYe.  13.  Ha^ 
liartuSj  to  the  west,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  Cqpais.  Lysan* 
der,  the  LaoedaBmonian,  was  slain  in  an  engagement  under  the 
walls  of  this  town.  Having  favored  the  cause  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  it  was  taken  by  assault,  sacked,  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  Boman  prstor  Lucretius.  The  inhabitants  were 
sold,  and  their  territory  was  given  to  the  Athenians.  14.  Alal* 
camSfUBf  to  the  west  of  Haliartus,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship 
of  Minerva,  thence  surnamed  Alalcomeneis,  The  temple  of 
the  goddess  was  pltmdered  and  stripped  of  its  statues  by  Sylla. 
It  was  said  that  when  Thebes  was  taken  by  the  Epigoni,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  AlalcomensB,  as  being  sacred  and 
inviolable.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  near  the  village  of  Su- 
linari.  The  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  town,  was 
named  TilphussiuSj  and  from  it  flowed  a  small  stream  called 
Tilphussa.  This  stream  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of 
the  celebrated  soothsayer  Tiresias,  in  consequence  of  his  drink- 
ing of  its  waters,  which  were  extremely  cold.  15.  Caronea^  to 
the  west  of  the  preceding,  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
founded,  together  with  Ochomenus,  by  the  descendants  of  Atha- 
mas,  who  came  from  Thessaly .  Several  important  actions  took 
place  at  different  times  in  its  vicinity,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  battle  gained  by  Agesilaus  and  the  Spartans  against  the 
Thebans  and  their  allies,  394  ^.C.  Near  Coronea  was  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  Minerva  Itonis,  where  the  general  council  of 
the  Boeotian  states  assembled  until  it  was  dissolved  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  ruins  of  Coronea  are  observable  near  the  village 
of  CorunieSj  on  a  remarkably  insulated  hill.  At  the  distance 
of  forty  stadia  to  the  south  of  Coronea  rose  Mount  Libethrius, 
one  of  the  summits  of  Helicon,  dedicated  to  the  Muses  and  the 
Nymphs,  hence  called  Libethrides.  There  was  also  a  fountain 
named  Libethrias. 
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16.  Lebadea^  to  the  northwest  of  Coronea,  and  toward  the 
frontiers  of  Phoeis.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Lebados,  an  Athenian,  under  whose  conduct  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Homeric  Midea  removed  from  a  neighboring  height,  and 
settled  here  in  the  lower  ground.  Lebadea  was  celebrated  for 
its  oracle  of  Trophonius,  situate  in  a  cave  above  the  town,  into 
which  those  who  wished  to  consult  it  were  obliged  to  descend, 
after  performing  various  ceremonies.  Lebadea  was  richly 
adorned  with  works  of  art,  but  was  plundered  by  the  troops  of 
Mithradates.  It  is  now  Livadiaj  a  name  which  is  applied 
also  to  a  large  province,  of  which  Bosotia  forms  merely  a  part. 
17.  C/ueroneaj  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  a  city  of  some 
consequence,  and  celebrated  in  history  for  the  battle  gained  by 
Philip  of  Maoedon  over  the  Athenians  and  Bceotians.  Several 
years  after,  this  town  witnessed  another  and  bloodier  engage- 
ment between  the  Romans  under  Sy  Ua,  and  the  troops  of  Mith- 
radates commanded  by  Taxiles  and  Archelaus.  The  ruins  of 
Chffironea  are  found  at  the  village  of  Kapuma, 

18.  OrchOminus^  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  Copais^ 
and  near  the  entrance  of  the  Cephisus  into  tiiat  lake.  It  was 
the  second  city  in  Boeotia,  and  at  one  time  even  rivalled  Thebes 
itself  in  wealth,  power,  and  importance. 

Its  first  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  the  PUegye,  a  lawless  race.  Hiese, 
haying  been  destroyed  bj  the  gods  for  their  impiety,  were  suoeeeded  by  the 
Miaye,  who  came  apparent^  from  Thessaly,  and  are  ccmmionly  regarded  as 
the  real  founders  of  Orchomenas,  which  thence  obtained  the  surname  of  the 
"Minyan.*'  At  this  period  it  was  so  renowned  for  its  wealth  and  power  that 
Homer  represents  it  as  vying  with  the  most  opulent  cities  in  the  world.  These 
riches  are  said  to  hare  been  deposited  in  a  building  erected  for  that  purpose  by 
Minyas,  and  which  Pausanias  describes  as  an  astonishing  work,  and  equally 
worthy  of  admiration  with  the  walls  of  Tiryns  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Thebes  was  at  that  time  inferior  in  power  to  the  Mlnyan  city,  and  in  a  war 
with  Erginus,  king  of  the  latter,  was  compelled  to  become  its  tributary.  As 
another  proof  of  the  wealth  and  civilization  to  which  Orchomenns  had  attamed, 
it  is  mentioned  that  Eteocles,  one  of  its  early  kings,  was  the  first  to  erect  a 
temple  to  the  Graces.  Hence  Orchomenus  is  called  by  Pindar  the  city  of  the 
Graces,  and  the  most  prevalent  worship  here  was  that  of  these  divinities. 
Thirlwall  says  that  the  early  legends  about  the  Minyans  may  be  considered  as 
indications  of  a  native  race,  apparently  Pelasgians,  overpowered  by  iEolian  in* 
vaders.  It  was  in  the  sixtieth  year  after  the  Trojan  war  that  the  ^olian  Boeo- 
tians, who  had  been  expelled  fbom  Thessaly,  drove  out  the  Minyans  from  Oi^ 
chomenuB,  which  was  then,  with  its  territoiy,  added  to  Bcratia,  and  joined  the 
Bcsotian  confederacy.  At  and  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  we  find  Orchomenus  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  the  Boeotian  league, 
and  having  under  it  the  towns  of  Chaeronea  and  Tegyra.    Its  government  was 
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oligarchical :  the  niling  order  was  called  "  KDights."  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans  in  368  B.C.,  bat  was  rebuilt  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes.  Its  roins 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  village  of  Scr^.  Near  Orchomenns  flowed  the 
small  river  iMeJu,  and  in  the  marshes  near  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the 
Cejphisus  grew  the  auletic  or  flute  reed,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
for  making  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments.  Pliny  describes  it  as  very  long 
and  without  knots.    Leake  says  they  are  still  produced  here  in  abundance. 

19.  Laryfi^naj  on  the  ooafit,  and  belonging  originally  to  the 
territory  of  the  Loori  Opontii.  Near  it  the  Lake  Copais  dis- 
oharged  its  waters  into  the  sea  by  subterranean  passages.  (Con- 
sult page  482,  k  m.,  IV.)  The  precise  q)ot  where  the  stream 
issued  from  under  ground  was  named  Anchde^  and  near  it  was 
a  very  deep  lake.  There  were,  strictly  speaking,  two  places 
named  Larymna,  an  upper  or  northern,  and  a  lower.  Leaving 
the  sea  in  order  to  return  to  the  Lake  of  Copais,  we  have  to 
oross  the  ridge  of  Mount  Ptous,  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the 
seat  of  an  orade  and  temple  of  Apollo.  On  its  western  slope, 
and  near  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  Lake,  istood,  20.  Acr^ephia  or 
AcrtBphium^  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  looked  upon  by 
some  writers  as  the  Ame  of  Homer.  It  had  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus. Its  remains  are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Karditza. 
21.  Cop€ej  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  giving 
name  to  the  Lake  Copais j  on  which  it  stood,  and  situated  near 
the  deepest  part  of  it.  It  contaiaed  temples  of  Bacchus,  Ceres, 
and  Serapis.  The  modern  village  of  Topolia  is  on  the  ancient 
site,  which  Dodwell  describes  as  a  low,  insular  tongue  of  land, 
projecting  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Ptous.  The  Lake  Copais 
was  chiefly  formed  by  the  River  Cephisus,  and  is  now  called 
the  Lake  of  Topolia.  Anciently,  however,  this  lake  received 
various  names  from  the  different  cities  situated  along  its  shores. 
At  Haliartus  it  was  called  Haliartius  Laous ;  at  Qrchomenus, 
Orchomenius.  Homer  and  Pindar  distinguish  it  by  the  name 
of  Cephisis.  That  of  Copais,  however,  fihally  prevailed,  since 
Copee,  as  already  remarked,  was  situate  near  the  deepest  part 
of  it.  This  was  by  far  the  most  considerable  lake  in  Oreeoe, 
being  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  stadia  in  circuit. 
It  was  famous  for  its  eels,  which  grew  to  a  large  size,  and  were 
esteemed  highly  by  the  epicures  of  antiquity.  According  to 
Dodwell,  they  are  still  held  in  high  repute.  For  an  account 
of  the  outlets  of  this  lake,  consult  page  482.  Tradition  asserted 
that  near  Copse  there  stood}  in  the  time  of  Ceorops,  two  ancient 
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dties,  named  Eleutis  and  AthewBy  and  Stephanus  reports  that, 
when  Crates,  by  order  of  Alexander  the  Great,  drained  the 
waters  which  had  overspread  the  plains,  the  latter  town  became 
visible. 

22.  HplCf  a  small  town,  northeast  of  Thebes,  mentioned  more 
than  once  by  Homer,  and  giving  name  to  the  Lake  Hylice^  now 
Livadhi  or  the  Lake  of  S^zina.  Hyle  appears  to  have  been 
renowned  for  its  manufacture  of  shields.  The  celebrated  seven- 
fold shield  of  Ajax  was  made,  according  to  Homer,  by  Tyohios 
of  Hyle.  23.  Harma^  northeast  of  Thebes,  in  the  direction  of 
Chalcis.  It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  fate 
of  Amphiaraus,  who  disappeared  on  that  spot,  together  with 
his  chariot  (apfta)  and  horses.  24.  Mycalessui^  an  ancient  ciiy, 
to  the  northeast  of  Harma,  and  known  to  Homer.  Its  inhabit- 
ants were  all  cruelly  butchered,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
by  some  Thracian  troops  in  the  pay  of  Athens.  25.  AtUis^  to 
the  -northeast  of,  the  preceding,  a  sea-port  celebrated  as  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Grecian  fleet  when  about  to  sail  for  Troy. 
Strabo  remarks,  that,  as  the  harbor  of  Aulis  could  not  contain 
more  than  fifty  ships,  the  Grecian  fleet  must  have  assembled  in 
the  neighboring  port  of  BathySy  which  was  much  more  exten- 
sive. Bathys  is  still  called  Vaihiy  and  is  described  by  Gell 
as  an  excellent  harbor.  26.  SaigdneuSj  above  Aulis,  and  an 
important  post,  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Euripus. 
27.  Anthedon^  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  coast.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  wine.  Dicsarchus  represents  the  inhab- 
itants in  his  time  as  nearly  all  fishermen,  and  claiming  descent 
from  Glaucus,  the  sea-god.  Near  the  sea  was  a  spot  called  the 
leap  of  Glaucus.  The  Cabiri,  according  to  Pausanias,  were 
worshipped  at  Anthedon.  28.  TanAgra^  southeast  of  Thebes, 
and  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus.  Its  earlier  appellation 
was  Grcea,  An  obstinate  battle  was  fought  in  its  vicinity  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Spartans  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  in  which  the  former  were  worsted.  Tanagra  was  famous 
for  its  breed  of  fighting  cocks.  The  modem  viUage  of  Gr%m6da 
or  GrimAla  marks  the  ancient  site. 

29.  Delium^  to  the  northeast,  close  to  the  sea,  and  facing 
Eretria  in  Euboea.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  battle  which  took 
place  in  its  vicinity  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  when 
the  former  were  totally  routed.     It  was  in  this  engagement 
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that,  aoooiding  to  some  aooountSi  Soorates  saved  the  liie  of  Xen* 
opbon,  or,  aooording  to  othwB,  of  Aloibiades.  Some  Yestiges  of 
it  still  remain  near  the  village  of  Drami^  30.  OropuSfio  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  AsoposL 
From  its  sitoation  on  the  borders  of  Attioa  and  BoBotia,  this 
plaoe  was  a  continual  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  peopl& 
It  is  now  called  Orqpo.  31.  Delphinium^  a  port  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Asopns,  sometimes  called  the  Sacred  Port  (*Iepdf  Aifi^). 

8.  megAris. 

(A.)    Namb,  Bovndakibs,  4to. 

L  MegdriSf  according  to  one  tradition,  derived  its  name  from 
Megarus,  a  Bceotian  chief,  and  a  son  of  Apollo  or  Neptune. 
According  to  others,  however,  it  had  this  name  from  the  earli- 
est historical  times. 

n.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  BcBotia  ;  on  the  west  by 
the  Sinus  Corinthictcus  ;  on  the  southwest  by  the  territory  of 
Corinth;  on  the  south  and  southeast  by  the  Sinus  Saromcus^ 
now  the  Gulf  of  Engia;  and  on  the  east  and  northeast  by 
Attica. 

m.  Megaris  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country,  and  con* 
tains  only  one  plain  of  small  extent,  in  which  the  capital,  JUTe- 
gdra^  was  situated.  The  rocks  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  cal- 
careous. The  country  is  very  deficient  in  Eqprings.  The  ex- 
treme breadth  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  and  the  area  of  the  country  ia 
calculated  by  Clinton  at  seven  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles. 

Megaris  was  separated  from  BoeoUa  by  the  range  of  Mount  Citharon^  and 
from  Attica  by  the  high  land  which  descends  from  the  northwest  boundary  of 
Attica,  and  terminates  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits, 
anciently  called  KtfSiia  (K^^mto),  or  •<  the  Horns,"  and  now  KtmiiU.  It  was  di- 
vided from  the  Corinthian  territoiy,  on  the  southwest,  by  the  Onum  nmge  of 
mountains,  through  which  there  were  only  two  roads  from  Corinth  into  Megaris. 
One  of  these  roads,  called  the  Sciroman  Pass,  was  said  to  have  been  the  haunt 
of  the  robber  Sciron,  who  plundered  trayellers,  and  then  threw  them  from  the 
high  rocks  into  the  sea,  until  he  was  orereome  and  treated  in  the  same  way  by 
Theseus.  This  narrow  pass  was  situated  between  Megara  and  Crommyon,  a 
small  maritime  town  belonging  to  Corinth.  The  road  followed  the  shore  for 
the  space  of  several  miles,  and  was  shut  in  on  the  land  side  by  a  lofty  mountain 
range,  while  toward  the  sea  it  was  lined  by  dangerous  precipices.  Pausanias 
reports  that  it  was  afterward  rendered  more  accessible  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
being  made  wide  enough  for  two  vehicles  abreast.  At  present,  however,  it 
admits,  according  to  Thiersch,  only  a  single  vehicle,  except  in  a  few  places. 
Leake,  on  the  other  band,  says  that  it  is  only  practicable  by  fbot  passengera. 
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The  other  load,  fbllowing  the  coast  of  the  CoriothJan  Qnlf,  croesed  the  Gem- 
nean  Moantaias,  which  belong  to  the  Onean  range,  and  led  to  Pagae,  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  and  thence  into  Bceotia. 

(B.)     SkITOH  of    TBI    HiSTOBT  OF   MbOABIS. 

I.  AccoBDiNo  to  the  traditions  preserTod  by  Pansanias,  Car,  the  son  of  Pho- 
roneus,  originally  reigned  at  Megara,  and  was  succeeded,  after  the  lapse  of 
twelve  generations,  by  Lelex,  who  gaye  to  the  people  the  name  of  Lelega.  Le- 
lex  was  succeeded  by  Cleson,  and  Cleson  hy  Pylas.  By  the  marriage  of  Fylas 
with  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  Megara  became  annexed  to  Attica ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Megaris  also,  in  early  times,  belonged  to  Attica,  since  it  is 
represented  on  the  best  authority  that  Megaris  formed  one  of  the  four  ancient 
divisions  of  Attica. 

II.  On  the  death  of  Pandion,  Megaris  fell  to  tiie  lot  of  his  son  Nisus ;  bat  it 
was  wrested  from  the  Athenians  during  the  reign  of  Codrus,  when  the  Dorians 
invaded  Attica.  A  Corinthian  colony  was  settled  at  Megara,  and  the  country 
was  from  this  time  regarded  as  a  Doric  state.  It  remained  for  some  time  sul»- 
ject  to  Corinth ;  but  it  afterward  asserted  its  independence,  although  at  what 
time  is  uncertain.  Its  wealth  and  power  rapidly  increased,  as  is  evident  from 
the  numerous  colonies  which  it  planted,  of  which  the  most  important  were  Se- 
lymbria,  Calchedon,  and  Byzantium,  on  the  Bosporus  and  Propontis,  and  Hyb- 
Ican  Megara  in  Sicily.  The  navy  of  Megara  was  once  powerftil  enough  to 
cope  with  that  of  Athens ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle 
that  the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  recover  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  Megarians. 

ni.  The  government  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Dorian  land* 
holders ;  but  they  were  deprived  of  their  power  by  Theagenes,  who  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  about  B.C.  620. 
He  adorned  the  city  with  several  public  buildings.  He  married  his  daughter 
to  Cylon,  who  was  assisted  by  him  in  his  attempt  to  usurp  the  government  at 
Athens.  Theagenes  was  at  length  expelled  from  Megara ;  and  shortly  after* 
ward  a  most  violent  straggle  arose  between  the  aristocratio  and  democratic 
parties,  of  which  a  vivid  picture  is  drawn  in  the  poems  of  Theognls,  a  native 
of  Megara,  who  appeara  to  have  been  born  shortly  before  the  death  of  Solon,  and 
to  have  lived  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peraian  ware. 

IV .  For  some  time  after  the  Peraian  ware,  Megara  appeara  to  have  been  con- 
stantly engaged  in  war  with  Corinth ;  and  her  enmity  to  Corinth  was  the  occa- 
sion of  her  forming  an  alliance  with  Athens,  about  B.C.  461.  Athenian  garri- 
sons were  placed  in  Megara  and  Pegn ;  but  six  yeare  afterward  the  Megarians 
renounced  their  alliance  with  Athens,  and  put  to  death  the  Athenian  garrison 
at  Megara.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  democratic  party 
formed  a  plan  for  surrendering  the  city  to  Athens,  which  was  defeated  l^  the 
arrival  of  Brasidas  with  a  Lacedaemonian  force.  We  read  little  more  of  Megara 
in  Grecian  history.  In  B.C.  357,  democracy  was  again  the  established  consti- 
tution. Megara  was  taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  Demetrius ;  it  was  also 
taken  by  the  Rxxnans  under  Metellus.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  invasion  of 
Alaric ;  and  its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 

(C.)    Placbb  in  Mboabis. 

1.  Megdra^  the  capital  of  Megaris,  situate  at  the  foot  of  two 
hills^  on  eaoh  of  whioh  a  citadel  was  built    These  hUls  were 
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named  Carta  and  Alcathaus.  It  was  connected  with  the  port 
of  Nisaa  by  two  walls,  the  length  of  which  was  abont  eight 
stadia,  according  to  Thucydides.  They  were  erected  by  the 
Athenians  at  the  time  when  the  Megarians  placed  themsdyes 
under  their  protection.  The  distance  from  Athens  was  two 
hundred  and  ten  stadia,  as  we  learn  from  Procopius.  Chry- 
sostom  calls  it  a  day's  journey.  Modem  travellers  generally 
reckon  eight  hours.  Alaric,  as  already  remarked,  nearly  ruined 
this  once  flourishing  place.  According  to  Pausanias,  it  was 
the  only  city  of  Greece  which  was  not  restored  by  Hadrian,  in 
consequence  of  its  inhabitants  having  murdered  Anthemocritus, 
the  Athenian  herald.  The  site  is  occupied  by  the  modem  town 
of  Megara.  2.  Nisaaj  the  harbor  of  Megara,  with  a  citadel 
called  also  Nissea.  This  oitadel  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  as  we  leara  from  Thucydides,  but  might  be  cut  off 
from  the  city  by  effecting  a  breach  in  the  long  walls.  The  port 
itself  was  sheltered  by  the  small  island  of  Minoa^  which  lay  off 
it.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  M inoa  had  become  connected  with 
the  main  land,  and  is  called  by  him  a  promontory.  3.  Pagce^ 
a  port  on  the  shore  of  the  Mare  Alcyonium,  and  the  first  place 
after  leaving  the  BoBotian  frontier.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Athenians  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  used  by  them 
as  a  naval  station.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modem 
harbor  of  Psatho.  4.  ^gosth6n<Bj  placed  by  Cramer  to  the 
southeast  of  Pages,  but  by  Leake  to  the  northeast  of  it.  To 
this  place  the  Lacedeemonians  retreated  by  a  difficult  road  along 
the  coast,  after  their  defeat  at  Leuctra.  Its  site  is  marked  by 
the  modem  village  of  Porto  Ohennano.  5.  TripodiscuSj  at  the 
foot  of  the  Oeranean  chain  of  mountains,  a  part  of  the  Onean 
range.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Susarion,  one  of  the  earliest 
comic  poets  of  Greece. 

9.  ATTICA. 

(A.)    Namb  and  Boundabibs. 

I.  AtHca  {'ArriKTi)  derived  its  name,  according  to  some,  from 
Atthis,  a  daughter  of  Cranaus,  one  of  the  earliest  kings  of 
the  country.  Others,  however,  deduced  it  from  AcU  {dicTij, 
<^  shore"),  in  allusion  to  its  maritime  situation  and  great  ex- 
tent of  coast ;  and,  according  to  these,  the  country  itself  was 
actually  known  by  the  appellation  oiActe^  even  before  the  reign 
of  Cranaus. 
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n.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  name  Attica 
contains  the  element  Atth  or  Ath^  which  we  observe  in  the 
woids  AUh'is  and  Ath-efUB. 

in.  Attica  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  triangle,  the  base 
of  which  is  common  also  to  Bosotia^  while  the  two  sides  lie  upon 
the  sea,  and  the  vertex  is  formed  by  the  Promontory  of  Sunium. 
The  prolongation  of  tiie  western  side,  till  it  meets  the  base  at 
the  extremity  of  CithsBron,  served  also  as  a  common  boundary 
to  Attica  and  Megaris.  Hence  Attica  may  be  said  to  be  bounded 
on  the  north  and  northwest  by  BoBotia,  and  on  a  part  of  its 
western  side  by  Megaris,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  to  be 
washed  by  the  sea. 

(B.)     BiSCBXPTlON  OF   TBI    CoUHTBT. 

I.  A  WILD  and  rugged,  though  not  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  hearing  the  name 
of  Citluzrifn  on  the  west,  and  of  Pamu  toward  the  east,  diTides  Attica  from 
Bceotia.  A  considerable  part  of  the  range  of  Fames  is  covered  with  forests  of 
pine,  oak,  arbutus,  and  wild  pear  trees.  Lower  ridges,  branching  off  to  the 
south,  and  sending  out  arms  toward  the  east,  mark  the  limits  of  ^e  principal 
districts  which  compose  this  little  country,  the  least  proportioned  in  extent  of 
any  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  its  fame  and  its  importance  in  the  histoiy  of 
mankind. 

II.  The  most  extensive  of  the  Attic  plains,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a  uni- 
form level,  but  is  broken  by  a  number  of  hills,  is  the  AihemaHf  or  that  in  which 
Athens  itself  lies,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  rock,  and  in  which,  according  to 
the  Attic  legend,  the  olive,  stiU  its  most  valuable  production,  first  sprang  up. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mount  PenielieuM,  and  by  the  range  which,  under 
the  names  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Hytnetiui,  advances  till  it  meets  the  sea 
at  the  Promontory  of  Zoster. 

III.  The  upper  part  of  Pentelicus,  which  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  Hy- 
mettus,  was  distinguished,  under  the  name  of  Epacria  or  Diaeria,  as  the  Attic 
Highlands.  This  range,  which,  after  trending  eastward,  terminates  at  the  Prom- 
ontoiy  of  CynoMMemOf  forms  with  Mount  Pames  and  the  sea  the  boundary  of  the 
plain  of  Marathon, 

rv.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Hymettus,  a  comparatively  level  tract,  separated 
from  the  coast  by  a  lower  range  of  hills,  seems  to  have  been  that  which  was 
called  MtMogaa^  or  the  midland  country,  and  is  still  termed  MesSgia.  The  hills 
which  inclose  it  meet  in  the  mountainous  mine  district  of  Iia«rttifii,  and  end  with 
the  Promontory  of  Sunium,  the  southernmost  foreland  of  Attica. 

v.  The  tract  on  the  coast,  between  Sunium  and  Cape  Zoster,  a  range  of  low 
hills  and  unduhiting  plains,  was  designatied  by  the  name  of  ParaUa,  or  the  sea- 
coast  district 

VI.  On  the  western  side,  the  plain  of  Athens  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  hills, 
issuing  from  Pames,  and  successively  bearing  the  names  of  Icarius,  CorydaUus, 
and  JEgaUut,  as  it  stretches  toward  the  sea,  which,  at  the  Promontory  of  Am^ 
phialCf  separates  it  by  a  channel,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  from  the  island 
of  Salamis.  It  parts  the  Athenian  from  the  Eleusinian  plain,  in  which  stood  the 
city  of  Eleusis. 
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VII.  The  chief  part  of  the  Eleusiman  plain  was  called  the  Tkrioimi  by  the 
ancient  writers,  from  the  demos  of  Tkria,  and  extended  between  the  range  of 
iEgaleos  and  Eleusis,  along  the  borders  of  the  bay,  and  to  the  north  of  it.  This 
plain  and  the  Rarian,  which  last  also  formed  part  of  the  Eleaainian,  were  re- 
markable for  their  fertility,  and  were  celebrated  in  the  Attic  mythology  as  the 
soil  which  had  been  first  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  harrests. 

Yin.  Attica  is,  on  the  whole,  a  meagre  land,  wanting  the  fatness  of  the  Bceo- 
tian  plains,  and  the  freshness  of  the  Bceotian  streams.  The  waten  of  its  prin- 
cipal river,  the  C«pAwtu,  are  expended  in  irrigating  a  part  of  the  plain  of  Athens ; 
and  the  Ilissust  though  no  less  renowned,  is  a  mere  brook,  which  is  sometimes 
swollen  into  a  torrent.  It  could  scarcely  boast  of  more  than  two  or  three  fertile 
tracts,  and  its  principal  riches  lay  in  the  hearts  of  its  monntains,  in  the  silTer  of 
Laurium,  and  the  marble  of  Pentelicns.  It  might  also  reckon  among  its  pecu- 
liar advantages  the  parity  of  its  air,  the  fragrance  of  its  ahrubs,  and  the  fineness 
of  its  fruits. 

IX.  But  in  its  most  flourishing  period  the  produce  of  Attica  was  never  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  industxy  was  constantly 
urged  to  improve  their  ground  to  the  utmost.  Traces  are  stiU  visible  of  tlus 
laborious  cultivation  which  was  carried,  by  means  of  artificial  terraces,  up  the 
sides  of  their  barest  mountains.  After  all,  they  were  compelled  to  look  even 
to  the  sea  for  subsistence.  Attica  would  have  been  little  but  for  the  position 
which  it  occupied  as  the  southeast  foreland  of  Greece,  with  valleys  opening  on 
the  coast,  and  ports  inviting  the  commerce  of  Asia.  From  the  top  of  its  hills 
the  eye  surveys  the  whole  circle  of  its  islands,  which  form  its  maritime  suburbs, 
and  seem  to  point  out  its  historical  destination. 

X.  As  to  the  ancient  population  of  Attica,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  satis- 
factory conclusion.  Clinton  considers  that,  about  B.C.  317,  it  may  have  been 
five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty,  a  large  popula- 
tion for  such  a  territory  (being  above  seven  hundred  to  the  square  mile),  even 
if  we  take  into  account  that  it  contained  a  populous  city.  At  the  present  day, 
Attica  is  one  of  the  eparchies  of  the  actual  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  contains  one 
city,  Athens,  and  above  one  hundred  villages.    The  population  is  not  known. 

(C.)    Sketch  OF  THB   Hxstobt  or  Attica. 

I.  If  we  want  any  proof  as  to  the  remote  antiquity  of  political  communities 
in  Attica,  and  its  occupation  at  some  time  by  a  people  not  of  the  same  Greek 
stock  as  those  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  we  may  find  it  in  the  names  of  mountains, 
streams,  and  places.  The  names  of  mountains  and  rivers  are  in  all  countries 
the  most  pennanent  memorials  of  a  nation*s  existence.  Many  Attic  names  can 
be  explained  from  the  Greek  language  as  known  to  us,  and  others  can  be  traced 
to  personal  names  which  belong  to  the  circle  of  the  Greek  mythi.  But  there 
still  remain  many  which  we  can  only  explain  by  a  comparison  of  Greek  words 
with  those  of  kindred  languages,  or  which  we  can  not  explain  at  all :  such  are 
Cephruutf  Il-UMU9f  Hym'tttuM,  BrU-usui  or  Bril-ettutf  Garg>^UuSf  Pom-et  (com- 
pare Pam-asnti),  Brnttr-oii,  Marathrcn,  jSvn-titm,  dec. 

II.  Another  proof  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  settlements  in  Attica  is  found  in 
the  numerous  political  divisions,  of  which  traces  remained  In  the  historical  pe- 
riod. The  oldest  political  division  of  Attica  known  by  tradition  was  that  by 
Cecrops  into  twelve  parts,  the  names  of  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  belong 
to  that  class  of  words  which  the  Greek  language  can  not  explain.  Another  di- 
vision into  four  parts,  among  the  four  sons  of  Pandion,  has  a  distinct  reference 
to  the  physical  divisions  of  the  Attic  peninsula,  including  in  this  term  Megaris, 
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which  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorians.  That  there  is  an  historical 
lact  contained  in  the  division  of  the  peninsula  among  the  foar  sons  of  Pandion 
appears  from  there  being  three  great  natural  divisions  of  Attica  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  Megaris,  which  three  divisions  formed  the  ground-work  of  the  three 
political  parties  in  the  time  of  Ptsistratus.  These  parties  were  the  Diacrii  or 
HyperacrHt  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  northeast  region  and  the  range 
of  Fames ;  the  Men  of  the  Piain  (under  which  name  the  plain  of  Athens,  and 
probably  the  Eleusinian  also,  are  included),  and  the  Poro/t,  or  inhabitants  of 
the  ParaUa  (sea-coast),  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

ni.  A  division  into  four  tribes  (^Xa/),  and  also  a  division  into  lour  castes,  is 
attributed  tp  Ion.  This  division  into  four  tribes  remained  until  the  time  of  Glis- 
thenes,  who  increased  the  number  to  ten.  These  ten  were  called  Hippothoaiuigf 
Antiockis,  CeeroptM^  Ereehtheis,  PandUmis,  LeonUtf  JEgeU,  Aeanumtu,  (Efutt,  and 
Mantis.  The  ten  tribes  were  subdivided  into  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
demi  {inn^O  o^  townships,  each  demos  apparently  containing  a  town  or  small 
village.  Under  Macedonian  influence  two  tribes  were  added,  AiUigoma  and 
Demetriaa,  but  these  were  afterward  changed  to  PtoUmaie  and  AttaUs.  A  new 
tribe  was  added  in  honor  of  Hadrian. 

IV.  The  first  period  of  Athenian  history,  ending  with  the  war  of  Troy,  is  of 
a  mythical  character.  Act«us  was  the  first  king  of  Attica.  Ceorops,  accord- 
ing to  one  fable,  Was  a  native  of  Attica,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Actaus, 
and  succeeded  to  the  monarchy ;  according  to  another  fable,  he  was  an  Egyp- 
tian, who  brought  from  Egypt  the  arts  of  social  life,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  religious  and  political  system  of  the  Athenians.  Of  the  successors  of  Ce- 
crops,  Erechtheus  the  first,  otherwise  called  Erichthonias,  was  4)f  divine  or  un- 
known descent.  A  second  Erechtheus  fought  with  the  Eumolpids  of  Eleusis, 
and  lost  his  life.  JSgeus,  the  son  of  the  second  Pandion,  in  the  course  of  time 
came  to  the  throne ;  and  his  son  Theseus,  as  he  was  the  last,  so  he  was  the 
greatest  of  the  Athenian  heroes.  As  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Athenian  polity, 
who  united  into  one  confederation  the  twelve  hitherto  independent  states  or 
cities  of  Attica,  established  by  Gecrops,  he  appears  to  be  invested  with  the  char- 
acter of  an  historical  personage. 

y.  If  we  endeavor  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Athenian  people,  we  find  the 
obscurity  of  their  origin  expressed  by  the  statement  that  they  were  Autoehthd- 
luSf  sprung  from  the  earth,  or  a  people  coeval  witli  the  land  which  they  inhab- 
ited. Herodotus  says  that  the  Athenians  were  originally  PeUugh  and  that  they 
became  changed  into  Hellinee,  or  Greeks.  Such  a  change  implies  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  one  race,  while  it  was  already  in  possession  of  another ;  it 
implies,  also,  either  the  amalgamation  of  the  conquered  and  the  conquering  races^ 
or  the  extinction  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  yield.  Tlie  former  is  sup- 
ported by  more  probalulities.  Xutfaus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  married  a  daughter 
of  the  second  Erechtheus,  and  became  the  fether  of  Achaus  and  Ion  ;  and  thus 
the  name  Ionian  became  attached  to  the  Attic  soil.  We  have  the  historieal 
fact  that  the  names  of  the  four  tribes  which  existed  till  the  time  of  Clisthenes 
were  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  names  of  the  four  sons  of  Ion. 

VI.  The  line  of  Athenian  kings,  whatever  may  have  been  its  historical  com- 
mencement, terminated  with  Codrus,  when  the  ofiice  of  king  ceased  at  Athens, 
and  the  supreme  executive  power  was  vested  in  an  ardion  or  governor,  whose 
office,  from  being  at  first  hereditaiy  and  for  life,  was  by  degrees  ehanged  into 
a  decennial,  and  finally  into  an  annual  office.  When  the  last  change  took  place, 
a  further  alteration  was  made  by  distributing  the  duties  of  the  archon  among 
nine  magistrates  instead  of  giving  them  all  to  one.    Fmat  the  death  of  Godnis 
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to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  Athenian  history  presents  bat  few  and  donbtibl  facta  ; 
and  though  the  personality  of  Solon,  and  his  framing  of  a  code,  can  not  be  mat^ 
ters  of  doubt,  yet  the  events  of  his  life  belong  to  that  epoch  where  the  records 
of  history  are  still  obscure  and  disputed.  With  the  legislation  of  Solon  (B.C. 
694)  Athenian  history  begins  to  assume  a  more  definite  form,  and  the  same 
epoch  marks  the  historical  commencement  of  that  series  of  cTents  which  brought 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  east  of  the  Tigris  into  connection  with  the  south 
of  Europe. 

YII.  The  history  of  Athens  now  becomes  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  Greece  in  general,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  giren  a  rapid  sketch 
(page  468,  seqq.).  Its  political  histoiy  during  and  after  the  age  of  Alexander 
is  of  little  importance.  The  city  was  often  inTolved  in  the  reTolutions  and 
moyements  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  enjoyed  internal 
tranquillity  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Greece,  which  it  owed  chiefly 
to  the  control  exercised  by  the  various  rulers  of  Macedonia.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Lamian  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  dty  showed  almost 
the  last  feeble  spark  of  that  military  spirit,  which  once  led  it  to  triumph  over 
the  armies  of  the  East.  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  the  occupation  of  Mo- 
nychia  by  a  Macedonian  garrison  (B.C.  322) ;  and  the  death  of  Phocion,  which 
took  place  soon  after,  left  Athens  without  a  r^resentative  of  her  ancient  states- 
men. 

YIII.  Cassander,  having  got  possession  of  Athens  (B.C.  817),  appointed  De- 
metrius of  Phalerum,  supported  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  the  governor  of  the 
city.  During  ten  years  Demetrius  secured  to  Athens,  if  not  prosperity,  at  least 
repose.  During  the  subsequent  wars  between  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
the  Romans,  the  Athenians,  together  with  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  took  the 
part  of  the  foreign  invaders.  Athens,  though  weak  in  the  field,  was  still  strong 
within  her  waUs ;  the  Macedonian  king  attacked  both  the  Pimus  and  the  city 
before  the  Romans  could  come  to  their  assistance ;  but,  failing  in  his  object,  he 
turned  his  vengeance  against  the  suburbs,  and  the  numerous  beantiful  temples 
which  adorned  the  Attic  plain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  invasion  of 
Philip  was  most  destructive  to  the  monuments  of  Attica,  though  Eleosis  and 
Athens  itself  escaped. 

IX.  The  next  great  calamity  of  Athens  was  its  capture  by  the  Romans  under 
Sylla  (B.C.  86).  This  was  the  .first  time  that  the  fortifications  of  Athens  had 
been  forced  by  an  enemy.  Sylla  demolished  the  walls  of  the  Piraeus,  together 
with  the  great  arsenal  of  Philo,  and  from  this  time  the  conunerce  of  Athens  was 
annihilated.  Under  Roman  government,-  Athens,  though  she  had  lost  her  po- 
litical power  and  her  commerce,  was  still,  the  centre  of  the  arts  and  of  philos- 
ophy, and  a  favorite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans.  From  the  time  of  Jn- 
lius  Caesar  to  that  of  Hadrian,  it  was  occasionally  honored  by  the  visits  of  the 
masters  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  them  it  owed  much  of  that  splendor  which 
Fausanias  admired  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  The  gradual  decay  of  its 
buildings  has  been  attributed,  with  good  reason,  partly  to  the  decline  of  paganism, 
and  to  the  slow  though  gradual  progress  of  the  new  faith. 

(D.)    Placbs,  dec,  IN  Attica. 

AthetuBj  now  Athens  ('A^^vat),  the  capital  of  Attioa,  situ- 
ated about  five  miles  from  the  ooast,  and  occupying  part  of  the 
central  plain  of  Attioa,  together  with  some  heights,  which  run 
down  into  the  plain.    Of  these  eminences  the  most  conspicuous 
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are  Mount  Lycabettus^  with  its  peaked  snmmit,  on  the  north- 
west of  the  oity ;  erroneously  called  Anchesmus  by  Leake ;  the 
Acropolis^  or  citadel ;  the  AreopAgus^  opposite  to  the  west  end 
of  tiie  Acropolis ;  and  the  hill  of  the  Museum^  the  highest  em- 
inence on  the  south.  On  the  east  of  the  city,  the  little  river 
Ilissus  ran  in  a  southwest  direction,  separating  the  heights  of 
Athens  on  the  west  from  the  higher  and  more  continuous  range 
of  Hymettus  on  the  east.  This  little  river,  which,  in  its  natural 
state,  may  have  reached  the  marshy  lands  near  the  coast,  is 
now  reduced  by  the  heats  of  summer,  and  the  channels  for  ar- 
tificial irrigation,  to  an  inconsiderable  stream.  Another  river, 
the  CephisuSj  ran  due  south,  past  the  western  side  of  the  city, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  walls. 
This  is  also  nearly  exhausted  at  present  by  the  outs  for  irriga- 
tion before  it  reaches  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pineus.  Athens 
had  three  harbors,  Pircsus  (the  largest),  Munychia^  and  PhaU^ 
rumj  and  it  was  connected  with  these  by  Lang  WallSj  as  they 
were  called  {Uaicpd  Te/;^),  which  abutted  on  the  city,  respect- 
ively, at  the  hill  of  the  Museum  and  the  Gate  of  the  Pireeus. 
A  more  particular  account  of  these  walls  will  be  given  further 
on.  The  whole  circuit  of  tiie  oity  proper  was  about  forty  three 
stadia,  or  a  little  over  five  English  miles.  That  of  Athens,  with 
its  three  harbors,  however,  was,  according  to  Thucydides,  in 
B.C.  431,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  stadia, 
or  about  ninete^i  or  twenty  miles.  The  population  in  the  time 
of  Xenophon  appears  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  for  the  oity  proper. 

TOPOORAPHT  OF    AtHENS. 

Ws  have  little  or  no  information  respecting  the  size  of  Athens  nnder  its 
earliest  kings.  It  is  generally  supposed,  howerer,  that,  even  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Theseus,  the  town  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Acropolis  and  the  ad- 
joining hill  of  Mara.  Subsequently  to  the  Trojan  war  it  appean  to  have  in- 
creased considerably  both  in  population  and  extent,  since  Homer  applies  to  it 
the  epithets  of  eiitriftevoc  and  e^pvdyvtof.  These  improvements  continued  prob- 
ably during  the  reign  of  Pisistratus,  and,  as  it  was  able  to  stand  a  siege  against 
the  Lacedemonians  under  his  son  Hippies,  it  must  evidently  have  possessed 
walls  and  fortifications  of  sufllcient  height  and  strength  to  insure  its  safety. 

The  invasion  of  Xeixes,  and  the  subsequent  irruption  of  Mardohius,  eflfbcted 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  ancient  city,  and  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  with 
the  exception  only  of  such  temples  and  buildings  as  were  enabled,  from  the  so- 
lidity of  their  materials,  to  resist  the  action  of  ^te  and  the  work  of  demolition. 
When,  however,  the  battles  of  Salamis,  Platsa,  and  Mycale  had  averted  all 
danger  of  invasion,  Athens,  restored  to  peace  and  security,  soon  rase  from  its 
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state  of  rain  and  desolation.  And  having  been  iiiniialiedy  by  the  pnident  line* 
sight  and  energetic  conduct  of  Themistocles,  with  the  militaiy  works  reqiusite 
for  its  defence,  it  attained,  under  the  subsequent  administrations  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  beauty,  magnifieence,  and  strength.  It  was  in 
the  time  of  Pericles  that  Athens  attained  the  summit  of  ito  beauty  andproB. 
perity,  both  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  republic,  and  the  extent  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  architectural  decorations  with  which  the  capital  was  adorned. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  mention  some  of  the  structures  and  places  hi  ancient 
Athens  worthy  of  more  particnlar  notice. 

I.  Pompeum,  near  the  Pireic  gate,  and  so  called  fiom  its  containing  the  sa- 
cred vessels  {irofiveia)  used  in  certain  processions.  In  it  were  also  a  statue  of 
Socrates  by  Lysippus,  and  several  paintings.  8.  The  CeranSeuM,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  and  important  parts  of  the  city,  and  so  called,  most  probably, 
from  some  potteries  anciently  situated  there.  It  was  divided  into  the  Outer  and 
Inner  Ceramicus.  The  former  was  without  the  walls,  and  contained  the  tombs 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  and  were  buried  at  the  public  expense.  The 
eommnnication  from  the  one  Ceramicus  to  the  other  was  by  the  gate  Difvhan. 
9,  The  Agdra*  There  were  two  Agora^  the  Old  and  the  New.  The  Old  Agoim 
foimed  part  of  the  Ceramicus.  The  New  was  in  a  quarter  of  the  city  which 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  demus  of  Eretria.  The  change  was  made  from 
the  Old  to  the  New  Agora  after  the  former  had  been  defiled  with  massacre  by 
I^Ua.  4.  Stoa  BtieiUiof,  or  Royal  Portico,  so  oalled  because  the  aiohon  ba- 
sileus,  or  king  archon,  held  his  court  here.  Its  roof  was  adorned  with  statues 
of  baked  clay.  This  structure  was  in  the  Ceramicus.  5.  Metroum,  also  in  the 
Ceramicus.  It  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  whose 
statue  was  the  woik  of  Phidias.  Here  the  archives  of  the  state  were  deposited, 
and  it  served  also  as  a  tribunal  for  the  archon  eponymns^  or  chief  archon. 
6.  BoiUeuterntm  (BovAevr^iov),  or  Senate>honse>  adjacent  to  the  Metronm. 
Here  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  who  formed  the  annual  council  of  the  state, 
had  their  meetings.  It  contained  statues  of  Jupiter  the  counsellor,  of  Apollo, 
and  the  Athenian  Demos.  7.  T^Utftw,  a  building  close  to  the  preceding,  and 
where  the  Piytanes  held  their  feasts  and  sacrifices.  It  was  also  called  Sciae. 
8.  PoeciU  Stoa  {UoiiuXfi  ^rod),  so  called  from  the  celebrated  paintings  which  it 
contained.  Its  more  ancient  name  is  said  to  have  been  Pemanaeiius.  The 
pictures  were  by  Polygnotus,  Micon,  and  Pamphilus,  the  most  &mons  among 
the  Grecian  painters,  and  represented  the  battle  of  Theseus  against  the  Am- 
azons, and  that  of  Marathon,  as  well  as  other  achievements  of  the  Athenians. 
It  was  in  this  portico  that  Zeno  first  opened  his  school,  which  from  this  jdace 
derived  its  name  of  Stoic,  or  the  school  of  the  Porch.  Leake  supposes,  thai  smne 
walls  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  church  of  Pmiaghia  FaiMromeni  axe  the 
remains  of  this  celebrated  structure. 

0.  Maera  SUoa,  a  range  of  porticoes  extending  from  Uie  vicinity  of  the  Stoa 
Basileios  to  the  Poeoile.  Behind  it  rose  the  hill  of  CoUnme  Agontue,  vrfaeve 
Meton  erected  a  table  for  astronomical  purposes.  10.  T^eeeum,  the  oelehrated 
temple  of  Theseus,  ereoted  to  that  hero  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when  Ci- 
mon was  sent  to  the  idaud  of  Scyros  to  convey  his  remains  thence  to  Athens. 
It  stood  nortii  of  the  Maora  Stoa.  This  great  edifice,  which  was  held  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  possessed  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  was 
bnflt  about  466  B.C.,  under  the  direction  of  Cimon.  Its  precinels  were  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  contain  en  certain  occasions  a  large  militaiy  assembly.  In  the 
hiterior  it  was  decorated  with  pictures  representing  the  achievements  of  Hie- 
seus,  his  battle  with  the  Amaions,  and  the  fight  of  the  Centaurs  and  LapithK. 
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It  was  built  of  Pentelic  marUe,  and  is  skUl  one  of  the  best-preserved  public  build- 
ings of  Athens.  It  stands  upon  an  axtificial  foundation  formed  of  largo  quad^ 
rangolar  blocks  of  limestone. 

11.  Hadriani  Stoa^  or  Portico  of  Hadrian,  one  of  the  monuments  with  which 
that  emperor  embellished  Athens.  It  stood  east  of  the  Theseum.  12.  Horoto- 
ghim  AniroMci  CyrrhtMtm,  or  the  Water  Clock  of  Andronions  Cyrrhestes,  ealled 
likewise  the  *'  Tower  of  the  Winds.*'  It  was  an  octagonal  stmctnre,  erected 
to  indicate,  by  means  of  dials  on  its  waUs,  the  hour  of  the  day  when  the  weather 
was  clear,  and  by  means  of  water  when  it  was  clondy.  It  also  denoted  the 
quarter  whence  the  wind  blew.  The  water  clock  was  supplied  with  water  by 
an  aqueduct  from  the  spring  under  the  esTe  of  Pan,  on  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  Acropolis.  The  figures  of  the  eight  winds  were  cut  in  relief  on  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  building,  with  their  names  above  them  on  the  friexe.  On  the  top  of 
the  tower  was  a  Triton  of  bronze,  which  moved  round  with  the  wind,  and  indi- 
eated  by  a  rod  the  quarter  whence  it  blew.  Beneath  the  figures  of  the  winds 
were  traced  solar  dials.  The  structure  still  remains,  and  Uie  celebrated  De* 
himbre  bears  testnnony  to  the  correctness  of  the  dials,  which  he  describes  as 
the  most  curious  existing  monument  of  the  practical  gnomonics  of  antiquity. 
Stuart  found  traces  of  the  Clepsydra  or  water  dock  careftally  channeled  in  the 
original  floor. 

18.  BMdriam  Anus,  or  the  Areh  of  Hadrian,  whieh  formed  an  entrance  to  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  the  city.  It  stood  near  the  peribolns  of  the  Olympdum. 
The  stractnre  was  of  Pentello  marble,  and  consisted  of  a  circular  arch  with  Co* 
rinthian  odumns.  Remains  of  it  still  exist,  and  an  inscription  shows  that  the 
emperor  gave  his  name  to  the  part  of  the  city  between  this  edifice  and  the  Ills* 
sus,  this  quarter  being  ealled  Hadrianopolis.  14.  Olympium^  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  magnificent  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  Athens.  It  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  begun  by  Pisistratus,  B.C.  (MM),  and  compieted  by  Hadrian, 
A.D.  146.  The  building  of  this  temple  went  along  with  the  conne  of  the  na^ 
tional  existence  of  Athens.  Athens  ceased  to  be  independent  before  the  struoo 
ture  was  completed.  Sixteen  columns  of  Pentelic  nuurMe,  sixty  feet  high*  and 
above  six  and  a  half  in  diameter,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  which  once  adorned  this  magnificent  building.  The  whole 
length  of  the  stractnre  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-firar  feet,  and  the  breadth 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  Ihet.  The  fountain  called  tklUrrhoiy  or  Ewnm^ 
crutnu  (the  nine  springs),  the  only  souree  of  fresh  water  in  the  neighborhood, 
was  a  short  distance  from  the  southeast  an^  of  the  great  temple. 

16.  Fis  Tripddum,  or  the  «*  Street  of  the  Tripods,"  so  called  from  its  being 
lined  with  small  temples  where  priie  tripods  were  usually  deposited.  Of  this 
description  was  the  beantiM  little  ehoragio  monument  of  Lysierates,  erected 
about  834  B.C.,  and  vulgariy  called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  This  still 
remains,  and  stands  between  the  southeast  angle  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Olym* 
p<om.  16,  Ltiutumf  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  a  most  ancient  sanctuary,  and  prob- 
ably the  same  to  which  Thucydides  alludes  as  the  temple  of  that  god  tm  Limmt 
{h  Aiftvaic)'  It  stood  in  a  southwestern  direction  from  the  monument  of  Lyso 
icrates.  17.  Bttecki  TAesfrum,  or  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  esDed  also  the  Temple 
of  Bacchus,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  southeast  ang^  of  the 
Acropolis.  In  this  theatre,  which,  according  to  Dicaearobus,  was  the  most  beau* 
tifbl  in  existence,  the  dramatic  contests  were  decided,  and  dramatic  exhibitions 
held.  From  Plato  we  may  collect  that  it  was  capable  of  containing  thirty  thou- 
sand spectators.  From  the  level  of  the  plain  a  semidreular  excavation  gradn- 
ally  ascended  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  a  considerable  height,  while  the  part 
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which  projected  into  the  plain  was  Ibnned  of  masonry.  Ronnd  the  conearify 
were  the  seats  for  the  aadience,  rising  range  above  range ;  and  the  vlide  was 
topped  and  inclosed  by  a  lofty  portico,  adorned  with  statues,  and  sorroonded  \ry 
a  balustraded  terrace. 

18.  Odium  PerieliSf  not  fax  from  the  preceding.  It  was  a  mnsieal  theatre, 
said  to  have  been  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes.  Plntarch  in- 
forms as  that  it  was  richly  decorated  with  odnmns,  and  that  the  roof  tenninated 
in  a  point.  It  was  set  on  fire  by  Aristion,  general  of  Bfithradates,  who  defended 
Athens  against  SyUa ;  but  it  was  afterward  restored  at  the  expense  of  Ariobai« 
zanes,  king  of  Cappadocia.  19.  Odeum  RegiUa,  another  musical  theatre,  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  Acropdis.  It  was  erected  by  Herodes  Atticns,  and  named 
after  his  deceased  wife  Regilla.  This  Odeum  was  built  in  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  and  was  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in  Greece. 

20.  AcropoiU.  The  Cecropian  citadel,  or  old  Cecropian  fbrtressy  which  forme 
so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  topography  of  Athens.  It  was  situated  on  an 
elevated  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  precipitous  on  every  side  ex> 
cept  at  the  western  end,  where  it  was  alone  accessible.  Here  stood  the  mag- 
nificent Propylaa,  of  Pentelic  marUe,  which  served  both  as  an  approach  and  a 
military  defence  to  the  citadel.  It  consisted  of  a  great  vestibule,  with  a  fhmt 
of  six  Doric  columns ;  behind  which  was  another,  supported  by  as  many  piDara 
of  the  Ionic  order.  These  formed  the  approach  to  the  five  gates,  or  entrances 
to  the  citadel.  On  each  side  were  two  wings,  projecting  from  the  great  central 
colonnade,  and  presenting  a  wall  simi^y  adorned  with  a  friese  of  triglyphs. 
This  great  structure  is  said  to  have  been  ^le  years  in  progress,  and  to  have 
cost  two  thousand  talents.  It  was  much  injured  in  1666  by  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder. Some  portions,  however,  stUl  remain.  The  government  has  lately 
cleared  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  entrance,  and  again  opened  the  five  ancient 
doorways  which  gave  admission  into  the  Acropolis. 

81.  Partherum,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  the  virgin  goddess  (irapftfvof),  and  sit- 
uate on  the  highest  level  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and 
occupied  apparently  the  site  of  an  older  temple  called  Hecatompeitmy  also  ded- 
icated to  Minerva,  and  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Persian  invasion.  The 
Parthenon  was  built  during  the  administration  (^Pericles  (about  B.C.  45(M40). 
The  architect  was  Ictinus.  The  statue  of  the  goddess,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
twenty-six  cubits  high,  and  was  of  ivory  and  gold.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias. 
This  temple,  after  having  been  beautified  and  repaired  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
continued  from  his  days  almost  entire,  until  1687,  when  the  roof  was  destrojred 
by  a  bomb  fired  from  the  Venetian  army  under  Morosini,  which  fell  upon  a  part 
of  the  structure  that  had  been  converted  into  a  powder  magaxine.  The  columns 
sufiered  much  damage  also  in  the  late  war.  The  remnant  of  the  sculptures 
which  decorated  the  pediments,  with  many  of  the  metopes  and  a  large  pan  of 
the  frieze,  are  now  in  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

S2.  Erechthhm,  a  beautiftd  Ionic  temple,  dedicated  to  Erechtheus,  and  sitnale 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Acropolis.  Adjoining  it  was  the  temple  of  JftM^rvs 
PdioMf  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  whose  statue  is  said  to  have  been  a  oommon 
offering  of  the  demi  before  they  were  collected  into  one  metropolis  by  Theseus. 
The  lamp  which  was  suspended  in  the  sanctuary  was  never  su^red  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. Another  part  of  this  compound  building  was  the  Pamdrofitimt  or 
chapel  sacred  to  Pandrosus,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops.  The  Erechthton 
contained  the  olive-tree  produced  by  Minerva  in  her  contest  with  Neptune,  as 
also  the  well  of  salt  water  created  by  the  latter.  Not  far  from  the  Erechtheun 
was  the  bronze  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  Promaeku»,  or  the  Defender^  the  wuk 
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of  Phidias.  The  spear  and  helmet  of  this  colossal  figure  were  visible,  towering 
above  the  Acropolis,  to  those  who  approached  Athens  by  sea,  as  soon  as  they 
had  rounded  Gape  Sunium.  The  whole  of  the  Acropolis  was  surroanded  by 
walls  raised  on  the  natural  rock.  The  most  ancient  part  of  these  fortifications 
was  constructed  by  the  Pelasgi,  and  is  often  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Pe- 
ioMgieum,  an  appellation  including  also  a  portion  of  ground  below  the  wall  at  the 
foot  of  the  rooks  of  the  Acropolis.  The  wall  termed  Pelasgioum  was  apparently 
on  the  noithem  side  of  the  citadel. 

83.  Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  a  little  distance  to  the  northwest  of  the  Acrop- 
olis. It  received  its  name  from  Mars  having  been,  as  was  said,  the  first  per- 
son tried  there,  for  the  murder  of  Halirrhothius,  the  son  of  Neptune.  The  cel- 
ebrated court  which  was  here  held  sat  in  an  open  space,  in  which  was  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Minerva  Areia,  and  two  rude  seats  of  stone  for  the  defendant  and 
his  accuser.  From  Vitmvius  we  learn,  that  at  a  later  period  this  space  was  in- 
closed, and  roofed  with  tiles.  24.  Pnyx,  in  the  days  of  Athenian  greatness,  the 
usual  place  of  assembly  for  the  people,  especially  during  elections.  It  appears 
to  have  been  situated  on  a  rising  ground  to  the  southwest  of  the  Areopagus,  and 
in  a  line  with  the  Propylea  of  the  Acropolis,  which  faced  it  to  the  east.  It  was 
also  close  to  the  city  wall.  The  celebrated  Besui,  from  which  the  orators  ad- 
dressed the  people,  was  a  simple  pulpit  of  stone,  which  at  first  looked  to  the 
sea,  but  in  the  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants  it  was  turned  toward  the  interior  of  the 
country.  26.  Mtueum,  another  elevation  in  the  same  vicinity,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Acropolis,  and  so  called  from  the  poet  Musttus,  who  was  buried 
there.  At  a  later  period,  a  monument  was  erected  here  by  Philopappus,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  kings  of  Gommagene,  and  who,  having  been  consul  under  Tra- 
jan, retired  to  Athens,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  on  the  structure. 

26.  MelUe,  a  demus  south  of  the  Acropolis,  and  both  populous  and  well  fre- 
quented. 27.  CdyttuM,  another  demus,  lying  to  the  northeast  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  children  of  this  quarter  were  remarkable  for  being  very  precocious  in  their 
speech.  28.  f/etuim'ttm,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Ihssns,  to  the  southeast 
of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  a  temple  of  Geres  and  Proserpina,  set  apart  for  the 
celebration  of  the  lesser  Eleusinian  mysteries.  29.  Stadmm  PanuUhenaicum, 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilissus.  It  was  erected 
for  the  celebration  of  the  games  during  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  Lycurgus, 
the  son  of  Lycophron,  as  we  find  in  Plutarch's  life  of  that  orator.  ;  Pausanias 
describes  it  as  an  astonishing  structure  rising  in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre 
above  the  Ilissus,  and  extending  to  the  banks  of  that  river.  The  area  of  this 
building  still  remains  entire,  together  with  other  vestiges.  30.  Lyceum,  a  sa- 
cred inclosure  dedicated  to  Apollo,  where  the  polemarch  formerly  kept  his  court 
It  lay  above  the  preceding  to  the  northeast,  and  was  decorated  with  fountains, 
plantations,  and  buildings,  and  became  the  usual  place  of  exercise  for  the  Athe- 
nian youths  who  devoted  themselves  to  military  pursuits.  Nor  was  it  less  fre- 
quented by  philosophers  and  those  addicted  to  retirement  and  study.  We  know 
that  it  was  more  especially  the  favorite  walk  of  Aristotle  and  his  followers. 
31.  Cynotarges,  a  spot  consecrated  to  Hercules,  and  possessing  a  gymnasium 
and  groves  frequented  by  philosophers.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situate  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Anchesmus.  Here  was  the  school  of  the  Gynics.  32.  Aea- 
demia,  situate  in  the  outer  Geramicus,  and  about  six  stadia  from  the  gate  Di- 
pylum.  It  was  originally  a  deserted  and  unhealthy  spot.  But  Hipparchus  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  wall,  and  it  was  afterward  adorned  with  groves,  walks,  and 
fountains  by  Gimon.  Here  Plato  possessed  a  small  house  and  garden,  and 
fiom  this  place  his  school  derived  its  name  of  the  Academy.    Sylla,  during  tho 
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siege  of  Athens,  is  said  toliaTe  cut  down  the  groyes  of  this  celebrated  qiot. 
A  little  to  the  northwest  of  the  Academy  was  the  demos  of  Colonns,  named 
HippeioB,  from  the  altar  erected  there  to  the  equestrian  Neptnne,  and  rendered 
so  celebrated  by  the  play  of  Sophocles  as  the  scene  of  the  last  adTentares  of 
QBdipos. 

83.  Longi  Muri  (UaMpik  Tt/;p7),  the  celdirated  walls  which  connected  Athens 
with  its  sereral  ports.  They  were  first  planned  by  Themistocles  after  the  teim- 
ination  of  the  Persian  war ;  but  he  did  not  terminate  this  great  nndertaking, 
which  was  completed  by  Cimon  and  Perides.  One  of  these  walls  was  called 
the  Pirtfo,  and  sometimes  the  Northern  Wall,  and  was  forty  stadia  in  length. 
The  other  was  called  the  Phaleric  or  Southern  Wall,  and  was  thirty-five  stadia. 
The  height  of  these  walls  was  forty  cubits,  and  they  were  broad  enough  for  two 
wagons  to  pass.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  learn  from  Thucydides  that 
the  exterior  or  Piraic  wall  alone  was  guarded,  as  that  was  the  only  direction 
in  which  the  enemy  could  adrance,  there  being  no  passage  to  the  south  and  east 
of  Athens  except  through  a  difiicult  pass  between  the  city  and  Mount  Hymet- 
tns,  or  by  making  the  circuit  of  that  mountain,  which  would  have  been  a  haz- 
ardous undertaking.  The  long  walls  remained  entire  about  fifty-four  years  after 
their  completion,  till  the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  eteren 
years  after  which  Conon  rebuilt  them,  with  the  assistance  of  Phamabazos.  In 
the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  they  were  again  broken  down  and  almost  entirely 
destroyed.    Some  vestiges  of  this  great  work  still  remain. 

Maritime  Athens  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  the  three 
quarters  of  Pirseus,  Munychia,  and  Phalerum,  which  formed 
the  three  ports  of  Athens,  going  from  west  to  east.  We  shall 
now  consider  these  in  order.  1.  Pirceus  was  the  great  dock- 
yard of  the  Athenians,  and  tiie  chief  harbor  for  the  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  com  and  other  foreign  trade.  It  contained  large 
warehoases,  public  arsenals,  the  armory  of  Philo,  several  tem- 
ples, a  theatre,  of  which  some  traces  remedn,  a  long  portico  or 
arcade  (fMucpd  arod)  analogous  to  the  bazars  of  the  eastern  cities, 
and  other  buildings.  The  port  was  subdivided  into  three  lesser 
havens,  named  Cantharus^  Aphrodisium^  and  Zea.  The  first 
was  appropriated  to  dock-yards,  and  was  probably  the  inner- 
most of  the  three.  The  second  was  the  middle  or  great  harbor ; 
while  the  outermost  was  Zea,  so  called  firom  the  grain  imported 
from  the  Hellespont  and  other  parts,  and  deposited  in  store- 
houses erected  there  for  that  purpose.  The  Pirsus  was  thickly 
inhabited.  The  modern  name  is  Porto  Drtiko^  or  Leane^  de- 
rived from  a  colossal  figure  of  a  lion  in  white  marble,  which 
once  stood  upon  the  beach,  but  was  removed  by  the  Venetians 
in  1687.  2.  Munychiay  now  Stratiotikij  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  a  peninsular  hill,  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land.  When  inclosed  by  fortified  lines,  Munychia  be- 
come a  most  important  station.    3.  Phalerunij  now  Port  PAo- 
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n6ri^  was  the  meat  ancient  of  the  Athenian  ports,  bnt  after  the 
erection  of  the  docks  in  the  PirsBns  it  ceased  to  be  of  any  im- 
portance  in  a  maritime  point  of  view.  It  was,  however,  in* 
closed  within  the  fortifications  of  Themistocles,  and  gave  name 
to  the  southernmost  of  the  long  walls. 

Having  now  terminated  the  description  of  Athens,  with  its 
suburbs  and  dependencies,  vre  will  {nrooeed  to  give  some  ac* 
count  of  the  coast  of  Attica  from  the  Pir&us  as  far  as  the  Me* 
garian  frontier.  Leaving  Eetionea,  we  come  to,  1.  The  little 
islands  of  Psyttalea  and  AialafUe.  The  former  is  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  destruction  c^  a  corps  of  Persians  by  the 
Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Aristides,  during  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  It  is  now  called  Lipsocoutalia.  Atalante  bears  the 
name  of  Talantous.  In  the  same  vicinity  was  Cynosura^  a 
promontory  mentioned  by  the  oracle  delivered  to  the  Athenians 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Salamis.  S.  Above  this  part  of  the  coast 
rises  Mount  Corydallus^  now  Daphni  Bounty  said  to  have  been 
the  haunt  of  the  robber  Procrustes.  3.  Amphi^le  Promonto* 
rium,  near  which  were  some  stone  quarries  noticed  by  Strabo. 
4.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  are  two  islets,  named 
PharmacuscBy  in  the  largest  of  which  Circe  was  said  to  have 
been  interred.  5.  Above  this  coast  rises  Mount  ^galeus^ 
from  the  summit  of  which  Xerxes  beheld  the  action  of  Salamis. 
The  modem  name  is  Skaramanga.  Following  the  coast  we 
come  next  to  the  Thriasian  plain,  taking  its  name  from  the 
demus  of  Thriay  and  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  which  Aristotle 
ascribes  to  the  south  wind  that  blew  from  the  sea. 

7.  EleusiSy  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eleusinian  Cephisus,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Cephisus  which  flowed 
near  Athens.  It  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  was  said  to  have 
existed  already  in  the  time  of  Cecrops.  In  very  early  times 
it  appears  to  have  been  an  independent  state  of  some  import- 
ance, and  to  have  carried  on  a  war  with  Athens,  by  the  result 
of  which  it  became  subject  to  that  city.  Eleusis  owed  its  ce- 
lebrity in  the  historical  age  to  its  being  the  principal  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Ceres,  and  here  were  celebrated  the  famous 
mysteries  in  honor  of  that  goddess  and  her  daughter  Proserpina, 
which  it  was  death  to  divulge.  These  mysteries  were  abolished 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  The  temple  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres  was  a  magnificent  structure,  and  the  mystic  cell  in  which 
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the  celebration  took  place  was  capable  of  containing  as  many 
persons  as  a  theatre.  Within  the  temple  was  a  colossal  statae 
of  Ceres,  the  bust  of  which  was  brooght  to  England  in  1802 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  is  now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  public  library 
at  Cambridge.  The  temple  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Alario, 
A.D.  396,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  ruins.  A  modern 
village,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  called  Lefsina,  The 
Rarian  plain,  near  Eleusis,  was  celebrated  as  the  one  in  which 
Ceres  was  said  to  have  first  sown  corn.  It  was  famed  for  its 
fertility,  and  is  even  now  remarkably  productive. 

Opposite  the  Eleusinian  coast  was  the  island  of  Salamis,  anciently  called  also 
Sciraa  and  Cychrea,  from  the  heroes  Sciros  and  Cychreus,  and  PUyussat  from 
its  abounding  in  firs.  It  was  celebrated  from  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory for  the  colony  of  the  JEacidm,  who  settled  there  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
The  possession  of  this  island  was  once  obstinately  contested  by  the  Athenians 
and  Megarians.  It  fen,  at  length,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  into  the  hands  of  the 
former  people,  and  continned  after  this  always  subject  to  them.  On  the  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes,  the  Athenians  remoTed  hither  with  their  families,  and  in  the 
strait  between  this  island  and  the  main  land  was  fought  the  famous  naval  battle 
in  which  the  Persians  were  completely  defeated.  A  trophy  was  erected  on  the 
island,  opposite  to  Oynosura,  where  the  strait  is  narrowest  Strabo  informs 
us  that  this  island  contained  two  cities,  namely,  Old  and  New  Salamis.  The 
former  was  situate  on  the  southern  side,  and  opposite  to  ^gina,  and  was  de- 
serted in  his  time.  The  latter  was  on  a  bay,  formed  by  a  neck  of  land  which 
advanced  toward  Attica.  Salamis  is  now,  or  was  very  recently,  called  Cohuri ; 
the  modern  name  of  the  city  is  Ambeldkia, 

Returning  to  the  Piraeus,  we  will  now  describe  the  coast  of 
Attica  below  this  port.  1.  Colias  Promontorium^  celebrated 
for  its  earthenware.  Here  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  Venus 
Colias,  and  the  goddess  named  Genetyllis.  This  promontory 
is  now  commonly  called  Trispyrgoi.  2.  JExane,  lower  down, 
whose  inhabitants  were  so  addicted  to  slander  and  calunmy  that 
a}4<jvev^  became  a  term  for  ^^  a  slanderer."  The  site  is  still 
called  Axaona.  3.  Passing  by  the  small  island  Hydrusa,  now 
Cambonisi,  and  the  Zoster  Promontorium,  which  has  already 
been  referred  to  (page  485),  we  come  to  Thorce,  near  the  modem 
village  of  -Bar/,  off  which  lies  the  island  Phaura,  now  Phlega. 
4.  AnaphlpstuSj  lower  down,  a  town  of  some  note,  with  a  har- 
bor and  fortifications.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modem  village 
of  Anaphiso.  The  Astypalea  Promontorium  is  now  Cape  Ana- 
phisoj  forming  one  of  the  sides  of  the  harbor  of  the  same  name. 
Opposite  is  the  island  of  Eleusa,  now  Elissa. 

5.  Lawiumy  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines,  was  a  range  of 
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hills  extending  from  that  part  of  the  Attio  ooast  whioh  we  have 
now  reaohed  to  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  thenoe  to  Prasis, 
on  the  eastern  coast.  In  Strabo's  time,  the  metaUic  veins  were 
nearly  exhausted.  A  full  account  of  these  mines  is  given  by 
Boeokh,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  (1814-1815, 
p.  89,  seqq.).  6.  The  Promontory  of  Sunium  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  485).  Near  it  stood  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  harbor.  Off  the  coast  in  tiiis  quarter,  and  a  little  to  the 
west,  is  an  insular  rook,  called  the  island  of  Patroclus  anciently, 
and  now  Gaidaro^Nesiy  or  '<  Abs's  Island."  At  some  distance 
to  the  south  of  this  is  the  island  of  Belbina,  now  &  Giorgio 
d^Arbora, 

7.  Panormus^  the  first  harbor  on  the  eastern  coast  after 
doubling  Sunium.  8.  ThoricuSy  to  the  north,  now  Thoriko, 
It  was  fortified  by  the  Athenians  toward  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Opposite  Thoricus,  and  extending  down  to 
Sunium,  was  a  deserted  and  rugged  island  named  Helena,  and 
which  Strabo  makes  the  Cranae  of  Homer.  Pliny  calls  it 
Maoris.  The  modem  name  is  Mcuronisiy  or  "  Long  Island." 
9.  PrasiiSj  to  the  north,  now  Port  Raphti.  The  Hyperborean 
offerings  were  brought  to  this  place,  where  there  was  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  and  conveyed  hence  .to  Delos.  10.  Brawron^  cele- 
brated in  mythology  as  the  spot  where  Iphigenia  first  landed 
after  her  escape  from  Tauris  with  the  statue  of  Diana.  Frotn 
this  circumstance  the  goddess  was  here  held  in  peculiar  vener- 
ation under  the  title  oiBrauronea,  The  statue  of  the  goddess 
was  carried  off  by  Xerxes.  The  ruins  of  Brauron  are  near  the 
spot  now  called  Palaio  Braona. 

11.  Passing  Cynosura  Promontorium^  now  Cape  Cavala^ 
we  come  to  Myrrhinus^  so  called  from  the  numerous  myrtles 
which  grew  there.  12.  Marathon,  to  the  northeast,  memorable 
for  the  victory  which  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades  gained  in 
the  adjacent  plain  over  the  Persian  forces,  B.C.  490.  The  plain 
is  about  five  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  Marathon  is 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  According  to  Dodwell,  it  is 
eighteen  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Athens  to  the  village  of 
Marathon,  which  still  preserves  its  ancient  name.  The  plain 
of  Marathon  was  watered  by  a  small  stream,  called  Asopus  by 
Ptolemy,  which  forms  marshes  near  the  sea,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  a  great  many  of  the  Persians  perished.    The 
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Athenians  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried  in  the  plain ;  and 
also,  but  apart  from  the  Athenians,  the  Plateeans,  Boeotians, 
and  slaves.  A  large  tumulus  of  earth  still  rises  from  the  centre 
of  the  plain ;  and  near  the  sea  there  are  two  others,  much  lower 
than  the  former. 

13.  BhamnuSj  on  the  coast,  and  sixty  stadia  to  the  north  of 
Marathon.  It  was  so  named  from  the  plant  rhamnns,  which 
grew  there  in  abundance.  The  goddess  Nemesis  was  particn* 
larly  worshipped  here,  and  is  hence  cidled  by  some  of  the  Latin 
poets  ^'  Rhamnusia  Virgo,^  The  temple  of  the  goddess  con- 
tained a  statue  of  her,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
Phidias.  It  was  of  colossal  size,  and  Parian  marble.  The  site 
of  this  town  now  bears  the  name  of  Vr<to  Castro, 

Returning  to  the  interior,  we  come  to  Mount  Hymettus,  to 
the  Southeast  of  Athens.  This  celebrated  mountain  forms  the 
southern  portion  of  the  considerable  chain,  which,  under  the 
several  names  of  PameSj  PetUelicus^  and  Brilessusj  traverses 
nearly  the  whole  of  Attica  from  northeast  to  southwest  It 
was  divided  into  summits,  one  of  which  was  Hymettus  properly 
so  called ;  the  other,  Anhydros^  or  the  dry  Hymettus.  The 
former  is  now  Trelovouni  ;  the  latter,  Lamprovoufii.  Hymet- 
tus was  famous  for  its  fragrant  flowers  and  excellent  honey. 
It  produced  also  marbles  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  The 
honey  of  Hymettus  is  still  held  in  high  estimation. 

To  the  north  of  Hymettos  was  Alopicey  not  far  fh>in  Cynosarges,  and  con- 
sequently close  to  Athens.  It  was  the  demns  of  Aristides  and  Socrates.  To 
the  northeast  of  Hymettus  was  OargeUuMf  the  birth-place  of  Epicams,  supposed 
to  correspond  to  the  modem  Krabato.  Above  Qargettus  was  Mount  Penteiiau^ 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  beautiful  marble.  The  modem  name  is  PenteH, 
It  surpasses  in  elevation  the  chain  of  Hymettus,  with  which  it  is  connected. 
To  the  north  was  a  range  of  hills  called  Mount  BriU$Mu$,  and  now  TWiowmm. 
A  little  distance  to  the  southwest  of  Hymettus  was  the  demus  ofAchartM,  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Attic  boroughs,  and  which  furnished  alone  three  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  men  for  the  service  of  the  state.  This  circumstance  induced 
the  Laeedsmonians  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Acfaarae,  with  a  view  of  provoking 
the  Athenian  troops  to  quit  the  walls  of  their  city  and  hasard  an  engagement. 
Aristophanes,  in  the  play  which  takes  its  title  from  this  demus,  represents  the 
Acharnians  as  charcoal  bumers.  Other  comic  writers  stigmatized  them  as 
rough  and  boorish.  The  ruins  of  the  town  of  Aeharae  are  near  the  modem 
Minidi. 

To  the  north  of  Achams  was  the  demus  and  fortress  of  Deeilia^  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty«five  stadia  from  Athens,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
Bceotian  frontier.  This  town  was  always  considered  of  great  importance,  from 
its  situation  on  the  road  to  Eubcra,  whence  the  Athenians  derived  most  of  their 
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supplies.  When,  tbeieflnre,  by  ttie  adyice  of  Aldbiadea,  it  was  oocapied  and 
garrisoned  by  a  Lacedsmonian  force,  the  Athenians  became  exposed  to  great 
loss  and  inconvenience.  Thucydides  reports  that  Deoelea  was  visible  from 
Athens.  Gell  describes  it  as  sitaate  on  a  roand,  detached  hiH,  connected  by  a 
sort  of  isthmus  with  Mount  Fames.  This  last-mentioned  mountain,  to  the  north 
of  Decelea,  was  fhmous  fyt  its  wines.  Its  protongation  fonned  part  of  the  north- 
ern  frontier.  The  modem  name  is  Nifxea.  To  the  southwest  was  the  fortress 
PhyUt  a  place  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Athens  as  the  stronghold  of  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  his  little  banJl  of  patriots,  befoie  they  moved  downward  to  the  vieiniQr 
of  Athens,  and  succeeded  in  freeing  their  native  country  from  the  yoke  of  the 
thirty  tyrants.  It  is  now  Bigla  Cutiro,  according  to  GeU,  who  says  it  is  situated 
on  a  lofty  precipice,  and,  though  small,  must  have  been  almost  impregnable,  as 
it  can  only  be  approached  by  an  isthmus  on  the  east  Dodwell,  however,  makes 
the  modem  name  Argiro  CoMtro,  The  town  of  Phyle  was  at  the  ibot  of  the 
fortress. 

More  to  the  west,  and  on  the  road  firom  Eleusis  to  Platseeey 
was  the  oity  of  EleuthSne^  which  appears  to  have  onoe  belonged 
to  Boeotia,  but  finally  beoame  included  within  the  limits  of 
Attica.  Pausanias  reports  that  the  Eleutherians  were  not  con- 
quered by  the  Athenians,  but  voluntarily  united  tbemselyes 
to  that  people,  from  their  constant  enmity  to  the  Thebans. 
Bacchus  was  fabled  to  have  been  born  here.  The  ancient  site 
is  thought  to  correspond  to  the  modem  0$/pto  Castro.  Gell, 
however,  seeks  to  identify  this  with  the  ancient  (Enocj  which 
was  contiguous  to  Eleutheree. 

Having  completed  our  description  of  Attica,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Euboea,  as  this  island  was 
more  or  less  closely  connected  in  its  history  with  that  of  Attica. 

EUBCEA. 

(A.)    Situation,  Namis,  dtc. 

I.  Euhaa^  now  Egripo  or  Negrcponi,  is  an  island  of  the  iEgean,  extending 
fiom  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  now  Gulf  of  Zgiumny  along  the  coasts  of  Locris,  Bce- 
otia,  and  Attica,  from  which  it  is  se|Murated  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  Eth 
npus.  It  is  this  latter  name  which,  by  a  series  c€  corruptions,  has  given  its 
modem  appellation  to  the  island,  namely,  JEuripus,  Butipoy  Egripo,  NigrSponi. 

II.  The  most  ancient  name  of  this  large  and  celebrated  island  was  Mam»t 
given  it  from  its  length,  whidi  is  so  great  in  comparison  with  its  breadth.  Be* 
sides  this,  it  was  known  at  different  times  by  the  various  appellations  of  Oeluy 
EUopia,  Atapiij  and  Ahtauia.  The  last  of  these  names  it  derived  fiom  the 
Abantes,  who  are  named  as  its  inhabitants  by  Homer. 

ni.  The  name  Eubcut  is  probably  derived  flt>m  the  good  pastures  with  which 
the  island  abounded  (ed  and  /9ovc) ;  although  some  deduced  it  from  the  legend 
of  lo,  who  was  said  to  have  given  birth  to  Epaphus  in  this  island. 

rv.  The  abundance  and  fertility  of  this  extensive  island  in  ancient  times  are 
sufficiently  attested  by  Herodotus,  who  compaies  it  with  Cyprus,  and  also  by 
Thucydides.    Its  opulence  is  also  apparent  from  the  designation  and  value  af- 
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fixed  to  the  talents  so  fireqaenfly  refened  to  by  the  dassie  wiitexB,  under  the 
name  of  Euboie. 

V.  Modem  computation  gives  the  length  of  Eubcea  as  ninety  miles,  and  its 
extreme  breadth  thirty.  In  one  part,  however,  between  AUveri  Bay,  below  the 
ancient  Tanuftut  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tsland,  and  Port  Petries  on  the  east- 
em  coast,  it  is  scarcely  four  miles  across  from  shore  to  shore. 

VI.  The  island  generally  is  elevated,  and  contains  among  its  mountains  some 
of  the  highest  in  this  part  of  Europe.  Mount  Delfi,  the  ancient  Dvrpkyt  or  Dtr- 
phostusf  rises  on  the  eastern  side,  to  the  northeast  of  Chalcis,  to  the  height  of 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  summit 
is  scarcely  ever  free  from  snow ;  Mount  £/u»,  the  ancient  Oeha,  near  Caxystos, 
at  the  southem  extremity,  is  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet 
high ;  Mount  KhandUh  a  little  distance  above  ChalciB,  on  the  western  shore,  is 
four  thousand  two  hundred  feet ;  and  Mount  Plokcvouni,  the  ancient  TeUthriut^ 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  is  three  thousand  two  hundred  feet. 

(B.)    Skitch  of  Evboan  Histobt. 

I.  Tbb  first  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  probably  a  Pelasgic  race,  who  are 
said  to  have  occupied,  before  the  historical  times,  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
iEgean  Sea.  The  Dryopes  from  Mount  (Eta  were  said  to  have  founded  Ca- 
lystus  and  Styra ;  and  the  Athenians  founded  Ohalcis  and  Eretria  at  a  very 
early  period.  Homer  calls  the  inhabitants  of  Eubcea  by  the  name  of  Abantes, 
and  mentions  them  as  having  taken  a  veiy  distinguished  part  in  the  expedition 
against  Troy.  The  Hestiaeots  were  said  to  be  a  colony  of  the  Perrhebi,  a  Pe- 
lasgic tribe ;  but  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  been,  from  a  very  remote  epoch, 
the  principal  Colonizers  of  the  island. 

II.  At  the  dawn  of  the  historical  times,  we  find  Chalcis  and  Eretria  two  in- 
dependent but  allied  towns,  which  had  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity, 
holding  dominion  over  the  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  and  Ceos,  and  sending 
colonies  to  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  as  well  as  to  the  shores  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Naxus,  the  first  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily,  and  Cume,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  were  colonies  of  Chalcis.  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  however, 
quarrelled,  and  Thucydides  mentions  the  war  between  these  two  states  as  one 
of  the  oldest  wars  on  record  among  the  Greeks.  This  war  was  not,  however, 
one  of  extermination,  and  we  find,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  two  oommani- 
ties  still  flourishing  under  the  govemment  of  their  Hippoboia,  or  wealthier  citi- 
zens. Unfortunately  for  them,  they  co-operated  with  Cleomenes  in  his  invasion 
of  Attica,  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  after  the  Atheiiians  had  repulsed  Cleomenes,  they  invaded  Euboea,  about 
606  B.C.,  defeated  the  Boeotians,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  Chalcis, 
and,  having  taken  the  latter  city,  punished  it  severely,  put  many  of  the  citizens 
into  fetters  until  they  ransomed  themselves,  coofiscated  all  the  property  of  the 
Hippobotae,  and  gave  their  lands  to  Athenian  colonists,  whom  they  sent  over  to 
the  island  to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

III.  Euboea  now  became,  in  a  great  measure,  a  dependency  of  Athens.  AP 
terward  the  Euboeans,  together  with  the  Athenians,  sent  assistance  to  the  loni- 
ans  of  Asia  in  their  war  against  Darius  Hystaspts,  and  their  troops  were  among 
those  which  burned  Sardts,  B.C.  499.  The  first  invasion  of  Greece  was  the  con- 
sequence of  that  expedition.  The  satraps,  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  landed  in 
Eubcea  with  an  immense  force,  completely  destroyed  Eretria,  and  sent  its  in- 
habitants as  slaves  into  Asia.  At  the  end  of  the  Persian  war,  we  find  the  Athe- 
nians under  Cimon  making  war  against  the  Carystians,  who  had  revolted,  and 
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reducing  them  to  subjection.  A  general  reyolt  of  Euboea  against  Athens  broke 
out  in  446  B.C.,  but  Pericles,  with  five  thousand  regular  troops,  marched  into 
the  island,  and  recovered  possession  of  it.  The  towns  of  Eubcea  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  tributaries  to  Athens,  and  an  Athenian  colony  was  settled  at 
Oreus,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

rv.  Euboea  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Athenians ;  it  furnished  them  with 
com,  supplied  them  with  horses,  and  was  considered  of  more  value  to  them 
than  all  their  other  colonies  put  together.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  another  general  revolt  of  Euboea  took  place, 
and  the  island  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Lacedemon,  but  afterward 
returned  to  the  Athenian  allegiance.  In  the  general  prostration  into  which  the 
principal  states  of  Greece  fell  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  Eubcea  seems  to 
have  been  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  itself.  Its  principal  towns  came  under 
the  rule  of  chiels,  or  tyrants,  as  they  were  called,  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians. 

V.  About  350  B.C.,  Callias  and  Taurosthenes,  who  were  ruling  in  Chalcis, 
sons  of  the  late  tyrant  Mnesarchus,  made  overtures  to  Philip  of  Macedon  in 
order  to  have  his  assistance  in  subduing  the  rest  of  the  island,  an  opportunity 
which  was  eagerly  seized  by  Philip.  Plutarch,  who  was  at  the  same  time  ty- 
rant of  Eretria,  applied  to  the  Athenians  to  check  Philip's  interference.  The 
Athenians  sent  an  expedition  under  Phocion,  who  defeated  the  Chalcidians  after 
hard  fighting ;  but  this  led  to  no  favorable  result,  as  Callias  remained  in  pos- 
session of  Chalcis,  and  the  Macedonian  influence  was  established  over  the  island. 

VI.  When  the  Romans  began  to  extend  their  influence  to  Greece,  Chalcis 
and  the  other  towns  of  Eubcea  contracted  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  remained 
steadfast  to  that  alliance  during  the  ^tolian  war.  Chalcis  afterward  submitted 
to  Antiocbus,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  In  the  dismemberment 
of  the  eastern  empire  by  the  Latins  or  Franks,  the  Venetians  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Euboea,  but  lost  it  again  in  1470.  The  island  now  forms  part  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Greece. 

(C.)    Places  in  Euboa. 

BEoiNirmG  at  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  we  oome  to,  1.  His* 
ticeay  near  its  northeastern  extremity,  and  one  of  the  most  oon- 
siderable  of  the  Euboean  cities.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  on  the  termination  of  the  Persian  war,  and  having 
subsequently  attempted  to  revolt,  was  severely  punished,  the 
inhabitants  being  driven  out,  and  Athenian  colonists  sent  to 
supply  their  place.  According  to  Strabo,  the  Histieeans  with- 
drew on  this  occasion  to  Macedonia.  The  name  of  the  place 
was  now  changed  to  Oreus,  which  was  at  first  that  of  a  small 
settlement  dependent  on  Histieea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tele- 
thrius.  This  city  was  in  ruins  in  Pliny's  time.  Leake  places 
its  site  near  the  modem  village  of  Oreos.  3.  Artemisium^  to 
the  southwest,  a  celebrated  promontory,  ofi*  which  the  Greeks 
fought  their  naval  battle  with  the  Persian  fleet  prior  to  thel 
action  at  Salamis.    It  has  already  been  referred  to  (page  485). 
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Beyond  was  the  Cenaean  Promontory,  forming  the  extreme 
point  of  the  island  to  the  northwest  (page  485). 

3.  AthemB  Diodes j  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Cenaean  Prom- 
ontory, and  founded,  aooording  to  Strabo,  by  an  Athenian  ooU 
ony.  The  modern  name  is  Port  Calos.  4.  CerinthuSj  lower 
down,  near  a  small  river  named  Badorus.  The  hamlet  of  (xe- 
ronda  appears  to  mark  its  site.  5.  JEdepsus^  lower  down,  on 
the  western  coast.  Near  it  were  some  celebrated  warm  ^rings, 
consecrated  to  Hercules.  The  spot  still  retains  the  name  of 
Dipso,  The  warm  baths  are  a  mile  above  it.  6.  JSg(Bf  lower 
down,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptone.  Aooording 
to  Strabo,  this  place  gave  name  to  the  ^gean  Sea.  The  site 
is  now  called  Akio.  7.  OrobiiB^  below  the  preceding,  and  famed 
for  an  orade  of  Apollo  Selinuntius.  This  place  snifered  severely 
from  an  earthquake  during  the  Peloponnesian  Var.  It  prob- 
ably occupied  the  site  now  called  Bovies, 

8.  ChalciSf  the  most  ^ebrated  and  important  city  of  EuboBa, 
founded  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Athens  shortly  after  the  siege 
of  Troy.  Some  account  of  it  has  cdready  been  given  in  the 
sketoh  of  Euboean  history,  and  of  the  numerous  C(donies  sent 
forth  from  it  at  an  early  period.  The  Chalcidians,  after  the 
termination  of  the  Persian  war,  became  dependent  on  Athens 
with  the  rest  of  Eubcea,  and  did  not  regain  their  liberty  till  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  they  asserted  their  free- 
dom, and,  aided  by  the  Boeotians,  fortified  the  Euripus,  and  es- 
tablished a  communication  with  the  continent  by  throwing  a 
wooden  bridge  across  the  channel  Towers  were  placed  at  each 
extremity,  and  room  was  left  in  the  middle  for  one  ship  only 
to  pass.  This  work  was  undertaken  410  B.C.  From  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  situation  and  the  strength  of  its  works,  Cludois 
was  considered  in  the  latter  period  of  the  history  of  Greece  as 
one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  of  that  country,  and  hence 
we  find  it  a  frequent  object  of  contention  between  the  Romans 
and  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who  termed  it  one  of  the  fetters 
of  Greece.  According  to  the  epitomist  of  Livy,  it  was  event- 
ually destroyed  by  Mummius  for  having  aided  the  Achsans 
against  Eome.  It  was  restored  by  Justinian,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  assumed  tilie  name  of  Euripos,  which  was,  in  process  of 
time,  corrupted  to  Egripo  or  Negropont^  the  modern  appellation 
of  the  whole  island  as  well  as  that  of  ite  capital.^ 
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Ob8.  Tbe  .&ir^w«,  a  channel  between  Eubcea  and  the  inainlandyWatf  remark* 
able  for  the  rapid  changes  of  its  tides.  Several  of  the  ancients  have  reported 
that  the  tide  in  this  strait  ebbed  and  flowed  several  times  in  the  day,  and  as 
many  times  during  the  night,  and  that  the  current  was  so  strong  as  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  ships  in  ftall  sail  Livy,  however,  attribates  the  variableness 
of  the  cumnt  to  the  effect  of  winds,  which  v^ere  so  violent  as  to  cause  the  sea 
to  rash  through  the  channel  like  a  mountain  torrent.  Modem  accounts  do  not 
uphold  Livy's  account,  but  are  rather  in  favor  of  the  popular  notion.  The 
breadth  of  the  Earipus,  according  to  recent  aotborities,  is  diminished  by  a  rook 
in  mid^hannel,  on  which  a  Ibrt  is  bailt,  thus  dividing  it  into  two  channels ;  that 
toward  the  main  land,  though  rather  the  broader,  is  only  practicable  for  small 
boats,  as  there  is  not  more  than  three  feet  water  at  any  time.  Between  the  rock 
and  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Egripo  or  Negropmi  is  a  distance  of  thirty-three  feet, 
and  the  least  depth  at  the  highest  w^er  is  seren  feet  It  is  here,  asy  modem 
writers^  that  the  eztraordinaiy  tides  take  place,  for  which  the  Euripns  was  once 
so  noted.  At  times,  the  water  runs  as  mneh  as  eight  miles  in  an  hour,  with  a 
fall  under  the  bridge  of  about  one  and  a  half  feet ;  but  what  is  most  singular  is 
the  fact  that  vessels  lying  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  bridge  are  not 
in  the  least  afibcted  by  this  rapid.  It  remains  but  a  short  time  in  a  quiescent 
state,  changing  its  direction  in  a  few  minutes,  and  almost  immediately  rasomiog 
its  velocity,  which  is  generally  from  fonr  to  five  miles  an  hour  either  way,  ita 
greatest  rapidity  being,  however,  always  to  the  southward.  No  satisfactoiy  ex- 
planation has  yet  been  given  of  these  singular  changes. 

9.  Eretria^  to  the  southeast  of  the  preoeding,  and  a  dty  of 
very  early  origin,  said  to  have  been  fonnded  by  an  lonio  colony 
from  Athens.  Mention  of  its  early  oommeroial  prosperity,  and 
the  colonies  established  by  it,  has  been  made  in  the  sketch  of 
Euboean  history ;  and  also  of  its  subsequent  capture  and  de- 
struction by  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
It  was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  again  became  flourishing, 
though  at  a  later  period  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants. 
The  Romans  made  it  a  firee  town.  Eretria,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  famed  for  the  exoelleaoe  of  its  flour  and  bread.  Its  rnins 
are  still  seen  at  a  spot  called  Castri.  10.  TamyruBy  to  tbe  east, 
noted  for  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  said  to  have  ho&i  erected 
by  Admetus.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Ghymno. 
11.  DpstuSj  to  the  southeast,  now  Disto.  13.  Porthnmsj  lower 
down,  probably  the  modern  harbor  of  Bufalo.  13.  Styra^  now 
Stouraj  founded  by  some  Athenians  belonging  to  the  demus  of 
Stirta.  14.  Carystv$y  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ooha,  in  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  now  Castel  Rosso.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded,  as  was  said,  by  some 
Dryopes,  who  were  driven  from  their  country  by  Hercules.  It 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  and  sub- 
sequently had  heavy  contributions  laid  upon  it  by  Themistooles^ 

■    Nn 
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which  induced  it  to  take  up  aims  against  the  Athenians.  This 
difference,  however,  was  eventually  settled.  This  place  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  during  the  Macedonian  war.  Ca- 
rystus  was  principally  celebrated  for  its  marble,  which  was 
highly  esteemed  and  much  used  by  the  Romans.  The  spot 
whence  the  marble  was  obtained  was  termed  Marmarium^ 
where  a  temple  was  erected  to  Apollo  Marmarios.  Asbestos 
was  also  found  in  the  territory  of  Carystus,  which  was  woven 
into  garments,  and  cleansed  by  the  action  of  fire.  Carystus 
was  also  famed  for  its  fish.  The  promontories  of  Gerasstos, 
Caphareus,  &a,  have  already  been  mentioned  (page  485). 

PELOPONNESUS. 

(A.)    Naxb. 

L  Peloponnesus  (UsXon&vvfiaoc)  is  commonly  supposed  to 
mean  the  "Island  of  Pelops"  {TliXono^  ^<k)j  ^^  answers  to 
what  is  now  called  the  Morea,  It  is  a  peninsula,  comprehend- 
ing the  most  southern  part  of  Greece,  and  would  be  an  island 
were  it  not  for  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

n.  The  word  Peloponnesus  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  The 
original  name  of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  Apia^  the 
origin  of  which  has  been  much  disputed.  When  the  house  of 
the  Pelopidse  held  the  supremacy,  the  peninsula  was  sometimes 
called  ArgoSy  a  name  which  Homer  in  some  cases  employs  in 

this  same  sense. 

Ob  8.  1.  The  Peloponnesns  is  said  to  have  deriTed  its  name  from  Pelope,  who 
is  reported  by  the  later  Greek  mythologists  to  have  beeii  of  Phrygian  origin. 
Thucydides,  however,  simply  observes  that  he  came  from  Asia,  and  brought 
greai  wealth  with  him.  He  married  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  (EoomaaB, 
king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  and  succeeded  to  his  kingdom.  Pelops  is  said  to  haTe 
snbsequeMly  extended  his  dominion  over  many  of  the  districts  bordering  upon 
Elis,  whence  the  whole  country  obtained  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaos  were  descended  from  him. 

3.  The  name  ApioL  is  said  to  have  been  derived  flrom  Apis,  an  ancient  mon- 
arch, and  son  of  Apollo.  Some  modem  scholars^  however,  make  it  signify  '*  a 
fiir-distaut  land"  CAiri>,  from  d9rd),  as  used  by  the  Greeks  before  Troy  in  speak- 
ing of  their  native  land  /ar  aioay  over  the  waters.  Battmann,  again,  thinks  that 
this  name  is  connected  with  that  of  a  moat  ancient  people,  who  inhabited  the 
European  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

(B.)      ExTBNT,  BOUNDABXIB,   dcC. 

I.  Strabo  estimates  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula  at  fourteen  hundred  stadia 
from  Cape  Chehndtasj  now  Cape  TomcMe,  its  westernmost  point,  to  the  isthmus, 
being  nearly  equal  to  its  length  from  Gape  Malea,  now  Cape  St.  Angtlo,  to 
Mm,  BOW  Voitizza,  in  Achaia. 
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n.  By  some  of  the  ancient  writeiB  the  Peloponnesus  was  supposed  to  re- 
semble tlie  leaf  of  the  plane-tiee,  being  indented  by  nomerous  bays  on  all  sides. 
The  modern  appellation  Bf^ea  is  derived  either  from  the  supposed  resemblance 
of  the  peninsula  to  a  mulberry  leaf,  or  from  the  mulberry  trees  introduced  in 
modem  times  to  supply  the  silk-worms  with  food. 

III.  The  Peloponnesus  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Simu  CorimhiacHMf 
on  the  west  by  the  Mare  Ionium,  on  the  south  by  the  Mare  lAbyeum,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Mare  Myrtoum  and  JEgaum.  The  indentations  along  its  coasts 
form  fire  large  bays,  namely,  the  Cyparissius  Sinus,  now  Gulf  of  ^IreoilM  ,*  the 
Messeniaeus  Sinus,  now  Gulf  of.Caron ;  the  Laconicus  Sinus,  now  Gulf  of  Co- 
lokytkia;  the  Argolicns  Sinus,  now  Gulf  of  iVonf/ui;  and  the  Saronicus  Sinus, 
now  Gulf  ofEngia, 

IV.  Peloponnesus  contains  but  one  small  hike,  that  of  Stymphilus,  now  the 
Lake  of  Zaraka.  Its  principal  mountains  are  CyUhu,  on  the  confines  of  Ar- 
cadia and  Achaia ;  Erfmamihuy  in  Arcadia ;  Olhnu,  in  the  same  country,  and 
TaygUiUf  in  Laconia.  Its  priucipal  rivers  are  the  Alpheus,  running  through 
Arcadia  and  Elis ;  the  Eurotat,  in  Laconia ;  and  the  Pamtnu,  in  Messenia. 
These  wiU  be  more  particularly  alluded  to  hereafter,  and  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to. 

y.  The  Peloponnesus  was  subdivided  into  the  following  countries :  1.  Co- 
riiUlM.    2.  Achttia,    8.  EU».    4.  Meseenia,    6.  Laconia,    6.  ArgdUa.    7.  Arcadia. 

1.  CORINTHIA. 
(A.)    Namk,  Boundabxib,  dec. 

I.  Corinthia  was  a  small,  bot  wealthy  and  powerful  district 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Peloponnesus,  deriving  its  name  from 
CorifUhuSy  its  capital  city. 

n.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus^ 
on  the  south  by  Argolisy  on  the  west  by  Argolis  and  Achaia^ 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus  Saronicus, 

ni.  The  Corinthian  territory  was  fertile  and  well  watered. 
The  fountain  of  Pirene^  on  the  Aorocorinthus,  a  high  hill  over- 
hanging the  city,  was  celebrated  by  the  poets ;  but,  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  the  inhabitants  were  so  little  satisfied  with  the 
springs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  that  they  induced  the 
emperor  to  supply  them  with  water  from  the  Stymphalus  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct  twenty  miles  long. 

IV.  The  neck  of  land  between  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic 
Ou1£b  was  called  the  Isthfnus  of  Corinth^  and  in  its  narrowest 
part  can  not  be  less  than  six  modem  Greek  miles  (not  quite 
five  English),  whence  the  modern  name  of  Hexamili  applied 
to  a  village  and  tower  in  this  quarter.  A  more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  isthmus  will  be  given  hereafter. 
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(B.)     PtAOBt  IV  COBIITTBIA. 

1.  CorinthuSj  the  capital,  built  upon  a  level  to  the  north  of 
a  steep  and  high  hill,  called  the  Aorooorinthtis,  'wfaioh  senred 
as  a  citadel,  and  was  included  within  the  walL  Corintb,  from 
its  favorable  situation  between  two  arms  of  the  sea,  the  Corin- 
thian and  Saronio  Gulfe,  became  the  most  wealthy  emporium 
of  Greece.  Its  opulence,  and  the  confluence  of  merchants  fiom 
all  parts,  favored  every  thing  which  ministered  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  senses,  and  both  architecture  and  the  other  arts  were, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  ooltivated  here  with 
the  greatest  success.  Corinth  heid  three  ports,  Lechteumj  Gen^ 
chrecBy  and  Schasnus.  LecheBum,  the  nearest  of  them,  was  on 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  was  ocnmeeted  with  the  city  by  two 
parallel  walls,  which  were  partly  destroyed  by  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  B.C.  393.  This  harbor,  which  Leake  conceives  to  have 
been  for  the  most  part  artificial,  is  now  nearly  filled  up,  all  that 
remains  of  it  being  a  lagoon  near  the  supposed  site.  The  har- 
bor of  Cenchrese  was  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  connected  with  the  city.  It  was,  however, 
a  more  considerable  place  than  Lecheeum,  and  contained  several 
temples.  The  modern  name  is  Cechrias  {JS^expuLit;).  A  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Cenchzeee  was  a  small  bay  called  Sohoenus, 
forming  the  third  harbor.  Here  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus;  and  a  kind  of  land-ccurriage,  called  the  DiolcuSy  was 
established  from  the  harbor  of  SchoBuus  to  the  eastern  extremi- 
ty of  Port  Leohseum,  and  ships  were  run  ashore  at  one  of  these 
points,  and  dragged  to  the  other  sea.  This  work  existed  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes ;  but  in  the  Peloponnesicm  war  it  appears 
they  had  a  method  of  transferring  naval  operations  from  the 
Corinthian  to  the  Saronic  Gulf  without  dragging  their  ships 
across  the  isthmus.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Diolcus  was 
a  wall,  which  was  always  guarded  when  any  danger  threat- 
ened the  Peloponnesus.  The  site  of  Schoenns  ib  now  called 
Cocosi.  Corinth  is  now  called  CMnthOj  or  by  an  abbreviation 
Oortho. 

Sketch  of  Corinthian  History. 

I.  Thi  earlier  name  of  Corinth  was  Ephyra^  and  under  this  name  it  was  one 
of  the  seats  of  the  ^olic  race.  Even  in  the  time  of  Homer  it  was  called  "  the 
wealthy/*  an  epithet  which  it  acquired  from  the  commercial  spirit  of  its  inhab- 
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itantB,  oocaatooed  by  the  fiivoraUe  aUuatioD  of  the  place,  already  alloded  to^ 
which  threw  all  the  inland  canying  trade  of  Greece  into  its  power,  while  the 
difficulty  of  weathering  Cape  Malea  (which  was  proverbial)  made  it  the  empo- 
rinm  of  most  of  the  trade  between  Asia  and  Italy. 

n.  About  thirty  years  after  the  Dorian  inYBsion  of  the  Peloponnesiis,  that  la, 
about  1074  B.C.,  Epbyn  fell  into  the  power  of  Aletes,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  a 
Heraclid,  who  had  slain  a  soothsayer  on  the  passage  from  Naupactus,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  separate  himself  and  his  followers  lh)m  the  army  of  the  Do- 
rians. The  city  then  assumed  the  nmne  of  Corinthus,  or  the  Corinthus  of  Ju- 
piter, and  the  .£oliaa  inhabitants  became  a  subject  class,  though  not  altogether 
deprived  of  their  civic  rights.  The  descendants  of  Aletes  ruled  Corinth  for  five 
generations  with  royal  power ;  but  at  length  a  rigid  oligarchy  was  substituted 
for  tiie  monarchical  form  of  government,  and  the  power  was  vested  in  prytanes, 
dioeen  annually  from  the  powerful  Heraclid  clan  of  the  Baochiada^  The  mem^ 
beri  of  this  clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another,  and  consequently  kept 
aloof  from  all  immediate  intercourse  with  their  fellow-citizens,  whom,  besides, 
they  did  not  treat  with  much  forbearance. 

in.  In  the  year  660  B.C.,  Cypselus,  an  opulent  citizen  of  .£olian  descent, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  lower  orders,  overthrew  the  oligarchy  without 
much  difficulty,  and  assumed  the  sovereign  power.  His  son  Periander,  who 
succeeded  to  his  authority,  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  early  history 
of  Greece.  His  reputation  for  wisdom  (by  which  we  must  underatand  that 
practical  wisdom  which  consists  in  governing  men)  procured  him  a  place  among 
the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  Upon  his  death  in  679  B.C.,  his  power  devolved  on 
one  of  his  relatives,  who,  after  three  yeara,  was  deposed  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
The  former  constitution  was  then  restored,  but  doubtless  much  modified,  and 
Corinth  remained  an  oligarchical  state  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C. 

IV.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  was  in  some  measure  brought  about  by 
them,  the  Corinthians  were  stanch  supportera  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Athens.  Like  the  other  states  of  Greece,  Corinth  felt  the 
influence  of  the  Macedonian  power,  and  was  garrisoned  by  Macedonians  under 
Antigonus,  but  liberated  by  Aratus.  The  Corinthians  took  the  lead  in  the  Achs- 
an  confederacy,  and  were  at  firat  allies  of  the  Romans,  but  at  last  the  temptation 
held  out  by  the  wealth  of  the  place,  and  the  pretext  ftimished  by  some  insults 
which  the  Corinthians  had  ofl^d  to  the  Roman  embassy,  led  to  the  destruction 
and  plunder  of  the  city  by  L.  Mummins,  in  146  B.C.,  according  to  an  express 
decree  of  the  Roman  Senate.  Many  works  of  art  were  destroyed,  but  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  and  statues  were  removed  to  Rome,  and  contributed  to  en- 
courage a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  Italy. 

y.  Corinth  was  restored  by  Julius  Caesar  about  one  hundred  yeara  after  its 
conquest  by  Mummins,  and  peopled  with  fireedmen,  who  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  a  CoUmuL.  Little  now  remains  of  the  ancient  city  but  the  ruins  of  a  Doric 
temple,  probably  the  oldest  existing  specimen  of  that  style. 

VI.  The  colonies  of  Corinth  were  very  numerous,  but,  as  has  been  justly  re> 
marked  by  MoUer,  they  were  all  sent  out  from  Lechaeum,  and  confined  to  seas 
west  of  the  isthmus.  The  most  celebrated  were  Syracuse  and  Corcyra.  Po» 
tidaea,  in  Pallene,  however,  is  an  exception  to  Muller*s  remaric. 

2.  Cromfnyouj  on  the  Saronio  Gulf,  east  of  Sohoenns,  and 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  a  wild  boar  destroyed 
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by  Theseus.  The  little  hamlet  ofKinetta  is  generally  tbongbt 
to  ocoupy  its  site,  though  Leake  makes  them  to  be  at  some 
distance  from  each  other.  3.  TeneOy  in  the  interior  of  Corin- 
thia,  south  of  Ck>rinthns,  said  to  have  been  oolonized  by  some 
Trojan  captives  brought  from  Tenedos  by  the  Oreeks.  It  was 
also  celebrated  as  the  place  where  GBdipus  was  brought  up  by 
his  supposed  father  Polybus.  Its  inhabitants  could  likewise 
boast  that  the  greater  part  of  the  colonists  who  followed  Ar- 
chias  to  Syracuse  were  their  fellow-citizens.  This  small  town 
became  latterly  so  prosperous  that  it  assumed  a  government 
of  its  own,  distinct  from  that  of  Corinth ;  and  having  vhaeiy 
submitted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Roman  power,  it  was 
preserved  from  the  destruction  which  overwhelmed  that  un- 
fortunate city.  We  shall  terminate  our  aoconnt  of  CorintMa 
by  some  remarks  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Thb  tediousnees  and  expeDse  attending  the  usual  mode  of  drawing  abipe 
acroBS  the  iathmuB,  by  means  of  machinery,  from  Schoenoa  to  Lechsom,  led  to 
frequent  attempts,  at  ¥anous  periods,  for  effecting  a  junction  between  the  two 
seas;  but  all  proved  equally  unsuccessful  According  to  Strabo,  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  abandoned  the  enterprise,  because  it  was  found  that  the  two  gul& 
were  not  on  the  same  level.  We  read  of  the  attempt  having  been  made  before 
his  time  by  Periander  and  Alexander,  and,  subsequently  to  Demetrius,  by  Julius 
Caesar,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Herodes  Atticus.  Lucian  informs  us  that  Nero  was 
deterred  from  proceeding  by  a  representation  made  to  him,  similar  to  that  which 
Demetrius  received,  respecting  the  unequal  levels  of  the  two  seas.  He  adds, 
however,  a  more  probable  reason ;  the  troubles,  namely,  that  were  excited  by 
Vindex  in  Gaul,  and  which  occasioned  the  emperor's  hasty  return  from  Greece 
to  Italy.  Travellers  infonn  us  that  some  remains  of  the  canal  undertaken  by 
the  Roman  emperor  are  yet  visible,  reaching  from  the  sea,  northeast  of  Leche- 
om,  about  half  a  mile  across  the  isthmus. 

We  hear,  also,  of  various  attempts  made  to  raise  fortifications  across  the  isth- 
mus for  the  Peloponnesus  when  threatened  with  invasion.  The  first  under- 
taking of  the  kind  was  made  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Many  years  after, 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  endeavored  to  fortify  the  isthmus  from 
Cenchreae  to  Lechaeum  agaist  Epaminondas,  but  this  measure  was  rendered 
fruitless  by  the  conduct  and  skill  of  that  general,  who  forced  a  passage  across 
the  Oneian  Mountains.  Cleomenes  also  threw  up  trenches  and  Unes  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Macedonians  under  Antigonus  Doson  from  penetrating  into  the 
peninsula. 

The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  derived  great  celebrity  from  the  games  which  were 
held  there  every  five  years  in  honor  of  Palaemon  or  Melicerta,  and  subsequently 
of  Neptune. 
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8.  ACHAIA. 

(A.)    Name,  &a 

I.  AcHAiA  was  first  called  Mgiaius^  either  firom  a  hero  of 
that  name,  or,  more  probably,  firom  the  maritime  sitaation  of 
the  country  (oZytoAd^ ,  "  shore"),  since  it  lay  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  a 
Pelasgio  race,  who  became  afterward  blended  with  a  large  Io- 
nian colony,  and  the  name  of  the  country  was  then  changed  to 
lonia^  and  also  Mgialean  Ionia. 

n.  Eighty  years  after  the  war  of  Troy  (B.C.  1104),  when 
the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  took  place,  a  numer- 
ous body  of  Acheei,  driven  firom  Laconia  and  Argolis,  retreated 
to  uSgialean  Ionia,  drove  out  the  lonians,  and  gave  the  country 
the  name  of  Achaia. 

m.  After  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  the  term  Achaia 
received  an  extension  in  its  signification,  principally  due  to  the 
importance  which  the  Achsan  league  had  obtained.  The  Ro- 
man province  of  Achaia  was  then  formed,  comprehending  all 
Peloponnesus,  with  northern  Greece  south  of  Thessaly.  But 
it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  fix  the  precise  limit  between  the 
province  of  Achaia  and  that  of  Macedonia  to  the  north  of  it. 

(B.)     BOVHDABIBS. 

Achaiaj  including  Sicyonia^  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Sinus  CorinthiacuSj  on  the  south  by  Arcadia  and  Elis,  on 
the  east  by  Corinthia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mare  Ionium. 
Sicyonia,  though,  strictly  speaking,  not  forming  a  part  of 
Achaia,  yet  seems,  firom  its  early  admission  into  the  Achsean 
league,  to  belong  naturally  to  this  country. 

(C.)    Sketch  op  AcHiBAN  Hzbtort. 

I.  The  Achaei  are  first  mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  ruling  people  of  the  east- 
ern and  southeastern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  From  comparing  Homer  with 
Strabo  and  Pausanias,  we  may  infer  that  the  Achei  came  from  Thessaly,  and 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Homer's  notion,  they  were  the 
ruling  nation  in  a  large  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  chief  people  in  the 
war  against  Troy.  Eighty  years  after  the  war  of  Troy  (B.C.  1 104),  the  Dorians 
from  the  north  drove  the  Achei  from  Laconia  and  Argolis.  Those  who  did  not 
leave  the  country  became  an  inferior  caste,  and  entered  into  the  condition  of  a 
conquered  people ;  but  a  large  part  retreated  to  uSgialean  Ionia,  and  expelled 
the  lonians.    From  this  date  the  name  of  Achaia  was  given  to  that  province. 

II.  The  history  of  the  Acheans  forms  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  general 
history  of  Greece  till  about  B.C.  S61.    During  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the 
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Penians  they  took  no  part  in  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platasa. 
nor  during  the  long  war  of  twenty-aoTen  years  did  they  talce  any  thing  more 
than  a  forced  share  in  this  protracted  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  war  (B.C.  431),  they  were,  with  the  exception  of 
Pellene,  neutral ;  but  afterward  faTored  the  Laoedcmonian  intereet,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  general  feeling  that  prevailed  in  the  peotnmila. 

III.  During  the  struggles  of  the  southern  Greeks  against  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  Acheans  still  wished  to  remain  neutral ;  but,  like  all  weak  spec- 
tators of  a  contest  in  which  they  refuse  to  engage,  they  became  the  prey  of  the 
mtorious  party,  snd  suffered  under  the  Macedonians  all  the  evils  of  anarchy 
and  civil  war.  There  would  be  little  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Acb«an  states 
to  attract  attention  were  it  not  for  the  feudal  union  which  arose  out  of  theae 
discordant  elements. 

IV.  Four  of  the  western  states  of  Aehaia,  namely,  Dyme,  Patr»,  Tritea,  and 
Phar»,  seeing  the  difficulties  in  which  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  involved,  formed  a  union  for  mutual  protection  B.C.  281.  Five  years  after- 
ward, iEgium  ejected  its  garrison,  and  Bura  killed  its  tyrant,  which  examples 
moved  Iseas,  who  was  then  tyrant  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Ceiynea,  to  sur- 
render his  authority  and  save  his  life.  These  three  towns  jetned  the  new  league. 
In  B.C.  261,  Aratus,  having  delivered  Sicyon,  which  was  not  properly  an  Achean 
town,  brought  it  over  to  the  confederacy.  In  B.C.  243,  Corinth  was  added  to 
the  confederacy,  and  Megara,  Epidaurus,  and  Trcezene  joined  it  not  long  after. 
Other  accessions,  including  Sparta  herself,  followed.  But  the  Romans,  having 
humbled  Philip  IL  of  Macedonia,  and  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  a  dependent 
king,  proceeded  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  confederacy,  which  was  easily 
effected  by  the  Roman  and  anti-Roman  parties  that  had  for  some  time  been 
growing  up  in  the  Greek  cities.  The  league  finally  fell  with  the  destruction 
of  Corinth  by  the  Roman  general  Mummius,  voA  the  Roman  province  of  Achate, 
ahready  referred  to,  was  estabUsbed. 

(D.)    PlacesinAchaia. 

1.  Sicyon^  capital  of  the  district  Sicyoniai  and  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Greece,  It  is  said  to  have  existed,  under  the 
names  of  JEgialea  and  Mecone^  long  before  the  arrivsJ  of  Pe- 
lops  in  the  peninsula.  The  Sicyonians  were  conquered  by  the 
Dorians  and  Heraclidse,  and  afterward,  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  espoused  the  cause  of  Sparta.  This  city  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wealth  and  luxury,  and  also  for  its  manufacture 
of  slippers.  These  last  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  effeminate 
and  luxurious.  The  modern  name  of  Sicyon  is  Basilico.  A 
short  distance  to  the  southeast  was  the  River  Asopus,  now  J?a- 
siKcOf  on  whose  banks  were  celebrated  the  games  instituted  by 
Adrastus  in  honor  of  Apollo.  2.  Crossing  the  Sytbas,  now 
Xylo  CoitrOy  we  come  next  to  Pellene,  situate  on  a  lofty  and 
precipitous  hill,  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  sea.  The  Pelleni- 
ans  alone  first  aided  the  Laoedeemonians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.    They  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with  theif 
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neighbors  ihe  Phliasians  and  Sioyonians.  Pellene  was  oele- 
brated  for  its  manufaotore  of  woollen  cloaks,  "vdiioh  were  given 
as  prizes  to  the  riders  in  the  gymnastio  games  held  there  in 
honor  of  Meroory.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  near  the  mod- 
em Tricala.  The  harbor  of  Pellene  was  AristonauUBy  so  called 
from  the  Argonauts  having  touched  there  in  the  course  of  their 
voyage.  3.  Mgira^  to  the  northwest,  called  at  an  earlier  pe* 
nod  Hgperesia^  but  which  changed  its  name,  according  to 
Pausanias,  from  the  following  oiroumstanoe.  The  lonians, 
who  had  cobnized  the  city,  being  attacked  by  a  superior  num* 
ber  of  Sioyonians,  collected  a  large  herd  of  goats,  and,  having 
tied  fagots  to  their  horns,  set  them  on  fire,  when  the  enemy, 
conceiving  the  besieged  to  have  received  re-enforcements,  hastily 
withdrew.  From  liiese  goats  {And  r€y»  alyCAi)  Hyperesia  took 
the  name  of  ^gira  ( Alysi^),  though  its  former  appellation  nev- 
er fell  into  total  disusew  The  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  a  woody  hill 
above  the  spot  now  called  BUmbouki.  To  the  left  are  the  ruins 
of  the  port,  choked  with  sand.  The  black  posts  on  the  two 
piers  have  occasioned  the  name  of  Mavro  Lithari,  To  the  west 
of  ^gira  was  the  River  CratkiSy  now  Acrathay  which  descend- 
ed from  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  on  the  borders  of  Arca- 
dia. It  was  from  this  stream  that  the  Italian  Crathis,  which 
flowed  between  Crotona  and  Sybaris,  derived  its  appellation. 

4.  jEgiBj  on  the  banks  of  the  Crathis,  near  its  mouth,  and 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Homer.  In  Strabo's  time  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  inhabit- 
ants having  been  removed  to  ^gira,  when  their  territory  was 
annexed  to  that  of  ^gium.  5.  Bura^  to  the  northwest.  It 
was  one  of  the  twehre  original  Achsan  cities,  and  stood  at  first 
dose  to  the  sea,  but,  having  been  destroyed  with  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Helioe  by  a  violent  earthquake,  the  surviving  inhab- 
itants rebuilt  it  afterward,  about  forty  stadia  from  the  coast, 
and  near  the  small  river  Buraicus,  now  the  Calavrita.  On 
the  banks  of  this  river  was  a  cave  consecrated  to  Hercules,  and 
also  the  seat  of  an  oracle,  usually  consulted  by  the  throwing 
of  dice.  According  to  Grell,  the  whole  country  in  this  quarter 
exhibits  strong  marks  of  the  violence  of  earthquakes.  6.  HeUce^ 
near  Bura,  and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Achaia.  It  was  here 
that  the  general  meeting  of  the  lonians  was  convened,  while 
they  were  yet  in  possession  of  the  country.    A  prodigious  influx 
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of  the  sea,  oaosed  by  a  violent  earthqaake,  overwhelmed  and 
completely  destroyed  this  place  two  years  before  the  battle  of 
Leaotra,  B.C.  373,  Vestiges  of  the  submerged  city  were  to  be 
seen  long  after.  This  disaster  took  place  daring  the  night,  and 
the  city  and  all  that  lay  between  it  and  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
twelve  stadia,  were  inundated  in  an  instant.  The  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  all  perished. 

7.  Ceryneaj  to  the  right  of  and  near  Helioe.  It  afforded  a 
refoge  to  the  inhabitants  of  Myoenee  when  their  city  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Argives.  Marcus  of  Cerynea  was  the 
first  prstor  of  the  AchsBan  league.  Near  it  flowed  the  River 
Cerynites,  now,  according  to  Leake,  the  Bokhusia*  This  river 
rose  in  Mount  Cerynea,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  8.  ^giuMj 
to  the  northwest,  near  the  coast,  and  now  Vostizza,  The 
states  of  Achaia  held  their  general  assemblies  here,  until  a  law 
was  made  by  Philopoemen,  by  which  each  of  the  federal  towns 
became  in  its  turn  the  place  of  meeting.  9.  BhyptB^  farther 
along  the  coast,  on  the  River  Meganitas,  now  the  Gaidouriari. 
It  was  one  of  the  twelve  AchsBan  cities,  but  was  no  longer  in- 
habited in  Strabo's  time.  It.  was  the  birth-place  of  Mysoellus, 
founder  of  Crotona.  Beyond  is  the  River  Phoenix,  now  the 
Salmenico.  Leaving  Rhyps,  we  come  to  Drepanum  Promon- 
torium,  now  DrepanOf  near  which  was  port  Panormus,  and 
farther  on  was  the  more  celebrated  promontory  of  Rhinm,  al- 
ready referred  to  (page  483).  It  was  sometimes  snmamed 
Achaicum^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Molycrian  or  JStolian 
Rhium  on  the  opposite  coast,  called  also  Antirrhium.  The  in- 
tervening strait  was  only  seven  stadia. 

10.  PatrcBy  below  the  promontory  of  Rhium,  now  PatraSy  and 
still  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  built  on  the  site  of  three  towns  called  Aroe,  Anthea,  and 
Messatis,  which  had  been  founded  by  the  lonians  when  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  country.  On  their  expulsion  by  the 
Acheei,  the  small  towns  just  mentioned  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Patreus,  a  distinguished  chieftain  of  that  people,  who,  uniting 
them  into  one  city,  called  it  by  his  name.  Its  maritime  situa- 
tion, opposite  to  the  coast  of  ^tolia  and  Acamania,  rendered 
it  a  very  advantageous  port  for  communicating  with  these 
countries.  It  sustained  severe  losses,  however,  in  the  Aohseaa 
war  from  the  Romans,  so  much  so  that  the  few  inhabitants 
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who  remained  in  it  determined  at  length  to  abandon  the  plaoe, 
and  to  reside  in  the  neighboring  villages  and  boroughs.  Patre, 
however,  was  raised  to  its  former  flourishing  condition  after  the 
battle  of  Aotium  by  Augostos,  who,  in  addition  to  its  dispersed 
inhabitants,  sent  thither  a  large  body  of  oolonists,  ohosen  from 
his  veteran  soldiers.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  large  and  pop- 
tdous  town,  with  a  good  harbor.  11.  OlinuSj  to  the  southwest, 
and  one  of  the  most  anoient  Acheean  towns.  It  was  deserted 
in  Strabo's  time.  12.  Dj/me  or  Dymm^  the  last  of  the  Achaean 
towns  to  the  west.  Its  more  anoient  name  was  Palea.  Strabo 
thinks  that  the  appellation  Dyme  has  reference  to  its  western 
situation  (dvfu,  dv6>,  ''to  set").  The  river  Larissns,  now  iZis- 
9o  or  Manay  formed  the  boundary  between  Achaia  and  Elis. 
13.  TWtoa,  some  distance  to  the  east,  and  the  most  inland  of 
the  twelve  Acheean  cities.  Its  remains  are  supposed  to  be  those 
at  Chmmenitza^  and  are  sometimes  called  St.  Andreaj  from  a 
church  dedicated  to  that  apostle  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 


3.  ELIS. 

I 
I 


(A.)      BOVNDABXKI,  NaMB,   4tC. 

I.  Elis  was  bounded  cm  the  north  by  Achaia^  on  the  south 
by  MesseniGf  on  the  east  by  Arcadia^  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mare  Ionium.  It  was  separated  from  Messenia  by  the  River 
Neda^  now  the  Bouzij  and  from  Achaia  by  the  Larissus,  now 
the  RissOj  although  originally  the  promontory  of  Araxus  was 
the  common  limit  of  Elis  and  Achaia. 

n.  Elis  was  originaUy  divicted  into  several  districts  or  prin- 
cipalities,  each  occupied  by  a  separate  clan  or  people.  Of  these 
the  Caucones  were  probably  the  most  ancient,  cmd  also  the 
most  widely  disseminated,  since  we  find  them  occupying  both 
extremities  of  the  province,  and  extending  even  into  Achaia. 
Next  to  these  were  the  Epei,  who  are  placed  by  Homer  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province,  and  next  to  Achaia.  The  names 
Elis  and  Elei  are  said  to  have  come  in  at  a  later  date,  and  to 
have  been  derived  from  Eleus,  a  son  of  Endymion. 

in.  The  more  common  division  of  Elis.  was  into  three  dis- 
tricts, namely.  Hollow  Elis  (KoiXii  ^HA^c)  in  the  north,  Pisdtis 
in  the  middle,  and  Triphylia  in  the  south. 

IV.  EUs  was  far  the  most  fertile  and  populous  district  of 
Peloponnesusy  and  its  inhabitants  are  described  as  fond  of  ag- 
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nonltore  and  mral  pxusiiits.    It  was  the  only  part  of  Oieeoe 
in  wliioh  the  byasos  wbb  known  to  grow. 

(B.)  Sketch  of  Elban  Hxstobt. 

I.  Prior  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  Epei  are  said  to  have  been  greatly  reduced 
by  tbeir  wars  with  Hercules,  who  oonqnered  Angeas  their  king,  and  with  the 
Pylians  oommanded  by  Neslor.  They  aubeeqnently,  however,  acqaired  a  great 
accession  of  strength  by  the  inflox  of  a  large  colony  from  ^tolia,  under  the 
oondnct  of  Oxylus,  and  their  numbers  were  farther  increased  by  a  considerable 
detachment  of  the  Dorians  and  Heraetide. 

IL  Ipbitu8,deMendedfit>mO]7hia,andaeontemponryofLyouTga8,re-e8tab> 
Ushed  the  Olympic  games  (828  B.C.)>  though  the  Olympiads  did  not  begin  to  be 
reckoned  until  776  B.C.  These  games  had  been  originally  established  by  Ma- 
cules. The  Pisatae,  having  remained  masters  of  the  plain  of  Olympia  from  the 
first  celebration  of  the  festival,  long  disputed  its  possession  with  the  Eleana, 
but  they  were  finally  conquered^  and  the  temple  and  presidency  of  the  games 
fell  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals.  The  preponderance  obtained  by  the  latter  is 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  assistance  they  derived  from  Sparta,  in  return  for  the 
aid  afforded  to  that  power  in  the  Messenian  war. 

III.  From  this  period  we  may  date  the  aaeendeney  of  Elia  over  aQ  the  other 
surrounding  districts  hitherto  independent  It  now  coippiised  not  only  the 
country  of  the  Epei  and  Caucones,  which  might  be  termed  Elis  Proper,  but  the 
territories  of  Pisa  and  Olympia,  forming  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pelops,  and  the 
whole  of  Triphylia,  which  constituted  the  greater  part  of  Nestor's  dominions. 
The  Eleans  were  present  in  all  the  engagements  fought  against  the  Persians, 
and  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  zealously  adhered  to  the  Spartan  confederacy, 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  when  an  open 
rupture  took  place  between  them  and  the  Lacedieraonians,  in  consequence  of 
protection  and  countenance  aflbrded  by  the  latter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lepreum, 
who  had  revolted  from  them.  Such  was  the  resentment  of  the  Eleans  on  this 
occasion,  that  they  prohibited  the  Lacedaemonians  from  taking  part  in  the  Olym* 
pic  games. 

IV.  The  Spartans  retaliated  by  frequent  incursions  into  the  territory  of  Elis, 
the  fertility  of  which  presented  an  allnring  prospect  of  booty  to  an  invading 
army.  They  were  twice  defeated,  however,  once  at  Olympia,  and  again  beAne 
the  city  of  Elis.  At  length  the  Eleans  sued  for  peace,  and  renewed  their  ancient 
alliance.  In  the  time  of  Philip,  they  joined  the  Macedonian  alliance,  but  refused 
to  fight  against  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  at  ChiBroaea ;  and  in  the  Lsmiae 
war  they  united  with  the  other  confederates  against  Antipater. 

y.  During  the  Social  war  the  Eleans  were  the  firmest  allies  of  the  ^tolians 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  though  they  were  on  more  than  one  occasion  basely 
deserted  by  that  people,  and  sustained  heavy  losses,  they  could  never  be  induced 
to  abandon  tbeir  oanae  and  join  the  Achaean  league.  They  were  inckuied,  howw 
ever,  in  the  general  decree  by  which  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  an* 
nezed  to  the  Roman  empire. 

(0.)    Placbs  in  Elis. 

1.ELIB    PKOPfiR. 

1.  Buprdsiumf  the  fizst  town  on  the  Elean  side  alfter  leaving 
theLariBBOis.    It  is  often  mentioned  by  Homer  as  one  of  the  ohief 
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oities  of  the  Epei.  Bnprasiam  had  oeased  to  exist  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  bat  the  name  was  still  attached  to  a  district  on  the 
road  leading  from  Dyme  to  Elis.  This  seems  to  be  what  is 
now  called  the  pkin  of  Bc^ktmma.  2*  Myr&imSy  another  Epean 
town,  to  the  southwest,  called  afterward  Myrtontiom.  Its 
mins  are  near  the  Tillage  of  Kaloieichos^  according  to  GrelL 
3.  Cyllene^  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  finrming  the  haven 
of  the  city  of  Eli&  It  was  the  nsoal  place  of  debarkation  for 
those  who  sailed  from  Pelopcmnesos  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  Its 
mins  are  at  Olarentza.  The  promxHitory  of  Hyrmine  to  the 
west  is  now  Cape  Olareniza.  The  Chekmatas  Promontoriumy 
fiirther  on,  formed  the  extreme  point  of  Peloponnesas  to  the 
west.  It  is  now  Cape  Tomese.  Below  this  headland  is  the 
Biyer  Peneos,  now  the  Igliaco^  to  the  south  of  whioh>  and  near 
its  month,  was  Coryne,  now  Cktskmni. 

4.  EliSy  on  the  River  Penens,  and  the  oq[>xtal,  not  only  of 
this  district,  but  of  the  whole  oonntry.  Strabo  and  Diodoros 
assert  that  it  did  not  exist  as  a  city  until  after  the  Persian  war, 
iriien,  according  to  Strabo,  several  previously  detached  villages 
were  united  into  one  town^  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Pausanias,  and  of  the  natives  themselves,  that  Elis 
had  been  founded,  on  the  return  of  the  HeracMdee,  by  Qxylus 
the  ^tolian.  Leake  thinks  it  probable  that  the  town  of  Elis 
was  at  that  time  named  Ephyra,  and  that  it  assumed  under 
Oxylus,  who  «ilarged  it,  t^e  name  (Elis)  ^ich  had  before 
been  applied  to  the  district.  Cramer,  on  the  contrary,  places 
Ephyre,  which  he  makes  the  same  with  CEnoe,  on  the  coast, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  SeUeis.  The  ruins  of  Elis  are  now 
termed  PaltBopoli.  5,  Pplosy  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
and  called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Pphs  Elidis.  There  were 
two  other  places  named  Pylos,  one  in  Triphylia  and  the  other 
in  Messema.  They  all  kdd  claim  to  the  honor  of  having  been 
the  capital  of  Nestor.  The  Triphylian  city,  however,  appears 
to  have  had  the  best  right  to  be  so  considered.  In  the  neigh- 
bwhood  of  the  Elean  Pylos  was  Mount  Phohe^  whid>  Leake 
regards  as  a  general  name,  comprising  all  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  summits  of  what  is  now  called  Mount  Olono. 
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ft  PISATia 

1.  Pisaj  the  oapital,  <hi  the  Alpheos,  and  a  very  ancient  oity. 
It  was  the  city  of  (Enomaus  and  Pelops,  and  originally  enjoyed 
the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  until  its  rights  were  nsorp- 
ed  by  the  Eleans  and  Heraolidse.  A  war  ensned,  which  ended  in 
the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  Pisa.  Cramer  places  Pisa  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Alpheus ;  Leake,  however,  on  the  right,  in 
close  proximity  to  Oljrmpia.  The  ruin  of  the  city  occurred  at 
so  early  a  period  as  to  render  the  determination  of  its  site  im« 
possible  at  the  present  day.  Leake's  opinion,  however,  is  prob* 
ably  the  more  correct  one.  2.  Olympia^  a  name  given  to  the 
aggregate  of  temples,  altars,  and  other  structures  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spot 
where  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated.  It  was  not,  as 
many  have  incorrectly  supposed,  a  city,  nor  did  it  at  all  re- 
semble one.  The  main  feature  in  the  picture  was  the  sacred 
grove  Alti$y  planted,  as  legends  told,  by  Hercules,  and  which  he 
dedicated  to  Jupiter.  Throughout  the  grove  were  scattered  in 
rich  profusion  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  architectural 
sculpture  and  pictorial  skill.  The  site  was  already  celebrated 
as  the  seat  of  an  oracle,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Eleans  had 
conquered  the  PisatsB,  and  destroyed  their  city,  that  a  temple 
was  erected  to  the  god  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  The 
statue  of  Jupiter  was  the  master-piece  of  Phidias.  The  god 
was  represented  as  seated  on  his  throne,  composed  of  gold, 
ebony,  and  ivory,  studded  with  precious  stones.  The  figure 
itself  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  of  such  vast  proportions,  that, 
though  seated,  it  almost  reached  the  ceiling.  The  head  was 
crowned  with  olive.  In  the  right  hand  it  grasped  an  image  of 
Victory,  and  in  the  left  a  sceptre  on  which  was  perched  an  eagle. 
A  conspicuous  feature  at  Olympia  was  the  Hill  of  Saturn  (Kpd- 
viov  6pog)j  often  alluded  to  by  Pindar,  and  on  the  summit  of 
which  priests  named  BasilsB  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god  every 
year  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The  Olympic  games  were  cele« 
brated  every  fifth  year ;  or  rather,  the  exact  interval  at  which 
they  recurred  was  one  of  forty-nine  and  fifty  lunar  months  al- 
ternately. The  period  between  two  celebrations  was  called  an 
Olympiad.  The  festival  lasted  five  days.  The  Olympic  crown 
was  of  wild  olive.     The  Olympiads  began  to  be  reckoned  from 
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the  year  776  B.C.,  in  which  year  CoroBbos  was  viotor  in  the 
foot-raoe. 

3.  Letriniy  near  the  mouth- of  the  Alpheus,  and  a  town  of 
great  antiquity.  It  derived  its  name  from  Letrinus,  son  of 
Pelops.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Diana  Alphea. 
4.  Salmane,  northeast  of  and  near  to  the  preceding.  It  was 
also  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  said  to  have  been  found<» 
ed  by  Salmoneus. 

3.TRIFHTLIA. 

Tbi  name  of  this  district  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  inhabitants  having  sprung  from  the  blending  of  three  different  races,  the 
Epei,  Minys,  and  Eleans.  Before  the  Social  War^  the  whole  of  this  district  had 
been  reduced  by  the  Eleans ;  but  several  of  its  towns  during  that  contest  were 
taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  gave  them  up  to  the  Achsans,  and  though  the 
Eleans  afterward  disputed  their  possession,  they  were  awarded  by  the  Romans 
to  the  former  people.  The  Triphylian  territory  was  rich  and  fertile,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  thickly  inhabited.  The  places  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  following : 

1.  Scillus  or  Scillunsy  rendered  interesting  from  Xenophon's 
having  fixed  his  abode  there  during  his  exile.  The  town  itself 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Eleans,  but  the  territory  being  after- 
ward wrested  from  Elis  by  the  Lacedeemonians,  was  made  over 
by  the  latter  to  Xenophon,  when  that  celebrated  Athenian  was 
banished  from  Athens  for  having  served  in  the  army  of  the 
younger  Cyrus.  Between  Scillus  and  the  Alpheus,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Olympia,  was  a  craggy  and  lofty  summit,  named 
TypceuMj  from  which  the  law  decreed  that  those  women  should 
be  hurled  headlong  who  had  infringed  the  regulations  which 
prohibited  their  appearance  at  Olympia.  This  barbarous  sen- 
tence, however,  was  never  carried  into  execution.  2.  Samiaj 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Anigrus.  In  Strabo's  time  the  fortress 
of  Samicum  had  replaced  the  ancient  city.  The  River  Ani- 
grus formed  marshes  near  its  mouth,  remarkable  for  the  fetid 
odor  which  they  exhded,  and  which  was  popularly  ascribed  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  centaur's  having  washed  in  this  stream 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  his  envenomed  shafts. 

3.  Pylos  Triphpliacus,  to  the  southeast,  and  regarded  by 
Strabo,  with  great  probability,  as  the  city  of  Nestor,  although 
Leake  is  in  iavor  of  the  Messenian  Pylos.  Notwithstanding 
its  ancient  celebrity,  this  city  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  later 
times.    Gell  places  its  remains  at  Piskinij  about  two  miles 
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from  the  ooBsi  4.  Lepnewm^  to  the  soatheast  of  Pylos,  found- 
ed, as  was  said,  by  the  Cauoones.  It  was  a  plaoe  of  scnne 
strength,  and  possessed  a  rioh  and  fertile  territory.  Its  rains 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Sitobitzi.  5,  MacistuSj  to 
the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  giving  name  at  one  time  to 
the  whole  surrounding  district.  Its  site  is  oooufHed  by  the 
modem  MofkUza.  6.  Pyrgosy  the  last  town  of  Triphylia  to 
the  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Neda.  Herodotus  says  it 
was  founded  by  the  MinycB.  Its  ruins  lie  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Neda,  near  the  Khan  of  Bouzi.  ApoUodorus  seems  to  as- 
sign to  Elis  a  river  once  called  Tigres,  but  afterward  Harpys, 
from  the  fall  of  one  of  the  Harpies  into  its  stream.  The  Stro- 
phades  were  small  islands  off  the  coast,. two  in  number,  and 
which  were  fabled  to  have  been  so  oalled  from  the  circumstance 
of  Zetes  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas,  having  returned  thence 
(oTpi^f  "  to  turn")  after  they  had  driven  the  Harpies  thither 
from  the  table  of  Phineus.     They  are  now  called  StriwtlL 

4.  MESSENIA. 
(A.)    Namk  and  Bovhda.biss«  Sec 

L  Messenia^  called  also  Metsene^  is  said  by  Pauctanias  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  M essene,  the  wife  of  Polycaon,  one 
of  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  the  country.  This,  however,  is 
mere  fable. 

n.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Laconiaj  on  the  north  by 
Elis  and  Arcadia^  and  oa  the  west  and  south  by  the  Mare 
Ionium.  It  was  separated  from  Laconia  by  the  mountain  chain 
of  Taygetus,  and  from  Elis  and  Arcculia  by  the  River  Neda, 
and  the  high  land  which  runs  between  the  bed  of  the  Neda  and 
the  sources  of  the  Pamisus. 

ni.  Messenia  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  the  most  fertile 
province  in  the  Peloponnesus;  and  Euripides,  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Strabo,  speaks  of  it  as  a  land  well  watered,  very 
fertile,  with  beautiful  pastures  for  cattle,  and  possessing  a  cli- 
mate neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in  summer.  The 
lower  part  of  the  country  in  particular,  south  of  Ithome,  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  great  fertility.  Leake  de- 
scribes it  as  covered  in  the  present  day  with  plantations  of  the 
vine,  the  fig,  and  the  mulberry,  and  as  rioh  in  cultivation  as 
can  well  be  imagined. 
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(B.)    Skitoh  op  Mbssbnian  History. 

I.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Messenia  appears  to  have  been  subject  to 
Menelaus,  with  the  exception  of  Pylos,  and  prolmbly  part  of  the  western  coast. 
After  the  death  of  Menelaus,  the  Neleid  princes  of  Pylos  are  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  obtained  the  whole  of  the  country.  On  the  division  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
after  the  Dorian  conquest,  under  the  Heraclide,  Messenia  fell  to  the  share  of 
Cresphontes,  who  fixed  his  capital  in  Stenyclerus. 

n.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  a  series  of 
disputes  and  skirmishes  arose  on  the  borders  of  Messenia  and  Laconia,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  confirmed  hatred  between  the  two  nations.  Prompted  by  this 
feeling,  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  never  to  re- 
tom  home  till  Messenia  was  subdued ;  and  they  commenced  the  contest  by  a 
midnight  attack  on  Amphaia,  a  frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put  the  in- 
habitants to  the  sword.  This  was  the  commencement  of  what  is  called  the 
first  Messenian  war,  the  date  of  which  was  about  743  B.C.  After  a  contest  of 
twenty  years,  during  which  the  Messenian  king  Aristodemus  distinguished  him- 
self by  deeds  of  heroic  vakir,  the  Messenians  were  subdued,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Laconian  helots. 

III.  After  bearing  the  yoke  for  thirty-nine  years,  the  Messenians  took  up  arms 
against  their  oppressors  B.C.  685,  under  the  conduct  of  Aristomenes,  a  youth 
of  royal  blood.  They  were,  however,  again  subdued,  and  those  who  remained 
in  their  native  country  were  treated  with  the  greatest  rigor.  The  migority  of 
freemen,  however,  withdrew  from  Messenia,  and  a  considerable  number,  under 
the  two  sons  of  Aristomenes,  sailed  to  Italy  and  settled  at  Rhegium.  They 
afterward  obtained  possession  of  Zanele,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
called  it  Messana,  the  Doric  foim  of  Messene.    This  is  now  Mesnna. 

IV.  The  Messenians  again  revolted  in  B.C.  464.  This  war,  usually  called 
the  third  Messenian  war,  lasted  ten  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Mes- 
senians, who  had  occupied  the  stronghold  of  Mount  Ithome,  surrendered  on  con- 
dition of  befaig  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians,  who 
were  not  at  that  time  on  good  terms  with  Sparta,  gladly  allowed  them  to  settle 
at  Naupactus,  which  they  had  recently  taken  from  the  Locri  Ozolae.  This  place, 
however,  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to  quit,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  Spartans  became  masters  of  Greece. 

y.  After,  bqwever,  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  Epaminondas  formed  the  design  of  restoring  the  independence 
of  Messenia,  and  accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and  all  parts  of 
Greece,  to  invite  the  long-exiled  Messenians  to  return  to  their  native  country. 
Numbers  obeyed  the  summons,  and  in  B.C.<309  a  town  was  built  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ithome,  which  tbey^  called  Messene.  The  independence  of  the  Messe- 
nians was  guaranteed  by  the  peace  concluded  B.C.  361 ;  and  Messenia  con- 
tinued to  remain  an  independent  state  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean  con- 
federacy. In  the  Messenian  state,  as  restored  by  Epaminondas,  the  ancient 
national  manmers  are  said  to  have  been  retained ;  and  the  dialect  remained,  up 
to  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  purest  Doric  that  was  spoken  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

(C.)      PlaCBS    in   MBSSltNlA. 

1.  Cpparissiaj  on  the  western  ooast,  below  the  month  of  the 
River  Cyparissus.  It  is  now  Arcadhiaj  and  gives  their  mod* 
em  names  to  the  river  just  mentioned,  and  aisb  to  the  Sinus 
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Cyparissius,  into  whioh  it  flows.  The  Cyparlssium  Promonta- 
rium,  near  this  town,  is  now  Cape  Konello.  2.  Eranay  lower 
down  on  the  ooast,  and  which  some  have  identified  with  the 
Arene  of  Homer.  Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  Ordina.  Off 
this  coast,  and  a  little  to  the  sonth,  was  the  island  of  Prole, 
now  Proti  or  Prodanoj  where  the  Athenian  fleet  anchored  pre- 
vious to  the  naval  fight  in  the  harbor  of  Pylos.  3.  Pflos  Mes» 
seniacus,  to  the  sonth,  and  also  on  the  coast.  It  was  situate 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^galeus,  now  Mount  OeraniOj  or  Agio 
Eliay  and  was  one  of  the  cities  named  Pylos,  whidi  laid  claim 
to  the  honor  of  having  been  the  capital  of  Nestor.  Strabo  is 
in  favor  of  the  Triphylian  Pylos  in  Elis,  but  Leake  of  the 
Messenian.  Pylos  answers  to  the  modern  Navarino^  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Coryphasium,  the  fortress  erected  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  at  one  of  the  entrances 
into  the  harbor,  and  which  corresponds  now  to  Old  NavarinnK 
The  hfiurbor  of  Pylos  was  a  very  spacious  one,  and  was  protected 
from  the  swell  of  the  sea  by  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  having 
an  entrance  on  either  side  of  it.  It  is  now  the  best  harbor  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Bay  of  Navarino, 
This  bay  has  attained  celebrity  in  modem  times  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  by  the  combined  fleets  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia.  The  island  of  Sphacteria  also  was  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  a  LacedsBmonian 
detachment  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
was  likewise  called  Sphagia^  which  name  it  still  retains. 

4.  MethdnCj  lower  down  on  the  coast.  Pausanias  calls  it 
Mothone,  and  makes  it  to  have  derived  its  name  fi'om  the  rock 
Mothon,  which  formed  the  breakwater  of  its  harbor.  It  was 
identified  by  some  with  the  Pedasus  of  Homer,  one  of  the  seven 
towns  oflered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  The  Emperor  Tra- 
jan especially  favored  this  town,  and  bestowed  several  privileges 
on  its  inhabitfiuits.  Its  site  at  the  present  day  is  called  Palaio 
Mothone^  and  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  modern  Modon.  The 
(EnusscR  InsulcBy  in  its  vicinity,  are  now  Sapienza  and  Cabrera. 
After  doubling  the  Acritas  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Gallo,  we 
enter  the  great  Messenian  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  Coron,  and 
reach,  6.  Colonides,  an  Attic  colony,  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  modern  Coran.  6.  JSpea^  to  the  north,  on  the  coast,  and 
which  changed  its  name  to  Corone^  after  the  restoration  of  the 
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Messenians.  It  was  in  attanptisg  to  take  this  town,  during 
the  war  occasioned  by  the  secession  of  Messene  from  the  Aohiean 
league,  that  PhilopoBmen  was  made  prisoner.  The  M essenian 
Gulf  was  sometimes  called  CoronsBUS  Sinus.  Corone  answers 
to  the  mod^n  Peidlidiy  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  C(h 
ton.  Passing  the  River  Pamisus,  famed  for  the  purity  of  its 
waters,  and  now  the  Pimatza^  we  come  to,  7.  Abi(Bj  of^site 
to  Corone,  and  supppsed  to  be  the  Ira  of  Homer,  though  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Tjb.  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  It  possessed 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Hercules,  and  another  of  ^sculapius. 
8.  Cardamylej  farther  south,  now  Scardanumla.  Augustus 
adjudged  it  to  belong  to  Laconia.  9.  LeuctruMj  the  last  town 
of  M essenia  on  this  coast,  and  from  its  frontier  situation  a 
source  of  dispute  between  the  Messenians  and  Laconians.  The 
ancient  site  is  still  called  Leutro. 

Advancing  into  the  interior  of  Messenia,  we  come  to,  1.  Oe^ 
reniay  to  the  northeast  of  Cardamyle,  and  a  very  ancient  city, 
where,  according  to  some,  Nestor  was  educated,  and  whence 
he  derived  the  epithet  of  Oerenian.  Other  accounts,  however, 
identify  Gerenia  with  the  Endpe  of  Homer.  2.  Limtugj  some 
distance  to  the  north,  sacred  to  Diana,  and  having  a  temple 
where  a  festival  was  celebrated  by  both  the  Messenians  and 
Laconians.  3.  Calanue,  to  the  west,  and  near  the  modern 
CalanuUa.  4.  Thuriaj  to  the  north,  annexed  by  Augustus  to 
Laconia,  for  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony.  5.  Steny^ 
cleruSy  to  the  north,  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  country 
in  the  reign  of  Cresphontes.  The  region  around  was  called  the 
Stenyderian  plain,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  na- 
tives as  the  scene  of  the  achievements  of  Aristomenes.  6.  Mes* 
sene,  to  the  west,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithome,  founded,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  by  Epaminondas,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Spartan  power.  Pausanias  says  that  the  waUs  of  the 
city  were  the  strongest  he  had  ever  seen.  The  citadel  was  on 
Mount  Ithome,  now  Mount  VourkanOy  and  celebrated  for  the 
long  and  obstinate  defence  which  the  Messenians  there  made 
against  the  Spartans  in  their  last  revolt.  On  the  summit.was 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ithomatas,  to  whom  the  mountain  was 
dedicated.  This  citadel  and  the  Acrocorinthus  were  deem^ 
the  two  strongest  places  in  Greece.  The  ruins  of  Messene  are 
still  visible  at  the  village  of  MavramnuUi.    The  River  Balyra, 
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flowing  near  the  town,  was  said  to  have  deriyed  its  name  from 
the  lyre  of  Tbamyris,  which  the  bard  threw  into  the  atream 
after  losing  his  sight  It  is  now  tiie  Mai^ro  ZoumetMy  and  is 
the  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Pamisos. 

Auhn  was  that  district  of  Messenia  which  bordered  on  Tri- 
phylia  and  part  of  Arcadia,  being  separated  from  them  by  tibe 
Neda.  It  contained  the  city  of  Aukm,  near  the  month  of  the 
Neda.  Higher  up  the  river  stood  Ir€tj  a  monntain  fortress,  oel* 
ebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Messenian  wars  as  the  last  strong- 
hold whither  Aristomenes  retreated,  and  which  he  so  long  de« 
fended  against  the  enemies  o£  hid  country. 

6.  LACONIA. 
<A.)    Naxs,  BovNPABii«,  dte. 

I.  The  Greek  name  of  this  country  was  Lacomce  (AoMmc^, 
soil.  yfi).    The  Bomiua  writers,  however,  call  it  Lacoma. 

n.  Laconia  was  bounded  on  tibe  north  by  Arcadia  and  Ar- 
golisj  on  the  west  by  Messeniay  on  the  east  and  south  by  the 
Mare  Mgtxum, 

m.  Laconia  is  a  long,  narrow  valley,  running  from  north  to 
south,  and  lying  between  two  mountain  masses,  which  stretch 
from  Arcadia  to  the  southern  extremities  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  western  range,  which  terminated  in  tiie  Promont(»y  of 
T€NMvru$y  now  Cape  itfa/apam,  was  called  TaygUus^  and  the 
eastern,  terminating  in  the  Promontory  of  Malea^  now  Cape 
8.  Angela^  was  known  by  the  names  of  Pamonj  TAomoz,  and 
Zarex.  The  whole  drainage  of  this  valley  is  collected  in  the 
Biver  Eurotas,  now  the  Basilipotamoy  whidi  flows  from  the 
high  lands  of  Arcadia,  and  is  joined  by  the  GBnus,  a  little  above 
Sparta. 

rV.  From  its  source  to  it^  junction  with  the  (Enus,  the 
Eurotas  flows  through  a  very  deep  and  narrow  valley,  which 
neat  Sparta  is  so  much  contracted  as  to  leave  room  for  little 
more  than  the  channel  of  the  river.  Aiber  it  leaves  Sparta,  the 
hills  recede  farther  from  the  river ;  but  near  <Enoe  they  again 
approach  it  for  a  short  distance,  and  afterward  retire  to  the 
west  and  east,  toward  the  Capes  of  T&enarus  and  Malea  re- 
spectively, leaving  between  them  a  plain  of  considerable  breadth, 
through  which  the  Eurotas  flows  to  the  sea. 

V.  The  snow  remains  on  the  highest  points  of  Tayg^tos,  in 
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the  neighborhood  of  Amyoke,  to  the  month  of  June.  The 
streams  on  the  eastern  slope  of  this  mountain  range  are  abund- 
ant. Leake  describes  the  soil  of  Laconia  as  in  general  a  poor 
mixture  of  white  clay  and  stones,  difficult  to  plough,  and  better 
suited  to  olives  than  com.  This  description  is  in  conformity 
to  that  of  Euripides,  who  says  that  it  possessed  much  arable 
land,  but  difficult  to  work. 

VI.  Strabo  informs  us  that  there  were  some  valuable  stone 
quarries  near  Teenarus,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Taygetus ; 
and  Pausanias  also  speaks  of  the  shell-fish  on  the  coast,  which 
produced  a  dye  inferior  only  to  the  Tyrian.  Laconia  was  sub- 
ject,  in  common  with  the  southern  countries  of  Greece,  to  earth- 
quakes, the  most  remarkable  of  which  occurred  B.C.  462,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  with  the  exception  of 
five  housed. 

0b8.  Laconia  is  well  deacribed  by  Euripides  as  difficult  of  access  to  an  enemy. 
On  the  west  (be  range  of  Taj^getus  formed  almost  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any 
iuTading  force ;  and  on  the  north  there  were  only  two  natural  passes  by  which 
the  country  could  be  entered,  one  by  the  valley  of  the  upper  Eurotas,  as  the 
course  of  that  river  above  Sparta  may  be  termed,  and  the  other  by  the  valley 
of  the  GSnus.  Both  of  these  natural  openings  led  to  Sparta,  which  shows  how 
admirably  the  capital  was  situated  for  purposes  of  defence.  The  want  of  good 
harbors  on  the  coast  also  protected  it  from  invasion  by  sea ;  and  the  possession 
of  the  island  of  Cythera,  at  the  Sinus  Laoonicus,  was  therefore  always  consid* 
ered  by  the  Lacedemonians  as  a  point  of  great  importance. 

(B.)    Skbtch  or  Lacokian  Histobt. 

L  AccQKDive  to  the  most  ancient  tjaditioos  of  Laconia,  the  Lelegas  were  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Lelex,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Mules,  who  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Enrotas.  This  last  monarch,  dying 
without  issue,  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  Lacedaunon,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Ta^geta,  who  married  Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas.  The  sovereignty  is  aai4 
to  have  remained  in  this  family  till  shortly  before  the  Trojan  war,  when  the  de- 
scendants of  Pelops,  Menelaos  and  Agamemnon,  obtained  possession  of  the  coun* 
try  by  marrying,  the  former  Helen,  the  latter  Clytemnestra,  daughters  of  Tyn- 
dareus,  the  last  monarch  of  the  ancient  dynasty.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war  we  find  the  country  in  the  possession  of  the  Achauus,  who  undoubted^ 
settled  in  Laconia  at  a  very  early  period,  and  probably  conquered  the  Leleges. 
Menelaus  was  succeeded  by  Orestes,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Heimione, 
and  Orestes  by  Tisamenus,  during  whose  reign  the  Petoponnesus  was  invaded 
by  the  Dorians. 

II.  The  Heraclids  established  a  doublo  dynasty  of  two  kings  at  Sparta ;  for 
as  neither  the  mother  nor  the  Delphic  oracle  could  decide  which  of  the  twin 
sons  of  Aristodemus,  namely,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  was  first  born,  the  coun- 
try of  Laconia  was  assigned  to  them  in  common ,  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  descendants  of  both  should  succeed  them.  *( he  previous  inhabitants,  bow- 
ever,  had  little  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  arrival  of  these  foreigners,  whose  fierce 
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disputes  under  seTen  rulers  of  both  houses  distracted  the  couatiy  with  eiril 
feuds,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  involved  in  constant  wars  with  its  neigh- 
bors. The  royal  authority  was  continually  becoming  feebler,  and  the  popular 
power  was  increased  by  these  divisions,  until  Lycurgus  came  upon  the  scene. 
This  distinguished  man,  the  only  individual  in  whom  both  parties  confided,  es- 
tablished a  pew  constitution  lor  Sparta  about  880  B.C. 

III.  Lacedemon  now  acquired  new  vigor,  which  was  manifested  in  her  wars 
with  her  neighbors,  particularly  with  the  Messenians,  whose  countiy  was  sub- 
jugated. The  battle  of  Thermopyle  gave  Sparta  so  much  distinction  among  the 
Greeks,  that  even  Athens  consented  to  yield  the  command  of  the  coniederate 
forces  by  land  and  sea  to  the  Spartans.  Pausanias  gained,  in  consequence,  the 
celeb|rated  victory  of  Plateae,  and,  on  the  same  day,  the  Grecian  army  and  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  king  Leotychides,  and  the  Athenian  general 
Xanthippns,  defeated  the  Persians  at  Mycalo. 

lY .  With  the  rise  of  the  political  importance  of  Sparta,  the  social  oigaaiaa- 
lion  of  the  nation  was  developed.  The  power  of  the  kings  was  graduaUy  limited, 
while  that  of  the  ephori  was  increased.  After  the  Persians  had  been  victori- 
oasly  repelled,  the  Grecian  states,  having  now  acquired  warlike  halMts,  carried 
on  hostilities  against  each  other ;  jealousy  arose  between  Sparta  and  Athena, 
and  the  Peloponnesian  war  ensued,  B.C.  431.  This  ended  in  the  ascendency 
of  Sparta,  and  the  entire  humiliation  of  her  rival.  The  Spartans  next  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Persia,  and  the  Persian  throne  was  shaken  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Agesilaus ;  but  Athens,  Thebes,  Corfnth,  and  some  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian states,  were  instigated  by  Persian  g<Ad  to  declare  war  against  Sparta,  and 
Agesilaus  was  recalled.  This  commander  defeated  the  Thebans  at  Coronea  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Conon,  the  Athenian  commander,  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Spartan  fleet  at  Cnidus,  and  took  fifty  galleys.  To  this  contest  succeeded, 
after  some  interval,  the  celebrated  Theban  war,  in  which  Epaminondas  broke 
the  power  of  Sparta,  and  this  state  thenceforth  ceased  to  act  a  prominent  part 
in  Greece. 

V.  The  Macedonian  power  now  gained  the  ascendency,  and  Sparta,  aloo^ 
with  the  other  states,  was  compelled  to  succumb.  Luxury  and  licentiousness 
after  this  began  to  make  gradual  inroads,  and  after  Cleomenes  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  stem  the  torrent,  the  state  fell  under  the  power  of  the  tyrants  Ma- 
chanidas  and  Nabis.  Its  final  downfall,  however,  was  efllected  by  the  Acheans 
and  Romans,  and,  on  being  compelled  to  join  the  Achean  league,  it  passed 
eventually  with  that  confederacy  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 

YI.  Under  the  Roman  rule,  the  inhabitants  of  Laconta  enjoyed  a  greater  de- 
gree of  freedom  than  was  allowed  to  the  other  provinces  of  Greece,  being,  says 
Strabo,  regarded  rather  as  allies  than  as  subjects.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
nation,  consisting  of  several  maritime  towns,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
EUuthhyhLaeanest  or  Free  Laconians,  conferred  upon  it  by  Augustus,  together 
with  other  privileges,  for  the  seal  which  its  inhabitants  had  early  testified  in 
&vor  of  the  Romans. 

YII.  Laconia  is  said  to  have  once  contained  one  hundred  towns.  When  the 
Dorians  conquered  it,  they  selected  Sparta  for  the  place  of  their  own  residence, 
and  permitted  the  rest  of  the  province  to  be  occupied  by  a  mixed  population 
composed  of  Dorians  and  other  strangers,  and  of  the  Achaeans  the  previous  in- 
habitants. The  Dorians  who  held  Sparta  received  from  their  city  the  name  of 
SparUnt ;  the  Laconians  who  inhabited  the  surrounding  towns  were  termed 
mpioiKoi.  The  name  of  Laeedttmomaiu  was  common  to  both.  The  Kepioutot 
were  treated  generally  with  great  oppression,  and  held  their  towns  as  sufajeets 
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or  Tassals  of  the  Spartans.  They  formed,  however,  a  part  of  the  militaTy  force, 
and  were  sometimes  even  placed  in  offices  of  trust.  The  slaves  were  called 
Helots.  These  Helots  were  originally  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laconian 
towns  reduced  to  slavery ;  bat  their  name  was  afterward  communicated  to  those 
Messeoians  who  remained  in  the  country  after  the  second  Messenian  war. 

(C.)    Placbs  in  Lac6kia. 

After  leaviiig  the  mouth  of  the  Pamisus^  which  separated 
Laoonia  from  Messenia,  we  oome  to,  1.  PephnuSj  now  Peknoj 
aooording  to  Cramer.  Leake  places  it  at  the  harbor  of  Plaiza, 
Opposite  to  it  was  a  little  island,  also  called  Pephnus,  in  which 
the  Dioscuri  were  said  to  have  been  born.  2.  ThaldnuB,  now, 
according  to  Gell,  Calamo.  3.  (Etplus,  lower  down,  now  Vu 
tulo.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Serapis.  4.  Messa^  some  dis- 
tance below,  and  mentioned  by  Homer.  Cramer  makes  it  an- 
swer to  the  modern  Maino^  but  Leake  to  the  harbor  of  Me^ 
zapo.  5.  TiBnarumy  to  the  east  of  the  Thyrides  Pronumtoriumj 
or  Cape  Orosso.  It  was  called  Cemepolis  at  a  later  period, 
under  the  Roman  sway,  and  was  the  chief  place  of  the  Eleu- 
thero-Laconic  confederation.  The  ruins  are  near  Cyparisso. 
Doubling  the  promontory  of  Teenarus,  now  Cape  Matapatij  and 
entering  the  Sinus  Laconicus,  sometimes  called  Ch^heotes  8u 
nus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Colokythiay  we  meet  with  no  place  of  im- 
portance until  we  come  to,  6.  Grythium^  at  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  as  the  port  of  Sparta, 
from  which  it  was  distant  two  hundred  and  forty  stadia.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  was  the  nearest  point  to  embark  from  for 
the  island  of  Crete.  The  site  is  now  called  Palwopolij  but  no 
habitation  is  left  upon  it  The. small  island  of  Cranae  lay  off 
this  place,  alluded  to  by  Homer,  according  to  some,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  abduction  of  Helen.  It  is  now  Marathonnisi. 
Some,  however,  lay  the  scene  of  this  adventure  in  the  island 
of  Helena  or  Maoris,  off  the  coast  of  Attica. 

7.  Hslosj  to  the  east,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  and  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  having  revolted  against  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidee,  were 
reduced  to  slavery,  and  called  Helots,  which  name  was  after- 
ward extended  to  the  various  people  who  were  held  in  bondage 
by  the  Spartans.  Polybius  says  that  the  district  of  Helos  was 
the  most  extensive  and  fertile  part  of  Laconia.  But  the  coast 
was  marshy,  from  which  circumstance  it  probably  derived  its 
name  (£Aoc,  "  a  marsh")*    The  site  is  uncertain,  probably  near 
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Priniko.  8.  Cyparisna^  according  to  Strabo,  situate  on  a  pen- 
insula. It  lay  to  the  south  of  Helos,  and  its  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  modem  fortress  of  Rupino  or  Rampano^  some- 
times called  Castel  Kyparissi.  Doubling  the  promontoiy  of 
Qnugnathus,  we  enter  the  Sinus  Badticus,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Vathikoj  off  which,  to  the  southwest,  lay  the  island  of  Cfftkera^ 
now  CerigOj  cdebrated  as  haying  reo^ved  Venus  on  her  birth 
from  the  sea.  Axsoording  to  Enstathius,  it  was  onoe  called 
Porphyris,  £rom  the  quantily  of  purple-yielding  shell-fish  found 
on  its  shores.  This  island  was  of  great  importance  to  Sparta, 
since  its  harbors  sheltered  the  Spartan  fleets,  and  afforded  pro- 
tection to  merchant  vessels  against  the  attacks  of  pirates.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponneaian  war,  and  the 
Spartans  were  in  consequence  exposed  to  mudi  annoyance  firom 
the  ravaging  of  the  coast  of  Laconia.  The  principal  town  was 
also  called  Cythira ;  the  principal  harbor  was  called  Scandea, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Homer. 

Returning  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  we  oome  to,  9.  BcBaf  on 
the  Sinus  Bceaticus,  and  giving  name  to  it.  The  site  is  now 
called  VcUhika.  Doubling  the  Prcmiontory  of  Malea,  now  Cape 
St.  Angela  or  Malioy  we  pass  to,  10.  EpideliuMj  now,  accord- 
ing to  Cramer,  S.  Angela,  Its  ruins  are  near  the  modem  Cape 
Kamili.  11.  Epidaurus  Limeraj  to  the  north,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Argives,  to  whom,  at  one  time,  this  whole 
coast,  as  far  as  the  Malean  promontory,  belonged.  This  place 
contained  a  celebrated  temple  of  iBsculapius.  Its  site  is  now 
called  Palaa  Monembasia.  The  modern  Monembtma.  which 
lies  a  little  to  the  soutii,  appears  to  correspond  to  the  ancient 
Minaa. 

12.  Sparta^  sometimes  called  LacecUBmon^  was  the  capital 
of  Laconia,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  sit- 
uate on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  about  twenty 
miles  firom  the  sea.  Sparta  was  built  in  a  plain  of  some  ex- 
tent,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Eurotas,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  smaller  stream,  called  the  Knakion,  now  Trypioiika. 
Polybius  describes  it  as  of  a  circular  form,  and,  though  situate 
in  a  plain,  containing  within  it  several  rising  grounds  and  hills. 
Homer  caUs  it  the  ^'hollow  Lacedflemon,"  firom  the  mountain 
ranges  by  which  the  plain  is  surrounded.  Sparta  was  not  reg- 
.ularly  fortified  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  interference  in  Greece, 
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though  fortifications  had  heen  hastily  thrown  tip  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (B.C.  280)  and  Pyrrhus  (B.C. 
272).  It  was  at  last  completely  surrounded  with  walls  by 
order  of  Appins,  the  Roman  legate.  The  rains  are  aboat  two 
miles  distant  from  the  modem  Mistra.  The  villages  of  ilfo- 
giUa  and  Psykhik6  oocupy  a  part  of  the  immediate  site.  Sparta 
was  much  subject  to  earthquakes,  and,  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions,  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  only  five  houses  were  left 
standing. 

13.  Therapne^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  and  south* 
east  of  Sparta.  Here  were  to  be  seen  the  temple  of  Menelaus 
and  his  tomb,  as  well  as  that  of  Helen.  The  ruins  are  near 
the  village  of  Amphisu.  14.  Am^cUB,  south  of  Sparta,  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Eurotas.  It  was  one  of  the  most  anoient  cities 
of  Laoonia,  having  been  founded  long  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Dorians.  It  was  oelebrated  for  its  temple  of  the  Amyoleean 
Apollo.  Hyaointhus,  the  favorite  of  Apollo,  was  &bled  to  have 
been  buried  here.  It  was  also  oelebrated  as  the  birtii-plaoe  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  who,  according  to  another  legend,  were  bom 
on  the  island  of  Pephnus.  The  country  around  was  beautifully 
wooded,  and  is  so  still  at  the  present  day.  Leake  places  the 
site  of  Amycke  at  Ata  Kyriaki.  15.  Selldsiay  scane  distance 
to  the  north  of  Sparta,  near  the  confluence  of  the  (Enus  and 
Grongylus,  in  a  vaJley  confined  between  two  mountains,  named 
Euas  and  Olympus.  It  commanded  the  only  road  by  which 
an  army  could  enter  Laoonia  horn  the  north,  and  was  there<> 
fore  a  position  of  great  importance  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
According  to  Boblaye  and  Roes,  its  site  is  near  the  Khan  of 
Krevata.    Leake,  however,  places  it  more  to  the  south. 

6.  AROOLIS. 
(A.)    Naxb>  Boundabibs,  &c. 

I.  Argdlis  derived  its  name  from  the  Pelasgio  term  ArgoSy 
which  properly  meant  "a  plain,"  but  which  served  also  to  in- 
dicate as  well  the  district  of  country  afterward  called  Argolis, 
as  the  city  situate  therein.  Argos,  too,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole  Peloponnesus. 

n.  Argolis  was  of  a  peninsular  shape  for  the  most  part,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia^  on  the 
west  by  Arcadia,  on  the  south  by  Laconia  and  the  Sinus  At* 
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golicusy  DOW  fhe  Oulf  of  Napoli,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus 
SaronicuSy  now  Gulf  of  Engia,  Its  greatest  length,  measured 
in  a  straight  line  along  its  western-frontier,  was  nearly  thirty* 
eight  miles,  and  the  peninsular  part  of  it  varied  from  twenty- 
five  to  eleven  miles  in  breadth. 

in.  Argolis  is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  whioh  ran 
nearly  in  a  continued  line  through  the  peninsula,  from  Mount 
Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  on  its  northwestern  frontier,  in  an  eastward 
direction  to  the  promontory  of  Scylkeum.  These  mountains 
are  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  through  which  flow  rivulets, 
generally  dry  during  summer.  The  ancient  name  of  part  of 
this  ridge  was  ArachmiBw^  whioh  was  crossed  by  the  road,  from 
Argos  to  Epidaurus.  The  valleys  are  very  numerous,  and  of 
greatest  breadth  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge,  but  none  of 
them  are  of  any  great  extent.  That  in  which  Argos  and  My* 
oenflB  were  situate  is  the  largest,  and  through  it  flowed  the 
Inachus.  The  coast  is  of  an  irr^;ular  shape,  with  numerous 
indentations,  and  is  generally  low.  The  only  good  harbor  was 
Nauplia^  now  Napoli  di  Romafiia,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus 
Saronicus. 

(B.)    Sketch  or  Aboiti  Histobt. 

I.  Thb  earliest  tnhabitanto  of  Argolis  'were  Pelaegi.  The  term  Argot  itself 
was  one  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and  we  find  it  applied  to  cities  in  Thessdy  and  other 
quarters  of  Greece,  once  in  the  occupation  of  this  people.  On  the  arriral  of 
Danaus,  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  are  reported  to 
have  changed  their  ancient  appellation  of  Pelasgi  to  that  of  Danai.  At  that 
time  the  whole  of  what  was  afterward  called  Argolis  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  one  sovereign ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  two  generations,  a  division  took 
place,  by  which  Argos  and  its  territory  were  allotted  to  Acnsius,  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Danaus,  while  Tiiyns  and  the  maritime  country  became  the  inher- 
itance of  his  brother  Prcetos.  A  third  kingdom  was  subsequently  established 
by  Perseus,  son  of  the  former,  who  founded  Mycenae.  But  these  were  all  finally 
reunited  in  the  person  of  Atreus,  son  of  Pelops,  who  acquired,  in  right  of  the 
houses  of  Pelops  and  Perseus,  which  he  represented,  possession  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  ample  territory  came  in  course  of  succession 
to  Agamemnon. 

II.  After  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  the  crown  descended  to  Orestes,  and  sub- 
sequently to  his  son  Tisamenus,  who  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  throne  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclide.  Temenus,  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Hercules,  now  became  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty ;  but  the  Argives,  having 
acquired  a  taste  for  liberty,  curtailed  so  much  the  power  of  their  sovereigns  as 
to  leave  them  but  the  name  and  semblance  of  kings.  At  length,  having  deposed 
Meltas,  the  last  of  the  Temenid  dynasty,  they  changed  the  constitution  into  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

m.  In  the  more  certain  historical  ages,  Argos  becomes  first  known  to  as 
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when  engaged  in  war  wtth  the  Spartans  respecting  the  territoiy  of  Tbjrrea. 
This  war  was  contemporaneoas  with  the  capture  of  Sardes  by  Cyrus.  Before 
this  epoch  the  possessions  of  Argos  had  extended  along  the  coast  to  Cape  Ma- 
lea,  and  included  Cythera  and  other  islands.  At  a  later  period,  B.C.  493,  there 
was  another  contest  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  in  which  Argos  was  unsuccess- 
4il,  and  so  many  of  the  citizens  fell  in  battle,  that  the  slaves,  or  more  probably 
the  Periceci,  found  no  difficulty  in  seizing  the  government,  and  are  said  to  have 
retained  it  till  the  sons  of  their  masters  had  grown  up,  when  they  were  again 
expelled  from  the  city.  It  was  probably  on  this  aoooont  that  the  Argives  took 
no  part  in  the  Fenian  war,  B.C.  480,  though  many  believed  them  to  have  been 
bribed  by  Xerxes. 

lY.  A  few  years  afterward  we  find  them  at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  My- 
cene,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Argos,  and  had  been 
supported  for  many  years  in  their  independence  by  the  Spartans.  Mycenas  fell, 
and  never  arose  again  from  its  ruins. 

V.  Though  Argos  remained  neutral  during  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  her  feelings  were  at  all  times  opposed  to  the  Spartans,  and  she  at  last 
took  an  active  part  with  the  Athenians.  The  defeat,  however,  of  the  Argives 
at  Mantinea,  B.C.  418,  dissolved  the  confederacy  of  which  she  was  the  head, 
and  Argos  was  compelled  to  accept  an  aristocratic  constitution.  She  subse- 
quently shook  off  the  yoke,  and  we  find  her  assisting  the  Thebans  at  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  B.C.  363.  But  her  history  becomes  gradually  less  important ;  nor 
is  there  any  fact  worthy  of  being  noticed  till  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by 
Pyrrhus,  B.C.  372,  to  take  the  city.  It  joined  the  Achtean  league,  and  con- 
tinued to  form  a  part  of  this  confederacy  until  its  final  dissolution  by  the  Romans. 

(C.)    Places  in  Asoolis. 

Advancing  from  the  Laoonian  frontier,  we  oome  to  the  small 
territory  of  Cyn/uria^  the  possession  of  which  led  to  frequent 
disputes  between  the  Spartans  and  Argives.  Its  principal  town 
was  Tht/rea,  near  which  the  celebrated  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween three  hundred  Spartans  and  an  equal  number  of  Argives. 
The  Argives  being  defeated  in  a  general  action  not  long  after, 
Thyrea  was  held  by  the  Spartans,  who  established  here  the 
^gtnet(Bj  upon  the  expulsion  of  that  people  from  their  island 
by  the  Athenians.  Thyrea  was  afterward  ceded  by  treaty  to 
the  Argives.  Its  site  was  probably  not  far  from  the  modem 
town  of  Astro.    The  Thyredtes  Sinus  is  now  the  Bay  of  Astro. 

Leaving  Cynuria,  and  moving  upward  along  the  coast,  we 
oome  to,  1.  Lernay  a  small  lake  or  marsh,  formed  by  several 
sources  which  discharged  themselves  into  its  basin.  It  was 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  contest  between  Hercules  and 
the  Hydra.  The  most  famous  of  the  streams  which  formed 
this  lake  was  the  fountain  Amymone.  The  Lemean  Lake  is 
now  a  small  marshy  pool,  overgrown  with  reeds.  Bending  our 
course  around  the  head  of  the  bay,  we  come  next  to,  2.  Nauplia^ 
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ibe  port  of  Argos,  now  Napoli  di  Romania.  Both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  this  has  been  an  important  harbor,  and,  in- 
deed, the  only  good  one  in  Argolis.  3.  Argoi^  to  the  north- 
west, inland,  and  still  preserying  its  name.  It  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  oldest  city  of  Greece.  The  walls  of  this  city 
were  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  or,  in  other  words, 
were  of  Cyolopean  stmotore.  It  was  also  protected  by  two  cit> 
adels,  situated  on  towering  rocks,  and  surrounded  by  fortifica- 
tions equally  strong.  The  principal  one  was  named  Larissa. 
ArgoB  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Inachus.  In  Strabo's  time  it 
was  inferior  only  to  Sparta  in  extent  and  population.  An  ac- 
count of  the  River  Inachus  has  already  been  given  (p.  479). 

4.  Mpcerudf  to  the  northeast  of  Argos,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Perseus  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Acrisius. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Pelopidse,  and  under  Agamemnon  at- 
tained to  its  highest  degree  of  opulence  and  power.  It  was  at- 
tacked and  captured  by  the  people  of  Argos,  B.C.  468,  who 
levelled  it  with  the  ground,  and  enslaved  the  inhabitants.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  war  arose  from  a  dispute  rel- 
ative to  the  Temple  of  Juno,  which  was  common  to  the  two  re- 
publics. Modem  travellers  have  given  a  full  and  interesting 
account  of  the  ruins  of  this  place,  among  which  the  meet  re- 
markable is  a  subterranean  chamber,  called  by  Pausanias  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus.  The  Gate  of  the  Iiions  still  remains  in  the 
same  state  in  whioh  it  was  when  seen  by  Pausanias,  and  also 
a  magnificent  wall  of  Cyclopean  masonry.  The  ruins  are  dose 
to  the  village  of  Krabata.  5.  Tirpns  or  TirpnthuSj  to  the  south- 
east of  Argos,  and  celebrated  for  its  massive  waUs.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  Ibunded  by  King  Prcetus,  brother  of  Acrisius,  who, 
as  Strabo  reports,  employed  for  the  construction  of  his  citadel 
workmen  firom  Lyda,  or,  in  other  words,  Cyolopean  builders. 
Tiryns  is  connected  with  the  legend  of  Hercules.  Alcmena, 
his  mother,  was  daughter  of  Electryon,  a  descendant  of  Prestos, 
and  the  crown  would  have  devolved  on  her  husband  Amphitryon 
had  he  not  been  expelled  by  Sthenelus,  king  of  Argos.  Her- 
cules, however,  afterward  regained  possession  of  his  inheritance, 
whence  he  derived  the  surname  of  Tirynthius.  This  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Aleves,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Argos.  The  ruins  are  still  very  imposing.  The 
general  form  of  the  citadel  is  said  to  be  that  of  a  ship  or  boat 
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6.  Hermidne^  on  the  soatbeastern  ooast,  and  some  dUstanoe 
to  the  west  of  the  ScyllBeam  Promontorium.  Aooording  to 
Herodotus,  it  was  founded  by  the  Dry<q>e8.  This  plaoe  was 
one  of  considerable  importance,  and  ccmtained  many  temples, 
one  of  which,  that  of  Ceres,  was  fiuned  for  its  affording  an  in- 
violable refiige  to  suppliants.  Not  far  from  this  was  a  cave 
supposed  to  oommuaioate  with  the  infernal  regions.  It  was 
probably  owing  to  this  speedy  descent  to  Qrcns  that  the  Her- 
mionians,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  omitted  to  put  a  piece  of  money 
into  the  mouths  of  their  dead.  Lasus,  an  early  poet  of  some 
note,  said  to  have  been  the  instructor  of  Pindar,  was  a  native 
of  this  place.  The  ruins  are  near  Castrij  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Hydray  the  ancient  Hydrea.  The  bay  in  firont  was  called 
the  Sinus  Hermionieus,  now  Qulf  of  dutri. 

This  part  of  the  Argolic  coast  was  lined  with  several  small 
islands,  of  which  we  may  name  the  following :  1.  AperHpiGf 
now,  according  to  Cramer,  Hydron  ;  but,  according  to  Boblaye 
and  Leake,  Dhoko.  2.  Bydreay  now  ite  celebrated  ocNounor- 
cial  island  Hydra,  3.  TiparewuSy  now  Spezzia^  and  also  cel- 
ebrated for  its  commerce. 

Returning  to  the  main  land,  we  come  to,  7.  Trcszeney  north- 
east of  Hermione,  and  said  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  city. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Trcezen,  son  of  Pelops,  but  had  existed 
long  before  this  period  under  the  several  appellations  of  Qrea, 
Althepia,  and  Posidonia.  Troezene  was  the  native  place  of 
Theseus,  and  here  he  long  resided.  In  the  Persian  war,  the 
TroBzenians  received  most  of  the  Athenian  families  who  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  city.  From  the  description  which  Pau- 
sanias  has  given  of  its  buildings,  we  learn  that  it  was  still  a  flour- 
ishing town  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
ruins  are  near  the  modem  village  of  Damala,  The  harbor  of 
TrcBzene  was  called  Pogon^  from  its  shape,  being  formed  by  a 
curved  strip  of  land  which  resembled  ^^  a  beard."  Off  this  harbor 
was  the  island  of  Calauria,  Neptune  had  a  temple  here,  which 
was  regarded  as  an  inviolable  asylum.  In  this  sanctuary  De- 
mosthenes took  refuge,  and  here  he  ended  his  existence.  Cal- 
auria  is  now  called  Poro.  8.  Meihone  or  Methanaf^  the  north 
of  Trcezene,  and  now  Methana  or  Mitone.  It  was  situate  on 
the  neck  of  a  peninsula.  In  its  vicinity  were  some  hot  springs, 
produced  by  a  volcano  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
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9.  EpidauruSj  higher  np  on  the  ooast  Its  earlier  name  was 
Epicaros,  its  founders  having  been  Carians,  as  Aristotle  rqport- 
edy  who  were  afterward  joined  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Attica. 
Epidaurus  was  celebrated  for  its  vines,  and  also  for  its  breed  of 
horses ;  but  its  greatest  celebrity  arose  from  its  temple  of  idscu* 
lapius,  which  was  the  resort  of  invalids  of  all  kinds.  It  was 
erected  on  the  spot  where  ^sculapius  himself  was  said  to  have 
been  born  and  brought  up.  Leake  makes  the  site  of  Epidaurus 
correspond  to  that  of  Pidavro^  but  Boblaye  to  that  of  Nea 
Epidavros. 

10.  Lessa^  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  near  Mens  Araoh- 
neeus,  which  mountain  is  mentioned  by  iEschylus  as  the  last 
station  of  the  telegraphic  fire  by  which  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  Troy  was  transmitted  to  Mycense.  Arachnseus  is  now  So- 
phico.  11.  Nemiay  some  distance  to  the  northwest,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  spot  where  the  Nemean  games  were  held.  In  its 
vicinity  was  the  haunt  of  the  lion  slain  by  Hercules.  It  was 
not  a  city,  but,  like  Olympia,  a  sacred  spot,  with  temples  and 
other  buildings.  12.  CledfuSj  to  the  northeast,  situate  on  a  rook, 
and  well  fortified.  The  ruins  are  near  Kutiesi,  13.  PhliuSj 
to  the  southwest,  and  properly  a  small  independent  republic, 
though  in  early  times  dependent  on  Mycense.  Its  ruins  are 
near  Agios  Giorgios, 

iBGINA. 

T.  It  only  remains  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  island  of  JEginAy  lying  as 
it  does  in  the  Sinns  Saronicus,  and  off  the  coast  of  Argolis.  From  its  position, 
therefore,  it  naturally  belongs  to  the  latter  country,  and  Homer,  moreover,  has 
ranged  its  warriors  under  the  standard  of  Diomede,  sovereign  of  Argos. 

II.  In  fabulous  times  this  island  is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of  «£none, 
which  it  afterward  exchanged  for  that  of  iGgina,  daughter  of  Asopus,  and 
mother  of  JSacus,  and  the  long  line  of  heroes  descended  from  him.  The  re* 
nown  of  the  iEacidae,  indeed,  reflected  no  small  glory  on  the  country  which  had 
given  them  birth,  and  formed  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of  its  inhabitants.  iEgina 
subsequently  received  colonies  from  Crete,  Argos,  and  Epidaurus.  The  Cretan 
establishment  may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Minos ;  that  of  Argos  to  the  period 
in  which  Phidon  was  tyrant  of  that  city ;  while  the  Epidaurians  who  crossed 
over  into  the  island  were  a  detachment  of  those  Dorians  who  had  left  Argos 
under  Deiphontes,  to  settle  at  Epidaurus. 

III.  .£gina  soon  became  distinguished  by  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  its  extensive  commerce  and  its  powerful  navy  enabled  it  to 
contend  successfully  even  with  the  power  of  Athens.  As  early  as  B.C.  563,  in 
the  reign  of  Amasis,  before  any  town  of  European  Greece  except  Corinth  had 
acquired  great  commercial  wealth,  we  find  that  iEgina  had  a  ftctory  established 
in  lower  Egypt  for  its  merchants.    The  island  was  then  one  of  the  great  cen- 
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tres  of  the  Mediterranean  commerce.  .£gina  had  also  a  yery  early  ailTer  coin- 
age,  and  many  of  its  coins  still  exist.  According  to  the  common  account,  the 
first  silver  money  was  coined  here  hy  Phidon  of  Argoe,  who  at  that  time  held 
the  island  under  his  sway. 

lY.  When  Xerxes  inyaded  Greece,  the  people  of  iEgina  took  a  brilliant  part 
in  the  great  sea  fight  of  Salamis.  They  sent  thirty  ships  besides  those  which 
guarded  their  own  island,  and  were  allowed  to  have  acquitted  themselves  better 
than  any  other  of  the  Greeks ;  which  tended  to  wipe  off  the  disgraceful  impu- 
tation of  previous  treacheiy  to  the  common,  eause,  of  which  they  were  appa- 
rently not  altogether  guiltless.  This  event  may  be  fixed  as  the  latest  period 
of  their  great  prosperity,  which  had  probably  lasted  for  more  than  a  century. 
After  (he  Persian  wars  the  old  jealousies  of  Athens  and  .£gina  again  broke  out, 
and  finally  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  island  by  the  former,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  inhabitants,  B.C.  490.  A  remnant  of  them  were  restored  by  Lysander 
at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  404 ;  but  ^gina  never  afterward 
recovered  its  importance. 

y.  The  capital  of  the  island  was  likewise  called  Mginay  and  was  situate  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  it.  Its  vestiges  cover  at  the  present  day  an  extensive 
plain.  The  modem  name  of  the  island  is  E^gina  or  Enghia.  .£gina  is  cele- 
brated for  its  remains  of  antiquity,  particularly  those  of  the  great  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Panhellenius. 

7.  ARCADIA. 

(A.)      NaMK,  BOURDIBIBB,   dcC 

I.  Arcddia  was  fabled  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Areas, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Callisto,  who  ruled  at  one  time  over  the 
country,  according  to  an  early  legend,  and  was  instructed  in 
agriculture  by  Triptolemus. 

II.  Arcadia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Achaia^  on  the 
west  by  Eli$^  on  the  south  by  Messenia  and  Laconiaj  and  on 
the  east  by  Argolis, 

ni.  It  was  a  mountainous  region,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  Switzerland  of  Greece,  though  its  mountaios  are  of  much 
less  elevation.  The  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus,  indeed,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  high  table  land,  traversed  by  numerous  mount- 
ain ridges,  and  ccmtains  the  sources  of  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable rivers  that  flow  into  the  seas  around  the  peninsula. 

IV.  The  most  fertile  part  was  toward  the  south,  where  the 
country  sloped  off,  and  contained  many  fruitfol  vales  and  nu- 
merous streams.  The  scenery  in  this  quarter  is  still  very 
beautiful. 

(B.)    Crabactib  or  tbb  Inhabitant  a. 

I.  As  Arcadia  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  abounds  in  forests  and  grass 
lands,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  mode  of  life  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  determined  by  these  physical  circumstances.  The  tending  of  cattle, 
therefore,  and  hunting,  were  their  chief  occupations. 
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H  To  their  patUml  mode  of  life  niiy  aleo  te  ascribed  tbe  attaduaeBt  of  the 
Azcadians  for  moaic ;  and  hence,  also,  the  wonbip  of  Pan,  as  the  tutelaiy  deity 
of  Arcadia.  It  was  their  diHgent  coUiTation  of  mnsic  which,  according  to  Po- 
lybius,  himself  an  Arcadian,  changed  his  coontiymen  from  the  fierce  and  almost 
savage  character  which  they  had  in  their  eariy  atate,  to  mildness  and  innocent 
aimplicity. 

III.  The  Arcadians,  like  the  people  of  Switaerland  at  the  present  day,  pos- 
sessed a  strong  lore  of  freedom,  and  likewise  a  Ioto  of  money ;  for,  wbereTor 
there  was  money,  you  might  see  Arcadian  mereenaiy  troops. 

(C.)    Skbtcb  or  Abcadxan  History. 

I.  AocoaniHo  to  their  own  account,  the  Arcadiana  had  occupied  the  central 
parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  firom  tine  immemoriaL  According  to  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, they  expelled  a  prior  race  Aom  the  ooontiy.  They  appear,  in  foct,  to  hare 
been  a  branch  of  the  great  Pelasgic  nation ;  and  hence  the  tradition,  that  a  king, 
named  Pelasgns,  tanght  them  to  build  huts,  and  clothe  themaelTes  with  the 
skins  of  animala. 

II.  In  the  second  Messenian  war,  B.C.  666-666,  we  find  the  Arcadians  noder 
the  rule  of  a  monarch  named  Aristocrates,  whom  they  stoned  to  death  on  ac- 
count of  his  treachenms  behavior  to  the  Afessenians ;  and  the  country  was 
thereupon  divided  into  a  number  of  small  republics.  Herodotua  says  that  tbey 
took  part  with  the  other  Greeks  sgainst  Xerxes,  and  that  they  sent  to  Ther- 
mopylfle  a  body  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

III.  Their  history,  however,  for  a  long  time  subsequent  to  this,  clearly  shows 
that  they  did  not  possess  the  feelings  of  a  united  people.  They  were,  as  already 
remarked,  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  ready  to  draw  their  swords  in  behalf  of  any 
one  willing  to  pay  them.  In  the  celebrated  Sicilian  expedition  they  wen  found 
in  the  ranks  of  both  armies ;  nor  do  tbey  appear  to  have  acted  as  a  nation  till 
they  had  founded,  under  the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  the  city  of  Megalopolis, 
B.C.  371,  which  became  the  metropolis  of  the  country. 

IV.  From  this  time  the  Arcadians  appear  as  a  confederate  state,  with  a  gen- 
eral connoil  to  manage  the  afiairs  of  the  nation.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
ten  thousand  members,  called  ol  ftvpioi ;  and  if  it  were  not  Irequentlj  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers  under  this  appellation,  we  should  be  inclined  to  imagine  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  What  makes  it  still  more  inexplicable  is,  that  it 
possessed  the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  but  not  the  legislative,  which  re- 
aided  in  the  whole  assembled  people. 

y.  On  tbe  death  of  Alexander  we  find  the  country  a  prey  to  a  number  of 
petty  tyrants,  and  the  part  they  took  in  the  Achaean  league  did  not  relieve  them 
from  their  difilculties,  or  enable  them  to  re-establish  peace  and  security.  The 
Romans  at  last  made  themselves  masters  of  their  countiy,  and  included  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  province  of  Achaia. 

(D.)    Places  ik  AacAOii. 

1.  Mantin^aj  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Artemisins,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Argolis,  and  nearly  due  west  from  Argos.  It  was  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  oities  of  Aroadia,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Mantinens,  son  of  Lyoon.  M antinea 
was  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Ophis,  and  was  at 
first  composed  of  four  or  five  hamlets,  which  were  afterward 
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ooUected  into  one  oity ;  and,  previous  to  the  founding  of  Me- 
galopolis, was  the  largest  and  most  populous  plaoe  in  Arcadia. 
The  great  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought  in  its  plain  between 
the  Boeotians  and  Spartans,  in  which  Epaminondas  was  slain. 
The  ruins  are  now  called  Palteopoli.  2.  OrchominuSy  to  the 
northwest,  also  a  very  ancient  city,  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Bceotia.  The  adjacent 
plain  was,  in  a  great  measure,  occupied  by  a  small  lake  formed 
by  the  rain  water  which  descended  from  the  neighboring  hills. 
The  site  of  this  city  is  partly  occupied  by  the  modem  village 
of  Kalpaki,  3.  Stymphalus^  to  tiie  northeast,  founded  by 
St3rmphalus,  son  of  Areas,  and  called  by  Pindar,  from  its  great 
antiquity,  the  mother  of  Arcadia.  Near  the  town  was  a  lake 
of  the  same  name,  onoe  the  fabled  haunt  of  the  birds  called 
StymphaUdes,  which  were  destroyed  by  Hercules.  The  town 
stood  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake.  The  ruins  are  near 
the  modern  JSTionta,  according  to  Leake. 

4.  Phenihis^  to  the  northwest.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dwelt 
here  after  his  departure  from  Tiryns.  Homer  mentions  it 
among  the  principal  Arcadian  cities.  It  was  surrounded  by 
extensive  maxshes,  formed  principally  by  the  River  Aroanios. 
These  are  said  to  have  once  inundated  the  whole  country,  and 
to  have  destroyed  the  ancient  town.  Its  ruins  are  near  the 
village  of  Phonia^  Between  Pheneus  and  Stjrmphalus  rose 
Mount  Cyllinej  the  loftiest  and  most  celebrated  mountain  of 
Arcadia,  and  on  which,  according  to  the  poets.  Mercury  was 
born.  A  temide  was  dedicated  to  him  on  its  summit.  The 
modern  name  is  Zyria.  5.  Nimacrisy  to  the  nortiiwest,  on  the 
confines  of  Achaia.  It  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  and 
perpendicular  rocks,  over  which  a  torrent  called  Styx  precipi- 
tated itself  to  join  the  River  Crathis.  The  waters  were  said  t» 
be  poisonous,  and  to  possess  the  property  of  corroding  metals 
and  other  hard  substances.  The  fall  of  the  Styx  is  now  called 
Mauroneroj  or  "the  Black  Water." 

6.  CtUor^  nearly  due  west  from  Pheneus,  and  a  town  of  some 
celebrity.  There  was  a  fountain  here,  which  made  those  who 
tasted  its  waters  averse  to  wine.  The  town  VTas  situate  on  tile 
River  Clitor,  a  tributary  of  the  Aroanius.  The  ruins,  now 
called  PaliBopoliy  are  near  the  modem  MazC  7.  CpmBthay  to 
the  northwest,  and  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Aroanius. 

Pp 
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The  inhabitants  were  depraved  and  barbarons,  owing,  it  is  said, 
to  their  neglect  of  mnsic,  to  which  the  other  Arcadians  paid  so 
much  attention.  Near  the  town  was  a  fountain  called  Alpssus, 
from  its  curing  hydrophobia.  Cynsetha  probably  stood  near  the 
site  of  the  modem  Calavrita.  8.  Psaphis,  some  distance  to  the 
southwest,  on  the  River  Erymanthus,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name.  Mount  Erymanthus  is  celebra- 
ted in  fable  as  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules. The  River  Erymanthus  is  now  the  Dogana.  The  ru- 
ins of  Psophis  are  near  the  Khan  of  Tripotamo.  9.  Her^sa, 
some  distance  to  the  southwest,  between  the  Ladon  and  Alphe- 
us,  and  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  gently  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  latter  stream.  It  was  near  the  confines  of  Elis, 
which  country  frequently  disputed  its  possession  with  Arcadia. 
Its  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  village  of  Aiam,  10.  Alu 
phira^  to  the  southwest,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and 
occupied  by  the  Eleans  after  the  inhabitants  had  retired  to  Me- 
galopolis.    Its  site  corresponds  to  the  modem  Nerovitza. 

11.  MegdliipdliSj  to  the  southeast,  and  near  the  borders  of 
Messenia  and  Laconia.  It  was  the  most  recent  of  all  the  Ar- 
cadian towns,  and  also  the  most  extensive,  and  was  situate  in 
a  wide  and  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Helisson,  which  nearly 
divided  the  town  into  two  equal  parts.  It  was  founded  by  the 
advice  of  Epaminondas,  as  a  check  upon  the  Spartans,  with 
whom  the  Megalopolitans  often  came  subsequently  into  col- 
lision. It  was  at  last  surprised  by  them  and  destroyed.  The 
AchBeans  restored  it  after  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  but  it  never 
rose  to  its  former  flourishing  condition.  Megalopolis  was  the 
birth-place  of  Philopoemen  and  Polybius.  Its  site  is  in  part  oc- 
cupied by  the  modern  Sinano.  12.  Lpcosura,  to  the  northwest, 
and  which  Pausanias  makes  to  have  been  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world.  It  still  contained  a  few  inhabitants  when  he  made  the 
tour  of  Arcadia.  It  was  situate  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Lycsns. 
On  this  mountain  Jupiter  was  worshipped,  and,  according  to 
the  Arcadians,  he  was  bom  on  its  summit  Mount  Lyoaeus 
was  also  sacred  to  Pan,  who  had  a  temple  here,  near  which  the 
Lyceean  games  were  performed.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  Parrhasius.  The  modem 
name  of  Mount  Lyceens  is,  in  its  northern  part,  Dioforti,  and 
in  its  southern,  Tetrazi. 
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13.  Phigalea^  to  the  west  of  Lycosura,  and  beyond  the  River 
Platanistus,  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  and  precipitous  rock,  which 
overhiing  the  bed  of  the  Neda.  It  was  said  to  have  been  fonnd- 
ed  by  Phigalus,  son  of  Lycaon.  The  site  is  supposed  to  be 
occupied  by  the  modem  tbwn  of  Paulizza.  The  so-called  Phi- 
galean  marbles  are  a  series  of  sculptures  in  alto-relievo,  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  and  derive  their  name  from 
having  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  a  temple  at  the  an- 
cient BasstBy  on  Mount  Cotylon,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Phi- 
galea.  The  subjects  represented  in  them  are  the  battle  of  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapiths,  and  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Amazons. 
These  sculptures  show  a  fine  school  of  design,  and  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  about  the  same  period  with  that  when  the  Parthenon 
was  erected  at  Athens.  14  TegSaj  to  the  northeast  of  Mega- 
lopolis, and,  next  to  Mantinea,  the  most  ancient  city  of  Arcadia. 
The  Tegeatee  were  early  distinguished  for  their  valor,  and  gained 
many  victories,  over  the  Spartans.  They  furnished  three  thou- 
sand soldiers  at  the  battle  of  PlateB®.  It  was  the  only  town 
of  Arcadia  which  in  Strabo's  time  preserved  any  degree  of  con- 
sequence and  prosperity.  Its  remains  are  to  be  seen  about  an 
hour  east  of  Tripolizza,  at  a  site  now  called  Piali. 

Between  Megalopolis  and  Tegea  extended  the  range  of  Mount 
M(BnaluSj  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Arcadia,  and  sacred  to 
Pan,  whose  favorite  haunt  it  was  supposed  to  be.  The  sur- 
rounding district  was  called  from  it  Mtsnaliaj  or  the  Msenalian 
region.  The  modem  name  of  this  mountain  range  is  BoinOj 
according  to  Cramer.  Leake,  however,  gives  the  name  of  the 
highest  summit  as  Aidin. 

GRECIAN  ISLANDS. 

LCYCLIDES. 

I.  Thi  name  Cyclide*  was  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  that  chuUr 
(Ki&xAof)  of  islands  which  encircled  Delos.  Strabo  says  that  the  Cyclades  were 
at  first  only  twelve  in  number,  bat  were  afterward  increased  to  fifteen.  These, 
as  we  learn  from  Artemidoros,  were  Ceoi,  Cythnoty  Seriphos,  MeloSt  Stphnot^ 
Cimdlo9f  PrepesinthoSf  Ole&rost  Parotj  Naxos,  Syros,  MycdnoSf  Tenos,  Andros,  and 
GySrotf  which  last,  howerer,  Strabo  himself  was  desirous  of  excluding,  from  its 
being  a  mere  rock,  as  also  Prepesinthos  and  Olearos. 

II.  It  appears  from  the  Greek  historians  that  the  Cyclades  were  first  inhab- 
ited by  the  Phenicians,  Carians,  and  Leleges,  whose  piratical  habits  rendered 
them  formidable  to  the  cities  on  the  continent,  till  they  were  conquered  and 
finally  extirpated  by  Minos,  king  of  Crete.    These  islands  were  subsequently 
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occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Polycratea^  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  by  the  PeniaiiB ; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Mycale  they  became  depeodent  on  Athens. 

III.  Many  of  these  ii^nds  are  of  Tolcanic  formation ;  others  are  composed 
ahnost  entirely  of  a  pure  white  marUe,  of  which  the  Parian,  from  Faioa,  where 
it  waa  formeriy  most  worked,  is  often  mentioned  by  ancient  writen.  They 
now  form  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

LDELOa. 

I.  AccoRDXffo  to  the  poetic  tradition,  Delos  was  originally  a  floating  island, 
moving  beneath  the  surface  of  the  iEgean,  until  Neptune  caused  it  to  become 
manifest  (d^Xor)  aboTO  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  made  it  stand  firm,  for  the 
purpose  of  reoeiTing  Ijatona  when  about  to  be  deliTered  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 
It  had  several  other  ancient  names,  such  as  Astoria,  Ortygia,  Lagia,  dec.  It 
was  named  Ortygia  from  6pTv^,  "  a  quail,"  and  Lagia  from  Xa/c^, "  a  hare,"  the 
island  abounding  with  thesei  On  this  account,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  not 
allowed  to  have  dogs  at  Deloe,  because  they  destroyed  the  quails  and  haras. 

II.  Delos  was  celebrated  from  the  earliest  times  as  a  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  it  being  his  natal  island.  His  temple  and  that  of  his  mother  Latona 
were  in  the  town  of  Delos,  which  was  built  on  a  little  plain,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  called  Cynthuty  whence  Apollo  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  CyntkuUf  and  Diana  that  of  Cynt&ui.  The  River  inofut 
ran  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  town. 

ni.  Delos  was  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  lonians  in  the  time  of  Homer ;  and 
athletic  sports,  with  dancing  and  singing,  were  carried  on  there  in  honor  of 
Apollo.  Polycrates  of  Samoa  consecrated  the  adjoining  island  oiMkaua  to  the 
Delian  god,  and  joined  it  to  Delos  by  a  chain.  Delos  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  tone  of  Pisistratus,  and  then  a  partial  purification  of  the  island 
took  place  by  the  removal  of  the  tombs  which  were  within  sight  of  the  temple. 
In  the  year  426  B.G.,  a  complete  purification  of  Delos  was  made  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  it  was  proclaimed  that  no  one  should  thenceforth  die  or  be  born  in 
the  island,  but  that  all  persons  likely  to  die  or  bring  forth  should  be  sent  over 
to  Rhenea. 

IV.  The  Athenians  instituted  at  Delos  a  festival,  which  returned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  fifth  year,  called  the  Delia,  and  sent  thither  annually  a  sacred 
vessel  called  the  Theoris,  in  commemoration  of  the  delivery  of  Athens  by  The- 
seus from  the  Cretan  tribute.  In  422  B.C.,  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  the  Athenians  removed  the  whole  population  to  Adramyttiom,  where 
they  were  allowed  to  settle  by  the  satrap  Pharnaces,  and  where  many  of  them 
were  treacherously  murdered  by  the  Persians.  Finally,  however,  the  Atheni- 
ans restored  those  that  survived  to  their  countiy  after  the  battle  of  AmphipoUa, 
as  they  considered  that  their  ill  success  in  the  war  proceeded  from  the  anger 
of  the  god  on  account  of  their  conduct  toward  this  unfortunate  people.  They 
had  removed  them,  in  the  first  instance,  because  not  satisfied  with  the  purifica- 
tions which  the  island  had  undergone* 

y.  When  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mummius,  Delos  succeeded  to  the  com- 
merce of  that  city,  and  was  for  a  time  veiy  flourishing ;  but  the  generals  of 
Mithradates  having  landed  there  in  the  war  between  that  monarch  and  the 
Romans,  the  island  was  laid  waste  by  them,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
desolation.  In  the  days  of  their  prosperity  the  Delians  carried  on  a  veiy  ex- 
tensive slave  trade  with  Cilicia,  and  thousands  of  slaves  were  landed  and  sold 
in  a  single  day.  The  modem  names  of  this  little  island  are  Deh^  Dt/i,  and  SdiUi. 
It  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  bare  rock. 
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&  CEOS,  CTTHN08,  AND  8ERIPHU8. 

I.  Ceof,  now  Zea,  lay  off  the  promontory  of  Snninm.  It  once  possessed  four 
towns,  namely,  hdisj  Carthaa,  Coresioj  and  Paessa  {Uoinetfoa).  Of  these,  Inlis 
was  the  largest,  and  its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  the  modem  Zea,  which  gives 
name  to  the  whole  island.  lulis  was  the  birth-place  of  Simonides  and  his 
nephew. 

n.  Cythnui,  now  Thermia,  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Ceos.  It  had  a  town  named 
Cythnns,  and  now  Thermia,  from  the  hot  springs  in  its  vicinity,  and  this  mod- 
em name  has  become  that  of  the  whole  island.  Cythnus  was  famed  in  ancient 
times  for  these  hot  springs,  and  also  for  its  cheese. 

m.  Seriphoi  to  the  south  of  Cythnos,  is  now  Serpko.  It  was  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  adventures  of  Perseus, 
who  changed  Polydectes,  king  of  the  island,  and  his  subjects  into  stones,  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  offered  to  his  mother  Danae.  Strabo  seedis  to  account  for 
this  fable  from  the  rocky  nature  of  the  island.  In  Juvenal^s  time  state  prisoners 
were  sent  thither. 

a  HELOS  AND  8IPHNOS. 

I.  ifelot,  now  MUo,  lay,  according  to  Strabo,  seven  hundred  stadia  from  the 
Scyllsum  Promontorinm,  and  nearly  as  many  from  the  Dictynnaeum  Promon- 
torium  of  Crete.  It  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Phcenicians,  and  afterward  col> 
onised  by  the  Lacedsmonians.  The  chief  town  was  also  called  Melos.  This 
island  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  who  put  all 
the  males  to  death,  enslaved  the  women  and  children,  and  sent  &ve  hundred 
colonists  into  the  island.    Melos  was  a  very  rich  and  productive  isle. 

II.  Siphnoa,  now  Siphanio,  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Seriphus,  and  northeast  of 
Melos.  It  contained  gold  and  silver  mines.  In  the  age  of  Polycrates,  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Siphnians  surpassed  those  of  all  the  other  islands,  and  enabled  them 
to  erect  a  treasury  at  Delphi  equal  to  those  of  the  most  opulent  cities,  and  their 
own  buildings  were  sumptuoosly  decorated  with  Parian  tnaible.  They  after- 
ward, however,  sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  a  descent  of  the  Samians,  Who  levied 
upon  the  island  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  talents.  In  Strabo*s  time,  this 
triand  Wis  so  poor  and  insignlfieant  as  to  give  rise  to  proveibft 

4.  CIM0LU8,  PREPESINTHUa,  AND  OLEARUa 

I.  Cimdluff  now  CmoU  or  ArgenHara,  lay  to  the  northeast  of  Melos,  and  be- 
tween that  island  and  Siphnoe.  It  produced  a  kind  of  fuller's  eanth,  whieh  was 
of  great  use  in  whitening  doth.  Its  figs  also  were  much  esteemed.  The  island 
was  of  small  siie.    The  town  of  Cimolus  was  situate  on  its  western  side. 

II.  PrepeHnihMSt  a  small  island  between  Cimolus  and  Olearos,  and  now,  ao- 
cording  to  Cramer,  SpoHko  or  DetpoHko.  Others,  however,  give  the  modem 
name  as  Strangylo, 

III.  OU&ros,  now  Antiparo,  lay  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Paros.  The 
ancients  made  the  intervening  space  eighteen  stadia.  It  is  famous  in  modem 
times  for  its  grotto. 

&  PAROS  AND  NAXOS. 

I.  Piros,  now  Paro,  to  the  northeast  of  Siphnos,  was  celebrated  for  its  beau- 
tiful marble.  Its  early  prosperity  is  evinced  by  the  colonies  it  established  at 
Thasos,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont.  During  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war  it  was  the  most  flourishing  and  important  of  the  Cyclades.    After  the  battle 
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of  Marathon  it  was  besieged  in  rain  by  Miltiades  for  twenty-six  days,  and  that 
proved  the  cause  of  bis  disgrace.  The  marble  quarries  were  on  Mount  Mmr- 
pesta.    Paros  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Archilochus. 

II.  NaxoM,  now  Naxia,  lay  to  the  east  of  Paros,  and  was  the  longest  of  the 
Cyclades.  It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Carians,  bat  afterward  received  a  ecAaay 
of  lonians  from  Athens.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Per- 
sians against  this  island,  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristagoras,  led  to  the  revolt  of 
the  Ionian  states.  Not  long  after,  however,  it  wa»  conquered  by  the  Persian 
fleet  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  temples,  and  en- 
slaved the  inhabitants.  It  soon,  however,  recovered  from  this  blow.  Naxoe 
was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  who,  according  to  one  legend,  was 
bom  here.  The  principal  town  was  Naxos ;  there  were  also  two  otherB»  named 
Ny»a  and  Tragea. 

C  BTROB  AND  MYCOMOB. 

I.  Syvos,  now  Sjfra,  lay  ttetween  Cythnos  and  Rhenea,  and  was  celebrated 
Ibr  having  given  birth  to  Phereeydes  the  philosopher.  At  the  present  day,  the 
excellence  of  its  harbor,  and  its  central  situation,  have  made  it  a  oonsideraMe 
commercial  depdt.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Protestant  missiooarieB  to  the 
Levant. 

II.  My€9im»,  a  Uttle  to  the  east  of  Defos,  was  a  poor  and  banen  island,  and 
the  inhabitants  consequently  were  rapacious  and  fond  of  money.  They  are  said 
to  have  lost  their  hair  at  an  early  age,  whence  the  name  ofMyconian  was  pro- 
verbially used  to  designate  a  bald  person.  It  was  also  said  that  the  giants  whom 
Hercules  had  conquered  lay  in  a  heap  under  this  island ;  a  fable  which  gave  rise 
to  another  saying  (jUa  Wkcvoc)^  applied  to  those  authors  who  confusedly  mixed 
together  things  which  ought  to  have  been  treated  of  separately.  The  ishmd  had 
two  towns.    Its  modem  name  is  Myccni. 

7.  TENOSk  ANDROS»  A^e. 

I.  Tenoty  now  Tvno,  lay  to  the  northwest  of  Myconos.  It  was  also  eaHed 
ffydruMtf,  from  the  abundance  of  its  springs.  Near  the  town  of  Tenos  was  s 
Itemple  of  Neptune,  held  in  great  veneration,  and  mndi  frequented  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  isles. 

II.  Andru,  now  Andr;  lay  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding.  The  islaBd 
was  a  poor  one,  and  was  fraitlessly  sought  to  be  reduced  by  Themistodes. 
Eventually,  however,  it  was  rendered  tributary. 

m.  GySrtu,  the  last  of  the  Cyclades.  So  wretched  and  poor  was  this  barren 
iwk,  inhabited  by  only  a  few  fishermen,  that  they  deputed  one  of  their  number 
to  go  to  Augustus,  then  at  Corinth  after  the  battle  at  Aotium,  to  petitjoo  that 
their  taxes,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  drachme,  might  be  di- 
minished, as  they  were  not  able  to  raise  more  than  one  hundred.  It  became 
subsequently  notorious  as  the  spot  to  which  crimiDals  or  suspected  persons  were 
banished  by  the  Roman  emperors.    The  modem  name  is  Gkitmra. 

t.  SPORADES. 

Tea  Greeks  comprised  under  the  name  of  SporSdss  the  Qumerous  istands 
9caU«nd  around  the  Cyclades,  with  which,  in  fact,  several  of  them  are  inter- 
mixed, and  those  also  which  lay  toward  Crete  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  following  are  the  most  worthy  of  notice : 

1.  Thera,  now  Santorin,  about  seven  hundred  stadia  to  the  north  of  Crete,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  in  circumference.    It  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
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•etion  of  sabmarine  fire,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Tkerana  contigaous  to  it. 
This  latter  still  retaios  its  name.  Thera  was  first  occupied  by  the  Phcenicians, 
but  was  afterward  colonized  bj  tbe  LacedsBmoniaDs,  who  settled  there  the  de- 
soendants  of  the  Miny«,  after  they  had  been  expelled  from  Lemnos  by  the  P&- 
lasgi  Seyeral  generations  afterward,  a  colony  was  led  from  this  island  under 
Battus,  a  descendant  of  the  Minye,  into  Africa,  and  there  founded  the  city  of 
Gyrene,  about  630  B.C.  2.  Anapht,  now  Anpkio,  to  the  east  of  Thera.  It  was 
so  named,  according  to  Apollonius,  from  the  circumstance  of  Apollo^s  having 
Bppeued  (dva^vftH^oi)  in  this  quarter  to  the  Argonauts  in  a  storm.  A  temple 
was,  in  consequence,  erected  to  him  in  this  island,  under  tbe  name  of  JBgletcM 
(AiyAi^Tiyf ),  or  "  the  radiant  one." 

8.  /o«,  north  of  Thera,  aind  now  Nio.  Here,  according  to  some  accounts. 
Homer  was  interred.  It  was  also  said  that  his  mother  was  a  native  of  this 
island.  4.  Sieino$,  to  the  west  of  los,  now  Sikino,  but  originally  called  (Enoe, 
from  the  quantity  of  wine  which  it  produced.  6.  PhoUgandros,  to  the  west  of 
Sicinos,  now  PoUcandro.  It  was  so  barren  and  rocky  that  Aratus  called  it  the 
iron  isle.  0.  Donyta,  to  the  northeast  of  los,  and  now  Radio.  7.  Amargaa,  to 
the  east  of  Donysa,  and  now  Amorgo.  It  was  of  considerable  size,  and  contained 
three  towns,  namely,  AreeMtne,  now  Arkesini;  JSgialiu,  now  Porto  S.  Anna ;  and 
Minoa,  now  Porto  Batky.  Amorgos  gave  its  name  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  flax 
{iiftopylc)  prodnoed  here,  and  remarkable  for  its  fine  quality.  It  was  also  the 
birth-place  of  Simonides,  the  iambic  poet.  8.  A$typaleat  to  the  southeast  of 
Amorgos,  and  now  Stanpalia,  It  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
said  that  hares  having  been  introduced  into  this  island  from  Anaphe,  it  was  so 
overrun  by  them  that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  consult  an  oracle,  which 
advised  their  hunting  them  with  dogs,  and  that  in  one  year  six  thousand  were 
caught.  0.  THoB,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  noted  for  a  particular  ointment  made  there.  The  modem  name 
is  Epiteopia.  10.  Nio^rust  to  tbe  northwest  of  Telos.  According  to  the  legend, 
it  was  separated  from  Cos  by  Neptune,  in  order  that  he  might  hurl  it  against 
the  giant  Polybotee.  The  modem  name  is  Nisari.  II.  CarpdlhuM,  between 
Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  now  Scarpanto.    It  contained  four  towns. 

8.  CRETA. 

1.  Name,  Discription,  &c. 

I.  Creia,  now  CflfuZto,  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  lay  to  the  south  of  all  the  Cydades  and  Sporades.  It  was  fabled  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  Curetes,  who  are  said  to  have  been  its  first  inhabit- 
ants. 

II.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles ;  its 
breadth  is  very  unequal  In  some  pkces,  toward  the  middle  of  the  island,  it  it 
about  thirty-five  miles  broad ;  in  others,  about  twenty  miles.  Between  the  Am' 
phimaUmt  Simu  and  Pkemis  Partus  it  is  only  ten  miles ;  and  in  the  eastern  part, 
between  the  Didym  SinuM  and  Hien^tna^  it  is  merely  six  miles  across. 

III.  Crete  has  three  principal  capes :  1.  Salmomum  Promontormm,  now  Capa 
SaLmotUy  at  the  eastern  extremity.  3.  Cor^eum  Promontorium,  now  Cape  KarOf 
huso,  at  tbe  western  end,  looking  toward  the  Peloponnesus.  8.  Criu  Meiopon, 
BOW  Cape  Crio,  at  the  southwestern  extremity.  Its  coast,  especially  toward  the 
north,  is  indented  by  deep  gulfs.  The  southern  coast  is  rugged  and  iron  bound. 
A  continuous  mass  of  highland  rans  through  the  whole  length  of  the  island, 
about  tbe  middle  of  which,  Meant  Ida,  now  called  PnloroH,  rises  for  above  th^. 
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nm,  to  the  heii^t  of  seven  thboeand  six  bnndrad  and  esTeaty-fimr  feet  Hie 
mountains  in  the  western  part  were  ealled  Lend  Mmuu  (Acv«&  'Optf).  The 
livers  are  only  a  kind  of  torrents,  very  shallow  in  the  dry  season. 

IV.  The  modem  name  Candia  oomes  from  the  Arabic  Ckawde^,  an  appeUs* 
tion  given  by  the  Saracens  to  the  town  founded  by  them,  and  whieh  atfll  esiala 
as  the  capital  of  the  ishind,  signiQnng  **  an  intrenchment.'* 

2.  Sketch  or  Cbstan  Hibtort. 

I.  HisTOBiAirs  and  poets  tell  us  of  a  king  called  Mines,  who  liTod  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  resided  at  Cnonu,  He  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island. 
Minos  waB  the  legislator  of  the  country,  and  his  laws  became  celebrated  among 
the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  *irom  them.  Lycurgus,  in  particular,  is  said  to  have 
taken  many  of  the  features  of  the  Spartan  constitution  from  the  Cretan  code. 
Minos  was  also  the  first  who  had  a  navy.  He  cleared  the  Greoian  seas  of  pi- 
rates, and  expelled  the  Carians  from  the  Cyclades.  Idomeneus,  a  grandson  of 
Minos,  was  one  of  the  chiefr  who  went  with  Agamemnon  to  the  siege  of  Tn^. 
On  his  return,  howerer,  he  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  a  Action,  and  sailed 
to  lapygia  in  Lower  Italy,  where  he  founded  Salentnm.  At  this  period  the  island 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks  and  barbarians. 
The  eastern  parts  of  the  island  were  colonised  by  the  Dorians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Althamenes  of  Argos,  after  the  death  of  Codros,  and  the  foundation  of 
Megara. 

II.  After  the  expulsion  of  Idomeneus,  the  principal  cities  of  Crete  formed 
themselves  into  several  republics,  for  the  most  part  independent,  while  otbeia 
were  connected  by  federal  ties.  These,  though  not  exempted  ftom  the  dissen- 
sions which  so  universally  distracted  the  Greek  republics,  maintained  for  a  long 
time  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  owing  to  the  good  system  of  laws  and 
education  which  had  been  so  early  instituted  throughout  the  Island  by  the  lawa 
of  Minos.  The  Cretan  soldiers  were  held  in  high  estimation  as  li^^t  troops  and 
archers.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  was  decidedly  bad,  and 
they  were  accused  of  habitual  lying  and  deception,  and  of  the  grossest  immo- 
rality. 

ni.  Crete  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  67,  under  the  command  of  the 
proconsul  Quintus  Metellus.  It  became  a  Roman  province,  and  a  colony  was 
sent  to  Cnosus.  It  remained  subject  to  the  Roman  emperors,  and  afterward  to 
the  Byzantines,  until  A.D.  823,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  who 
built  the  town  of  Candia,  which,  besides  giving  name  to,  has  ever  since  been 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  iBland. 

3.  Placbb  in  Cbbtb. 

HoMBB,  in  one  passage,  {II.,  S,  649),  ascribes  to  Crete  one  hundred  eities,  and 
in  another  {Od.,  80, 174)  only  ninety.  This  variation  has  been  accounted  lor 
by  some  on  the  supposition  that  ten  of  the  Cretan  cities  were  founded  subse* 
quently  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  Othere,  however,  afflfmed  that  during  the  siege 
of  Troy  the  ten  deficient  cities  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemies  of  Idomeneus. 
In  the  present  enumeration  we  will  name  merely  a  fbw  of  the  meet  important 
plaoes. 

1.  PkaiaBamOi  to  the  south  of  Corycum  Promontorium,  and  a  port  of  some 
oonsequence  in  this,  the  western  part  of  the  island.  It  was  the  nearest  Cretan 
harbor  to  the  Peloponnesus.  S.  Cydonta,  to  the  east,  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  towns  of  Crete.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  a  party  of  Samians,  exiled  by  Polycrates.    The  M&um  Cydb- 
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sitKm,  or  ^  Qamoe,**  deriVBd  ite  name  from  this  place.  Its  rains  are  on  the  site 
of  J^am.  8.  AnHphimatta,  to  the  southeast,  near  the  modera  fortress  ofArmiro. 
i.  Cnatu*  or  Gn&ntB^  some  distance  to  the  east,  the  ancient  rojral  city  of  Crete, 
and  capital  of  Minos.  Its  earlier  naitts  was  Cwratwa,  according  to  Strabo. 
Near  this  place  was  the  celebrated  labyrinth,  constnicted  by  Dedalns,  but  of 
which  no  tnces  remained  in  the  time  of  Diodoros.  Cnosus  long  preserved  its 
rank  among  the  chief  cities  of  Crete,  and  by  its  alliance  with  Oortys  obtained 
the  dominion  of  nearly  the  whole  island.  The  vestiges  of  this  place  >ire  dis- 
cernible to  the  east  of  the  modem  town  of  Caniim.  The  precise  site  of  the  rains 
is  called  Long  Candia. 

ft.  Jtftnoa,  some  distance  to  the  southeast,  and  on  the  Didymi  Sinus,  now  Gulf 
of  Mirahdlo.  Here  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  the  distance  across  to 
Hiarapytna  being  merely  six  miles.  To  the  soutiieast  is  Mont  DUte,  celebrated 
as  the  birth-place  of  Jupiter,  and  now  LoBsUi  or  Lasthi.  Here  was  the  Dictaeaa 
caTC,  in  which  the  infant  Jove  was  fbd  by  bees.  6.  Hierapytna,  on  the  southern 
coast,  and  directly  across  from  Minoa.  It  was  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Goiybantes.  It  was  sncoessiTely  called 
Cyrba,  Pytna,  Camirus,  and  Hierapytna.  The  site  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
modera  Girapietra.  7.  Lyetus,  to  the  northwest,  and  an  important  town  in  the 
days  of  Homer  and  Hiesiod.  According  to  the  latter  poet,  Jupiter  was  brought 
up  on  Mount  JEgcns  In  its  vioinity.  Lyotns  subsequently  received  a  Lace- 
demonian colony.  It  was  destroyed,  however^  by  the  Cnosians.  The  inhabit- 
ants ranked  high  in  regard  to  moral  character  among  the  other  Cretans.  8.  Pro- 
tus,  to  the  southwest,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  island.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  people  of  Hierapytna.  The  rainS  are  near  Ctutel  Behedtre. 
9.  Crcrijft  or  Oortj/ntk,  to  the  west,  and  next  to  Cnosus  in  splendor  and  import* 
anee.  It  was  situate  on  the  River  Lethaeus,  ninety  stadia  from  the  Libyan  Sea» 
and  had  two  harbora,  Lebena  and  MetaUa.  To  the  northwest  was  the  Cretan 
Mount  Iddf  now  PsUmti^  10.  Phanix  Porius,  farther  to  the  west,  and  now 
probably  Castel  Franco,  a  little  to  the  east  of  SpluMa,  The  ship  which  con- 
veyed St  Paul  to  Rome  endeavored  to  put  in  here  before  it  was  overtaken  by 
the  tempest  In  the  westeramost  part  of  the  island  were  the  Leuci  Monies^  now 
Afpro  Vouna. 

The  Grecian  islands  that  remain  to  be  described  will  be  noticed  under  the 
head  of^lm. 

ASIA. 

1.  Namb. 

1.  Homer  appliea  the  name  of  Asia  to  ft  small  district  of 
Mseonia  or  Lydia,  situated  near  the  River  Cayster. 

n.  It  would  appear  that  the  Ionian  Oreeks,  on  their  first  ar« 
rival  on  the  banks  of  the  Cayster,  found  the  name  of  Asia  at- 
tached to  this  part  of  the  continent,  and  communicated  it  to 
their  European  countrymen,  who,  in  process  of  time,  applied 
it  to  all  the  countries  situate  to  the  east  of  Oreeoe. 

0b8.  1.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  name  Ana  belonged 
merely  to  that  part  of  the  continent  with  which  the  Ionian  colonists  first  became 
aeqoainted.    It  would  rather  seem  to  have  been  given  at  an  early  period  to  va- 
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rions  spots  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  An^  and  all  pointing  to  some 
gion  of  the  remote  east,  where  the  name  most  probably  originated. 

2.  The  tenn  An  is  a  general  appellation  given  in  the  mythology  of  northern 
£arope  to  the  deities  that  came  in  with  Odin  from  the  east  iltio,  therefore, 
will  mean  the  land  of  the  An,  or  the  **  Holy  Land,^'  and  will  indicate  the  region 
where  religion  aroee,  and  whence  it  spread  to  the  countries  of  the  west.  Com- 
pare Anthon'9  Cia»9.  Dici,,  «.  v.  An. 

2.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

L  The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  extreme  north- 
em  and  eastern  portions  of  Asia.  They  seem  to  have  been 
aware,  however  (at  least  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great),  that  this  quarter  of  the  globe  was  washed  by  three 
different  oceans,  and  on  the  western  side  by  an  inland  sea,  the 
most  considerable  in  the  world. 

n.  The  boundaries  of  ancient  Asia,  therefore,  may  be  givien 
as  follows :  on  the  north,  the  great  Northern  Ocean ;  on  the 
east,  the  great  Eastern  Ocean ;  on  the  south,  the  Oceanus  In^ 
dicuSj  or  Indian  Ocean;  on  the  southwest,  the  Sinus  Arabicus, 
or  Red  Sea^  which  separated  it  from  Egypt  The  western 
boundary  wad  formed  by  the  Mediterranean  and  ^gean  Seas, 
and  a  line  drawn  through  the  Hellesppnius,  or  Dardanelles, 
the  PropontiSf  or  Sea  of  Marmara^  the  Pontus  EuadnuSj  or 
Black  Sea^  the  Palus  Mceotis^  or  Sea  of  Azof  and  then  by 
the  River  TanaiSj  or  Don. 

Obb.  Herodotus  mentions  the  PHomu  as  separating  Asia  from  Europe,  bat 
later  and  better  authorities  name  the  Tanais.  The  older  geographers  consid- 
ered Egypt  sometimes  partially,  sometimes  entirely  as  belonging  to  Asia. 

3.  Proo&essive  Geography. 

I.  From  the  earliest  reoords  of  European  history,  the  Homerie  poems,  we 
learn  that  an  interoourse  existed,  before  the  war  of  Troy,  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe  and  Asia.  But,  as  far  as  we  can  infer  from  our  authorities,  it 
was  more  of  a  hostile  than  a  pacific  nature.  Commercial  exchange  seems  to 
have  been  neariy  confined  to  a  few  Phcenician  Teasels,  which  visited  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  and  some  ports  of  Greece.  The  establishment  of  Greek 
colonies  in  Ionia,  and  the  Greek  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  gradually  led  to 
a  knowledge  of  western  Asia. 

II.  About  650  B.Ct  a  large  nomber  of  separate  states  were  incorporated  into 
the  extensive  Penian  empire,  which  comprehended  nearly  all  the  countries  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  Belur  Dagh  on  the  east,  the 
Caspian  on  the  north,  and  the  mountains  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
on  the  south ;  and  as  many  of  the  Greek  colonists  were  placed  in  close  com- 
monication  with  this  empire,  geographioal  knowledge  of  the  interior  rapidly  ex- 
tended. 

m.  Before  the  time  when  Herodotna  wrote,  the  Penian  empire  had  beoome 
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stationaxy.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Oredm, 
for  more  than  a  century,  did  not  adrance  beyond  the  ancient  boundaries  of  that 
empire.  But  as  the  intercourse,  both  hostile  and  pacific,  between  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  had  during  that  period  considerably  increased,  their  knowledge  of 
the  dififerent  proYinces  composing  the  Persian  empire  was  also  enlarged.  By 
the  subsequent  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  remoter  proTinces  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  were  at  once  opened  to  the  Greeks. 

IV.  The  successors  of  Alexander,  being  almost  continually  engaged  in  wars 
among  themselves,  did  not  add  largely  to  the  then  existing  knowledge  of  Asia. 
At  a  later  date,  when  the  Romans  extended  the  boundary  of  their  empire  to  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  their  military  expeditions  being  carried  on  in  coun- 
tries previously  known,  could  add  veiy  little  to  the  store  of  infonnation.  We 
ought,  however,  US  make  an  exception  with  respect  to  the  Caucasus.  In  their 
wars  with  Mithradates,  king  of  Pontus,  the  armies  of  the  Romans  passed  the 
boundaries  of  the  then  known  world,  and  arrived  at  Mount  Caucasus,  with  whose 
extent  and  situation  they  became  acquainted,  though  they  did  not  enter  the 
valleys  which  lie  in  its  bosom.  In  proceeding  farther  to  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  they  got  information  of  a  commercial  road  through  Bactria,  by  which 
the  countries  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  carried  on  an  active  conmierce 
with  India ;  and  soon  after  another  route  was  discovered,  which  led  over  the 
high  table  land  of  Upper  Asia  to  the  Seres  or  Chinese. 

Om.  1.  Tbe  knowledge  wUeh  die  Midenti  tcqalied  oonoendng  tiie  geography  of  Alia  is  em- 
bodied  in  the  sjifeemetie  worin  of  Strabo^  FUny,  and  Ptolemy,  die  last  of  whom  raised  geogra- 
phy to  a  science  by  basfaig  It  on  astronomical  prhidplee.  From  these  writers,  It  is  evident  that 
only  diose  eonntries  into  which  the  MaeedoniBn  conqoeror  had  carried  his  arms  were  known 
with  some  degree  of  correctness  as  to  their  general  featores,  and  that  beyond  them  their  knowlr 
edge  was  limited  to  a  few  places  traversed  by  commercial  roads,  and  to  the  harbors. 

3.  Besides  the  works  Joit  mentioned,  the  '*  Peifylas"  of  Nearchus,  and  another  probably  written 
in  the  second  centoiy,  and  attribated  to  Arrlan,  give  amore  par1icii]ardeseri|>11on  of  the  eoest  of 
eastern  Africa  and  Asia.  Another '*Periphis"  likewise,  which  eertainlyis  the  work  of  Arri8n,eott- 
telns  a  brief  descr^tion  of  the  Pootos  Eiudnns.  As  to  die  geography  of  northern  Asia,  few  ad- 
ditions seem  to  hsve  been  made  after  the  time  of  Herodotns  and  Alexander.  In  some  lespects 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  retrograde  movement;  as  Herodotos  knew  the  Caspian  to  be  « lake, 
which  Strabo  believed  to  oommnnleate  with  the  Northern  Ocean.  Ptolemy,  in  Us  m^p,  restored 
the  Caspian  to  ibi  true  chiracter  of  an  Inland  sea,  but  he  placed  its  lengdi  from  east  to  west,  In- 
stead  of  from  north  to  soadi  as  Herodotos  had  done. 

4.  Seas,  Gulfs,  Straits,  &o. 

In  enamerating  these,  we  will  inolnde  some  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  but  which  may  be  said  to  belong  in  com- 
mon to  both  Asia  and  Europe : 

1.  Mare  Scythtcum Frozen  Sea  (p.  9). 

2.  Oceanus  Eons Eastern  Ocean. 

3.  Oceanus  IncRcus Indian  Ocean, 

4.  Ma/re  ErythrcBum    ....  (ErythrcRan  Sea), 

5.  Mare  Mediterraneum   .    .    .  Mediterranean  (p.  8). 

6.  Mare  jSgeum      .    .    .    .    .  JSgean  Sea  (p.  489.) 
T.^Propontis Sea  of  Marmara  (p.  425) 

8.  Pontus  Ewanus Black  Sea  (p.  236). 

9.  Palus  MiBotis Sea  of  Azof  (p.  237). 
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10.  Jtatt  Ccapium Caspian  Sea. 

11.  Paludes  recipientes  Araxem  .  Sea  of  Aral. 

Ob«.  I.  The  name  Mart  Etyikraum  was  first  ^iplied  by  fbe  Groeks  to  the 
wbole  ooeaB,  extending  from  the  coast  of  Ethiopia  to  the  idaad  of  Tapr6baDBy 
when  their  laiowledge  of  India  was  as  yet  in  its  inftni^.  It  would  mean  at  diat 
time  the  whole  Indian  Ocean.  Afterward,  howerer,  when  the  Greeks  learned 
the  ezistenoe  of  an  Indian  Ooean  in  a  special  sense,  the  term  Erythrean  Sen 
was  applied  merely  to  the  sea  btdow  Arabia,  or,  more  strictly  speridng,  between 
the  peninsolas  of  Arabia  and  India. 

S.  The  Caspian  Sea  was  known  to  the  Groeis  and  Romans.  Herodotns,  the 
first  who  mentions  it  (i.,  808),  calls  it  by  this  name,  and  the  appellation  would 
seem  to  hare  been  derived  either  from  the  Caspii,  who  inhhbtted  its  sonthem 
coast,  or  firom  aupt  **  a  mountain,"  in  allnsion  to  Its  Ticinity  to  Caucasus.  Later 
writers,  howerer,  limited  the  term  Caspian  to  the  western  portion,  eaOing  the 
eastern  Mare  Hyrcamm^  or  the  Hyrcanian  Sea.  At  one  time  it  became  a  gen- 
eral belief  among  the  ancients  that  ttie  Caspian  was  connected  with  the  Arctic 
Sea  by  a  strait,  an  opinion  which  seems  to  hsTe  arisen  firom  aome  slight  infor- 
mation obtained  respecting  the  month  of  the  Wolga.  Ptolemy,  howerer,  who 
knew  the  Wolga,  which  is  named  by  him  JUs,  does  net  mention  the  existence 
of  this  strait. 

3.  The  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  Sea  of  Aral,  hot  confounded  it 
with  the  Caspian.  The  language  of  the  text  is  mainly  based  upon  the  account 
of  Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  a  laige  river  named  Araxes,  coming  in  from  the 
east,  and  losing  itself  amid  marshes,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  its  mouths, 
which  flowed  into  the  Caspian.  This  river  is  thought  by  some  to  hare  been  the 
laxartes,  by  others  the  Oxns,  both  of  which  empty  into  the  Sea  of  AraL  For 
a  discussion  of  the  wh<^  subject,  consult  Bakr^  ad  Herod,,  i.,  MS. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  gulfr)  ocxnmencing 
with  the  remote  east : 

1.  Magnus  Sinus » 

2.  Gangeticus  Sinus 


3.  Persicus  Sinus . 

4.  Avalites  Sinui  , 
6.  ArUbicus  Sinui 

6.  Issicus  Sinus    , 

7.  Dortdis  Sinus  . 

8.  Cetanacus  Sinus 

9.  lassius  Sinus    i 

10.  Smyrmtus  Sinui 

11.  Adramytienus  Sinks 

12.  Cianus  Sinus    «    , 

13.  Astac€nus  Sinus    % 


OulfofSiam. 
Bay  cf  Bengal. 
Persian  Oulf. 
Say  of  Zeyla. 
Bjed  Sea. 

Bay  of  Iskenderoon. 
ChOfofSytne. 
Gulf  of  Cos. 
Oulf  of  Asyn  Alessi. 
Gulf  of  Smyrna. 
Gulf  of  AdramyH. 
Gulf  of  Mtmdanich. 
Gulf  of  Isnid. 


Among  the  straits  may  be  enumerated  the  following,  some 
of  whioh  have  already  beeh  mentioned : 
1.  Dire  or  Dere ....  Strait  of  Balhehmandeb. 
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2.  Heliespontus  ....  Dardanelles  (fK  425). 

3.  Bosporus  Thraoicus    .  Strait  of  Cansicmtinople  (p.  9). 

4.  Bospdrus  Cimmerius   .  Strait  of  Caff  a  or  Feodosia  (p.  9). 

Obs.  L  TbeteiinZ>ireisiDOreekAeipv»aod8igiufi$a*'tbeDfick.*'  The  name 
18  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  strait  by  tbe  Greeks,  from  its  appearance  as  it 
stretched  along  the  coast.  Ptolecny,  however,  writes  the  name  Anpit  -Der^- 
Mannert  maintains  that  Dire  i&  now  Bat-bel,  and  that  the  opposite  promontory 
of  Posidiom  is  now  BtUhd^moMdeb,  This  modern  name  means  *<the  Gate  of 
Danger." 


5.  Pbomomtoaib 

1.  Satyrorum  Promontorium 

2.  Magnum  Promontorium 

3.  ComaHa  Promontorium 

4.  Syagros  Promontorium . 

5.  Carmelum  Promontorium 

6.  Anemurium  Promontorium 

7.  Sacrum  Promontorium  . 

8.  Triopium  Promontorium 

9.  Trogilium  Promontorium 

10.  Coryceum  Promontorium 

11.  PhawB  Promontorium    . 

12.  MeUiBna  Promontorium  . 

13.  Lectum  Promontorium  . 

14.  Sigcsum  Promontorium . 

15.  Khmteum  Promontorium 

16.  Calpe  Promontorium 

17.  Carambis  Promontorium 

18.  Ids^nium  Promontorium 

6.  Rivers. 


8. 

.  Point  Condor. 
.  Jtomania  Point. 
.  Cape  Comorin. 
.  Cape  RoMl^Had. 
.  Cape  Carmel. 
.  Cape  il9sa0u>tfr. 
.  Cape  Kelidoni. 
.  Cope  JTno. 
.  Cope  £f.  Maria. 
.  Cajpe  Courco. 
•  Cope  Mastico. 
.  Ca^  JTara-dofirotfU. 
.  Cope  jBaia. 
.  Cajie  Jenischer. 
.  Cape  It'Ghelmes. 
.  Cape  Kirpe. 
.  Cope  Karempi. 
.  Cape  lamn. 


(A.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Oceanus  Indicus^  or  Indian 

Ocean. 

1.  Ganges,  a  celebrated  river  of  India,  rising  in  Mons  Jm^us,  or  theift«sia/#> 
MountainSi  and  flowing  into  the  Sinus  GangeiieuSf  or  Bay  of  Bengal  It  is  com- 
puted to  be  fifteen  bandied  miles  in  length. 

2.  Indus,  another  celebrated  river  of  India,  rising  also  in  Mens  Imaus,  and 
falling,  after  a  course  of  thirteen  hundred  miles,  into  the  Erythraum  Mare,  a 
part  of  the  Oeeanus  Indieus.  It  receives  in  its  coarse  the  following  five  rivers, 
which  reach  it  through  a  common  afiluent :  1.  The  Hydaspes,  now  the  Jhylum, 
2.  The  Aeesmes,  now  the  Chunah,  3.  The  Ifydraotes,  now  the  Ravee»  4.  The 
Hyphasis,  now  the  Bsffoh.  6.  The  Xeradrus,  now  the  SetUdge,  The  country 
watered  by  these  five  rivers  was  called  by  the  Greek  writers  PentapdtanuOf  and 
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is  now  the  Pendjaht  or  "  conntiy  of  the  five  riTeiB.*'  Of  these  streams  the 
Hyphasis  was  the  limit  of  Alexander's  conquests.  Ptolemy  gives  the  lodos 
seven  mouths.  At  the  present  day,  howerer,  it  enters  the  sea  in  one  Tolome, 
the  lateral  streams  being  absorbed  by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  ocean. 

3.  Tigrisy  a  large  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  Major, 
in  the  district  of  Sophene,  and  falling  into  the  Euphrates.  The  stream  formed 
by  their  junction  was  called  PoMitigris,  now  ShtU-el-Arab,  or  **  the  River  of 
Arabia."    The  length  of  the  Tigris  is  eight  hundred  miles. 

4.  Euphrates,  a  celebrated  river  rising  near  Arze,  the  modem  Erze  Roum,  in 
the  most  northern  branch  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  receives  the  ArManioB  from  the 
east,  a  river  often  mistaken  for  the  true  Euphrates.  Its  main  tributary,  how- 
ever,  is  the  Tigris.  The  Euphrates  flows  into  the  Sinu»  Ftrnau  alter  ^  oonrae 
of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles. 

(B.)  Rivers  emptyings  into  the  Mare  Caspium. 

1.  Rka,  now  the  Wolga,  No  ancient  writer  prior  to  Ptolemy  mentions  either 
its  name  or  course. 

2.  Araxes,  a  river  of  Armenia  Migor,  issuing  from  Mons  Abus,  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  whence  the  Arsanias,  or  southern  aim  of  the  Euphrates,  flows. 
It  runs  east  until  it  meets  the  mountains  which  separate  Armenia  from  northern 
Media,  when  it  turns  to  the  north,  and,  after  receiving  the  Cyrus,  now  the  Kwr, 
falls  into  the  Caspian.    It  is  now  the  ArrM. 

(C.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

1.  laxariet,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mons  Imaus,  and  flowing  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral  after  a  course  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles.  It  is 
now  the  Sir.  Ptolemy  makes  it  flow  into  the  Caspian,  as  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Herodotus,  long  before,  had  called  the 
laxartes  by  the  name  of  Araxes,  and  confounded  it  with  the  Oxus. 

2.  Oxus,  rising  in  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Bactriana,  and  flowing  fyr 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  a  northwest  direction.  It  receives  numerous 
tributaries,  and  falls,  after  a  course  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral.  It  is  now  the  Amoo  or  Jihon.  The  ancient  writers  make  it  flow  into  the 
Caspian,  but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral 

(D.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Palus  Mceotis. 

1.  Tatms,  now  Don,  forming  the  boundary  in  thid  quarter  between  Asia  and 
Europe.    It  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  236). 

2.  Hypims,  called  also  Vardanus,  rising  in  the  central  part  of  Caucasus,  and 
felling  into  the  Palus  Msotis  by  several  mouths.  It  is  now  the  Kubaiu  We 
must  not  confound  it  with  the  European  Hypanis,  now  the  Bog,  which  flows 
into  the  Euxine. 

(E.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Powtus  Euxinus. 

1.  Phisis,  rising  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Moscbian  Mountains,  which 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  Armenia,  and  flowing  through  parts  of  Armenia, 
Iberia,  and  Colchis,  into  the  Euxine.  It  is  now  the  Rion  or  Rioni,  The  Turks 
call  it  the  Fasch.  It  is  famous  in  mythology  from  Jason's  having  obtained  in  its 
vicinity  the  golden  fleece. 

2.  l^cut,  rising  on  the  confines  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  flowing  into  the  Eux- 
ine to  the  southeast  of  Amisus.    It  is  now  the  Yeshil-Ermak,  or  "  the  Green 
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River."    The  Lyons  receires  the  River  Iris,  which  also  rises  on  the  confioes 
of  Armenia  Minor,  and  is  now  called  the  Tokai-au. 

3.  HalySf  now  the  Kvnl-Ermak,  or  "  Red  River,"  rising  on  the  confines  of 
Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor,  and  entering  the  sea  some  distance  to  the  north- 
west of  AmisQS.  It  is  the  largest  river  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  This 
nver  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  dominions  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia. 

4.  Sangariuai  rising  in  MouQt  Adorens,  a  branch  of  Mount  Dindjrmos,  near  the 
southern  confines  of  Galatia,  and  falling  into  the  Euzine  after  flowing  through 
Galatia  and  Bithynia.    It  is  now  the  Sakaria, 

(F.)  Bivers  emptying  into  the  Mediterranean. 

i.  Scanumderj  a  river  near  Troy,  rising  in  Mount  Ida,  and,  after  receiving  the 
Simois,  falling  into  the  .£gean  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont.  It  is  now 
the  Baunarbaehi.  The  modem  name  of  the  Simois  Is  Mcndere-Sim.  The  Sca- 
mander  was  also  called  the  Xanthus. 

2.  Hernuut  rising  in  Mount  Dindymus  in  Phrygia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus 
Smymaeus.  It  received  in  its  course  the  waters  of  tlte  Hyllns  and  Pactolna. 
The  modern  name  is  the  Saraiai. 

3.  JUaandeTf  rising  near  Cel«ne  in  Phrygia,  and,  after  forming  the  conmion 
boundary  between  Lydia  and  Caria,  falling  into  the  JEgean  below  the  promon- 
tory of  Mycile.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  winding  course.  The  modem  name 
is  the  Minder. 

4.  Xaniktu,  a  river  of  Lycia,  rising  in  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  falling 
into  the  Mediterranean  below  the  Cragi  Vertices,  or  the  projections  made  by 
the  range  of  Cragus  on  the  Lycian  coast.    It  is  now  the  Etehen  Chat. 

5.  CydnuM,  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  rising  in  Mount  Taurus,  and  falling 
into  the  sea  near  Tarsus,  which  stood  upon  its  banks.  It  was  remarkable  for 
the  coldness  of  its  waters,  and  Alexander  the  Great  nearly  lost  his  life  by  bathing 
in  them.    It  19  now  the  Tersu9-Chai. 

6.  Orontee,  a  river  of  Syria,  rising  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  of  Libanua, 
and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  about  six  leagues  below  Antiochia.  It  is  now 
the  Aaai. 

7.  Mountains. 

1.  Moru  Tauruty  according  to  the  later  Greek  geographers,  a  great  chain  of 
mountains  extending  nearly  due  east  and  west  from  the  shores  of  the  iEgean 
to  thoee  of  the  supposed  Eastem  Ocean,  and  dividing  Asia  into  two  parts,  Asia 
within  the  Tauras,  and  Asia  without  the  Taurus.  The  chain  of  Taurus,  how- 
ever, properly  so  called,  commences  at  the  southwestern  point  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  proceeding  eastward,  parallel  and  near  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  incloses 
between  itself  and  the  coast  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  At  the  River  Pyramus  the 
chain  divides  into  two,  namely,  that  of  Amanus,  which  proceeds  to  the  east, 
dividing  Syria  from  Asia  Minor,  and  the  continuation  of  Taurus,  which  runs 
northeast,  along  the  southeast  side  of  Cappadocia,  across  the  Euphrates  into 
the  northem  peart  of  Armenia,  where  it  joins  Mens  Masios.  This  chain  now 
bears  the  name  of  Enamas,  Ramadan,  and  Gcurin. 

2.  AntUauruM,  a  great  branch  thrown  ofifby  Taurus,  and  which  passes  through 
the  middle  of  Cappadocia,  northeast  to  the  sources  of  the  Halys,  and  thence  east 
to  the  Euphrates.    Its  modern  name  is  Alidagk. 

3.  Caucaau»j  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
Seas.    This  chain  is  entirely  unconnected  with  any  of  the  great  mountain  ays- 
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temfl  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  ioterconne  between  the  countries  sooth  and 
north  of  the  Caucasus  is  carried  on  by  two  roads.  The  most  easteriy  runs 
along  the  shone  of  the  Caspian,  and  was  called  by  the  ancients  AUfama  PyUt. 
It  is  now  the  pass  of  Dtrbcnd.  The  other  tFaverses  the  Caucasus  nearly  in  its 
centre.     The  ancienta  called  it  the  Portm  Canfiosia.    It  is  now  the  pass  of 

4.  Smoii  M/cmUB^  a  part,  in  fact,  of  the  range  of  ifcmt  Imoum,  or  the  great  chain 
of  MimmUh.  That  part  of  the  chain  which  Alexander  crossed  in  order  to  in- 
vade Bactriana  was  called  Paropaminu ;  the  more  easterly  continuation  of  the 
range  was  termed  Emodi  Monies ;  and  its  still  fiirther  continuation  in  a  north- 
eastern dixeotion  wae  9tyled  Imtmt^ 

Main  Divisions  of  Asia, 

I.  The  most  natural  division  of  ikm  oontinent  will  be  into, 
1.  Southern  Asia.    2,  Central  Asia.    8.  Northern  Asia. 

n.  By  Southern  Asia  is  mec^t  the  country  south  of  Tanras, 
in  the  enlarged  sense  of  this  latter  name,  now  Anatie  Turkey^ 
Arabia^  Persia^  India^  Thibet^  and  the  islands  of  Sonthem 
Asia. 

m.  By  Central  Asia  is  meant  the  Caucasian  region,  Asi^ 
otic  Tartary^  Mongolia^  Coreaj  Japan^  &c. ;  by  Northern 
Asiaj  on  the  other  hand,  Asiatic  Russia. 

1.  SOUTHERN  ASIA. 

I.  Southern  Asia  comprises  the  country  from  the  fortieth 
degree  of  north  latitude  nearly  to  the  equator.  It  possesses 
great  advantages  over  Central  and  Northern  Asia  in  respeet 
of  agriculture,  and  the  abundance  of  its  costly  and  varied  prod- 
ucts. 

n.  Here  it  appears  that  man  first  adopted  political  govern- 
m^its  and  fixed  residences;  here,  theref<»re,  was  always  the 
main  seat  of  Asiatic  industry,  exhibited  in  the  manufacture  of 
fine  cottons,  silks,  &c.  The  natural  marts  in  the  interior  were 
on  the  great  rivers,  and  the  principal  caravan  roads  were  from 
the  Euxine  across  Armenia,  or  from  the  Wolga  across  the  lax* 
artes,  far  into  the  east.  Marts  of  the  Greeks  and  Phcsnicians 
crowded  the  western  shores. 

ni.  Southern  Asia  may  be  subdivided  into,  1.  Southwestern 
Asia^  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus.  2.  Southeastern 
Asiay  from  the  Indus  to  the  Eastern  Ocean. 

(▲.)    SOUTHWSSTBBN   ASIA. 

L  Tms  country,  again,  may  be  subdivided  into  three  parts. 
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flttiiiely,  1.  The  ooontries  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Ea{riirates.  2.  The  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  Ti* 
gm.    3.  The  oonntries  between  the  Tigris  and  Indns. 

Countries  West  of  the  Euphrates. 

.  The  grand  divisions  of  the  land  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Euphrates  are,  1.  Asia  Minor.  2.  Syria^  including 
Phcsnicia  and  Palestine.    3.  Arabia. 

1.  ASIA  MINOR. 

L  Asia  Minor  is  a  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  ;  on  the  northwest  by  the  Thradan  Bosporus^ 
the  PropontiSf  and  the  Hellespont ;.  on  the  west  by  the  JSgean 
Sea ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  southeast 
by  Spriay  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  range  of  Mount 
Ainamis  ;  and  on  the  east  by  Armenia^  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Aeampsis. 

U.  The  interior  of  this  peninsula  forms  a  westerly  continu- 
ation of  the  Armenian  highlands,  separated  from  the  coast  on 
the  north  by  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus^  and  on  the  south  by 
that  of  Anti'  Taurus^  and  broken  toward  the  west  into  chains 
of  lower  mountains,  such  as  TmoluSy  Sipylus^  Ida^  and  Olym- 
pus. The  highest  point  is  Mount  Argcsus^  now  Arjish  Daghy 
on  the  Upper  Halys,  the  point  from  which  the  rivers  run  in  dif- 
ferent directions  into  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  and 
the  Euphrates. 

III.  Asia  Minor  contained  twelve  provinces,  namely,  three 
on  the  southern  coast,  CiliciOy  Pamphylia^  Lycia;  three  on 
the  western  coast,  Caria^  Lydiay  Mysia  ;  three  on  the  north- 
ern coast,  Bithynioy  Paphlagonia^  Pontus;  and  three  in  the 
interior,  PhrygiOy  Pisidiaj  and  Cappadocia.  Under  Phrygia 
was  comprehended  Oalatia  ;  and  under  Cappadocia,  Lycaonia 
and  Isauria.  This  order  will  be  observed  in  describing  them,, 
and  we  will  then  give  an  account  of  the  islands  along  tha 
southern  and  western  coasts. 

IV .  The  name  Asia  Minor  was  not  employed  by  the  Roman 
writers  in  the  classical  period.  It  occurs  first  in  Orosius,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  special  designation  before  this 
time  for  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  for  the  name  ^Aaia  hn-d^  rw 
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Tavpov,  or  Asia  Cis  Taurum,  only  referred  to  the  western  half, 
as  did  also  Pliny's  Asia  Propria.  The  Roman  province  of 
Asiay  or  Asia  Proconsularis,  comprised  Mysia^  Lydia^  Cariay 
and  Phrygiay  with  the  exception  of  Lycaonia. 

CILICIA.  ' 

I.  Cilicia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Taurus^  on 
the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Mount  Ama^ 
nus,  and  on  the  west  by  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  names  of  which  were  derived  from 
their  physical  character.  The  western  division  was  called  Ci» 
licia  Trachea,  {KiXiKia  Tpaxela),  that  is,  mountainous  or  rough 
Cilicia ;  and  the  eastern  division  Cilicia  Campestris  {KikuUa 
nedidg),  that  is,  level  Cilicia. 

II.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  were  of  Sjnrian  origin. 
The  coast  was  first  settled  by  the  PhoBuicians,  and  afterward 
by  the  Greeks.  The  character  of  the  CUicians  did  not  stand 
high.  They  became  addicted  to  piracy,  and  at  one  time  ruled 
a  great  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  were  put  down  com- 
pletely, however,  by  Pompey.  Cilicia  Trachea  produced  val- 
uable ship  timber  in  great  abundance.  Cilicia  Campestris  was 
well  watered  and  fertile,  and  has  always  been  famous  for  a  fine 
breed  of  horses.  The  annual  tribute  to  Darius  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  white  horses,  and  five  hundred  talents 
of  silver. 

III.  The  rivers  of  Cilicia  all  come  down  firom  Mount  Taurus, 
and  as  they  all  carry  down  the  melted  snow  firom  this  mount- 
ain chain,  the  water  of  all,  but  especially  of  the  Cydnus,  is  ex- 
tremely cold.  Among  them  may  be  named,  1.  The  Pyramus^ 
now  the  Jyhoon.  2.  The  Sarus,  now  the  Sihoon.  3.  The 
Cydnus,  now  the  Tersoos.  Alexander  the  Great  nearly  lost 
hi«  life  by  bathing,  when  overheated,  in  this  cold  stream ;  and 
it  proved  fatal  in  a  later  age  to  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa.  4.  The  Lamus,  now  the  Lamas,  separating  Cilicia  Cam- 
pestris from  Trachea,  5.  The  Calycadnus,  now  the  Ohiuk'^ 
Sou.    6.  The  Selinus,  now  the  Selenti. 

Places  in  Cilicia. 

In  Cilicia  Trachea  we  have,  1.  Coraeesiumt  the  first  town  after  leaving  Pam> 
phylia.  It  was  a  strong  and  important  fortress,  on  a  steep  rock,  and  is  now 
Alaya.  3.  Hamaxia^  to  the  east.  The  country  around  was  famed  for  its  cedars, 
and  was  given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra  for  the  construction  of  her  fleet.    3.  iSf- 
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UnH9,  at  the  month  of  the  Seluiae.  Here  Trajan  died,  and  it  was  afterward 
called  Trajanopolit.  It  is  now  SeUnH,  which  is  the  modem  name  also  of  the 
riTer.  4.  Anemuriumt  a  town  and  promontory,  now  Anamour.  This  cape  is  the 
most  southern  point  of  Asia  Minor.  6.  CeUndirist  to  the  northeast,  a  Phoeni- 
cian settlement  originally.  Afterward  a  colony  from  Samoe  was  established 
here.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  built  on  a  lofty  precipice,  and  is  now 
Chelindreh.  6.  SeleueU  Traehedy  in  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Calycadnu9. 
It  was  founded  by  Seleucos  Nicator,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  school  of 
literature  and  philosophy.  Its  remains  are  caHed  SeUfhieh,  7.  dnrfcut,  the 
chief  landing  place  from  Crete,  and  a  city  of  great  importance  under  the  later 
Roman  emperors,  now  Korghoz.  Near  it  was  a  deep  vale  filmed  for  producing 
the  best  saffron,  and  containing  also  «  cave  fabled  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  monster  Typhon,  but  probably  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  8.  H<h 
numadOf  in  the  interior,  north  of  Anemurium,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  Homon- 
adeoses,  a  hardy  mountaineer  race,  subdued  by  Sulpicius  Quirinius,  the  Cyre- 
nius  of  St.  Luke.  D*  AnviUe  makes  it  answer  to  the  modern  Emunak,  9.  Clau- 
diopoliSf  to  the  east,  on  a  branch  of  the  Calycadnus,  tfnd  now  probably  Mout. 
10.  Olhioj  to  the  east,  fiuned  for  its  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  priests  of  which  en* 
joyed  great  power  and  wealth,  ai^d  were  at  one  time  lords  of  the  whole  of  Ci- 
licia  Trachea. 

In  CiUcia  Campetiri*  we  have,  1.  SSli,  the  firat  maritime  town  after  crossing 
the  River  Lamus.  It  was  founded  by  a  mixed  colony  of  Achaeans  and  Rhodi- 
ans  from  Lindus,  in  Rhodes.  The  inhabitants,  from  their  communication  with 
the  Cilicians  of  the  interior,  spoke  in  time  incorrect  and  ungrammatical  Greek, 
whence  the  term  eoXouciefidc,  "  a  solecism.*'  Having  been  nearly  depopulated 
by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  it  was  founded  anew  by  Pompey,  who  settled 
here  a  colony  of  Ciliciaa  pirates,  whom  he  had  conquered,  and  the  place  then 
took  the  name  of  Pompeiopolis.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  philosopher  Chry- 
sippus,  and  the  poets  Philemon  and  Aratus.  The  site  is  now  called  Mezetlu. 
%.  AnehiaUt  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria,  and  to 
have  contained  his  tomb.  8.  Tarsust  on  the  River  Cydnus,  and  the  capital  city 
under  the  Persian  sway,  the  tributary  kings  of  Cilicia  residing  here.  It  was  a 
very  flourishing  city  also  under  the  successore  of  Alexander,  and  still  more  so 
under  the  Roman  sway,  Julius  Cesar  having  granted  unto  its  citizens  both 
freedom  and  exemption  from  tribute,  for  having  zealously  espoused  his  cause» 
and  these  privileges  having  been  confirmed  by  Augustus.  It  was  to  these  acts 
of  favor  and  protection  that  St.  Paul,  who  was  a  native  of  Taraus,  owed  the 
right  of  being  a  free-born  citizen  of  the  place.  Taraus  was  celebrated,  also,  under 
the  earlier  Roman  emperore,  for  its  schools  of  literature  and  philosophy,  which 
rivalled  those  of  Athens  and  Alexandraa.  Julian  the  Apostate  was  buried  here. 
The  modern  name  is  T<r»ooM,  and  it  is  still  the  chief  town  of  this  part  of  Karo" 
mania.  The  River  Cydnus  has  undergone  a  great  change  here,  from  the  de- 
posits carried  down  from  the  mountains ;  formerly  it  allowed  large  vessels  of 
war  to  approach  Taraus,  now  none  but  the  smallest  boats  -an  enter  the  stream. 
4.  MopMucrine,  to  the  north,  just  below  the  point  where  the  Cilician  pass  {Ptfla 
Cilicitt)  entera  Cilicia.  6.  Addna,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  River  Sarus,  and 
of  Phoenician  origin.  It  is  still  called  Adanaj  and  gives  name  to  the  modern 
pacbalik,  which  corresponds  nearly  to  the  ancient  Cilicia  Campettris.  6.  Mai- 
lua,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Pyramut.  Between  this  place  and  Taraus  was  the 
Aleian  Plain,  or  ••  Plain  of  Wandering'*  {'AXnlov  nediov),  where  Bellerophon 
wandered  after  having  been  thrown  from  the  winged  steed  Pegasus.  7.  Ana- 
xarba^  to  the  northeast,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Anazarhu,  and  called,  in  Roman 
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times,  CttMtaria  U  AnMxmrhmu  It  was  the  biztii-plaoe  of  Diosooiita  fUe  mfi- 
oialist,  and  Oppian  the  poet.  8.  Xvam,  at  ttie  bese  of  Mount  Anuuras,  and  at 
the  head  waten  of  the  Sinas  IsaiciiSy  now  the  Gulf  of  Setmdtroon.  lo  ite  ▼!- 
oinity  was  fcngfat  the  aecond  great  bottle  between  Alexander  and  the  Feniano, 
the  latter  being  oonnanded  bj  Darius  in  person.  0.  AUxtmirea^  somamed  mi 
Uaum  {Kara  'IvvovX  Aom  its  being  sitaate  near  the  battle  field  of  Issns,  and 
bailt  in  ooramemoration  of  that  Tictoiy.  It  is  now  Setmierefm  or  Alexamirttu^ 
a  small  town,  but  with  a  fine  harbor.  10.  JVyrunuInw,  to  the  west  of  and  near 
the  preceding,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  of  Phmnictan  origin.  11.  Fm- 
ifenutiM,  in  the  interior,  to  the  northeast,  a  town  of  the  ElenthSro-CiBces,  a  wiM 
and  fierce  mountaineer  race.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  but  was  taken  by 
Cicero,  when  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  after  a  siege  of  fifty-seren  daya. 

Befi>re  leaving  Cilicia  we  must  mention  some  mountain  passes  leading  into 
or  from  it.  These  were,  1.  FyUt  CUieim,  leading  from  Capindocia  into  CHicia, 
and  entering  the  hitter  country  to  the  north  of  Mopenerene.  It  was  by  this  de^ 
file  that  the  younger  Cyras,  and  subaefjuently  Alexander  the  Great,  penetrated 
into  Cilicia.  Here,  likewise,  Pescennins  Niger,  against  whom  SsTerns  march* 
ed,  took  possession  of  the  road,  flanked  on  one  side  by  precipitoas  rocks,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  deep  abyss.  S.  FifUt  Syrut,  to  the  south  of  Maiyandrus.  8.  Ppim 
Amdnicdf  to  the  east  of  Issus,  and  leading  through  the  range  of  Mount  Amanus. 
It  was  through  this  defile  that  Darius  marched  finom  northern  Syria  into  Cilicia, 
at  the  Tory  time  that  Alexander  waa  passing  into  Syria  in  pursuit  ofhini,  through 
the  Pylm  Syritt. 

PAMPHTLIA. 

I.  Pampkylia  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cilicia^  on  tiw 
north  by  Pisidia  and  hauria^  on  the  west  by  Lycia,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Mare  Pamphpliumy  or  Gulf  of  Adaiia  or  Sa^ 
talia.  It  was  separated  from  Pisidia  by  the  range  of  Moont 
Taurus^  and  was  drained  by  nameroos  streams  flowing  frmi 
the  highlands  of  the  latter  oonntry. 

n.  The  main  population  of  the  country  derived  their  origin 
probably  from  the  same  stock  with  the  Cili<»ans.  The  Greek 
aooonnt,  however,  as  given  by  Herodotos,  made  them  to  be  the 
descendants  of  those  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Calohas  and 
Amphilochus  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  as  these  Grecian  em* 
igrants  were  said  to  have  been  portions  of  various  Hellenio 
tribes  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  a  plausible 
derivation  was  found  in  this  circumstance  for  the  appellation 
Pamphyli  (no^AoQ,  namely,  from  itav  and  ^Aov,  as  indicating 
an  assemblage  of  different  nations  or  tribes.  Several  towns, 
however,  on  the  coast,  were  undoubtedly  of  Grecian  origin. 

IIL  Pamphylia  possesses  but  little  interest  in  an  historioal 
point  of  view.  It  became  subject,  in  turn,  to  CroBsus,  the  Per- 
sian monarchs,  Alexander,  the  Ptolemies,  Antiochus,  and  the 
Romans.    It  was  entirely  a  maritime  country,  and  its  coast  is 
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indented  by  a  deep  golf,  called  andently  Mare  Pamphyliunij 
and  now  the  Gulf  of  AdaUa  or  Satalia.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  coast  is  described  by  BeaofOTt  as  fiat,  sandy,  and  dreary ; 
the  western  part,  on  tlM  other  hand,  is  sarroimded  by  lofty 
monntains,  which  rise  from  tiie  sea,  and  attain  their  greatest 
height  in  Mount  Solyma^  on  the  holders  of  Lycia.  The  int^ 
rior  of  the  country  is  said  by  Fellows  to  be  very  beautiful  and 
picturesque.  Pamphylia  forms  part  of  the  modem  Karamania^ 
and  is  called  by  the  Turks  Tek^IU. 

IV.  Among  the  rivers  of  Pamphylia  we  may  mention,  1.  The 
MelaSj  now  the  Menougat'Sau.  2.  The  EurgmSdoUj  now  the 
Kapri'SaUj  celebrated  for  the  double  defeat,  by  land  and  sea, 
which  the  Persian  fleet  here  sustained  fnrni  Cimon.  3.  The 
Cestrus^  now  the  Ak-Sou.  4.  The  CaUarrhactes^  now  Duden^ 
Sou.  This  last  was  a  large  and  impetuous  stream,  which 
poured  its  waters  over  a  higS  rock  near  Termessns,  with  a 
very  loud  noise,  and  henod  derived  its  Grecian  name. 

Places  in  Pamphylia. 

1.  OUnat  the  first  towQ  on  the  weetern  coast,  and  a  strongly  fortified  place, 
according  to  Strabo.  2.  AttaUat  to  the  east,  and  founded  by  Attains  Philadel- 
l^ins  of  Pergaraus.  This  city  was  viaited  by  St.  Paul  on  his  route  from  Perge  to 
Atttioch.  It  18  probably  reprepented  by  the  modern  Aialia  or  SoMa.  S.  P^rgt^ 
to  the  east,  and  sixty  stadia  irom  the  coast,  oo  the  River  Cutnts,  In  its  neigh* 
boihood  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  Pergfean  Diana,  at  which  a  sacred  meet- 
ing (iravnyvpic)  was  held  twice  a  year.  Perge  was  twice  visited  by  St.  Pan!. 
Its  ruins  are  probably  those  at  Etki  KtleMi,  4.  Aspeniug,  to  the  east,  on  the 
River  Euiymedon,  and  about  sixty  stadia  from  its  month.  It  was  built  for  the 
greater  part  on  a  precipitons  rock,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  punished  the  inhabitants  se- 
verely for  refusrag  to  contribute  fifty  talenta,  and  to  supply  him  with  the  horses 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  rear  for  the  King  of  Persia.  Cicero  speaks 
of  it  as  an  ancient  and  noble  city  in  his  time,  and  full  of  works  of  art.  Its  site 
is  doubtful  5.  Sidct  to  the  southeast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  MeUs,  and  founded 
by  an  ^olian  colony  from  Cnma.  The  inhabitants,  however,  soon  forgot  the 
Greek  language,  and  spoke  a  barbarous  tongue  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  viras 
the  principal  harbor  of  the  Cilician  pirates.  The  Turks,  according  to  Leake, 
ignorahtly  give  the  site  of  this  place  the  name  ofEski  AMut  (Old  AttalSa). 

LTCIA. 

I.  Lpcia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Phrygia^  on  the  east 
by  Pamphylia^  on  the  west  by  Cariay  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean.  According  to  Herodotus,  Lycia  was  originally 
called  Milyas,  and  its  inhabitants  Solymi.  These  probably 
belonged  to  the  Syrian  stock.    A  colony  subsequently  came 
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from  the  island  of  Crete,  under  the  guidanoe  of  Sarpedon,  who 
had  been  driven  out  by  his  brother  MinoB.  These  odonists 
bore  the  name  of  Termila,  and  waged  war  upon  the  Solymi, 
driving  them  into  the  interior ;  and  the  new  settlers  retained 
the  name  of  Termilse  until  Lyous,  son  of  Pandion,  led  a  colony 
hither  from  Athens,  and  then,  it  is  said,  the  country  changed 
its  name  to  Lyda^  and  the  people  were  called  Lycian$  (Avcmw). 

n.  In  the  Homeric  poems  the  country  is  always  called  Lyoia, 
and  the  Solymi  are  mentioned  as  a  warlike  people,  against 
whom  Bellerophon  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Lycia.  In  later 
times,  the  southern  part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  north  of  Lycia,  was 
always  called  Milyas^  but  the  people  dwelling  therein  are  never 
called  Solymi^  though  the  name  still  remained  in  that  of  Mount 
Solyma,  on  the  northeastern  coast.  That  Lycia  was  early  col- 
onized by  Greeks  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  account  of  He- 
rodotus, but  also  from  many  Lybian  traditions,  as  w^  as  from 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  was  spread  over  the  whole  coun- 
try.    The  chief  temple  of  the  god,  however,  was  at  Patara. 

HI.  The  interior  of  this  country  was  entirely  unknown  to  us 
until  the  visit  of  Mr.  Fellows  in  1838,  and  subsequently.  This 
traveller  has  made  many  important  discoveries.  According  to 
him,  there  are  no  motmtains  of  any  consequence  in  the  interior, 
but  the  country  is  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
which  rise  in  many  places  to  a  great  height,  and  it  is  drained 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  River  Xanthus,  now  the 
Etchen-Chai.  The  coast  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  but  still, 
according  to  Strabo,  contained  a  great  many  good  harbors. 

Places  in  Lycia. 

1.  TdmettuM  or  TelmiMtuSt  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  coast,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  GlaucuSf  which  empties  into  the  Glaueut  Sinus,  or  Golf  of 
Macriy  sometimes  called  Telmessicua  Sinus,  Telmessus  was  famed  for  the  skill 
of  its  augurs.  The  remains  of  this  place  are  near  the  modem  Meis.  Beyond 
Teknessus  the  coast  rises  abruptly,  forming  the  lofty  and  precipitous  range  of 
AnticriguSf  now  Soumbourlu;  after  which  we  come  to  ariother  mass  of  moant- 
ains,  rising  precipitously  from  the  sea,  and  called  anciently  Mons  Cragus.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  numerous  detached  summits,  termed  by  the  ancients  Crugi 
Vertices^  and  now  called  by  the  Turks  Yedi  Bcuroun^  or  *'  the  Seven  Capes.** 
Cragus,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  fabled  abode  of  the  Ohimera ;  but  Pliny 
and  others  are  in  favor  of  Mount  ChimsBra,  near  the  eastern  coast,  above  Olym- 
pus. 3.  Ptfiara,  at  the  foot  of  Cragus,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Xaathns. 
The  Lycian  hero  Pandarus  received  divine  honors  here.  The  site,  marked  by 
numerous  rock-tombs,  a  common  feature  in  the  antiquities  of  Lycia,  is  near  the 
modern  Minora.    3.  Palara,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Xantbus,  one  of  tha 
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most  celebrated  cities  of  Lycia^  and  a  commercial  place  of  much  importance. 
Here  was  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  second  only  to  that  at  Delphi.  The 
oracles  were  delivered  during  the  six  winter  months,  as  those  at  Delphi  were 
during  the  summer  ones.  Hence  Apollo  was  fabled  to  reside  at  Patara  during 
the  six  months  of  winter.  He  received,  moreover,  from  this  place,  the  sur- 
name of  Pai4tmis.  The  ruins  of  Patara  are  near  the  village  of  Fomat.  4.  Xan- 
thus,  the  principal  city  of  the  Lycians,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  some 
distance  from  its  mouth.  It  was  twice  remarkable  in  history  for  the  dauntless 
courage  of  its  inhabitaDts,  once  against  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  and  a 
second  time,  in  a  later  age,  against  Brutus  and  the  republican  forces  of  Rome. 
On  both  these  occasions  they  set  fire  to  their  city  rather  than  surrender.  The 
ruins  are  near  the  modem  Koonik,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  some  beautiful  rock- 
tombs.  5.  TIm,  to  the  northeast,  and  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Lycia.  Its 
rains  are  near  the  modem  village  of  Doover,  two  and  a  half  English  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  Xanthus. 

6.  Afyra,  to  the  east  of  Patara,  an  important  commercial  city.  Its  harbor  was 
Andriacef  now  Andraki.  Here  St.  Paul  was  transferred  from  the  Adramyttiaa 
ship  to  that  of  Alexandrea,  in  which  he  snfiered  shipwreck.  Myra  still  retains 
its  name  among  the  Greeks*  but  is  called  by  the  Turks  Demhrt,  from  the  river 
in  its  vicinity.  To  the  southeast  was  the  Sacrum  Promontorium  {i  *lepd  'kxpa), 
regarded  commonly  as  the  commencement  of  the  great  chain  of  Tauras,  though 
Strabo  makes  Tauras  begin  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes.  The  mod- 
ern name  is  Cape  Kelidoni,  from  the  islands  which  lie  near  it,  the  ancient  CAc^ 
tilonuB  IhmuUe.  7.  Olympus,  to  the  northeast,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia.  It  was  an  important 
and  opulent  place,  but  became  eventually  the  haunt  of  Cilician  pirates,  and  was 
taken  by  Paulus  Servilius,  the  Roman  commander.  The  site  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Delikiask,  or  **  the  perforated  rock,"  the  only  approach  to  it  being  through 
a  natural  aperture  in  the  cliff.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  was  Mount  Cki* 
mora,  regarded  by  some  as  the  fabled  residence  of  the  monster  of  the  same 
name,  though  other  ancient  authorities  are  in  favor  of  Mount  Cragus.  8.  Phor 
sells,  to  the  north,  of  Dorian  origin.  It  had  three  harbors,  and  was  a  very 
flourishing  commercial  city.  Having  become  one  of  the  principal  resorts  of  the 
Cilician  pirates,  it  was  destroyed  by  Paulus  Servilius.  It  was  afterward  re- 
built, but  never  recovered  its  fomier  importance.  The  rains  are  at  Takova, 
A  short  distance  inland  are  the  Solymsan  Mountains  (rd  loXvfia  6prf).  Beyond 
Phaselis  the  mountains  press  in  upon  the  shore,  and  leave  a  very  narrow  pas- 
sage along  the  strand,  which  at  low  water  is  practicable,  but  when  storms  pre- 
vail, and  the  sea  is  high,  it  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  travellers  must  then 
take  a  long  circuit  inland.  This  defile  was  called  Climax,  and  derived  great  ce- 
lebrity from  Alexander's  having  led  his  army  through  it  under  circumstances  of 
great  difllculty  and  danger,  when  marching  eastward  after  the  conquest  of  Caria. 

The  student  is  referred  to  Fellows*s  "  Asia  Minor"  and  *<  Discoveries  in  Ly- 
cia," for  interesting  information  respecting  the  antiquities  of  Lycia. 

CARIA 

I.  Caria  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lydia^  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  River  MtBander,  on  the  west  and  south 
by  the  Mediterranean^  on  the  east  by  Lycia^  and  on  the  north- 
east  by  Phrygia.    In  extent  it  was  the  least  considerable  of 
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tiie  divisions  of  Asia  Minor ;  imt  from  the  immber  of  toums 
and  villages  assigned  to  it  by  the  geographers  of  antiqtdty,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  very  populous.  It  answers  to  the 
Turkish  province  of  MunieAa. 

n.  The  Carians  were  not  considered  to  have  been  llie  abo- 
rij^al  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  which  they  communicated 
their  namet  but  to  have  previously  occupied  the  islands  of  the 
JEgtnn  under  the  name  ofLeUgeSj  until,  having  been  redooed 
by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  they  were  removed  by  that  monarch 
to  the  continent  of  Asia,  where  they  still  continued  to  be  his 
vassab,  and  to  serve  him  more  especially  in  his  maritime  ex- 
peditions. The  cause  of  their  expulsion  from  the  islands  ap» 
pears  to  have  been  their  notorious  proneness  to  piracy.  They 
excelled,  too,  at  this  period,  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and 
the  Greeks  ascribed  to  them  the  invention  of  crests,  and  the 
devices  and  handles  of  shields.  Before  the  Carians  settled  in 
this  quarter  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  probable  that  the  Phoenicians 
occupied  a  portion  of  it 

m.  The  Carians  appear  to  have  offered  little  resistanoe  to 
the  Greek  colonists  who  subsequently  established  themselves 
on  their  coasts.  The  lonians  first  drove  them  from  Miletus 
and  Priene ;  and  the  Dorians  next  obtained  a  footing  on  tiieir 
shores.  The  Rhodians  also  appropriated  to  themselves  die 
southern  coast,  called,  in  consequence,  Percea  Rkodiorum,  from 
its  lying  over  against  their  island.  This  tract  extended  from 
the  borders  of  Lycia  to  the  castle  and  mountain  of  P/uBnix  on 
the  Doridis  SinuSf  after  which  Doris  commenced,  and  reached 
to  the  Bargylieticus  or  lasHcus  Sinus  on  the  north. 

IV.  When  the  Dorians  arrived  in  Asia  Minor  they  formed 
themselves  into  six  independent  states  or  small  republics,  which 
were  confined  within  the  bounds  of  as  many  cities.  These 
cities  were  Cnidus  and  HalicamazsuSj  on  the  mainland;  Co$j 
in  the  island  of  that  name ;  and  the  three  Rhodian  towns  of 
LinduSy  lalyisus^  and  Camirus,  Other  cities  belonged  also  to 
the  confederacy,  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  six  alone,  as  true 
and  genuine  Dorians,  formed  the  regular  Doric  league ;  and 
the  members  of  tins  alliance  met  on  the  Triopian  promontory 
to  celebrate  in  public  national  festivals  the  rites  of  Apollo  and 
Ceres.  This  confederation  was  called  the  Doric  HexapoUs 
nntil  Halicamassus  was  excluded,  when  it  took  the  name  of 
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Pentapolis.  The  leason  for  the  exolnsion  was,  that  a  oitizen 
of  that  place,  who  had  gained  a  tripod  as  a  prize,  violated  the 
regulation  which  required  that  the  tripod  should  always  be  con- 
secrated as  an  offering  in  the  Triopian  temple  of  Apollo,  in 
order  that  he  might  carry  it  off  to  decorate  his  own  house. 
Probably,  too,  the  increasing  predominance  of  the  Carian  ele- 
ment at  Halicamassus  had  some  effect  in  producing  the  ex- 
ohision. 

Places  iir  Caria. 

In  Peraa  Bhodiorum  we  have,  1.  DadSJa,  close  upon  Lycia,  and  on  the  Gkm- 
CUM  SinuM.  It  was  said  to  have  been  oalled  after  Diedalus,  who,  being  bitten 
by  a  snake  on  crossing  the  neighboring  River  Ninust  died  and  was  buried  here. 
Inland  was  the  mountain  range  of  Dadala,  on  the  confines  of  Lycia.  3.  Ca- 
lynda,  to  the  northwest,  near  the  junction  of  the  Azon  with  the  InduM,  now  the 
Kaiguez.  At  Calynda  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Latona.  The  remains  of  this  city 
were  discovered  by  Fellows.  3.  Caumu,  supposed  to  be  of  Cretan  origin,  and 
famed  for  its  figs.  It  had  a  harbor  and  roadstead.  It  was  very  unhealthy  in 
the  summer  season.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  small  sea-port  town  of 
Kaiguez.  Passing  the  River  CalbtM,  now  the  Tavas^  according  to  some,  but 
more  correctly  the  Dollonum-chai,  we  come  to,  4.  PhyscuM  Partus,  the  harbor  by 
which  Ephesus  communicated  with  Rhodes.  5.  Phanix,  a  mountain  and  castle, 
marking  the  limit  of  Peraa  Rhodiorum  to  the  west. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  come  to  Cyruisthna  Promontorium^  where  Dth 
ris  commences,  and,  doubling  this,  enter  the  Doridis  Simu,  now  the  Gulf  of  Symi, 
so  called  from  the  island  of  Sjftni,  the  ancient  Sjfme,  lying  off  the  promontory. 
We  then  come  in  order  to,  1.  Cnidusj  at  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  called 
Triopium,  and  sometimes  the  Carian  Chersonese.  The  extreme  point  of  this 
neck  of  land  was  called  the  Triopium  Promoniorium,  now  Cape  Krio,  and  on  it 
was  the  temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo,  where  the  members  of  the  Doric  league 
used  to  meet.  Cnidus  was  a  celebrated  city,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Asiatic 
Dorians.  Venus,  in  particular,  was  worshipped  here,  and  among  other  remark- 
able works  of  art  which  this  place  contained  was  the  famous  statue  of  that 
goddess  by  Praxiteles.  The  historian  Ctesias  and  the  mathematician  Eudoxus 
were  natives  of  this  city.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  On  doubling  the  Triopian 
promontory  we  enter  the  Ceramieut  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Budrun.  The  an- 
cient  name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Ceramus,  on  the  northern  shore,  now 
Keramo,  the  modern  name  from  that  of  Halicamassus.  To  the  west  of  Cera- 
mus we  come  to,  2.  Halicamassus,  a  celebrated  city,  founded  by  a  colony  of 
TrcBzenians,  and  the  birth-place  of  Herodotus.  It  belonged  originally  to  the 
Doric  confederacy,  bat  had  been  excluded  for  the  reason  already  mentioned. 
It  fell  afterward  under  the  sway  of  Lygdamis,  one  of  its  own  citizens,  who  trans- 
mitted his  authority  to  his  daughter  Artemisia,  of  whom  Herodotus  makes  such 
honorable  mention,  and  who  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  Somewhat 
later  we  find  it  ruled  by  princes  of  Carian  extraction,  as,  for  instance,  Mausdlus 
and  his  sister  and  wife,  the  younger  Artemisia.  The  monument  erected  by  this 
princess  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and  called  the  Mausoleum,  was  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  This  city  was  famous  also  for  the  siege  which 
It  stood,  under  Memnon,  against  Alexander  the  Great.    The  ruins  are  at  the 
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modern  Budrun.  3.  Myndus,  to  the  northwest,  on  the  Simu  Bargyliaieus  or 
loMsieuMt  now  the  Gulf  of  Hassan  (or,  more  correctly,  Asyn)  KaUssi.  Athenaens 
praises  the  wine  of  this  place  as  good  for  digestion.  Leake  identifies  Myndus 
with  Gumishlut  but  Cramer  is  in  favor  of  Mentesha.  4.  Caryanda,  to  the  east, 
the  birth-place  of  Scylax  the  geographer.  6.  BargyUa,  to  the  northeast,  girtng 
one  of  its  ancient  names  to  the  gulf  It  was  noted  for  a  temple  and  statue  of 
Diana  Cindyas  (so  named  from  the  adjacent  village  of  Cindye).  Whenever  it 
rained  or  snowed,  the  image  of  the  goddess  was  observed  to  be  free  from  moist- 
nre.  6.  laastu,  to  the  north,  giving  one  of  its  ancient  names  to  the  gulf.  The 
fisheries  in  its  neighborhood  are  very  abundant,  and  on  these  the  lassians  chiefly 
depended  for  subsistence.  The  town  was  situate  on  an  island  close  to  the  shore* 
and  had  a  good  harbor.  The  neighboring  mountains  supplied  a  beautiful  kind 
of  marble,  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  color  was  blood-red  and  livid 
white  striped.  The  remains  of  lassus  are  at  Hassan  (or  Asyn)  Kalessi,  With 
lassus  Doris  terminated  on  the  north. 

In  the  interior  of  Caria  we  have,  1.  Euromus  or  Europus,  to  the  east  of  Tassus, 
founded  by  Idrieus,  son  of  Car,  and  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  in- 
cluded several  adjacent  towns  within  its  territory,  which  were  afterward  taken 
by  Mylasa,  lying  to  the  southeast  of  it.  2.  Myldsa,  one  of  the  most  considera- 
ble towns  of  Caria,  and  the  residence  of  the  Carian  dynasty  before  Halicamas- 
8us  fell  under  their  power.  It  was  situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  containing  veins  of  a  beautiful  white  marble,  a  material  which  enabled 
the  inhabitants  to  adorn  their  city  most  sumptuously  with  porticoes  and  temples. 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  Melasso.  3.  Labrandaj  to  the  north,  and  dependent 
on  Mylasa.  It  was  celebrated  for  two  temples  sacred  to  Jupiter  Labrandaius 
(or  Labradeus)  and  Stratius.  The  former  of  these  titles  was  derived  by  some 
from  the  Carian  term  LabrySy  "a  hatchet,"  the  statue  of  the  god  bearing  this 
utensil.  A  paved  road,  called  the  Sacred  Way,  led  to  the  other  temple  firom 
Mylasa.  This  hitter  temple  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Mylasiaos  and 
the  neighboring  communities.  4.  Stratanicia,  to  the  southeast  of  Mylasa,  found- 
ed by  Antiochus  Soter  in  honor  of  his  queen  Stratonlce.  The  site  is  now  marked 
by  the  village  of  Eski-hissar.  6.  Alabanda,  to  the  north  of  Labranda,  and  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  hero  Alabandus,  or  else  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  an  equestrian  victory,  ala,  in  the  Carian  tongue,  signifying  "  a  horse,"  and 
handa,  **  a  victory."  Hiis  place  was  famed  for  its  quarries  of  dark-colored 
marble  approaching  to  purple.  It  is  now  represented,  according  to  Leake,  by 
Arabi-kissar.  6.  Antioekia  ad  MaandruTn^  to  the  northeast  of  Alabanda,  and  near 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Maander  and  Orsinus.  It  was  founded  by  Antiochus, 
son  of  Seleucus.  The  country  around  was  famed  for  its  abundance  of  fruits  of 
every  kind,  but  especially  of  the  fig  called  triphylla.  The  site  corresponds  to 
the  modern  Jcni-sker.  7.  Aphrodisias,  to  the  southeast,  and  in  the  time  of  Hi- 
eiocles  the  metropolis  of  Caria.    Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  Gheira. 

LYDIA. 

I.  The  boundaries  of  Lydia  differed  at  various  times ;  but 
under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Co* 
riaj  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Mseander;  on  the 
north  by  Mysia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  rivers 
CaiGus  and  Maoistus,  and  the  intervening  range  of  Mount 
Tamnus;  on  the  east  by  Phrygia,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
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^gean.  The  coast  was  oooapied  by  the  Ionian  colonies,  and 
bore  the  general  name  of  Ionia. 

II.  The  origin  of  the  Lydian  people  is  uncertain.  According 
to  Heirodotusy  they  were  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Carians 
and  M ysians.  Homer  does  not  appear  to  have  known  the  name 
of  "  Lydia,"  but  always  calls  the  people  Mceihies.  According 
to  most  ancient  writers,  they  were  originally  called  Msones, 
and  obtained  the  name  of  Lydians  from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys, 
who  is  mentioned  in  tradition  as  the  first  king  of  the  country. 

m.  According  to  Herodotus,  three  dynasties  ruled  in  Lydia : 
the  Atyildcdj  from  the  earliest  times  to  B.C.  1221 ;  the  Hera- 
cRda,  from  B.C.  1221  to  716 ;  and  the  MermnOike,  from  B.C. 
716  to  556.  The  first  two  of  these  are  almost  entirely  fabu- 
lous. The  monarchs  of  the  last  were  engaged  in  ahnost  unin- 
terrupted wars  with  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast ;  but  the  em- 
pire steadily  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  until  it  attained 
its  greatest  prosperity  under  Crcesus.  This  empire,  however, 
was  overthrown  by  Cyrus  (B.C.  556).  After  Alexander's  con- 
quests, Lydia,  with  the  rest  of  western  Asia,  formed  part  of  the 
empire  of  the  Seleucidae ;  and  on  the  conquest  of  Antiochus  by 
the  Romans,  B.C.  189,  it  was  given  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamus.  On  the  termination  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
B.C.  133,  it  came  into  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

IV.  The  ancient  Lydians  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  to  have  possessed  abundance  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  They  are  said  to  have  obtained  large  quantities 
of  gold  from  the  sands  of  the  River  Pactolds ;  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  they  ever  carried  on  the  operation  of  mining.  Croe- 
sus, king  of  Lydia,  made  himself  famous  by  the  rich  presents 
which  he  sent  to  the  different  oracles  of  Greece.  The  fertility 
of  Lydia,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  are  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers ;  and  their  accounts  are  confirmed 
by  the  reports  of  modern  travellers. 

V.  The  mountain,  ranges  of  Lydia  are,  1.  SardenCj  in  the 
northwest,  and  connected  with  TamnuSy  which  last  separates 
Lydia  in  part  from  Mysia.  2.  Messdgis^  a  branch  of  Taurus, 
and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  M eean- 
der.  3.  Tmolm^  detaching  itself  from  Messogis  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Phrygia,  running  parallel  to  that  chain  through  the 
centre  of  Lydia,  and  terminating  on  the  western  coast  opposite 
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the  island  of  Chios.  4.  Sip^us^  a  branch  of  Tmolns,  stretdi- 
ing  more  to  the  northwest,  toward  the  cities  of  Cuma  and 
Phocflsa.  The  rivers  of  Lydia  are,  1.  The  Mma$idtr^  now  the 
Minder  J  rising  near  Cel€autj  in  Pturygia^  in  the  chain  of  Mens 
Auloerene  (p.  607).  2.  The  Caytter^  rising  in  tiie  an^ 
fimned  by  the  range  of  Messogis  in  the  south  and  Tmolus  in 
the  north,  and  falling  into  the  ^gean  near  Ephesns.  Near 
its  mouth  it  formed  the  Asia  PcUuSj  or  Asian  Marsh,  much 
frequented  by  water-fowl.  3.  The  Hermus  (p.  607).  4.  The 
CatcuSj  now  the  Bakir-chaij  separating  Lydia  firom  Mysia* 
5.  The  Pactolus  and  HyUus  or  PhryginSj  tributaries  of  the 
Hermus. 

VI.  Lydia  answers  now  to  the  Turkish  province  of  Sartm^ 
Mum^  and  the  northern  part  of  that  of  Sighla.  We  will  now 
menticm  the  most  important  places  in  Lydia  Proper^  and  will 
then  give  a  sketch  of  Ionia, 

Places  in  Lydia  Proper. 

In  the  portion  of  Lydia  lying  between  the  Caicus  and  Hennus  we  may  name, 
1.  Hiero-Ctumrea,  where  Diana  Penica  was  worabipped,  and  whose  rites  aie 
said  to  h«ye  been  established  there  as  early  as  the  xeign  of  Cyras.  %.  ApottSmiBf 
to  the  south,  named  after  the  wife  of  Attains,  and  often  mentioned  by  Cioeio. 
Its  site  is  probably  marked  by  the  hamlet  ofBulUne,  3.  Thyatira,  to  the  north- 
east, on  the  Riyer  Lyons,  a  branch  of  the  Hyllus,  and  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator. 
It  was  famous  for  the  art  of  dyeing  pnrple.  Tbyatira  is  one  of  the  seven  chorch- 
es  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  now  JLk4d9»ar,  The  plain  to  the  soath  of  Thyatiia, 
watered  by  the  Hyllus,  was  called  Hyrcamiu  Campus,  from  a  colony  of  Hyrca- 
nians  settled  there  by  the  Persians.  4.  Julia  Gordus,  to  the  southeast,  on  the 
Hyllus,  and  sumamed  Julia  in  compliment  to  Julius  Cssar,  or  Augustus.  Its 
remains  are  at  Gkuirdix,  To  the  southwest  of  this  place  was  the  Oygtta  Patmtf 
subsequently  called  Coloe  Pabu,  and  now  Lake  Menmtre,  It  was  a  work  of 
human  art,  and  was  a  large  basin  ezcsTated  to  receive  the  waters  which  inun- 
dated the  neighboring  plains.  Near  it  were  the  graves  or  tumuli  of  the  Lydian 
kings,  firom  one  of  whom,  Gyges,  it  Teoeiyed  its  earlier  name.  Among  these 
moonds  the  SMist  remarkable  was  that  of  Alyattes,  the  father  of  Crcesus,  being 
of  enormous  dimensions.  Hamilton  makes  the  number  of  tumuli  in  this  quarter 
to  be  upward  of  sixty,  called  by  the  Turks  Bin  Tepih,  or  "  the  thousand  hills ;" 
and  describes  the  mound  of  Alyattes  as  far  exceeding  them  in  sise,  and  haying 
a  eircnmierence  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  6.  AttaSa^  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Her* 
mos,  and  now  AdaU.  6.  SilanduB,  to  the  northeast,  an  episcopal  see  of  Lydia, 
now  a  small  village  named  SeUndi. 

In  Lydia,  south  of  the  Hermus,  we  may  name,  1.  Magnesia  ai  Bipylum,  just 
below  the  Hermus,  and  near  Mount  Sipylus,  by  which  it  was  distinguished  fiom 
Magnesia  ad  Maandntm,  farther  south.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  signal  victoiy 
gained  under  its  walls  by  Lucius  Scipio,  aided  by  the  counsels  of  his  brother 
Africanus,  over  the  forces  of  Antiochus.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  shook  and  overthrew  several  other  cities  in 
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Asia.  It  is  now  Mmtusa,  and  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  Tuikish 
si^tans.  Mount  Sipylus,  to  the  sooth,  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Tantalus,  and  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  Niobe.  There  was  a  city  In 
early  times,  also  named  Sipylus,  on  the  slope  of  the  monntain,  and  here  Tai^ 
tains  is  supposed  to  hate  dwelt,  tboogb  his  place  of  abode  is  more  eommonly 
referred  by  classical  writers  to  Phrygia.  TUs  city  is  said  to  have  been  swal« 
lowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  plunged  into  a  crater  afterward  filled  by  a  lake. 
The  lake  was  named  Sale  or  Saloe.  Mount  Sipylus  m  now  atpuli-dag  or  Sa^ 
hmtniji'iag,  %.  Nympktnm^  to  the  soatheast,  where  the  Byzantine  empeiom 
are  said  to  hare  enj<^ed  the  fine  season,  apart  ftom  the  cares  of  public  life. 
The  site  is  now  called  NympkL  Near  this  place  rose  Mom  Masttuia,  now  Tar- 
tali,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Tmolns.  8.  SardtM,  to  the  northeast,  the  capital  of 
Lydia  before  tiie  Penian  conqnest,  sitaate  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  ef  the 
northern  slope  of  TOolns.  The  BiTer  Pactolns  flowed  through  it,  and  soon 
after  joined  the  Hermus.  Even  after  the- overthrow  of  the  Lydian  empire  by 
Cyrus  it  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  town  of  the  Persian  dominions  in  this 
part  of  Asia,  and  the  residence  of  the  satrap.  The  burning  of  this  place  by  the 
lonians  and  Athenians  led  to  the  war  between  Persia  and  Greece.  Sardea  ia 
one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  now  little  more  than  a  vil* 
lage  in  the  midst  of  extensive  ruins,  and  is  called  SarL  Mount  Tmolus  is  called 
by  the  Turks  Bouz-dag. 

4.  Hypapa,  to  the  southwest,  near  the  sonroea  of  the  Cajfater,  and  ramarkabto 
for  the  beauty  of  ita  females,  a  pndse  to  which  the  Lydian  women  in  general 
were  entitled.  The  ruins  are  near  the  modem  town  of  Birkhe.  5.  PkUadelpkia, 
to  the  east,  on  the  River  Cogaimu,  at  the  foot  of  Tmolus.  It  was  built  by  At- 
tains Philadelphus,  king  of  Pei^gamns.  This  place  aufilbred  repeatedly  by  violent 
shocks  of  earthquakes,  and  became  eventually  almost  deserted.  It  was  one  of 
the  seven  churches.  The  modem  name  is  AUak^tluhr,  or  "  City  of  God."  To 
the  east  and  northeast  was  a  district  named  Cataceeaumene  {YLaraKeKovnivti),  or 
**^  Entirely  burnt,"  ftom  its  volcanic  appearance  and  character.  The  plains  were 
covered  with  ashes,  and  the  monntain  rocks  were  of  a  Uaek  color,  as  if  they  had 
been  subject  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  vine,  however,  was  cultivated  here  with 
great  success.    A  full  account  of  the  geology  of  this  tract  is  given  by  Hamilton. 

6.  Magnesia  ad  Maandrum,  to  the  southeast  of  Ephesus,  and  near  the  River 
Maeander.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Magnesians  from  Dotinm  in  Theaaaly, 
and  became  poweriul  enough  to  cope  even  with  Ephesus.  Its  territory  was  re- 
markable for  its  fertility.  The  River  Leihaua  flowed  close  to  the  place,  and  in 
the  vicinity  was  Mount  Thorax.  Hamilton  haa  proved  the  site  of  this  city  to 
be  at  Jnek'haaart  and  not  Gwulrhisiar,  as  Pooocka  and  Chandler  supposed. 

7.  TralUSf  to  the  southeast,  one  of  the  most  opulent  cities  of  Asia  Minor  in  the 
time  of  Strabo.     It  was  strongly  fortified.     The  site  ia  near  Guxel'hinar. 

8.  Nffsa,  to  Uie  northeast,  distiBgntshed  far  its  cnUivation  of  literature.  Its 
ruins  are  at 


IONIA 

I.  lonittj  as  already  remarked,  oooupied  the  western  shore  of 
Lydia.  It  extended  from  the  Sinus  CunuBUSy  now  Golf  of 
Tschanderlij  on  the  north,  to  Mount  Griu$,  and  the  Sinus  Bar* 
gylieticusj  on  the  south,  a  length  o(  not  mare  than  one  hnn-i 
dred  miles  in  a  straight  line,  .but  with  a  coast  three  times  that 
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length,  owing  to  the  many  sinnosities  that  marked  it.  Inland 
the  Ionian  territory  did  not  extend  above  forty  miles  from  the 
coast. 

II.  The  Ionic  migration  from  the  Pelqponnesos  to  Asia  Mi- 
nor took  place  in  B.C.  1040.  In  truth,  however,  as  we  have 
already  remarked  (p.  469),  it  was  not  one  single  event,  but 
there  seem  to  have  been  many  and  various  migrations  of  loni- 
ans  to  this  quarter.  The  settlers  coming  after  the  ^olians 
occupied  the  coast  immediately  below  these,  and  gave  it  their 
name.  They  established  colonies  also  in  Chios  and  SamoSj 
besides  those  on  the  main  land.  The  cities  on  the  main  land, 
together  with  the  two  islands  just  named,  formed  the  confed- 
eration of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia.  Smyrna,  being  seized  by 
Colophonian  exiles,  was  in  course  of  time  added  to  the  confed- 
eration. The  names  of  the  thirteen  Ionian  cities,  therefore, 
commencing  on  the  north,  were  as  follows :  Phocc^a^  Smymay 
ClazanUfUBy  ErpthrtBy  ChioSj  Teosy  LebSduSy  CoUphanj  Eph^ 
sus,  Prieney  Samos,  Myus,  and  Miletus.  Other  colonics,  how- 
ever, from  the  original  Ionian  cities,  were  founded  along  the 
coast,  such  as  O^rtBy  MyonesuSy  ClaruSy  &o. 

ni.  The  Ionian  confederation  appears  to  have  been  mainly 
united  by  a  common  religious  worship,  and  the  celebration  of 
a  periodical  festival;  and  it  seems  that  the  deputies  of  the 
several  states  only  met  in  times  of  great  difficulty.  The  place 
of  assembly  was  the  Panionium,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycdlcy 
where  a  temple,  built  on  neutral  ground,  was  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tune, the  national  deity  of  the  lonians. 

Places  in  Ionia. 

1.  PhoeaOf  the  moBt  northern  of  the  Ionian  cities,  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Phocis,  under  the  guidance  of  two  Athenian  chiefs,  but  not  included  in  the  Ionian 
confederacy  until  it  had  consented  to  place  at  the  head  of  its  afiatrs  two  princes 
of  the  line  of  Codrus.  From  the  excellence  of  its  harboTi  and  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  it  soon  became  a  celebrated  commercial  city,  and  sent 
out  many  colonies,  the  most  important  of  which  was  MoMtalia,  in  southern  Gaul, 
now  Marseilles.  The  Pboceans  are  known  in  history  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  abandoned  their  city,  in  order  to  avoid  subjugation  by  Harpagns, 
the  general  of  Cyrus,  and  their  having  sworn  not  to  return  until  an  ignited 
mass  of  iron  which  they  cast  into  the  sea  should  rise  to  the  surface.  One  hal( 
however,  did  return  ;  the  remainder  migrated  to  Alalia,  a  Phocaean  colony  in 
Corsica,  whence,  after  a  few  years,  they  removed  to  Velia  or  Elaa  in  Lower 
Italy.  Pbocaea  still  continued  to  exist  under  the  Persian  dominion,  and  also 
subsequently  under  the  empire  of  the  Seleucide  and  the  Romans,  but  greatly 
reduced  in  population  and  commerce.    It  £9  now  Fokia  or  Fouges,    3.  Smyrna^ 
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to  the  southeast,  at  the  bead  waters  of  the  Simu  Smyrfunu  or  Hernunut  now  the 
Gulf  of  Smyrna,  and  on  the  little  river  Mdet.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  was 
originally  an.i£olian  city,  but,  having  given  shelter  to  some  Colophonian  exiles, 
the  latter  took  advantage  of  a  festival,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
It  was  then  received  into  the  Ionian  confederacy.  Smyrna  was  celebrated  for 
its  commerce,  and  is  still  the  great  mart  of  the  Levant  trade.  It  was  also  one 
of  the  cities  which  claimed  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  and  the  Smyr- 
neans  showed  a  cave  near  the  sources  of  the  Meles  where  the  bard  was  said 
to  have  composed  his  verses. .  From  his  having  been  supposed  by  them  to  have 
been  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Meles,  Homer  was  called  by  the  Smymaeans  Jfe- 
lengenes.  This  city  is  now  called  Ismir  by  the  Turks,  but  retains  «mong  the 
Franks  its  ancient  name.  3.  ClazomhuB,  to  the  southwest,  on  the  lower  shore 
of  the  Sinus  Smymasus,  and  the  birth-place  of  Anaxagoras  the  philosopher.  Its 
ruins  are  a  little  to  the  northeast  of  the  modem  VourUt.  Passing  along  the 
coast,  we  come  to  the  Apoeremnus  PronumtoriMnif  now  Cape  Etomeno,  and  then 
to  the  MeliEna  Promontarium,  now  Cape  Karorbourcun,  near  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  a  qnany  where  mill-stones  were  dug  up.  Bending  around  to  the 
south,  we  come  next  to,  4.  Erythrtt,  a  city  which  obtained  great  celebrity  from 
the  sibyl,  who  is  said  to  have  delivered  prophecies  there.  The  site  is  still  called 
Ritre.  The  island  of  Chios,  to  which  we  shall  subsequently  refer,  lies  opposite. 
It  is  now  Seio. 

Passing  down  the  coast,  and  doubling  the  Argenmim  Promoniorium,  now  Cape 
Bianco,  we  reach  a  high  and  ragged  shore  formed  by  Mount  Coryeus,  and  in- 
habited formerly  by  a  wild  and  daring  population,  greatly  addicted  to  piracy. 
The  ridge  is  now  called  Mount  Kourko,  and  also  the  TabU  Mouniain.  We  then 
come  to,  5.  TeoB,  originally  colonized  by  a  party  of  Miny»  from  Orchomenus  in 
Bceotia,  but  which  subsequently  received  a  great  accession  of  strength  from 
Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration.  When  Ionia  was  invaded  by  the 
armies  of  Cyras,  the  Teians,  in  order  to  avoid  his  sway,  abandoned  their  city, 
and  retired  to  Abdera  in  Thrace.  A  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
still  remained,  but  the  place  never  regained  its  former  importance.  Tens  was 
the  birth-place  of  Anacreon.  The  chief  produce  of  its  territory  was  wine,  and 
Bacchus  was  the  deity  principally  revered  here.  The  site  is  now  called  Bom- 
droun.  6.  Lebedus,  to  the  southeast,  originally  held  by  the  Carians,  who  were 
expelled  by  an  Ionian  colony  under  Andrsmon,  son  of  Codrns.  It  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  Lysimachus,  in  a  later  age,  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandizing  Ephe- 
8U8 ;  but  it  became  a  place  of  some  note  afterward  as  the  general  rendezvous 
of  all  the  Ionian  stage- players,  who  met  here  once  a  year,  and  celebrated  games 
and  sports  in  honor  of  Bacchus.  The  population  was  very  much  reduced  in  the 
Augustan  age,  as  we  leara  from  Strabo  and  Horace.  The  territory,  however, 
was  very  fertile,  and  the  mineral  baths  near  the  city  were  in  considerable  re- 
pute.   The  site  of  Lebedus  is  near  some  rains  called  EeeUtia  or  Xingi. 

7.  CoV&pkon,  to  the  southeast,  about  two  miles  from  the  coast,  and  having  a 
harbor  called  NoHum,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  means  of  long  walls. 
The  Colophonian  cavalry  were  at  one  time  very  famous,  and  generally  tumed 
the  scale  on  the  side  on  which  they  fought ;  henoe  KoXo^va  hrirtdivai  {CoUh 
phonetn  addtrt)  became,  according  to  Strabo,  a  proverb  for  putting  an  end  to  an 
afialM;  hence,  too,  in  the  early  period  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  account  which 
the  printer  gave  of  the  place  and  date  of  the  edition,  being  the  last  thing  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  was  called  the  Colophon.  This  city  was  one  of  those 
which  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer ;  it  did  produce,  however,  many 
distinguished  poets,  among  whom  may  be  named  Mimnermus,  Hermesianax, 
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AAtimachiiB  aad  Nicander.  The  nMiiii«  stfll  known  in  phaimaoy  as  tlie  ntmm 
CdaphowiOf  was  obtained  from  this  quarter.  Lyaimachna  nearly  mined  the  place 
bf  drawing  off  the  greater  part  of  the  population  to  Epbeeui*  and  those  who  re- 
mained migrated  soon  after  to  Notium,  which  then  took  the  name  of  New  Ce^ 
ophon.  Near  Colophon  ilowed  the  little  river  irsiet,  noted  for  the  ooMneaa  of 
lAa  waters.  8.  Clarus,  in  the  Yictnity  of  Colophon,  and  famed  for  its  temple 
and  oracle  of  ApoUo.  The  priest  who  gave  the  responses  first  deseended  into 
acave  and  drank  of  a  sacred  spring,  and  then  revealed  in  Terse  to  each  of  those 
who  consulted  the  god  the  subject  of  his  secret  thoughts.  This  orade  foretold 
a  wpeedy  death  to  Gennaniens.  The  remains  of  Clams  are  near  the  modece 
village  of  CkilU  or  ZiiU. 

9.  EpkiMugf  to  the  southeast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  CajMer,  and  on  its  soath- 
eabank.  Its  fonndation  was  ascribed  to  the  Amaaons,  andit  was  sofaseqaent^y 
eolonised  by  the  lonians  under  Androdus,  son  of  Codrus.  Eplwsas  was  le- 
Burkable  for  the  worship  of  Diana,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  great  goddeaa  of  nature,  and  her  rites  were  established  here  long  before  the 
Ionian  migration.  The  first  temple  of  the  goddess  waa  set  on  fire  by  a  madman 
named  Herostratns,  and  was  entirely  destroyed,  witii  the  exe^ptkm  of  the  omer 
columns.  The  new  stmctnre  irtiich  arose  in  its  place  was  remarkable  for  ita 
splendor,  and  waa  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  workL  The  architect 
was  the  celebrated  Dinocrates.  The  city  itself  gradually  increased  with  the 
oelebrity  and  splendor  of  its  fone,  and  to  this  Lysimachus  also  contributed  by 
causing  the  inhabitants  to  remove  from  the  old  site,  which  was  subject  to  inon* 
dations,  to  a  better  position ;  mid  he  also  increased  the  p(^latioa  at  tiie  ex- 
pense of  the  neighboring  cities.  Ephesns  was  the  birth-plaod  of  Heraelitus,  Hie 
weeping  philosopher,  and  of  Apelles  and  Parriiasius,  the  painters.  It  is  meme- 
rable  in  the  writings  and  travels  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  the  first  of  the  cburdtea 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  rains  of  this  city  are  near  the  modem  town 
of  Aia$luck,  a  name  corrapted  firom  Agio-Tzeologos,  the  modem  Greek  epithei 
fiMT  St  John  CAyioc  Be^Xoyoc),  the  founder  of  the  church  here. 

Passing  down  the  coast,  we  come  to  the  celebrated  chain  of  Mount  MydUf 
opposite  the  island  of  Samos,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  Pontoiitiim,  a  tem|iB 
and  place  of  meeting  for  the  membere  of  the  Ionian  confederation.  Here  dan 
the  great  victory  waa  obtained  by  the  Greek  naval  foree,  under  the  command 
of  Leotycbides,  king  of  Spaita,  against  the  Penian  forces  encamped  near  the 
shore,  and  which  wrested  the  whole  of  Ionia  for  a  time  firom  the  Persian  do- 
■union.  The  modem  Turkish  village  of  Tehaitgdi  seems  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Panionium.  Doubling  the  Trogilian  promontoiy,  now  Cape  8. 
Mgria,  and  entering  the  LatmUmt  Sims,  we  come  to,  10.  PrUne,  near  the  upfMV 
shore,  with  its  two  harbore,  as  mentioned  by  Scylaz.  When,  howevw,  Sttabe 
wrote,  the  town  was  forty  stadia  from  the  coast,  a  change  produced  by  the  al- 
luvial deposits  of  the  Msander.  These  same  deposits  have  now  efibcted  a  atill 
greater  change,  for  the  Smut  Latrnkut  is  now  closed  up  by  the  slime  brought 
down  by  this  river,  and  exists  only  as  an  inland  lake.  Priene  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Carians.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Bias,  one  of  the  seven  sages 
of  Greece.  The  mios  are  near  the  Turkish  village  of  SamtouiL  11.  MiUhu, 
en  the  lower  shore  of  the  Sinut  Laimieus,  near  its  mouth.  This  city  also  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Carians,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  loniafh  col- 
onists. The  admirable  situation  of  MUetus,  and  the  convenience  of  having  four 
harbora,  gave  it,  at  an  early  period,  a  great  preponderance  in  maritime  afibin. 
Its  commerce  was  most  flourishing,  and  the  number  of  its  colonies  exceeded 
that  ofanyotheroity  of  antiquity.    Miletaawasthe  birth-place  of  Thales,  Anax« 
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Imander,  and  Anaximenes,  the  phiiosophere,  and  also  of  Cadmus  and  Hecataena, 
two  of  the  earliest  historical  writers  of  Greece.  The  Milesians,  like  the  rest  of 
the  lonians,  were  Yoluptuous  and  effeminate ;  they  enjoyed,  however,  a  high 
repate  for  their  manufacture  of  couches  and  other  articles  of  fumitare,  and  their 
fine  woollen  cloths  and  richly-dyed  carpets  were  especially  esteemed.  The  site 
of  this  place  is  marked  by  a  mean  little  settlement  called  PaUu  or  PaUuiOj  i.  e., 
**  the  Palaces."  12.  Latmns,  to  the  southeast,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Sinus 
Latmicus,  to  which  it  gave  name,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Latmua,  the 
fabled  seat  of  the  adventures  of  Endymion.  13.  Didymx,  to  the  southwest  of 
Miletus,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Didymsns,  and 
where  the  Branchide  officiated.  The  temple  was  burned  by  the  Persians  after 
the  battle  of  Mycale,  and  the  Brauchide  accompanied  them  on  their  retreat, 
taking  with  them  the  sacred  treasury.  The  Milesians,  however,  rebuilt  the 
temple  with  the  greatest  splendor,  as  the  remains  of  it  at  the  present  day  abun- 
dantly testify.  The  promontory  of  PotHcum^  now  Cape  Arborcy  terminated 
Ionia  to  the  south.  Inland,  however,  we  have  to  mention,  14.  Myus,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meander,  and  about  thirty  stadia  from  its  mouth.  This  was  one 
of  the  three  places  granted  by  the  King  of  Persia  to  Themistocles  for  his  sub- 
sistence during  his  residence  in  Asia.  The  choking  up  of  the  Sinus  Latmicus 
produced  so  great  an  abundance  of  gnats  that  the  inhabitants  of  Myus  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  city  and  remove  to  Miletus.  This  will  close  our  ac- 
count of  Ionia.  The  description  of  Chios  and  Samoa  will  be  given  with  that  of 
the  other  islands,  at  the  close  of  the  article  on  Asia  Minor. 

HYSIA. 

I.  Mysia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  PropontiSj  on  the 
northwest  by  the  Hellespont,  on  the  west  by  the  JEgcean^  on 
the  south  by  Lydta,  on  the  east  by  Bithynia^  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  Rhyndacos,  and  on  the  southeast  by 
Phrygia. 

n.  The  inhabitants,  called  Mysi  (MvaoQ,  were  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Teucriy  both  being  most  probably  of  Thracian  ori- 
gin, and  connected  with  the  McsH  who  dwelt  along  the  Ister 
or  Danube.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  ^olic  colo- 
nies on  the  shores  of  this  country,  a  Mysian  kingdom,  named 
TeuthrarUa^  had  arisen  on  the  banks  of  the  Caious ;  it  was  not, 
however,  of  long  duration.  The  Mysians  lived  in  small  tribes 
on  their  mountains  or  in  valleys. 

in.  The  range  of  Mount  Temrms^  of  which  Ida  forms  part, 
traversed  this  country  in  an  oblique  direction,  from  southeast 
to  northwest,  commencing  on  the  borders  of  Lydia.  From  its 
southern  and  southwestern  declivity  flow  the  CaicuSj  MysiuSy 
EvenuSj  Sinuns^  and  Scamander;  from  its  northeastern  and 
northern  declivity,  the  Macestus^  TarsiuSy  JEsepuSy  and  Oran- 

iCUS. 

IV.  In  considering  this  country,  the  most  convenient  division 
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'will  be  into,  first,  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  from  the  headland 
and  town  of  Priapus  on  the  west,  where  the  Hellespont  oom- 
mences,  to  the  River  KhynMcus  on  the  east,  where  My^ 
ends ;  secondly,  the  Hellespontine  shore,  from  Priapas  to  the 
promontory  of  Sigcenm,  where  the  strait  terminates ;  thirdly^ 
Troas ;  fourthly,  the  MoMq  colonies ;  and,  lastly y  the  interior  of 
Mysia. 

Places  on  the  Shore  op  the  Peopohtis. 

1.  Ptiaputy  a  headland  and  city  at  the  opening  of  the  Propontls,  now  Karaboa. 
It  waa  founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus,  and  waa  named  after  the  god  Friapcts. 
The  territory  produced  excellent  wine.  8.  Harpagium^  a  short  distance  below, 
where  Ganymede  was  fabled  to  have  been  snatched  away  by  the  eagle  of  JoTe. 
Near  this  place  the  Rirer  Granicus  empties  into  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  which 
Tiyer  Alexander  gained  his  first  Tictory  over  the  Persians.  The  Granicns  is 
BOW  the  Kodsha-Su.  Cramer  less  correctly  makes  it  the  Saial'Dere.  3.  ZdiOf 
to  the  southeast,  on  the  JEsepus,  eighty  stadia  from  its  mouth.  This  was  the 
city  of  Pandarus,  one  of  the  allies  of  Priam.  It  was  the  head-quarteis  of  the 
Persian  army  prior  to  the  battle  of  the  Granicns.  The  site  is  now  called  Bigakj 
and  the  Palu9  Aphmtit,  in  its  Ticinity,  is  now  the  Lake  of  Bigah.  The  River 
^sepus,  according  to  Leake,  is  the  Boklu ;  bur.  according  to  Gosselin,  the  Saud-- 
Dere.  4.  MemnSmM  tumulutj  near  the  mouth  of  the  iEsepns,  the  tomb  of  Mem- 
non,  the  son  of  Aurora,  and  close  to  it  a  small  town  of  the  same  name.  5.  Cyx- 
lent,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  and 
a  colony  of  Mtletui.  It  was  famed  for  its  commerce,  opulence,  the  splendor  of 
its  public  edifices,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  political  institutions.  It  possessed  alao 
extensive  arsenals  and  granaries,  and  two  harbors,  one  called  Ck^hu,  the  other 
Pftnormtu,  which  together  could  oontain  two  hundred  galleys.  The  latter  stiH 
retains  the  name  of  Panortno.  Cyzicus  was  at  first  situate  on  the  neck  of  a  pen- 
insula ;  this  peninsula  was  subsequently  converted  into  an  island,  and  this  isl- 
and, again,  was  subsequently  connected  with  the  main  land  by  Alexander  through 
two  bridges.  Now,  however,  the  spot  has  reverted  to  its  ancient  peninsular  form. 
Cyzicus  was  famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  golden  staten,  which,  according  to  De* 
mosthenes,  were  worth  each  twenty-eight  Attic  draehme.  It  continued  to  be 
a  very  flourishing  city  under  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors.  The  rains 
are  near  the  modem  town  of  Erdek,  which  itself  answers  to  the  ancient  Artace. 
6.  Plmciat  to  the  east,  named  by  Herodotus,  together  with  ScylaUf  farther  on, 
among  the  few  setdementa  belonging  to  the  ancient  race  of  the  Pelasgi,  vrhich 
existed  in  his  time.  The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  qx>ke  a  language  which 
was  entirely  difi!erent  from  that  of  the  neighboring  people.  Further  on  we  come 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacus.  This  river,  now  the  Edrenot-Su^  rises  in  Phy- 
gia  Epietetus,  near  Azani,  the  modem  Tjavdere,  and  after  receiving  the  Ifoess^ 
tu9t  now  Mickalickf  and  other  streams,  and  separating  Bithynia  frpm  Myaia,  falk 
into  the  sea  opposite  the  little  island  of  Beshicus,  now  Kahlimno. 

Places  on  the  Hellespontine  Shore. 

Ths  HelUtpontwt,  now  the  Dardandle*,  took  its  name  from  Helle,  daughter  of 
Athamas,  who  was  drowned  in  it  on  her  passage  to  Colchis.  Its  modem  name 
is  supposed  to  come  from  the  ancient  Dardania,  in  its  vicinity.    The  strait 
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properly  begins  a  litfle  to  the  sontheaet  of  the  beadlaDd  of  Priapm,  ttow  Cape 
Karaboa^  aod  tenuinatee  with  the  promootoiy  of  Sigaeam,  now  Cape  Jeniteker. 
Some  ancient  writera,  however,  made  the  Helleepont  commence  at  CMUipoliM, 
or  where  are  now  the  straits  of  GaUipotL  The  breadth  of  the  HeBespont  is  un- 
equal, bat  where  least,  not  more  than  three  qaarters  of  a  mfle  across.  On  the 
Hellespontine  shore  we  may  name  the  following  places  : 

I.  Ltnum,  to  the  west  of  Priapue,  and  well  known  for  a  species  of  sheU-fish 
caught  there.  S.  FUfea,  near  it,  so  called  from  the  oomber  of  pine-trees  {irCrvf, 
**  a  pine-tree")  which  grew  in  its  Ticinity.  S.  Pariitm^  to  the  west,  a  place  of 
importance  under  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  It  had  a  secure  and  spacious  harbor.  4.  Lumpticust  to  the  south- 
west,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Hellespontine  cities.  It  was  known  at 
ftrst  by  the  name  of  Pityu9€,  but  afterward  received  colonies  ^m  Phoc»a  and 
Miletus,  and  changed  its  appellation.  The  adjacent  territory  was  very  pR^ 
ductive  in  excellent  wine,  and  Priapus  was  worehipped  by  the  people  of  Lamp- 
aacus  with  peculiar  honors.  Hence  the  morals  of  the  place  became  very  corropl, 
and  Alexander,  it  is  said,  determined  in  consequence  to  destroy  it ;  but  it  was 
saved  by  the  artifice  of  Anaximenes  the  orator,  a  native  of  the  city,  who,  whea 
Alexander  declared  with  an  oath  that  he  would  not  grant  his  request,  whatever 
it  might  be  (the  monarch  snspeetjng  that  ho  intended  to  ask  him  to  save  the 
place),  entreated  him  to  destroy  it.  Lampsacus  produced  several  distinguished 
literary  men  and  philosophers,  and,  among  them,  Charon  the  historian  and  Mo- 
trodorus  the  Epicurean.  The  ancient  site  is  near  the  modem  town  of  LcwMdUf 
5.  FercMty  to  the  southwest,  on  the  JVadiiw,  now  tiie  river  ot  Btrgaz.  This 
was  one  of  the  towns  given  to  Themistocles  by  the  King  of  Persia.  6.  Arube^ 
to  the  southwest,  where  Alexander  stationed  his  army,  immediately  alter  cross- 
ing the  Hellespont  at  Abydos.  7.  Abydot,  to  the  west,  a  rich  and  flourishing 
place,  occQpied  after  the  Trojan  war  by  some  Thraeians,  who  were  driven  out 
by  a  Milesian  colony.  Here  Xerxes,  seated  on  an  eminence,  surveyed  his  im- 
mense land  and  naval  forces ;  and  here,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait, 
where  the  breadth  did  not  exceed  seven  stadia,  he  constructed  his  bridge  of 
vessels  for  the  transportation  of  his  army  into  Europe.  Sestos  stood  farther  to 
the  north,  the  distance  between  it  and  Abydos  being  not  less  than  thirty  sta^. 
Abydos  has  also  derived  some  celebrity  (torn  the  romantic  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander.  The  point  of  land  on  which  Abydos  stood  is  now  called  Cape  NagarM. 
But  few  traces  of  the  ancient  city  remain,  the  materials  having  been  carried  off 
by  the  Turks  to  assist  in  building  the  SulUane  KaUisiy  or  Old  Castle  of  Asia, 
three  miles  to  the  south. 

Places  in  Troas. 

L  Ths  territory  of  Troas,  in  western  Mysia,  was  bounded  oa  the  north  by  tha 
River  Rkcdnu,  and  a  part  of  the  chain  of  /is ;  on  the  east  by  another  portion  of 
the  same  chain ;  on  the  south  by  the  SinuM  AdramyOemis,  now  the  Golf  of  Adro" 
mUi ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  ^aan.  The  northern  part  included  the  district 
of  DturdanU;  the  western  side  extended  from  the  Sigvan  pnimontoiy  on  the 
north,  to  the  promontory  of  Leciumt  now  Cape  Baba  on  the  south. 

II.  The  whole  of  the  Troad  is  intersected  by  the  branches  of  Mount  Ida,  now 
Kju-dagh,  which,  oa  account  of  the  number  of  projections  thrown  out  from  the 
main  ridge,  was  likened  by  the  ancients  to  the  insect  named  centipede.  Two 
of  its  summits,  which  bore  special  appellations,  were  Cotylut  and  Gargara. 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Troad  were,  most  probably,  of  Thracian  origin. 
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At  the  time,  however,  of  the  Trojan  war,  they  had  reached  a  higher  state  of 
proBperity  and  ciTiUzation  than  their  opponents  the  Achei.  The  first  monarch 
in  Troas  is  said  to  have  been  Teucer,  from  whom  the  Trojans  are  also  called 
Teucri.  In  the  reign  of  this  king  Troy  was  not  yet  built.  Dardanns,  probably 
a  Pelasgio  chief,  came  from  the  iskmd  of  Samothrace  to  Troas,  received  the 
daughter  of  Teucer  in  marriage,  together  with  the  cession  of  part  of  his  kin^ 
dom,  founded  the  city  of  DardaiMMt  and  called  the  adjacent  region  DviaxuL. 
Dardanus  became  the  father  of  two  sons,  Ilus  and  Erichtbonius.  The  fonner 
of  these  died  without  issue ;  the  latter,  who  succeeded  him,  became  the  iather 
of  Tros,  from  whom  the  names  Troa»  and  Troja  are  derived.  Tros  had  throe 
sons,  one  of  whom,  Ilus,  founded  the  city  of  Ilium  or  Troy,  which  became  the 
capital  of  the  countiy  of  Troas.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Laomedon,  the 
city  was  said  to  have  been  fortified  with  walls  by  the  assistance  of  Neptune  and 
Apollo.  Soon  after  this,  Troy  was  taken  by  Hercules,  but  was  restored  to  Priam, 
the  son  of  Laomedon,  who  reigned  for  a  long  time  in  peace  and  prosperity,  until 
his  kingdom  was  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Greeks,  in  consequence 
of  the  conduct  of  his  son  Paris.  After  a  siege  of  nine  years  the  Greeks  took 
and  destroyed  the  city.  We  will  now  mention  some  of  the  principal  places  in 
-the  Troad. 

1.  Dori&iiM,  about  seventy  stadia  from  Abydos,  and  near  the  PromotOonuM 
Dardanium,  now  Cape  Kepoburun,  Though  of  great  antiquity,  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  ancient  city  of  the  same  name  founded  by  Dardanus,  which 
Vas  farther  inland,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  By  whom  the  second  Darda- 
nus was  founded  is  uncertain.  The  place  existed,  however,  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, who  mentions  its  capture  by  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Darius.  It 
was  the  capital  of  Dardania,  from  which  the  modern  name  of  the  Hellespont 
{Dar4aniUe$)  is  derived.  2.  RhaUum,  farther  to  the  southwest,  on  a  promon- 
tory of  the  same  name.  Ajax  was  buried  on  this  promontory,  and  the  tumulaa, 
anciently  called  JSanmMn,  still  exists.  The  Turkish  name  of  the  place  where 
this  tomb  stands  is  InUpi,  and  the  village  of  Jt-Oh^mes  represents  Rboeteum. 
Between  the  promontory  of  Rhceteum  and  that  of  Sigsum,  the  Grecian  naval 
camp  was  placed  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  3.  Gergis,  nearly  due  east  of  Dardanus, 
and  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  was  of  great  strength,  having  an  acrop- 
olis and  very  lofty  walls.  Here  Apollo  Gergithius  was  worshipped,  and  here 
also  the  Erythrean  sibyl  ia  said  to  have  been  born.  4.  Palaacepsis,  some  dis- 
tance to  the  southeast,  and  so  called  for  distinction'  sake  from  the.more  recent 
town  of  Scepsis  to  the  northeast.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
iEneas*s  dominions.  6.  Scepsis,  memorable  as  the  place  where  the  original 
writings  of  Aristotle  were  discovered.  It  seems,  according  to  the  common 
story,  that  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle  and  intimate  friend  of 
Tbeophrastus,  having  been  presented  by  the  latter  with  his  own  MSS.,  as  well 
as  those  which  he  had  inherited  from  their  common  master,  brought  them  from 
Greece  to  his  native  town.  On  his  death  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  illiterate 
relations  of  his,  who  at  first  allowed  them  to  remain  in  a  neglected  state,  and 
afterward  buried  them  in  a  damp  place,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  Eumenes 
of  Pergamus,  whose  sabjects  they  were,  and  who  was  busily  employed  in  adding 
to  his  recently-established  library.  They  were  afterward  dug  up,  veiy  much 
injured  by  damp  and  worms,  and  sold  to  Apellicon  of  Teas,  whose  library  was 
afterward  seized  by  Sylla  on  the  capture  of  Athens,  and  the  MSS.  in  question 
were  conveyed  to  Rome.  Stahr,  however,  maintains  that  this  story  is  true  only 
of  certain  copies  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  The  site  of  Scepsis  is  still  called 
Eskiupehi, 
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6.  Troja,  called  also  Ilium,  the  capital  ofTroas,  and  which  appean  from  Ho- 
mer to  have  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Scamander, 
on  a  rising  ground  between  that  river  and  the  Simols.  The  site  of  this  cele- 
brated city  is  now  generally  agreed  to  be  near  the  modem  village  of  Bunar^ 
Btuhi,  llie  citadel  of  Troy  was  called  Pergamus.  The  city,  according  to  the 
most  correct  opinion,  was  never  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  the  Greeks,  and 
the  town  of  Nomtm  Ilium,  to  be  mentioned  presently,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  it.  The  River  Scamander,  called  also  Xanthua,  probably  from  the  yellow 
color  of  its  waters,  rose  from  some  hot  and  cold  springs  near  Troy.  It  is  now 
the  River  of  Bunar-Bashi.  The  Simois,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  in  Mount  Ida, 
near  Gargarus,  to  the  east  of  Troy,  and  was  a  much  larger  and  more  impetuous 
stream.    It  is  now  the  Mejidere-Su.    Both  rivers  united  before  entering  the  sea. 

7.  Novum  Ilium,  to  the  northwest  of  Troja,  and  nearer  the  sea.  It  appears 
to  have  arisen  not  long  after  the  i£olian  migration,  and,  in  order  to  gain  ce- 
lebrity for  it,  the  inhabitants  boldly  affirmed  that  it  stood  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Troy.  This  was  the  city  which  Xerxes,  and  subsequently  Alexander,  visited, 
and  in  the  citadel  of  which  they  both  offered  up  sacrifices,  thinking  that  they 
had  seen  the  famous  city  of  Priam.  It  was  afterward  fortified  by  Lysimachus, 
and  its  population  increased  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  neighboring  towns. 
It  experienced  also  the  favor  and  protection  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  after 
them  of  the  Romans.  According  to  Leake,  its  site  is  on  a  hill  to  the  eastward 
of  the  villages  of  KiumrKiui  and  Kalafatli,  about  five  miles  to  the  southeast  of 
the  lower  castle  of  the  Dardanelles.  8.  Sigcnim,  a  town  and  promontory  to  the 
northwest.  The  town  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  and 
was  a  few  years  afterward  seized  by  the  Athenians,  which  gave  rise  to  a  war 
between  the  two  states.  This  contest  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  prowess 
of  Pittacus,  who  commanded  the  Mytileneans,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  poet 
Alcaeus,  who  left  bis  shield  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  town  of  Sigeum  no 
longer  existed  in  Strabo*s  time,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Novum  Ilium.  The  promontory  of  Sigeum,  now  Jenistker,  was  celebrated  as 
the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  Achilles,  Patroclus,  and  Antilochus  were  interred, 
and  three  mounds  at  the  present  day  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  three  tombs. 

9.  Alexandria  Troaa,  to  the  south,  on  the  coast,  founded  by  Antigonus,  and 
first  called  from  him  Antigonea,  and  afterward  called  Alexandrea  Troaa  by  Lysim- 
achus, in  honor  of  Alexander.  Under  the  Romans  it  attained  to  its  height  of 
prosperity,  and  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  their  Asiatic  colonies.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  simply  called  Troas,  and  it  was  from  this  port  that 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  set  sail  for  Macedonia.  Both  Julius  Cesar  and  Constan- 
tine  thought  of  establishing  the  seat  of  empire  here.  The  site  is  now  called 
Eeki  Stamboul,  i.  e.,  **  the  Old  City,**  and  numerous  ruins  attest  its  former  mag- 
nificence. 10.  Chryaa,  a  little  to  the  south,  sumamed  Dia,  and  celebrated  for 
the  worship  of  Apollo  Smintheus.    The  temple  itself  was  called  SminihSum, 

11.  Haieaium,  to  the  south,  on  the  coast,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  salt 
springs  in  the  vicinity.  The  salt  works  themselves  were  at  Tragaaa.  Leaving 
this  place,  and  doubling  the  promontory  of  Leetum,  now  Cape  Baba,  we  enter 
the  Stmta  Adramyttenua,  now  QviHf  of  AdramiH,  taking  its  name  ftom  Adramft^ 
tium,  now  AdramiH,  at  its  head.    On  the  northern  shore  of  this  gulf  we  have, 

12.  Aaaua,  a  Lesbian  colony,  and  the  birth-place  of  Cleanthes,  the  Stoic,  and  the 
successor  of  Zeno.  Aristotle  also  resided  here  some  time,  having  married  the 
niece  of  Hermias,  tyrant  of  the  place.  The  wheat  of  Assus  was  reserved  for 
the  table  of  the  Persian  kings.  The  Assian  stone,  used  for  cofilns,  and  said  to 
consume  the. bodies  of  the  dead,  was  found  in  this  vicinity.    The  site  of  Assua 
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is  now  called  Beriam  Kalui.  13.  Gargdra,  to  the  eaat,  anotlier  JSoIiaa  eotoiqr, 
taking  its  name  from  Gargaras,  the  celebrated  aommit  of  Ida.  The  eonntiy 
aroand  was  remarkaUe  for  its  fertility.  14.  AnUutdfU9,  to  the  east,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Alexandra,  one  of  the  aammita  of  Ida,  and  an  called,  it  is  said,  firom 
the  judgment  of  Paris  or  Alexander,  which  took  place  npon  this  moantaio. 
Antandnis  ii  now  AnUndro.  16.  CUla^  to  the  east,  where  Apollo  was  particn* 
larly  w<»ahipped.  16.  Adramjfiliumt  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  with  a  harbor  ami 
winter  station  for  ships.  It  became  at  an  early  period  a  wealthy  and  ioorishiag 
city,  and  is  now  Adramiii,  In  the  intenor  of  Troas  we  may  notice,  17.  Tlel«, 
to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  sumamed  HypopUeia  from  being  situate  at  the 
foot  of  Moant  PUieus  (viro  nUxt^).  It  waa  the  city  af  Eetion,  father  of  Androm- 
ache, and  was  sacked  by  Achilles 

JSOLia 

L  The  ^olio  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  owed  their  or^iin  to 
what  is  termed  the  .ZBolio  migratioD,  whieh  iock  plaoe  from 
Greeoe  on  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  Heradidse^  B.C.  1124. 
The  new  settlements  occapied  by  them  on  the  main  land  were 
called  JEolii.  Besides  these,  however,  the  ^olians  also  formed 
insnlar  settlements  in  TenedoSj  Lesbos j  and  the  gronp  of  islanda 
called  Hecatonnisij  between  Lesbos  and  the  continent 

II.  JEolts  may  be  divided  into  Old  and  New,  Old  ^olia 
consisted  of  the  twelve  ^olian  cities  named  Carney  Temnus^ 
JSgiBy  Neon-'TeichoSy  Larissa^  Myrvnay  Chyniumj  ArgivessOy 
Pitdney  AiameuSy  CaruBy  and  Smyrna.  The  last  mentioned 
of  these,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  became  at  a  subsequent 
period  a  member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy. 

in.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  give  the  name  of  New  JEolis 
to  all  the  other  .^olio  cities,  from  below  Adramyttium  to  the 
quarter  where  Old  JEolis  begins.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
tenn  ^olis  is  employed  in  a  very  general  sense,  to  denote  all 
the  iBolic  settlements  on  the  western  and  northwestern  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  includes  both  Old  and  New  .£olis,  to* 
gether  with  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Propontis. 

Places  in  ^olis. 

I.  In  New  JB(iH$  we  have,  1.  Corypku,  fiynnded  by  the  BfytiteMeans.  S.  Ci^-^ 
Aine,  just  below,  a  iourishing  tows  and  port,  bat  deserted  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
S.  P^poriiM,  to  the  aoutheast,  sabeequeatly  called  ThgoionopoUt^  haviag  a  cop> 
per  mine  in  its  Tioinity,  and  fiunous  also  for  ita  wine.  The  promontory  of 
I>yrrha,  closing  the  Sinas  Adiamyttenna  to  the  south,  is  now  Cape  S.  NieoU^, 
On  it  was  a  temple  of  Venua.  The  Heeatonneaiy  in  ita  vicinity,  are  now  called 
JfttMMwt,  and  derive  their  modem  name  from  the  town  of  Mumco,  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  Pardotdem,  an  JBolian  town  in  the  largest  one  of  the  giovpu 
4.  Carem,  to  the  west  of  Peparene,  and  now  probably  CkirnhKmd. 
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II.  In  Old  JRoUm  we  may  mention,  1.  ii/ometu,  a  place  of  some  importance, 
and  having  a  rich  and  prodactive  territory.  It  was  for  some  time  the  residence 
of  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Assus.  The  ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Dikheli.  2.  Caiutf 
to  the  south,  a  colony  of  Locrian&  3.  PiiitUf  to  the  southeast,  a  city  of  some 
note,  having  two  harbors,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  EvenuMf  now  the  Kozak. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Arceeilas,  the  founder  of  the  Middle  Academy.  The 
bricks  made  here  were  so  light  as  to  float,  it  is  said,  in  water.  The  site  of  the 
place  is  now  called  Tehanddi.  The  promontoiy  of  Cana,  to  the  west,  is  now 
Cape  CoUmni,  4.  Pergamns  or  Pergamuvnt  to  the  northeast,  in  a  plain  watered 
by  the  two  small  rivers  Selinus  and  Cetius,  both  emptying  into  the  Calcus.  It 
was  at  first  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength,  situate  on  the  top  of  a  conical 
hill,  and  when  the  city  began  to  be  formed  around  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  for- 
tress served  as  a  citadel.  Peigamus  became  subsequently  the  capital  of  a 
flourishing  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  much  enlarged  by  the  Romans..  It  was 
famous  also  ibr  its  library,  founded  by  Eumenes  II.,  and  which  consisted  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  volumes.  This  noble  collection  was  aAerward 
given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  who  transported  it  to  Alexandres,  where  it  formed 
part  of  the  splendid  library  in  the  latter  city.  It  was  from  their  being  first  used 
for  writing  in  this  library  that  parchment  skins  were  called  Pergamena  ekarie, 
whence  "  pergamen  "  or  parchment.  Eumenes  was  compelled  to  employ  parch- 
ment for  books,  because  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  had  forbidden  the  exporta- 
tion of  papyrus,  in  order  to  check  the  growth  of  the  Pergamenian  libraiy,  if  pos- 
sible, and  prevent  it  from  rivalling  his  own.  Pergamus  is  one  of  the  seveii 
churches  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  modern  town  retains  the  name  of  Bergamah 
or  Bergma. 

5.  EUta,  the  port  and  naval  arsenal  of  Pergamns,  giving  the  name  of  EUatieua 
to  the  bay  on  which  it  stood,  but  which  was  more  commonly  called  the  Sinus 
CumtEus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Tehanddi.  6.  Gryneum  or  Grynia,  to  the  south,  op 
the  coast,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  hence  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Grynaus.  The  temple  of  the  god  was  remarkable  for  its  size,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  white  marble  of  which  it  was  built.  The  site  of  this  place  is  now 
called  GlitteUk.  7.  Myrina,  a  short  distance  to  the  east,  called,  subsequently, 
under  the  Roman  sway,  Sebatiopolii,  in  honor  of  Tiberius,  who  had  granted  i( 
a  remission  of  imposts  on  account  of  the  damage  it  had  sustained  from  an  earth* 
qoake.  8.  Cyme,  the  most  considerable  of  the  twelve  i£olian  cities,  situate  to 
the  southeast,  and  sumamed  Pknamist  because  its  first  founders  had  settled  for 
some  time  around  Mount  Phricium  in  Locris,  previous  to  crossing  over  into 
Asia.  Cyme  was  one  of  the  many  cities  which  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
Homer.  It  could  claim,  however,  on  surer  grounds,  the  historian  Ephorus  as  a 
native.  In  general,  however,  the  Cymeans  were  taxed  with  stupidity  and  slow- 
ness of  apprehension.  It  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in  the  reigs  of 
Tiberius,  in  common  with  several  other  cities  of  Asia.  Its  ruins  are  near  th9 
Turkish  village  of  Sanderli.  9.  Larissa,  to  the  southeast,  sumamed  PhrictmiM 
like  Cyme,  and  for  the  same  reason.  It  was,  as  its  name  imports,  originally  a 
Pelasgic  settlement  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  .£olians.  10.  Netm-Tdckoa,  be- 
tween Larissa  and  Cyme,  founded  by  the  .£olians  as  a  temporary  fortress  oa 
their  first  arrival  in  the  country  from  Locris.  It  afterward  became  one  of  tha 
leading  cities  of  .£olis.  The  rains  are  to  be  sought  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hermus,  above  Giuxel^Hissar.  11.  TemmUf  to  the  southeast,  on  the  lower  bank 
of  the  Hermus  probably,  and  in  a  commanding  sitnation  overlooking  the  plaint 
of  Cyme,  Phocea,  and  Smyrna.  The  village  of  Meniment  to  the  north  of  Smyr- 
na, ia  supposed  to  mark  its  site.    12.  JS^<b,  to  the  north  of  Temnus.    13.  ^gi- 
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roetsa,  mentioned  by  Herodotas  as  one  of  the  twelve  ^olian  cities,  and  prob- 
ably the  same  as  Attalia  Agraira,  assigned  by  Stephanos  to  Lydia,  bat  by  Pliny 
tOiEolis. 

BITHYNIA. 

I.  Bithynia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine^  on  the 
southeast  and  south  by  Phrygia^  on  the  west  by  the  Thrcunan 
Bosporus^  the  PropontiSj  and  Mysia^  and  on  the  east  by  Paph^ 
lagonia^  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  Parthenius. 
Tf,  however,  we  exclude,  as  some  do,  the  Mariandyni  from  Bi- 
thynia, the  eastern  boundary  will  then  be  formed  by  the  River 
Sangarius. 

n.  Bithynia  had  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  line  of  sea- 
ooast,  indented  by  two  deep  bays,  the  Sinus  CianuSj  now  Gulf 
of  Kioy  and  the  Sinus  OUnanus  or  Astacenus^  now  Gulf 
of  Isnikmid.  The  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  country  as  a 
very  fertile  one,  though  a  great  part  of  it  was  mountainous. 
The  mountains  themselves,  however,  were  covered  with  valu- 
able ship  timber.  The  main  group  is  that  of  Olympus^  occu- 
pying the  whole  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  extending 
from  east  to  west  The  western  extremity  of  the  range  was 
called  the  Mysian  Olympus  ;  the  eastern,  the  Bithynian  Olym* 
pus. 

in.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bithynia  were  called  Bebry- 
ces.  They  were  afterward  conquered  or  displaced  by  the  Tkyni 
and  Bithyniy  cognate  tribes  of  Thracian  origin,  who  came  from 
the  European  side  of  the  Propontis.  These  last  were  conquered 
in  their  turn  by  Crcesus,  and  on  his  overthrow  became  subject 
to  the  Persian  empire.  Bithynia  was  taken  from  the  Persians 
by  Alexander,  but  his  general  Calantus  was  defeated  by  Bas, 
a  native  prince,  who  founded  an  independent  kingdom,  which 
continued  until  74  B.C.,  when  Nicomedes  III.  left  it  by  his  will 
to  the  Romans.  As  a  Roman  province,  Bithynia  is  well  known 
to  us  through  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  placed 
over  it  as  governor  by  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

rV.  The  chief  rivers  of  Bithynia  are,  1.  The  RhynddcuSj  sep- 
arating it  from  Mysia.  2.  The  Sangarius^  now  Sakaricu 
3.  The  ParthSnius,  now  Bartan.  Modern  travellers  describe 
the  country  as  beautiful  and  romantic,  abounding  in  vines 
and  forests,  and  particularly  fertile  near  Brousa^  the  ancient 
Prusias. 
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Places  in  Bithynia. 

1.  Dascyliutfif  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacus,  the  residence  of  the  Persian 
satrap  of  Mysia  and  Phrygia,  and  from  which  the  satrapy  itself  was  called  the 
Dascylian.  Near  it  was  the  Palus  Daseylitit,  formed  by  the  River  Odrysses  or 
Horitius,  a  branch  of  the  Rhyndacus,  and  now  the  Niloufer  or  Oufersu.  The 
countiy  adjacent  to  the  site  of  Dascylium  is  still  called  DiaskUo.  2.  Myrlea,  to 
the  east,  a  colony  of  the  Colophonians,  and  a  flourishing  city  until  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Philip  the  last  of  Macedon.  It  was  rebuilt,  however,  by  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  called  it  Apamea,  after  his  queen.  The  ruins  are  near 
the  site  now  called  Modania.  3.  Cius,  to  the  northeast,  at  the  head  of,  and 
giving  name  to  the  Sinus  CianuSf  now  Qulf  of  £^io.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Mi- 
lesians, and  advantageously  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Atcanius,  which 
discharged  into  the  Propontis  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Ascanius,  and  being  navi- 
gable, rendered  Cius  the  emporium  of  a  large  tract  of  surrounding  country,  and 
many  inland  towns  of  Bithynia  and  Phrygia.  It  served  also  as  the  port  of  Nicaa. 
Cius  was  destroyed  by  Philip  the  last  of  Macedon,  but  rebuilt  by  Prusias,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Pnuias  ad  Mare  (irpdf  ^dXaaaav).  The  site  is  still  called 
Kio.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cius  was  Mount  Argantkoniut,  whence  flowed  the  little 
River  Hyhu,  where  the  youth  of  that  name  was  fabled  to  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  Naiads.  This  mountain  range  ends  in  the  promontory  of  Posidtum^ 
now  Cape  Bozburun.  4.  Prusa  ad  Olympum  {kwl  rC^  'OAvfiTr^),  to  the  south  of 
Cius,  an  important  city,  and  so  called  from  being  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus,  or  the  Mysian  part  of  the  chain.  It  was  built,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, by  Prusias  I.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hannibal,  when  residing  at  the  court 
of  that  monarch.  Dio  Chiysostom  was  born  here.  The  modern  name  is  BrousOj 
and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Brousa  was  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  prior  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  The  Mys- 
ian Olympus  is  now  called  Toumandji  Dagh ;  the  general  name  for  the  whole 
range  is  Keschisch  Dag.  The  appellation  of**  Mysian''  is  a  misnomer,  since  the 
highest  part  of  this  branch  of  the  chain  is  in  Bithynia.  6.  Hadriani,  to  the  south- 
west, near  the  Rhyndacus,  and  the  native  place  of  Aristides  the  rhetorician.  It 
is  now  Edrenos.  6.  NicaOf  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Ascanius,  and 
the  capital  of  Bithynia.  It  was  built  by  Antigonus,  son  of  Philip,  who  called  it 
ArUigorda ;  but  it  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Nicaea  from  Lysimachus, 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  daughter  of  Antipater.  It  stood  in  an  extensive  plain,  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  the  streets  were  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  so  that  from  a  monument  near  the  gymnasium  it  was  possible  to  see  the 
four  gates.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Hipparchus  the  astronomer,  and  of  Dio 
Cassius.  Nicea  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Church  for  the  council  held 
there  against  the  Arian  heresy,  A.D.  325.  The  creed  drawn  up  on  this  occasion 
is  called  the  Nicene.  This  place  was  often  taken  and  retaken  during  the  wars 
between  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  the  Turks.  It  is  now  dwindled  to  an  in- 
significant town  called  hnik.  The  waters  of  the  Lake  Ascanius  were  so  im- 
pregnated with  natron  that  garments  dipped  in  them  were  cleansed  without  any 
farther  trouble. 

7.  Astaeust  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Sinus  Olbianus  or  Asiaeenus,  It  was  orig- 
inally a  colony  of  Mcgarians,  but,  having  been  strengthened  by  a  colony  from 
Athens,  it  received  the  name  of  Olbia,  or  "  the  Happy.'*  It  was  destroyed  by 
Lysimachus,  hot  the  inhabitants  were  transferred  by  Nicomedes  to  his  new  city 
of  Nicomedla.    8.  Nicomcdiaf  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  founded  by  Nicomedes  I. 
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of  Bithynia,  and  the  chief  residence  of  the  Bithynian  kings,  an  honor,  howe?6r, 
subsequently  divided  with  Nic«a.  It  increased  greatly  under  the  Romans^  and 
became  the  great  thoroughfare  from  Byzantium  to  the  upper  part  of  Asia.  It 
was  ollen  the  residence  of  the  Roman  emperors  when  carrying  on  war  against 
the  Parthians  or  Persians.  Constantino  the  Great  breathed  his  last  at  his  Tilla 
near  this  city.  Arrian,  the  historian  of  Alexander,  ws^s  bom  here.  It  is  now 
called  Isnikmid,  or  lamidy  and  is  still  a  place  of  importance.  9.  LibyMsa,  to  the 
west,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf,  and  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  Han- 
nibal ended  his  days,  and  where  his  remains  were  interred.  Plutarch  calls  it  a 
small  village.  Some  writers  have  identified  it  with  the  modem  Ghehse,  but 
Leake  more  correctly  places  it  at  MaUum,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Ghebse, 
10.  Calchedon^  less  correctly  written  Chakedon,  to  the  northwest,  and  lying  op- 
posite to  Constantinople.  It  was  founded  seventeen  years  earlier  than  this  latter 
city,  by  the  Megarians,  who  were  jeered  as  blind  men  (though  by  no  means 
justly,  considering  the  time  when  the  place  was  founded)  for  having  overlooked 
the  fhr  superior  site  of  Byzantium.  It  was,  nevertheless,  well  situated  for  trade, 
and  the  surrounding  country  was  remaricable  for  its  fertility,  so  that  this  soon 
became  a  very  flourishing  place.  It  contained  many  beautiful  buildings  and 
monuments.  Under  the  first  Christian  emperors  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Bithynia,  which  now  assumed  the  name  of  Poniica  Prima. 
Here  also  the  celebrated  council  was  held,  A.D.  451,  against  the  Eutychian  her- 
esy. The  site  of  Calchedon  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Kadi-Keui,  or 
"the  Judge's  Village."  Travellers  were  ferried  across  to  Byzantium  from  tha 
northern  headland  called  Bcus  or  Damalis,  the  first  name  being  derived  from  lo^ 
who  swam  across  the  strait  at  this  place,  and  the  latter  from  Damalis,  the  wife 
of  the  Athenian  general  Chares.  II.  ChryMopdUst  a  little  to  the  northwest,  and 
having  a  wide  and  beautiful  harbor.  It  is  now  SeiUari.  More  to  the  north,  and 
near  to  the  opening  of  the  Bosporas,  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  suraamed  Urius 
(Oi)p(oc),  or  the  **  Dispenser  of  favoring  winds.** 

Passing  into  the  Euxine,  and  proceeding  in  an  eastern  direction  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Bithynia,  we  come  to,  1.  CalpCf  a  harbor,  with  fine  water, 
mentioned  by  Xenophon,  who  halted  there  some  time  with  his  fellow-soldiers. 
The  soil  of  the  adjacent  country  was  extremely  fertile,  and  the  surrounding 
hills  afforded  fine  naval  timber.  There  was  also  a  promontory  here  called 
Calpe.  The  modem  name  of  both  port  and  promontory  is  Kirpek.  2.  TkynioM, 
a  small  island,  having  a  port,  and  lying  close  to  the  land.  It  was  afterward 
called  ApoUoniast  from  Apollo*s  being  worshipped  there.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  is  now  Kefken.  3.  Prusa  ad  Hyptum,  situate  a 
little  distance  inland,  on  the  River  Hypius,  now  the  Mitan.  It  was  founded  by 
King  Prasias,  and  was  named  from  its  situation,  for  distinction*  sake  fh)m  Pm- 
aias  on  the  Sinus  Cianus.  Its  site  Ib  near  the  modern  Uskub.  The  country 
along  this  part  of  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Mariandyni^  a  people  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  but  who,  differing  neither  in  language  nor  in  customs  materially  from 
the  Bithyni,  may  justly  be  considered  as  part  of  the  same  great  Thracian  stock. 
4.  HeracUa  Pontieot  founded  by  the  Megarians,  in  the  territory  .of  the  Mariandyni, 
a  portion  of  whom,  near  the  city,  they  brought  into  subjection,  and  treated  as  he- 
lots. It  was  called  Pontieat  or  tn  PorUo,  for  distinction'  sake  from  other  cities 
named  Heraclea,  and  scattered  over  the  ancient  world.  It  became  a  very  flour- 
ishing and  powerful  commercial  city,  and  acquired  possession  of  all  the  coast 
from  the  Sangarius  to  the  Parthenius.  Heraclea  attained  its  greatest  prosperity 
under  a  tyrant  named  Diooysius,  who  proved  an  excellent  mler.  The  Heracle- 
ots,  after  remaining  eighty-four  years  under  kingly  authority,  passed  successively 
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under  the  dominion  of  Mithradates  and  Rome.  It  is  now  a  amall  place,  named 
Erekli.  Near  Heradea,  on  a  peninsula  termed  the  Achemsian,  was  a  celebrated 
cave,  where  Hercules  was  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  to  the  light  of  day. 

In  the  interior  of  Bithynia  we  may  name,  1.  Bilkyniumt  near  the  Sangarxns, 
and  in  a  district  named  SaUmet  celebrated  for  its  excellent  pastures,  and  a  cheese 
much  esteemed  at  Rome.  It  changed  its  name  subsequently  to  Claudiopoiis, 
and  increased  greatly  under  Hadrian,  being  the  birth-place  of  his  favorite  An- 
Unous.  Under  Theodosius  I.  it  became  the  capital  of  the  new  province  of  lf«* 
fionVw.  It  now  probably  answers  to  the  town  of  Gheivah.  2.  Crtuia,  to  the 
southeast,  called  also  FlanopSlis,  flourished  under  the  emperors  of  the  Fla- 
Tian  line.  Its  site  is  near  the  modem  Tertholi.  8.  Diwit  pros  Olumpon,  to  the 
northeast.  Its  site  is  probably  near  the  village  of  Dtutehe.  4.  HadrianopoiU, 
to  the  east,  now  Bali.  6.  DadaaUauif  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Gratia. 
Here  the  Emperor  Jovian  died  on  his  return  from  Syria  to  Constantinople. 
6.  Gordium,  afterward  JuUopdU,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  confines  of  Galatia, 
and  near  the  River  Sangarius.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Phrygian 
kings  Gordius  and  Midas,  and  in  its  citadel,  which  had  been  the  palace  of  Gor* 
dius,  was  preserved  the  fiunous  knot  which  Alexander  out.  It  was  a  place  of 
much  traffic,  fh)m  its  central  situation,  being  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Hel- 
lespont,  the  Euxine,  and  the  Sea  of  Cilicia.  It  continued  to  flourish,  under  the 
name  of  Juliopohs,  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  for  many  centuries. 

PAPHLAGONIA. 

I.  Paphlagonia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine^  on 
the  south  by  Galatia,  on  the  east  by  Pontus^  and  on  the  west 
by  Bithynia.  It  was  separated  from  Bithynia  by  the  River 
Parthenius,  and  from  Pontus  by  the  River  Halys.  Paphla- 
gonia is  described  by  Xenophon  as  a  country  having  very  beau- 
tiful plains  and  very  high  mountains.  It  is  traversed  by  two 
chains  of  mountains.  The  higher  and  more  southerly  of  these 
chains  is  called  Olgassys  by  Ptolemy,  now  Ulgaz  Dagh,  and 
is  a  continuation  of  the  great  mountain  chain  which  extends 
from  the  Hellespont  to  Armenia^  and  which  was  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  names  of  Ida  in  Mysia,  and  Olympus  in 
Bithynia. 

II.  The  chief  rivers  are,  1.  The  Parthenius^  already  men- 
tioned. 2.  The  Amniasj  now  Kara  Suy  a  tributary  of  the 
Halys ;  and,  3.  The  Halys,  now  Kizil  Ermak.  The  Halys 
formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  empire  of  Crcesus. 

in.  This  rough  country  had  but  few  roads ;  in  different  parts 
the  soil  varied  in  its  d^ees  of  fertility ;  in  the  north,  but  par- 
ticularly about  Sinope,  the  land  was  fruitful,  especially  in  oil ; 
ihe  interior  produced  abundance  of  wood,  red  ochre,  orpiment, 
&c.,  of  which  the  grand  mart  was  at  Sinope.  Homer  extols 
the  mules  of  Paphlagonia. 
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IV.  The  Paphlagonians  were  a  people  of  Syrian  race,  and 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans  under  the  command  of 
PylflBmenes.  Homer  says  they  came  from  the  country  of  the 
HenSti,  which  means,  most  prohAbly,  that  the  Heneti  them- 
selves were  a  Paphlagonian  people,  who  followed  Pykemenes 
to  Troy,  These  Heneti  are  said,  on  the  death  of  their  leader, 
to  have  migrated  to  Thrace,  and  afterward  to  Italy,  where  they 
settled  under  the  name  of  Veneti,  their  new  leader  being  An- 
tenor  the  Trojan.    This  story,  however,  is  extremely  doubtfuL 

V.  The  Paphlagonians  were  subdued  by  Crcesus,  and  after 
his  fall  became  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire.  Aft»r  the  death 
of  Alexander,  they  fell,  along  with  Cappadocia,  to  the  share  of 
Eumenes.  Subsequently  they  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus ;  but,  after  the  conquest  of  this  kingdom  by  the  Romans, 
they  were  allowed  for  some  time  to  have  kings  of  their  own. 
Under  the  early  Roman  emperors,  Paphlagonia  did  not  form  a 
separate  province,  but  was  united  to  Galatia  till  the  time  of 
Constantino,  who  first  erected  it  into  a  separate  province. 

Places  in  Paphlagonia. 

1.  Sesamus,  a  little  to  the  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Parthenins.  It  was 
a  Greek  colony  from  Miletua,  and  ie  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  It  was  afterward 
colonized  by  Amastris,  niece  of  Darius  Codomanus,  and  wife  of  Dionysins,  ty- 
rant of  Heraclea  Pontica,  who  gave  it  her  name.  It  was  a  handsome  town,  and 
adorned  with  squares  and  public  buildings.    The  modem  name  is  AvMuera. 

2.  CytortUf  to  the  northeast,  also  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  and  a  factoiy  of  Sinope. 
Near  it  was  Mount  Cytorus,  famed  for  its  box  wood.  The  modem  name  of  the 
mountain  is  Sagra.  The  remains  of  the  city  itself  are  found  near  the  modem 
Kidros.    Farther  on  we  come  to  CarambtM  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Kerempe. 

3.  AbonitiehoSf  a  small  town  and  harbor,  the  birth-place  of  an  impostor  named 
Alexander,  who  assumed  the  character  of  .£sculapius.  The  name  of  the  place 
was  changed,  at  his  request,  by  the  Emperor  Mareian,  to  lonopolis,  of  whidi  the 
modem  Ineboli  is  only  a  corruption.  4.  Sinope,  some  distance  to  the  east, 
founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  the  most  important  trading  pUce  on  the  Euxine. 
It  received  an  accession  of  six  hundred  colonists  from  Athens,  abont  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  the  time  of  the  retreat  of  the  tea 
thousand,  we  learn  from  Xenophon  that  it  was  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  hoMing 
many  of  the  neighboring  towns  in  its  dependence,  and  possessing  considerable 
influence  over  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia.  Among  its 
colonies  were  Ctr&sus,  Cotyora,  and  Trapezug,  all  flourishing  cities  on  the  Eux- 
ine coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  mistress,  also,  by  means  of  its  powerful  navy, 
of  the  Euxine  Sea  as  far  as  the  Cyanean  islands,  and  it  shared  with  Byzantium 
the  lucrative  fishery  of  the  pelamys,  a  kind  of  tunny.  Sinope  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  cynic  philosopher  Diogenes.  Conquered  subsequently  by  Pharaa- 
ees,  it  became  the  chief  town  and  residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus.  Here  Mith- 
radates  Eupator,  or  the  Great,  was  born,  who  greatly  embellished  and  improved 
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the  place,  by  ibrming  a  harbor  on  each  side  of  the  iathmus,  on  which  the  city 
was  situate,  erecting  naval  arsenals,  and  constracting  admirable  reservoirs  for 
the  tanny  fishery.  Sinope  was  taken  from  Mithradates  by  Lucullas,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony  was  subsequently  sent  thither  by  Caesar.  It  continued  for  a  long 
period  afterward  a  flourishing  city.  In  the  middle  ages  it  formed  part  of  the 
small  empire  of  Trebizond,  and  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Turks  about  1470.  The 
modern  name  is  Sinub. 

In  the  interior  we  may  mention,  1.  Cimiataf  at  the  foot  of  Mount  (Hgastyt, 
the  stronghold  originally  of  Mithradates  Ctistes,  tbe  first  sovereign  of  his  line, 
who  effected  the  conquest  of  Pontus.  It  was  subsequently  tbe  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict named  Cimiaiene.  S.  Sandaracurgium,  to  the  northeast,  a  great  mining 
settlement,  where  sandarach  was  obtained.  This  was  a  red  pigment,  called 
now  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  The  mines  here  were  worked  by  slaves,  who 
had  been  sold  on  account  of  crime,  tbe  process  being  a  very  unhealthy  one,  and 
great  numbers  dying  in  consequence.  3.  Pompeiop6lUf  to  the  northwest,  on 
the  River  Amnias,  and  founded  by  Pompey  the  Great.  Its  site  is  near  the 
modern  Tash-Kuftri.  The  River  Amnias  is  a  tributary  of  the  Halys,  and  is  now 
the  Kara  Su,  or  river  of  CoMtamouni.  On  its  banks  was  fought  the  great  battle 
in  which  Mithradates  Eupator  defeated  with  great  loss  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  which  decisive  victory  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Bithynia,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  4.  Castamon,  to  the  southeast  of  Pompeiopolis, 
now  Castamouni.  Near  it  was  an  extensive  plain  called  Guftaria,  6.  Gangra^ 
to  the  southeast,  near  the  Halys,  and  the  confines  of  Galatia.  It  was  a  city  of 
some  note,  and  the  royal  residence  of  Morezus,  a  Paphlagonian  prince  men- 
tioned by  Livy.  It  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  as  the  met- 
ropolitan see  of  Paphlagonia.  The  orchards  here  jmnluced  apples  much  es- 
teemed at  Rome.  The  site  of  this  place  ia  occupied  by  the  Turkish  town  of 
Kangreh.  6.  Gerrnanicopdist  to  tbe  east,  built  in  honor  of  Gennanicus,  and  sit- 
uate near  the  Halys.  7.  Andrapa,  to  the  north,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Halys.  It 
subsequently  received  the  name  of  Neoelaudioptdit. 

PONTUa 

I.  Pontus  took  its  name  from  the  sea  on  which  it  lay,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  northeast  by 
Colchis,  on  the  southeast  and  east  by  Armenia  Minor j  on  the 
south  by  Cappadociaj  and  on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia  and 
Galatia.  The  boundary  between  it  and  Colchis  was  formed 
by  the  River  Acampsis.  Ptolemy,  less  correctly,  places  this 
boundary  as  far  east  as  the  Phasis  ;  and  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  Trapezus.  The  southern  boundary  was  formed  by 
the  chain  of  Mount  Paryadres. 

n.  The  northeastern  part  of  Pontus  is  exceedingly  barren. 
The  western  part  is  very  fertile,  and  is  well  drained  by  the 
Rivers  Iris,  now  Yeshil  Ermak,  and  Thermodon,  now  Ther- 
meh,  and  affords  good  pasture  for  numerous  flocks.  Th^e  dis- 
trict of  Phananea  was  considered  the  most  fertile  part  of  Pon* 
tus,  producing  wine,  oil,  and  many  other  things.     Pontus  con- 
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tained,  also,  mines  of  salt,  iron,  and  rook  crystal ;  and  the  ooast 
exhibited  some  large  and  flourishing  Greek  oities,  having  good 
harbora,  and  carrying  on  an  extenaiye  traffic. 

n.  The  tribes  inhabiting  Pontos  were  various  and  independ- 
ent.  In  the  more  western  part  were  the  Leucospri^  or  White 
Syrians,  really  Cappadooians,  so  called  by  the  Greeks  for  dis- 
tinction' sake  from  the  swarthier  Syrians  of  tiie  south,  but  of 
the  same  origin.  The  range  of  Mount  Paryadres,  and  that  part 
of  Scydises  called  Frigidariumy  from  its  severe  cold,  were  an- 
ciently, as  now,  occupied  by  small  independent  tribes,  of  whom 
an  account  is  given  us  by  Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis. 

in.  Pontus  was  first  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom  by 
Ariobarzanes  I.,  but  does  not  make  any  figure  in  history  until 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  Mithradates  11., 
sumamed  Ctistes  (KTiarri^),  or  "  the  founder,"  greatly  enlarged 
and  strengthened  it  It  attained  its  greatest  prosperity  under 
Mithradates  VI.,  sumamed  Eupator,  or  the  Great,  who  was 
overthrown  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  63.  The  Romans  reward- 
ed Pharnaces  H.,  the  son  of  Mithradates,  who  had  been  treach- 
erous to  his  father,  with  the  kingdom  of  Bospc^us ;  but  (m  his 
attempting  to  regain  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Pontus  during 
the  civil  wars  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  he  was  defeated  by 
the  latter,  B.C.  47,  and  eooa  after  slain.  Phamaoes  lefl  a  son, 
Darius,  who  was  made  King  of  Pontus  by  Antony,  B.C.  39,  bat 
Was  soon  deposed,  and  Polemo  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Po- 
lemo  was  subsequently  killed  in  an  expedition,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  widow  Pythodoris. 

rV.  Pontus  became  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  was  subsequently  divided  into  three  districts,  called  respect- 
ively PofUus  GalattcuSj  CappadocicuSj  and  Polemoniacus.  In 
the  time  of  Constantino  another  division  was  made ;  the  west- 
ern part,  which  included  Pontus  Galaticus  and  CappadocicuSj 
being  called  Helenopontus,  after  Constantino's  mother,  while 
the  eastern  part  preserved  its  name  of  Polemoniacus. 

Places  in  Pontus. 

ArTBR  croesing  the  Halys,  we  enter  on  what  Herodotus  calls  the  district  of 
Pteria^  and  in  which  a  great  but  undecisive  battle  was  fought  between  CroBsos 
and  Cyrus.  Herodotus  describes  this  as  the  best  and  most  important  part  of 
the  LeucO'Syrian  territory,  and  Strabo  mentions  it  under  the  names  of  Gadiloi^ 
Ui*  and  Saramene.  It  was  a  rich  champaign  country,  and  contained  a  breed  of 
sheep  with  remarkably  fine  fleeces,  accustomed  to  be  protected  with  skins. 
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AdvaneiDg  along  the  coast  fhnn  the  mouth  of  the  Halys,  we  come  to,  1.  Amt^ 
9U$j  a  Milesian  colony,  afterward  strengthened  hy  one  from  Athens.  It  was 
eventually  under  the  kings  of  Pontus,  and  was  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  Mithradates  Eapator,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Lueullus.  Under  Augne- 
ius  it  became  a  free  cityi  and  is  now  Samsun,  a  town  of  considerable  trade.  It 
lay  twenty  stadia  to  the  west  of  the  river  and  town  of  Lyeastua.  3.  Htracthim^ 
a  port  and  promontory  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Irit.  The  headland,  on 
which  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  is  now  Cape  Themuh,  Leaving  this,  we  come 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tktrmbdcny  now  Thirmeh,  This  river  is  celebrated  in  poetiy 
as  the  labled  seat  of  the  Amazons,  who  are  said  at  one  time  to  have  occupied 
(iie  adjacent  plains  of  ThemUeyra.  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  calls  this  plain  the 
Dfleantian,  from  a  leader  named  Dcsas,  and  also  states  that  the  Amazons  were 
divided  into  three  separate  cantons,  all,  however,  under  one  queen.  Straho  de- 
•cribes  the  plain  of  Themiscjrra  as  a  most  rich  and  beautiful  district,  ever  ver> 
dant,  and  able  to  supply  food  for  innumerable  herds  of  oxen  and  horses.  3.  Tfte- 
mMcyra,  a  Greek  city  on  the  Thermodon,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  plain  just  men- 
tioned, and  remarkable  for  the  vigor  with  which  it  defended  itself  against  Ln- 
cuHus.  The  townsmen  sent  bears,  and  other  wild  beasts,  and  even  swarms  of 
bees  against  the  workmen  who  were  undermining  their  walls.  4.  (En«,  to  the 
east,  on  the  coast,  and  a  place  of  some  consequence  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  ie 
now  XJmeh.  6.  Fclemxmiumj  to  the  southeast,  named  after  Polemo,  king  of  that 
part  of  Pontus  called  firom  him  PoUmomaeus.  It  is  not  named  ^  Strabo,  and 
therefore  probably  was  founded  after  his  time.  It  was  a  place  of  importance. 
The  headland  Jofdntum,  in  the  vicinity,  is  now  Cape  Jatimny  and  took  its  an- 
cient name  from  the  ship  Argo*s  having  anchored  near  it.  The  whole  coast, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Thermodon  as  far  as  this  promontory,  was  once  inhab- 
ited by  the  Chalybest  a  bartiarous  people,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  great 
iron  mines  and  forges  which  existed  in  their  country.  Hamilton  found  some 
traces  of  the  working  of  iron  still  existing  in  this  quarter.  Strabo  states  that 
the  Chalybes  had,  in  his  time,  changed  their  name  to  that  of  Ckaldai.  East  of 
the  Chal3rbes  were  the  Tibarenif  possessing  numerous  flocks  and  herds ;  and  to 
the  east  of  these  the  Jtfb^ynaci,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  their  dwelling  in. 
small  wooden  turrets  named  fiSovvot.  They  were  a  wild  and  robber  race.  Xen- 
ophon  gives  an  account  of  them  in  his  Anabasis. 

6.  CotydrA,  a  colony  of  Sinope,  and  a  place  of  note  as  descritted  by  Xenophon. 
It  ftimished  supplies  to  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  who  were  quartered  in  its  vi- 
cinity. In  Arrian*s  time  it  was  little  more  than  a  viUage,  the  population  havmg 
been  removed  to  the  more  modern  Phamacta.  Its  site  answers  to  that  of  Bu- 
tuk-KaU.  7.  Phamaeiay  to  the  east,  founded  by  Phamaces,  grandlhther  of  Mith- 
radates Eupator,  on  the  site  of  a  Greek  settlement  named  Chasr&dtt.  It  is  er- 
roneously confounded  by  Arrian  with  Cer&fut^  which  lay  farther  to  the  east.  The 
mistake  probably  arose  from  confounding  the  ancient  names  Ceratus  and  Cha- 
rade*. The  modem  name  of  Phamacia  is  Keresoon,  which  has  given  counte- 
nance to  the  erroneous  opinion  just  mentioned.  Phamacia  obtained  a  large 
portion  of  its  population  from  Cotyora.  8.  CerasuSf  to  ttie  east,  near  the  site 
now  called  SkeJU.  It  was  a  colony  of  Sinope.  From  this  vicinity  Lueullus  first 
brought  the  cherry-tree  into  Italy.  Hence  the  Latin  eerarus,  "  a  cherry-tree," 
and  eeroiumt  **  a  cherry ;"  unless  we  suppose  the  city  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  tree  itself  The  adjacent  hills  are  covered  with  forests,  in  which 
cherry-trees  still  grow  naturally.  9.  TrapextUf  to  the  east,  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial city,  and  a  colony  of  Sinope.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  square  fotm 
m  which  it  was  laid  out,  resembling  a  table  (rpdireCa).    Trapezus  is  celebrated 
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for  the  hospitable  reception  which  it  gave  to  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  oo  their 
retunit  this  being  the  first  Greek  colony  which  the  latter  had  reached  after  the 
battle  of  Canaxa.  The  place  was  subsequently  embelUshed  and  improved  by 
Hadrian.  The  modem  name  is  Trebizond  or  Terabezoun.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
small  Greek  empire  in  the  Middle  Ages,  under  a  branch  of  the  Comnenit  and 
which  ended  with  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Turks  in  1462.  There  are  no 
places  of  any  importance  between  Trapezus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Acampais. 
The  country  lying  inland  from  this  part  of  the  coast  was  occupied  by  several 
barbarous  tribes,  such  as,  1.  The  Drila,  the  most  warlike  people  in  this  quarter, 
according  to  Xenophon.  2.  The  Macrones,  supposed  to  be  of  Colchian  origin, 
from  their  practicing  circumcision.  3.  The  Byzerett  a  wild  and  savage  race, 
who  out  to  pieces  three  cohorts  of  Pompey's  army,  by  placing  on  their  way  a 
quantity  of  honey,  which  had  the  effect  of  intoxicating  them,  and  depriving  them 
of  the  power  of  resistance.  Xenophon  speaks  of  a  similar  effect  produced  by 
honey  on  the  Greeks  in  the  country  of  the  Golchians  near  Trapesus.  Pliny 
says  that  this  honey  was  extracted  from  the  flower  of  the  rhododendron. 

In  the  interior  of  Pontus  we  may  mention,  1.  Amuia,  on  the  JEliver  /m,  and 
the  native  place  of  Strabo,  who  has  left  us  a  minute  description  of  it.  The  site 
is  occupied  by  the  modem  Amazieh.  2.  ZeUi,  some  distance  to  the  southeast, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iris,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Gralatia.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  and  erected,  according  to  Strabo,  on  the  mound  of  Semiramis. 
It  was  at  first  apparently  a  spot  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
Anaitis,  a  deity  highly  revered  by  the  Persians,  Armenians,  and  Cappadocians. 
Zela  remained,  however,  a  small  town,  until  Pompey,  after  the  defeat  of  Mith- 
radates,  increased  its  population  and  extent,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  city. 
Zela  is  remarkable  for  the  victory  obtained  here  by  Gaesar  over  Pharaaces,  and 
which  he  expressed  in  the  laconic  sentence  "  Vent,  vidi,  vtd."  The  site  is  still 
called  ZeUh.  3.  Comdna  Pontiea,  to  the  northeast,  and  surnamed  Pontica,  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  Cappadocian  city  of  the  same  name.  It  stood  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  Iris.  Comana  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
Ma,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  Bellona  of  the  Greeks,  and  likewise  revered  with 
equal  honors  in  the  Cappadocian  town.  The  priesthood  attached  to  the  temple 
was  an  ofllce  of  the  highest  emolument  and  dignity,  and  sought  after  by  kings 
and  princes.  The  city  was  large  and  populous,  and  kept  up  a  considerable 
traffic  with  Armenia.  There  were  no  less  than  six  thousand  slaves  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  the  festivals  of  Bellona,  which  were  held  twice 
a  year,  drew  together  an  immense  concourse.  The  worship  was  a  licentious  one. 
The  remains  of  the  place  are  now  called  Komanak.  4.  Eupatoria,  at  the  confln- 
ence  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycus,  now  the  KouUhusar,  It  was  founded  by  Mithra- 
dates  Eupator,  but  was  not  yet  completed  when  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  Pon- 
tus by  the  Roman  armies.  Pompey,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country,  completed 
the  place,  and  called  it,  after  himself,  Magnopolis.  Its  remains  are  near  TchadkA. 

6.  CaMra^  to  the  south,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Paryadres,  and  once  the  favorite 
residence  of  Mithradates.  Pompey  changed  the  name  to  DiopoUt,  and  Pythodo- 
ris  subsequently  to  Sehaatt  or  Sebattapoli*.  The  site  is  uncertain.  6.  Ccaum- 
chorion,  to  the  south,  one  of  the  strongest  holds  of  Mithradates,  where  Pompey 
found  aU  the  most  precious  jewels  and  other  articles  belonging  to  that  monarch, 
together  with  his  secret  correspondence  and  papers.  7.  Neo  Casarea,  to  the  south- 
east, near  the  Lycus,  and  founded  probably  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was 
the  native  city  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  and  in  his  days  it  was  the  most  considerable  town  of  Pontus.  It  is 
.  now  Niksar,  a  town  of  some  size,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name. 
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PHRTGIA. 

I.  The  boundaries  of  Phrygia  differed  at  various  times. 
Under  the  Persian  empire  and  after  the  death  of  Alexanderi 
it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagoniay  on 
the  south  by  Lj/cia,  Pisidia,  and  Lpcaonia,  on  the  east  by 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia^  and  on  the  west  by  Lydia  and  Mysia. 
On  the  arrival  and  settlement,  however,  of  the  Gauls  in  Asia, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  northern  part  was  abstracted  by  them, 
and  thenceforth  bore  the  name  of  Galatta. 

II.  The  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  Great  and  Lesser  Phry- 
gia ;  by  the  former  is  meant  Phrygia  Proper ;  by  the  latter,  a 
part  of  Mysia,  comprising  the  territory  of  Old  Troy,  along  the 
Hellespont  and  southern  shore  of  the  Propontis,  and  which  had 
been  taken  possession  of  after  the  Trojan  war  by  the  Mysians 
and  Phrygians.  The  northern  part  of  Phrygia  Proper,  remain- 
ing  after  the  abstraction  of  Galatia,  was  called  Phrygia  Epi^ 
ctetus,  or  the  '^  acquired,"  a  name  given  to  it  when  it  was  an- 
nexed by  the  Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus ;  and  the 
southern  part,  which  bordered  on  Mount  Taurus,  was  called, 
from  this  circumstance,  Phrygia  Paroreios.  In  the  fourth 
century,  the  Romans  divided  Phrygia  into  two  provinces,  Phry^ 
gia  Salutaris  and  Phrygia  Pacatiana;  the  former  comprising 
the  eastern,  and  the  latter  the  western  part  of  the  ancient  prov- 
ince. 

III.  Phrygia  is  a  high  table-land,  supported  on  the  south  by 
Mount  Taurus,  and  on  the  north  by  the  .high  range  of  mount- 
ains running  from  west  to  east,  under  the  ancient  name  of 
Olympus.  The  western  and  northern  parts  are  very  fertile ; 
but  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  are  covered  with  salt 
marshes,  rivers,  and  lakes,  which  have  no  visible  outlet.  Of 
these  salt  lakes  the  most  curious  is  the  one  called  Tatta  by 
Strabo,  now  Tuzla^  which  is  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  sup- 
plies a  vast  tract  of  country  with  salt.  An  account  of  this  lake 
will  be  given  under  the  head  of  Lycaonia. 

IV.  The  Phrygians  appear  to  have  been  of  Thracian  origin, 
and  are  said  by  some  to  have  crossed  over  into  Asia  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Of  the  early  history  of  Phrygia 
we  know  scarcely  any  thing.  There  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  kingdom  of  considerable  power  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  under  the  Midian  or  Gordian  dynasty.    Strabo  saysi 
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tiiat  the  palaces  of  Gordius  and  Midas  were  near  the  River 
Sangarius,  the  neighborhood  of  whioh  was  prohably  the  central 
part  of  the  dominions  of  these  sovereigns.  The  Phrygians  wer^ 
oonqoered  by  CrcesuSy  and  sabseqoently  by  the  Persians.  Qa 
the  division  of  Alexander's  dominions^  Phrygia  first  came  intQ 
the  bands  of  Antigonus,  and  afterward  formed  part  of  the  dc^ 
minionB  of  the  Seleucidse.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  th^ 
Great,  it  was  given  to  Enmenes,  king  of  Pergamns,  and  on  the 
death  of  Attains,  B.C.  133,  it  came  by  his  beqnest  into  tiie 
bands  of  the  Romans,  together  with  the  other  domiyiionft  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamos. 

Places  in  Phrygia  EpicTirus. 

1.  Azam,  near  the  soaroe  of  the  Rhyndacus,  not  often  mentioned  by  the  aii- 
eient  writen,  but  which  must  have  been  a  place  of  oonaiderable  irapoitanes 
firom  the  description  of  its  rains  givjcn  by  Keppel,  who  says  that  the  modem 
viUage  of  Tjaudare  Ht$tar  is  built  entively  out  of  them.  2.  Cadi,  to  the  soatli- 
west,  now  Kedous,  a  town  celebrated  for  its  scammony.  To  the  west  of  it  was 
Mount  Dindymine,  now  Morad  Dagh,  and  anciently  sacred  to  Cybele,  like  Momil 
JOMpmu,  near  Pestmui  in  Galatia.  8.  CoCyeum,  to  the  northeast  of  Axaoi,  us 
the  River  H^ymbrius,  and,  according  to  some,  the  hizth-ftlace  of  .£8op.  It  is 
now  JCtt/ays,  and  still  a  considerable  place.  4.  Dorylaum,  to  the  northeast,  also 
on  the  Thymbrius,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  its  union  with  the  Sangarius. 
It  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  Byzantine  historians.  There  were  wann  springs 
ID  its  neifi^iborhood.  It  corresponds,  according  to  LeakCi  to  the  modem  £«b»- 
SkekTf  which  is  celebrated  for  its  natural  hot  baths.  5.  Mid<mm,  to  the  northr 
east,  and  deriving  its  name  from  Midas,  an  appellation  so  common  to  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Phrygia,  of  whom  it  was  probably  once  the  residence.  6.  Naco^ 
lEo,  southeast  of  Ootyttum,  a  place  of  importance  under  the  eastern  emperors, 
and  often  mentioned  by  later  writers.  The  usurper  Procofiius  was  defeated 
here  by  Yalens. 

Places  ii»  CErrxRAL  and  Southern  Phrygia. 

1.  Syrm&dat  to  the  southeast  of  Cotysum,  and  the  most  considerable  town  of 
this  part  of  Phrygia,  being^a  covtMlut  >Mn4iet»  fiir  all  the  somoading  plaoesk 
U  was  sitaate  at  the  end  of  a  plain  sixty  stadia  long,  planted  with  olives,  an4 
was  a  city  of  extensive  traffic  and  commerce,  as  it  lay  on  the  road  from  Apamea 
Cibotus  to  G^alatia,  and  also  on  the  way,  or  neariy  so,  from  Apamea  to  Iconium 
and  Cilioia.  Its  eite  is  ancertain,  but  probably,  as  Hamilton  tfaiaks,  at  the  mod* 
em  SuTtMnth,  3.  Doetmsa  or  Docmaumt  to  the  north,  at  the  upper  extremi^ 
of  the  plain  in  which  Synnada  stood.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  marble,  of  a  Ugfal 
color,  interspersed  with  blood-red  spots  and  veins,  fabled  to  have  come  from  the 
Mood  of  Atys.  This  marble  was  called  by  the  people  of  the  comilry  DedmUk 
a  DodnuMM^  but  by  the  Romans  the  ■Syimadie,  from  the  a^aoent  and  vuatp 
important  city  of  Synnada  It  was  highly  prized  by  the  Romans,  especially  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  quarries  are  placed  by  Leake  on  the  road  from 
Khoaru'khan  to  Bulwttdun.  3.  7jp<ti«,  a  short  distance  to  the  southeast  of  Sjn- 
nada,  ceiebiated  for  the  great  battle  fought  ia  its  plains  by  Antigonus  and 
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mm  Demeliin  ag«iMl  the  ceaitoed  ianu  of  OMmdar,  hpAauKibm,  9M* 
emy,  and  Seleaeaa.  R  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Antigooiie,  who  loet  hie  life  and 
all  hie  conqaeete.  4.  Mdtue  or  J(Mil<e«,  to  the  eoethweet,  a  amall  place,  but 
nndered  meMoroMe  Igr  Aleibiadee  haTing  beeo  intened*  there.  A  etatoe  of 
Parian  marble  wee  afterwani  ]riaoed  on  hie  tonb  by  order  of  Hadrian,  and  n 
yearly  eacriiee  of  an  ox  oflered  to  bis  shade.  This  plaoe  ie  probably  the  eama 
withPtoieDiy*sJiriltlflr».  euiyyMiii#,totbeeoiitbeeet,new£iaiffiMie».  6.  PAi- 
hmtimmf  to  the  aontheaat,  in  Phiygia  Paroreioe,  often  mentiotted  by  the  By-* 
famine  hietoriane  in  the  vara  of  the  Gfeek  emperors  with  the  aukane  of  Ioo» 
Binm.  It  was  aitnate  near  the  modem  Bgwtu  6.  Laoiitim  CcmhuHti  (canuc^* 
Kavfiivfi)f  to  the  southeast,  and  so  sumamed  from  the  Yolcanie  natore  of  the 
district  in  which  it  was  situated.  It  is  now  Laiik,  and  famed  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  carpets. 

Returning  to  the  moie  central  part  of  Phrygia,  we  come  to»  1.  PeUa^  on  or 
near  the  River  Orgtu,  to  the  west  of  the  Glaucust  and  giving  the  name  of  Pd" 
ienu*  Campus  to  the  plain  in  which  it  was  situate.  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis, 
describes  it  as  a  well-inhabited  city.  8.  Eumema,  to  the  eouth,  near  the  juno- 
tion  of  the  OUmau  and  Orga*,  and  founded  by  Enmenee,  king  of  Pergamee.  Re 
remains  are  at  AshlUi.  3.  Apamia  CibotiUt  to  the  south,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Glaucus  and  Maeander.  It  was  founded  by  Antiochus  Soter,  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  place  named  Cibotus^  and  was  called  by  him  Apamia,  in  honor  of  his 
mother  Apama,  daughter  of  Artabanos,  and  espoused  to  Seleucos  Nieator.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  Celene  were  removed  to  this  new  city,  which 
soon  became  a  place  of  importance,  from  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, the  abundance  and  beauty  of  the  rivers  which  flowed  around  it,  and,  above 
an,  its  situation  on  the  great  road  to  Cappadocia  and  the  Euphrates,  so  that, 
when  Strabo  wrote,  its  traffic  yielded  only  to  that  of  Ephesus,  and  it  was  the 
largest  town  of  Phr3rgia.  It  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  but  still  continued  a  yery  flourishing  city  for  a  long  period  subse- 
quently. Its  ruins  are  at  the  modem  town  of  Deenare.  4.  Ctlitnet,  a  little  to 
the  southeast,  at  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas,  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander.  It 
was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  scene  of  the  contest  between  Apollo  and  the 
satyr  Marsyas,  and  the  skin  of  the  latter  was  said  to  have  been  hung  up  in  the 
cave  whence  the  river  flowed.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  ofCelenn 
were  removed  by  Antiochus  Soter  to  his  new  city  of  Apamea,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  former  became  a  place  of  small  importance.  The  citadel  of  Celiena 
was  built  on  a  precipitous  height,  and  was  of  great  strength,  but  surrendered  to 
Alexander. 

6.  ColosttBf  to  the  southwest,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maeander,  and  mentioned 
by  both  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  as  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  however,  at  a  later  day,  call  it  only  a  small  place.  It  carried  on,  how- 
ever, even  in  Strabo*s  time,  a  very  lucrative  wool  trade.  At  Colossae  there  was 
formed  a  Christian  church,  to  which  St.  Paul,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
visited  the  place  himself,  wrote  an  epistle.  Colossae  suflfbred  severely  from  aa 
earthquake  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  from  which  it  never  fully  re- 
covered ;  and,  under  the  Byvintine  emperora,  being  now  in  a  niinons  state,  it 
made  way  for  a  more  modem  town  named  Chona,  built  only  a  abort  distance 
from  it.  This  latter  place  is  chiefly  known  to  us  from  the  account  of  Nicetas, 
the  Byzantine  annalist,  who  was  born  here,  whence  his  surname  of  Choniatei. 
Some  remains  of  Colossae  and  Chonae  are  to  be  seen  near  each  other,  at  the 
Tillage  of  Khonas.  6.  Hierapolit,  to  the  west,  near  the  River  Lycus,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  warm  springs.    The  watera  of  this  place  were  also  remarkable 
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for  their  petr^ng  properties,  and  were  likewiee  extremely  wefiil  in  tawmg 
the  parposes  of  the  dyer.  The  mine  of  HierapoliB  are  conspicaoae  on  the  site 
called  Pamhmtk  KaieMti.  7.  Latdleea  ad  Lyetm^  to  the  south,  and  so  called  ftom 
its  proximity  to  the  Rirer  Lycos.  PUoy  says  it  was  originally  named  i>iofpo2tf , 
and  afterward  KhooM ;  and,  according  to  Stephanos,  its  name  was  changed  to 
Laodieea  in  honor  of  Laodice,  the  wife  of  Antiochos  n.  There  was  a  Christian 
chorch  at  Laodieea  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Strabo  says  that  this  place  was 
celebrated  for  the  sheep  which  fed  in  the  plains  around  it,  and  that  their  wool 
was  considered  superior  to  that  of  Miletus.  The  roins  of  Laodieea,  whidi  are 
considerable,  are  seen  a  litUe  below  Ihm»U^  on  the  site  called  BmH  Hitsar^  and 
sometimes  iMdik. 

GALATIA 

I.  Oaldtia  originally  formed  part  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadooia, 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  GcUdtm  or  Gauls,  who  had  mi- 
grated hither  from  Europe.  It  was  likewise  called  GaUo^ 
OrcBciaj  from  the  intermixture  of  the  customs  and  languages 
of  the  Gauls  and  Greeks  in  this  province. 

n.  Galatia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Paphlagonia  and 
part  of  Bithyniaj  on  the  east  by  PontuSj  on  the  south  by  Phrsf* 
gia  and  Cappadocta,  and  on  the  west  by  Phrygia  and  part  of 

Bithynia. 

III.  The  first  horde  of  Gauls  that  appeared  in  Asia  (B.C.  279)  fonned  part 
of  the  army  with  which  Breonos  invaded  Greece.  In  consequence  of  some  dis- 
sensions in  his  army,  a  considerable  number  of  his  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Leonorius  and  Lutarius,  leA  their  countiymen  and  marched  into  Thrace ; 
thence  they  proceeded  to  Byzantium,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia  at  the  inyita- 
tion  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  their  assistance 
against  his  brother  Zipcetes.  With  their  aid  Nicomedes  was  Buccessful,  but  his 
allies  now  became  his  masters,  and  he  as  well  as  the  other  monarchs  of  Asia 
Minor  to  the  west  of  Mount  Taurus  were  exposed  for  many  years  to  the  rava- 
ges  of  these  barbarians,  and  obliged  to  purchase  safety  by  the  payment  of  tribute. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  countrymeu,  fresh  hordes  passed  over  into 
Asia,  and  their  number  became  so  great,  that,  as  Justin  informs  us,  the  whole 
country  swarmed  with  them,  and  no  Eastern  monarch  carried  on  war  without 
a  mercenary  army  of  Gauls. 

IV.  The  first  check  they  received  was  from  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  (B.C.  239),  and  compelled  them  to  settle  per- 
manently in  that  part  of  Asia  which  was  afterward  called  Golatia.  Though 
Attalus,  however,  reduced  their  power,  they  still  continued  independent,  and 
gave  Antiochus  great  assistance  in  his  contest  with  the  Romans.  Having  thus 
incnrred  the  enmity  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  consul  Manlius  was  sent  against 
them  B.C.  189,  and  completely  defeated  them,  so  that  from  this  time  they  were 
in  reality  subject  to  Rome,  though  allowed  to  retain  their  own  native  princes. 

y.  According  to  Strabo,  Galatia  was  inhabited  by  three  tribes  of  Gauls,  the 
TVocfiis,  the  TectosageSf  and  the  Tolutoboii.  Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into 
four  parts,  and  each  part  was  governed  by  a  tetrarch,  who  appointed  a  judge 
and  an  inspector  of  the  army.  The  power  of  these  twelve  tetrarchs  was  limited 
by  a  senate  of  three  hundred,  who  assembled  at  a  place  called  Drynttmettun,  aod 
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^o  took  cognizance  of  aO  coital  caaes.    All  other  olfeiieea  were  left  to  the 
jarisdiction  of  the  tetrarcha  and  judges. 

VI.  Subaeqniently,  however,  during  the  times  of  the  first  Mithradatic  war, 
there  were  only  three  tetrarcbs,  to  whom  the  Romans,  ont  of  policy,  paid  the 
courtesy  of  princely  dignity.  Soon  after,  the  three  tetrarcha  dwindled  into  two 
ehiefii,  and  finally  into  one.  This  last  change  was  made  by  the  Romans  in  favor 
of  Deiotaras,  who  had  rendered  their  arms  essential  service  against  Mithradates. 
He  became  sole  master  of  Galatia,  and  received  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pen* 
tos  with  the  royal  title.  On  his  death,  part  of  hia  principality  was  annexed  to 
Paphlagonia  and  Pontus  under  Polemo,  and  part  to  the  dominions  of  Amyntas, 
chief  of  Lycaonia.  On  the  demise  of  the  latter,  the  whole  of  Galatia  bcicame  i| 
Roman  province. 

VII.  In  the  time  of  Theodosins  the  Great,  Galatia  was  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces, Galatia  Prima  and  Galaiia  Seeunda.  Ancyra  was  the  capital  of  the  for- 
mer, Pessinus  of  the  latter.  Though  intermixed  with  Greeks,  the  Galatians 
retained  throughout  their  original  tongue,  since  we  are  assured  by  St.  Jerome 
that  in  his  day  they  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Treviri  of  Gaul.  Galatia 
was,  generally  speaking,  a  fruitful  and  well-^peopled  country. 

Places  in  Galatia. 

Thk  TolistoboH  occupied  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country.  Among  them 
we  find,  1.  Pesthau,  their  chief  city,  on  the  confines  of  Bithynia,  and  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  River  Sangariu$.  This  place  was  one  of  great  trade,  and  was 
also  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Rhea  or  Cybele.  The 
statue  of  the  goddess,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  great  stone,  was  con* 
veyed  to  Rome,  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  in  obedience  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  Above  the  town  rose  Mount  DindymnM,  whence 
the  goddess  was  sumamed  Dindymine.  The  worship  of  Cybele  was  still  ob- 
served in  Pessinus  after  its  occupation  by  the  Grauls.  The  Phrygian  name  of 
the  goddess  was  AgdisHs,  an  appellation  given  also  to  Mount  Dindymus.  The 
remains  of  Pessinus  are  to  be  seen  at  BalaMMsar.  2.  German  to  the  southwest, 
called  by  Ptolemy  a  Roman,  colony,  and  supposed  from  its  coins  to  have  been 
established  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  and  hia  aona.  It  took,  at  a  later  period,  the 
name  of  MynangUi,  The  modem  Yerma  evidently  represents  it.  3.  Armih 
rittm,  to  the  east,  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Saracens.    The  site  is  still  called  Amoria, 

The  Ttetoiiget  were  settled  to  the  northeast  of  the  ToUtUhcn.  Among  them 
we  may  mention,  1.  iincyro,  their  capital,  and  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
city  in  the  whole  province.  Tradition  made  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Midas, 
who  was  said  to  have  named  the  place  from  an  anchor  (iyjcvpa)  which  he  fonnd 
on  the  site,  and  whioh  was  exhibited,  as  Pausanias  relates,  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.  This  city  was  greatly  improved  and  embellished  by  Augustus ;  and 
under  Nero  it  was  st]ied  the  metropolis  of  Galatia.  Its  situation  was  extremely 
well  adapted  for  inland  trade,  and  it  became  a  kind  of  staple  place  fi>r  the  com- 
modities of  the  east  Here  was  found,  in  modem  times,  the  fiimoas  inscriptioD, 
called  Marmor  iincyramim,  on  a  temple  erected  to  Augustus,  giving  a  history 
of  his  several  acts  and  public  merits.  Ancyra  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  An^ 
gourit  add  by  Europeans  Angora,  and  is  the  place  whence  the  celebrated  shawls 
and  hosiery  made  of  goat's  hair  were  originally  brooght.  Near  this  place  Baja- 
zet  was  conquered  and  made  prisoner  by  Tamerlane.  3.  CorheuB,  to  the  south- 
east, the  residence  of  Saeondarius,  son-in-law  of  Deiotams,  and  father  of  Caa- 
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tor,  who  aooneed  ^e  fintmer  betdte  Owbk  tf  piottiBg  agaiast  Mb 
Bwers  to  the  modern  Corbega. 

The  Trotmi  were  aetiled  in  the  eanteiB  put  of  CMntia,  Mwaid  PoBtas  and 
Cappadocia.  Their  terntety  formed  the  heat  and  meet  prodactiTe  of  any  tloa 
had  ftUen  to  the  Galatian  tribee.  The  only  place  worth  mentioBBig  anMMig 
them  ia  Tapium  or  TevMt  their  cipiral  it  waa  a  city  of  ooneideraUe  tmfle, 
and  waa  oelebrated  for  a  bionae  atatoe  of  Jnpiter,  ef  oofeeaai  aiae,  pineed  in  a 
aacred  grove  haring  the  ri^t  of  an  asyhun.  The  poaition  of  Thviam  ia  an  im« 
poTtast  point  la  the  geography  of  Aain  Minora  from  the  namiber  of  roalee  wliich 
branched  off  from  it.  The  aite  of  thia  place  aaawaia»  not»  aa  la  ceiaaionly  aB|»- 
poaed*  to  the  modem  Ttkorwmt  hot  lather,  aa  Hamikea  thinks^  to  Boghmt  KmL 

FIBIBIA. 

I.  Pisidia  was  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  Pkrpgia^ 
on  the  east  by  Isauria^  on  the  south  by  Pamphylia.  It  was  a 
moontainoiis  eoimtry,  Honning  part  of  the  obain  of  Tavras,  ia 
which  the  PisidiBns  maintained  their  indepettdenee,  not  only 
under  the  Persian  empire,  but  also  under  the  Syrian  kings,  and 
even  the  Roman  sway.  The  Romans  were  never  able  to  sub- 
due them,  though  they  obtained  possession  of  some  of  Iheir 
townsi  as,  fcnr  instanooi  of  Antiochia^  where  a  Romm  colony 
possessmg  the  Jus  Italioum  was  founded.  In  the  time  of  Stra* 
bo,  the  Pisidians  were  governed  by  petty  chiefs,  and  principally 
supported  themselves  by  plundering  their  neighbors. 

II.  We  know  vary  littie  of  the  physical  geograj^y  of  Pisidia> 
or  the  situation  of  its  towns.  The  most  singular  features  in 
this  country  are,  according  to  Fellows,  the  mountains  of  volcan- 
ic dust,  which  he  saw  at  ten  miles'  distance^  looking  as  if  they 
were  smoking ;  this  appearance  being  caused  by  the  sand,  whioh^ 
with  very  little  wind,  is  blown  into  clouds,  and  carried  into  the 
air  and  along  the  valleys.  The  whole  of  this  sand  or  dust  is 
tufii,  the  dust  o{  the  pumice  stoncy  a  volcanio  piodoction. 

P14ACB8  in  PisiniA. 

1.  TermcMtit,  a  finrtreaa  at  the  eatraaoe  of  ttie  deilealeadiag  ftam  Fiaidia  iaio 
PaoD^hylia,  aad  from  ita  oomaiyaiting  aitnatioD  a  place  of  great  importanoe. 
a.  CreOpdUi,  to  the  aorth,  idoae  to  the  paaaea  leading  iato  Pamphylia.  The 
remaiaa  are  prohably  thoae  near  BuuML  8.  Sot^fBUg,  to  the  northweat,  re* 
gaided  by  Mannert,  inoorreotly,  aa  the  aame  plaee  with  CretepoUa.  It  ia  mea* 
tioaed  by  the  B^fnntine  hiatoriaaa,  aad,  aeoording  to  Nioetae,  waa  taken  from 
the  Tttika  by  Joha  Comnenaa,  but  retakea  by  them.  Ita  aite  appearato  be  that 
ealled  at  the  preaent  day  8mum.  4.  Sagt^oinu,  to  the  aoith»  apoken  of  by  Ar- 
tiaa,  and  afterward  by  Livy,  aa  a  large  and  populoiia  city.  Liyy  deaenbea  the 
a^jaeettt  territory  aa  ezoeediagly  liartile.  The  ette  ia  near  the  modem  Tilkge 
of  AgUuoun.  6.  Crtmnot  to  the  northeaat,  an  important  fortreea,  and  deemed 
impregnable  until  taken  by  the  tetrareh  Amyntaa.    It  waa  regarded  aHerward 
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1^  the  RonaiM  as  a  poet  of  such  mititazy  cooseqiMBco  that  they  eatabUahed  a 
colony  there.  It  i»  generally  supposed  that  this  town  is  represented  by  the 
modem  fort  ofKebrinaZt  occupying  a  commanding  situation  near  Lake  Egreder, 

the  ancient  Agrioteri  Locum.  6.  AfUiochia  Pisidutt  to  the  north,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  province,  a  city  of  considerable  importance,  and  interesting  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  labors  of  St.  Paul  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  under  the  auspices  probably  of  Antiochus,  from 
whom  it  derived  its  name.  The  Romans  sent  a  colony  hither,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  a  prooonsalar  government.  It  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
and  was  afterward  the  metropolitan  see  of  Pisidia.  Arundell  supposes  the  re- 
mains of  this  city  to  be  at  Yalobatch,  with  which  Hamilton  agrees.  7.  Tyri<gum, 
to  the  east,  mentioned  by  Xenophoo  in  his  Anabasis  as  the  place  where  the 
ytanger  Cyrua  stopped  three  dajs  and  reviewed  bis  troope.  Hamiltoa  identi- 
fies it  with  the  modem  Hghun. 

CAPPADOOIA. 

L  CappaddciGf  including  Lycaoma  imd  Isauria^  was  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Pontusy  Galatia,  and  Phrygia  Paroreias^ 
on  the  south  by  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus,  dividing  it  from 
Cilicia  and  Pamphyliay  on  the  west  by  Pisidia  and  Phrygia, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  separating  it  from  Armenia 
Minor. 

n.  Cappadooia  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  great  ranges 
of  mountainsi  besides  being  intersected  by  others  of  as  great 
elevation  as  any  in  the  peninsula.  Henee  its  mineral  produc- 
tions were  various  and  abundant,  and  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
country.  It  had,  however,  but  little  wood,  almost  the  only 
timber  district  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Argseus. 
The  tribute  which  Cappadocia  paid  to  the  Persian  monarch 
consisted  chiefly  of  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  the  high  table- 
lands of  this  country  forming  admirable  pasture  land. 

lU.  The  Cappadocians  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
Syrian  race — at  least  the  Persians  considered  them  as  such, 
from  the  resemblance  of  their  language,  customs,  and  religion ; 
and  they  called  them  by  an  appellation  which  the  Greeks  ex- 
pressed by  that  oiXevnoovpoi  {Leucosyri),  or  "White  Syrians," 
because  they  found  that  they  possessed  a  fairer  complexion  than 
their  swarthy  brethren  of  the  south.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other 
hand,  called  them  Kairtrodoffe^  (Cappaddces)  or  Cappadocians, 
from  the  River  Cappadox,  as  is  thought,  now  the  Kissiihissar, 
a  branch  of  the  Halys. 

IV.  The  condition  of  Cappadocia  before  the  period  of  the 
Persian  rule  is  uncertain.  Even  after  the  Persian  conquest 
the  government  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  native  princes. 
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The  Romans,  when  they  became  masters  of  it,  incorporated 
with  their  province  of  Cappadocia  the  adjacent  district  of  Ar- 
menia Minor. 

V.  The  Cappadocians  were  noted  for  their  vicious  and  nn- 
prmcipled  character,  and  they  were  one  of  the  three  bad  Kap* 
paSy  or  names  beginning  vdth  the  letter  E  (the  Roman  C),  the 
Cretans  and  Cilicians  being  the  other  two.  ■  The  whole  nation, 
too,  might  be  said  to  be  addicted  to  servitude ;  for  when  they 
were  offered  a  free  constitution  by  the  Romans,  they  declined 
the  favor,  and  preferred  receiving  a  master  from  the  hands  of 
their  allies. 

We  will  first  enumerate  the  most  important  places  in  Cap- 
padocia Proper,  and  then  give  a  separate  account  of  Lyoacmia 
andlsauria. 

Places  in  Cappadocia  Proper. 

In  the  pnefectare  oi  Morimhuj  in  the  northwestem  section  of  the  conntiyy 
we  have,  1.  Partuustu,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  a  place  of  some  con- 
sequence, and  at  a  later  period  a  bishop's  see.  The  mountain  is  now  called 
PoMcha  DagK  2.  Vtfuuot  to  the  southeast,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Jupiter, 
to  which  no  less  than  3000  slaves  were  attached,  and  the  high  priest  over  which 
was  next  in  rank  to  the  one  at  Comana.  8.  Nytaa^  to  the  southeast,  on  the 
Halys,  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Gregory,  brotiier  of  Basil,  and 
sumamed  Nyssenus,  from  his  long  residence  here  as  bishc^  of  its  church.  Its 
site  is  now  marked  by  the  village  of  Nirte,  4.  MocUmus,  to  the  northwest,  a 
town  of  some  size  and  note  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  who  built  it  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  fortress.    It  was  also  called,  from  this  circumstance,  Jutiimanopdit. 

The  next  Cappadocian  prefecture  bore  the  name  of  CiUeia,  and  was  situate 
to  the  southeast  of  the  fonner.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known.  In  this 
district  we  have,  1.  MazSca,  its  chief  city,  and  the  capital  likewise  of  the  whole 
province,  better  known  at  a  later  period  by  the  name  of  Casarea,  with  the  topo- 
grai^cal  adjunct  ad  Argmtm,  to  denote  its  position  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ar- 
gam.  It  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  foundation  was  even  ascribed 
to  Mesech,  son  of  Japhet.  The  situation  was  extremely  unfavorable,  vrater  be- 
ing scarce,  and  the  surrounding  country  a  diy,  sandy  plain.  Still,  however,  the 
kings  of  Cappadocia  fixed  their  residence  at  Mazaca,  in  consequence  of  its  cen- 
tral  situation  in  the  midst  of  other  and  more  fertile  districts.  Mazaca  assumed, 
in  fact,  the  appearance  of  a  laige  camp  rather  than  of  a  regular  city,  being  open 
and  unfortified.  The  royal  property,  consisting  chiefly  of  slaves,  was  kept  in 
diflferent  fortresses  throughout  the  country.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when 
Gq>padocia  became  a  Roman  province,  Mazaca  changed  its  name  to  Csesarea, 
and  appears  to  have  gradually  increased  in  size  and  consequence  under  suc- 
cessive emperors,  being  now  a  regular  and  fortified  city.  St.  Basil  was  bora 
and  educated  here,  and  presided  over  its  church  for  many  years.  The  modem 
name  of  the  place  is  Katsarieh.  Mount  Arg»us,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  is 
now  called  Arjish  Dagh,  and  belongs  to  the  range  of  Antitaurus.  Hamilton  esti- 
mates the  height  at  about  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  loftiest  peak  in 
Ihe  peninsula,  and  affords  abundant  indications  of  bavin  or  once  been  a  volcano. 
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The  emintry  aroaiid  baa  alao  a  yolcanic  eharaeter.  Sttabo's  atatement,  that 
both  the  Enzine  and  Meditenaoean  are  Tiaible  from  the  anmmit  of  Argaeos,  ia 
lutrae,  and  confuted  by  the  bare  inapeetion  of  a  map.  3.  Doeora,  a  village  near 
Caearea,  the  birth-place  of  Eunomiua,  the  Arian  heretic,  and  whither  be  waa 
banished  by  Theodoaiua. 

Another  Cappadocian  prsfectore  deaervmg  of  mention  waa  that  of  Melitent, 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  soil  was  fertile,  and  yielded  fruits 
of  every  kind,  in  this  differing  from  the  rest  of  Cappadocia.  The  chief  produce 
was  oil,  and  a  wine  called  Monarites,  which  equalled  the  best  of  Grecian  growth. 
The  only  place  deserving  of  mention  here  is  Meliiene,  originally  a  camp  or  mili- 
tary station,  but  converted  into  a  town  by  order  of  Trajan,  and  which  became 
eventually  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  Cappadocia.  Justinian  again 
enlarged  its  circuit,  and  adorned  it  with  several  buildings.  It  still  retains  traces 
of  its  former  name  under  that  of  Jfa^otto,  but  ia  in  ruins. 

The  pnefecture  of  TyanUis  lay  to  the  south  of  that  of  Cilicia,  and  bordered  on 
the  defiles  of  Taurus  and  the  passes  leading  into  Cilicia.  It  took  its  name  from 
T^ona,  the  principal  town,  and  a  place  of  considerable  repute  and  great  an- 
tiquity. Strabo  reports  that  this  city  was  built  on  what  was  called  the  cauae- 
way  of  Semiramis,  and  was  well  fortified.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
(he  place  caUed  Dana  by  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis.  Its  proximity  to  the  Cili- 
cian  pass  must  have  rendered  it  a  place  of  considerable  traffic.  Tyana  is  also 
noted  for  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  impostor  ApoUonius.  Its 
ruins  are  at  Keteh-husar.  After  Tyana  we  may  mention,  1.  CybtMtra,  to  the 
northeast,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  epistles  of  Cicero,  during  his  command 
in  Cilicia,  and  where  at  one  time  he  established  his  head-quarters.  Leake 
pbices  it  at  Kara-hiMtar ;  D*Anville,  less  correctly,  at  Bustere,  but  this  last  is  an 
error  for  Cottere.  2.  CattabaUif  to  the  northeast,  remarkable  for  a  temple  sa- 
cred to  Diana  Perasia,  the  priestesses  of  wliich  could  tread  with  naked  feet, 
unharmed,  on  burning  cinders.  The  statue  was  said  to  have  been  the  identical 
one  brought  by  Orestes  from  Tauris,  whence  the  name  of  Perasia,  "  from  be- 
yond the  sea,'*  was  thought  to  be  derived.  More  probably,  however,  Perasia  is 
merely  corrupted  from  Persia,  and  the  goddess  here  worshipped  was  the  Per- 
sian Anai'tis.  The  site  corresponds  probably  to  the  modem  Nigde.  8.  Nora  or 
NerooMius,  a  fortress  to  the  northwest  of  Tyana,  where  Eumenes  sustained  a 
long  and  difficult  siege  against  Antigonus.  The  remains  are  now  called  Nour. 
4.  Fatutinopolis,  to  the  southeast  of  Tyana,  and  distant  twelve  miles  from  that 
city.  It  was  named  from  the  Empress  Faustina,  the  consort  of  Marous  Aurelius, 
who  died  here  on  her  return  from  Syria.  Her  husband  erected  the  town  and  a 
temple  in  it  to  her  memory.  The  site  of  the  place  was  previously  occupied  by 
a  village  named  Hdlala.  5.  Podandus,  to  the  southeast,  a  village  often  men- 
tioned by  Byzantine  writera  in  connection  with  the  defiles  of  Taurus  in  its 
vicinity.  St.  Basfl  describes  it  as  the  most  miserable  place  on  earth.  It  re- 
tains the  name  of  Podend. 

The  prefecture  remaining  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  Cataonia,  consisting  chiefly 
of  deep  and  extensive  plains,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  chains  of  mountains. 
We  may  mention  in  it,  1.  Comana,  the  principal  city,  and  celebrated,  like  its 
namesake  in  Pontas,  for  the  worahip  of  Bellona.  The  population  consisted,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  soothsayers,  priests,  and  slaves,  belonging  to  the  sacred  in- 
stitution :  the  latter  amounted,  in  Strabo*s  time,  to  more  than  6000  of  both 
sexes.  These  belonged  exclusively  to  the  high  priest,  who  stood  next  in  rank 
to  the  King  of  Cappadocia,  and  was  generally  chosen  from  the  royal  family. 
The  territory  annexed  to  the  temple  was  very  oonsideraUe,  and  furnished  a 
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large  income  for  tbe  pontiff.  The  BeUona  «f  Gomloia  was  prebaUy  no  otter 
than  the  An^ia  of  tbe  PeTsiBiia  and  Armeniaiie,  and  perhape  the  Agdiatia  and 
Cybele  of  the  Phiygiana.  Gomana  raceiTBd  a  Roman  colony  under  Antooiona 
Pius,  and  peifaape  another  under  CaiacaUa.  It  is  now  reproeented  by  tlie 
Turkish  town  of  Al-Bostan,  on  the  Seihoun,  the  ancient  Saiva.  %  Cuciumf^  to 
the  southeast,  a  lon^  spot,  to  which  St.  Ckrjwmtaa  was  baaMwd  in  the  leign 
of  ArcadioB.  Mountain  passes  led  fiom  it  into  Cemmagene  and  Syria.  Tte 
site  is  still  called  Coetoii,  near  tbe  sources  of  the  GtAomi,  tbe  ancient  Pyranns; 

LYGAONtA. 

L  Lycaimti  is  first  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  ia  his  Anabasis,  who  deacribes 
it  aa  extending  eastward  from  Iconium  to  the  beginning  of  Cappadocia,  a  dia- 
tanoe  of  thirty  parasanga,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  English  miles.  It  was 
united  during  tbe  Persian  monarchy  to  the  s«tn^)y  of  Cappadocia,  which  seeraa 
the  most  natural  arrangement.  Lycaonia  is  described  by  Strabo  aa  hi^  table 
land,  deficient  in  water,  which  the  iababitanta  could  only  procure  by  digging  deep 
wells,  but  well  adapted  for  aheep. 

II.  The  most  remarkable  physical  feature  in  Lycaonia  is  that  presented  by 
the  salt  lake  in  the  north,  on  the  confines  of  Galatia,  called  by  the  ancients  TaitA 
Point,  and  now  Lake  Tuzta  or  Du»lag.  It  is  about  forty-five  English  milea 
long,  and  about  eighteen  in  ita  extreme  width.  Its  waters,  according  to  tbe 
ancients,  were  so  impregnated  with  brine,  that  if  any  substance  was  dipped 
into  the  Uke,  it  was  presently  incrusted  with  a  thick  coat  of  aalt ;  and  eyen 
birds,  when  flying  near  the  surface,  had  their  wings  moistened  with  the  saline 
particles,  so  as  to  become  incapable  of  rising  into  the  air,  and  were  easily  canght. 
This  lake  still  furnishes  all  the  surrounding  countiy  with  salt.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  is  said  to  be  greater  than  that  of  tbe  Dead  Sea. 

III.  The  northern  part  of  Lycaonia  was  united,  at  what  time  is  uncertain, 
to  Galatia ,  but  tbe  southern  part  was  governed,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  by  an 
independent  prince  of  tbe  name  of  Antipater,  who  resided  in  Derbe.  Antipater, 
however,  being  afterward  conquered  by  Amyntas,  king  of  Galatia,  the  whole  of 
Lycaonia  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Galatians.  At  the  death  of  Amyntas,  B.C. 
26,  Lycaonia,  together  with  Galatia,  became  a  Roman  provinee.  In  the  time 
of  Pliny  it  formed  a  separate  tetrarohy,  which  contained  fourteen  towns. 

Places  in  Lycaonia. 

1.  Icdnmrn,  the  most  considerable  city  in  Lycaonia.  Str^x>  describes  it  as  a 
small  but  well-inhabited  place,  situate  in  a  more  fertile  tract  of  country  than 
the  northern  part  of  Lycaonia.  Mythological  writers  asserted  that  the  name 
of  this  city  was  derived  from  the  image  {Akuiv)  of  tbe  Gorgon,  brought  thither 
by  Perseus.  The  most  interesting  circumstances,  however,  connected  with 
tbe  history  of  Iconium,  are  those  which  relate  to  St.  Paul's  preaching  there,  to- 
ward the  commencement  of  his  apostolical  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  In  Pliny's 
time,  Iconium  had  become  a  more  considerable  town  than  when  Strabo  wrote. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  place,  but  it 
bad  been  wrested  from  them  first  by  the  Saracens,  and  afterward  by  the  Turka^ 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  an  empire,  the  sovereigns  of  which  took  the  title  of 
sultans  of  Iconium.  The  modem  name  of  the  place  is  Konieh,  and  it  is  still  a 
large  and  populous  town.  Near  Iconium  was  the  Lake  TrogitiMt  nc|v,  according 
to  Hamilton,  the  Lake  of  SogkU,  or  Stidi  Sehihr,  2.  Soatra  or  SahtUra,  to  tbe 
northeast,  and  where,  according  to  Strabo,  water  was  so  scarce  as  to  be  an  article 
ibr  sale.    On  the  neighboring  downs  were  numerous  wild  eases.    3.  Derbe,  to 
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the  southeast  of  Iconinin,  the  resideDce  and  capital  of  Antipater.  It  was  called 
hy  some  Delhia,  which,  ia  the  Lyeaonian  langaage,  aignSfied  "  the  Juniper."  It 
corresponds,  according  to  Hanultoot  to  the  modem.  DivU.  4.  Ly*ira,  to  the 
northwest,  and  nearer  to  Iconium.  Both  Lystra  and  Derbe  are  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  connection  with  the  histoiy  of  St.  Paul.  The  ruins 
of  Lystra  are,  according  to  Hamilton,  at  Binbir-KilisMeh,  or  **  the  one  thousand 
churches.''  5.  Laranda,  to  the  southeast  of  Derbe,  the  birth-place  of  Nestor, 
an  epic  poet,  and  father  of  Pisander,  also  a  poet,  and  of  greater  celebrity.  It  is 
now  Larenda  or  Karaman,  the  former  name  being  in  use  among  the  Christian 
inhabitants,  the  latter  being  the  Turkish  appellation. 

ISAU&I4. 

I.  haitfULt  lying  to  the  aovtheaal  of  Lycaonia,  wbb  a  wM  and  moontahMttS 
oovintty,  and  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  m  a  part  of  Lycaonia.  The  ehanoter  of 
the  inhabitants  partook  of  the  nature  of  their  land  and  eUmale.  Tbey  deaeend' 
ed  into  the  leTel  coantiy,  and  nnraged  and  plnndered  whersTer  they  ooold  over- 
come  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Talleys,  whether  In  Cilioia,  Phiy- 
gia,  or  Pisidia.  These  marauding  habits  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  their 
neighbors  that  the  Ronuin  senate  was  obliged  at  length  to  send  a  considerable 
force  against  them,  under  the  conmiand  of  P.  Servilius,  who,  after  sereral  cam- 
paigns, and  a  laborious  and  harassing  warfare,  succeeded  in  taking  most  of 
their  fortresses,  and  in  reducing  them  to  submission.  He  obtained  a  triumph 
for  these  successes,  and  the  surname  of  Isauricus. 

II.  Subsequently  we  find  them  still  continuing  to  infest  their  neighbors,  which 
induced  Amyntas,  the  Lyeaonian  tetrarch,  to  attempt  their  extirpation.  In  this 
project,  however,  he  lost  his  life ;  and  they  continued  to  defy  the  power  of  Rome 
anew  from  the  difficult  nature  of  their  country,  and  the  celerity  of  their  move- 
ments. To  the  Greek  emperors  th^  proved  particularly  formidable,  since  whole 
armies  are  said  to  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  these  hardy  mountaineers.  Tbey 
once  had  the  honor  of  giving  an  emperor  to  the  East,  Zeno,  sumamed  the  Isaa- 
rian ;  but  the^  were  subsequently  much  reduced  by  Anastasius,  and  were  no 
bnger  fonnidable  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

Places  in  Isauria. 

1.  Isaura,  the  principal  place,  on  the  road  between  Iconium  and  Anemnrinm 
IB  CiluHa,  and  to  the  soothweat  of  the  former.  The  inhabitants,  after  a  brave 
resistance  to  the  forces  of  Perdicoa%  who  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  Mac- 
edonian governor  slain  by  them,  destroyed  theniaelves  and  all  their  property  by 
the  flames.  Being  subneqnently  rebuilt,  the  place  was  again  destroyed  by  P. 
Servilius.  The  Romans  having  aAer  this  ceded  the  ruined  city  to  Amyntaa, 
the  latter  bnilt  a  new  Isaura  near  the  old  town,  and  out  of  its  mins.  Hence 
the  distinction  whioh  the  ancient  geographers  make  between  Xnittra  Vet%s  and 
Uaura  Euereet  (e^cpciyr,  **  the  weil-fortified"),  the  latter  being  the  appellation  of 
the  new  city.  D'AnviUe  makee  Isanra  Yetus  anawer  to  the  modern  Bti^Sehehr, 
and  Isanra  Eueroes  to  Sidi  Schekr;  Hamilton,  however,  more  correctly  identi- 
fies the  ruins  of  Isanra  with  thoee  at  Ztngi  Bar.  9.  Caralia,  to  the  northwest, 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Lake  Carofifw,  afterward  Pu^gusa,  This  hike 
was  connected  with  a  smaller  one  to  the  southeast,  called  TrogUU,  Caralia 
answers  now  to  KertU,  Cramer  makes  the  Lake  Trogitis  to  be  now  that  of 
Bek  Schikr;  Hamilton,  however,  shows  that  Ktrgli  and  Bm  Schthr  both  lie  on 
^e  same  lake,  and  thai  the  Lake  Trogitis  is  now  that  of  S^hlaor  Seidi  Schekr. 
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Islands  along  ths  Coast  op  Asia  Minor. 

(A.)      ISLAlTDt    IN   THB    PBOPOHTIt. 

1.  Proeaitninu,  or  the  Trie  of  Stags  (Jlpoc^w^ffof,  t.  e.,  wpoKuv  v^aoc),  now  tlie 
Ide  of  MoTfiutra,  from  which  last  the  modern  name  of  the  Propontis,  *<the  Sem 
of  Mamuura,^^  ia  derived.  It  was  mach  celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries,  whidi 
aapplied  most  of  the  public  buildings  in  Cyilcus  with  their  materials,  as  also  the 
palace  of  King  Mausolns  in  Halicamassus.  The  marble  was  white,  with  black 
streaks  intermixed  There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  island,  of  which 
Aristeas,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Arimaspians,  was  a  native.  It  was  burned 
bj  a  Phcenician  fleet,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Darius,  but  afterward  rebaiH, 
and  hence  Strabo  distinguishes  between  an  old  and  a  new  Proconnesus.  The 
island  was  subsequently  conquered  by  the  people  of  Cysieas,  who  removed  thence 
the  statue  of  Dindymene.  2.  QpAtiwta,  to  the  southeast,  now  Afxia.  Cnmer'e 
map  gives  the  modem  name  as  iZoMy.  3.  Halcme^  to  the  south  of  ProconnesoSt 
and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  uEsepus.  It  is  now  Aioni,  and  has  still  the  good 
harbor  which  Scylax  aneieotly  ascribed  to  it 

(B.)     IsLAMDS    OPF    TBI    COAST    OP    MtSIA, 

L  IMBROa 

ImhroM  lay  to  the  northwest  of  the  Sig<tum  PromorUoriun,  and  is  now  Imhro. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.  The  Persians  next 
obtained' possession  of  it,  and  after  them  the  Athenians,  the  latter  of  whom  ob- 
tained from  this  island  very  excellent  light-armed  troops.  There  was  a  town, 
probably  of  the  same  name  with  the  island,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at 
a  place  called  Cattro,  '^ 

9L  LEMNO& 

I.  Lemnos  lay  to  the  southwest  of  Imbros,  and  is  now  called  Sutltmene.  This 
island  is  known  in  mythology  as  the  spot  on  which  Vulcan  fell  when  hurled  from 
heaven,  and  where  he  first  established  his  forges.  A  volcano,  njimed  Mosych- 
lus,  which  once  was  burning  here,  appeare  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable.  A 
story  is  also  recorded  of  the  women  of  Lemnos  having  murdered  all  the  male 
inhabitants,  and  of  the  ishind^s  having  been  found  in  their  possession  by  the  Ar- 
gonauts, when  the  latter  touched  there. 

II.  Lemnos  was  first  occupied  by  the  Sintiaps,  a  Thracian  tribe.  To  these 
succeeded  the  Pehugi,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Attica.  These  Pelasgi  sub- 
sequently stole  some  Attic  females  from  Brauron  and  carried  them  to  Lemnos ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  children  of  these  women  having  despised  their  half  breth- 
ren, born  of  Pelasgian  women,  the  Pelasgi  took  the  resolution  of  murdering  both 
the  Athenian  females  and  their  oflbpring.  In  consequence  of  all  these  atroci- 
ties,  Lemnos  had  a  bad  name  among  the  Oreeks.  The  island  afterward  was 
conquered  by  the  Persians,  and  subsequently  taken  by  the  Athenians  under 
Miltiades.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Athens,  and  furnished  that  state  with  its  best  light-armed  troops. 

III.  Lemnos  bears  evident  marks  of  volcanic  origin.  Mosychlus,  already 
mentioned,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  earliest  volcano  known  to  the  Greeks. 
It  was  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  is  thought  to  have  sunk  in 
the  sea  a  short  time  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  along  with  the  little  island  of 
Chrysa,  where  Philoctetes  had  once  taken  up  his  abode.  The  western  part  of 
Leinnos  is  much  more  fertile  than  the  eastern ;  but  the  whole  island  is  deficient 
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in  timber  trees  and  wood  lor  fuel.  The  principal  barbor,  Sant  Antomo,  is  large 
and  safe.  Lemnoe  was  celebrated  for  a  kind  of  red  eartb,  called  <*  Lemnian 
earth/'  and  supposed  to  have  wonderfal  medicinal  properties,  and  which  is  in 
equally  high  lepnte,  for  the  same  reason,  among  the  Greeks  and  Turiu  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  shaped  into  little  ballSy  and  stamped  with  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernor's seal,  whence  it  has  derived  the  name  of  terra  ngiUata^  or  «  sealed  earth.** 

3.  TENEDO& 

Tenedoa  lay  off  the  coast  of  Troas,  about  fifty-six  mUes  to  the  north  of  Les- 
bos. The  Greeks,  according  to  the  legend  followed  by  Virgil,  retired  to  this 
island  with  their  fleet  preparatory  to  surprising  Troy.  It  subsequently  received 
a  colony  of  ^Eolians,  and  became  celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of  its  laws  and  civil 
institutions.  Aristotle  is  known  to  have  written  on  its  polity.  Subsequently, 
on  its  decline,  this  island  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Alexandrea  Troas. 
At  a  still  later  period,  it  derived  again  some  importance  from  the  granaries 
which  Justinian  caused  to  be  erected  there,  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  car- 
goes of  com  brought  from  Egypt,  and  intended  for  Constantinople,  but  which 
were  frequently  delayed  by  contrary  winds  blowing  from  the  Hellespont.  Ten- 
edos  is  now  called  Tenedo. 

4.  LESBOS. 

I.  Laho9  lay  just  below  the  Sinui  Adramyttenus,  and  between  it  and  the 
Sinus  Cunutus.  Its  modem  name  is  Metdiut  which  is  also  that  of  the  ancient 
Mytilene,  its  chief  city.  Its  length  is  fifty  miles,  its  breadth  varies  ftom  seven 
to  fifteen  miles.  The  earliest  inhabitants  ure  said  to  have  been  Pelasgi.  It 
was  afterward  colonized  by  the  .£olians  in  their  great  migration,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and*  powerful  of  the  Grecian  islands.  The  most 
profitable  production  of  Lesbos  was  wine,  which  was  preferred  in  many  coun* 
tries  to  all  the  other  Greek  wines.  To  the  present  day,  the  oil  and  figs  of  this 
island  are  accounted  the  best  in  the  Archipelaga 

II.  The  Lesbians  were  notorious  for  their  dissolute  manners ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  they  had  the  reputation  of  high  refinement,  and  distinguished  intel- 
lectual culture.  Poetry  and  music  made  great  progress  among  them.  The 
musicians  of  Lesbos  were  deemed  the  best,  generally  speaking,  in  Greece.  It 
produced  some  of  the  first  lyric  poets — in  particular,  Alcseus  and  Sappho ;  several 
distinguished  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  such  as  Theophrastus,  Diophanes, 
the  friend  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Theophanes,  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Potamo, 
and  others ;  the  historian  HeUanicus  was  likewise  a  native,  as  well  as  the 
musician  Terpander,  who  invented  the  lyre  with  seven  chords. 

III.  Among  the  cities  of  Lesbos  we  may  name  the  following :  1.  Mytilbuj  the 
capital,  on  the  eastern  coast,  having  superior  advantages  as  a  maritime  situa- 
tion, and  possessing  two  harbors.  Besides  its  natural  advantages,  it  was  great- 
ly adorned  and  beautified  by  art.  It  was  the  native  place,  also,  of  Alceus  and 
Sappho,  and  the  historians  HeUanicus  and  MyrsUus.  Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven 
aages  of  Greece,  long  presided  over  its  councils  and  directed  its  afl^airs.  It  is 
still  a  considerable  place,  called  Metelin,  and  gives  name  also  to  the  island. 
2.  Methymna,  to  the  northwest,  on  the  western  coast,  and  next  in  importance 
to  Mytilene.  It  stood  near  the  northemmost  point  of  the  island,  and  was  only 
sixty  stadia  from  the  coast  of  Troas.  Arion,  the  celebrated  musician,  was  bom 
here.  The  wine  of  this  place  was  held  in  great  estimation.  The  remains  of 
Methymna  are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  MoUw.  3.  JSgirus,  a  small  place, 
dependent  on  Methymna,  and  situate  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  the  island  is 
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only  twenty  stadia  broad.  4.  AmUntt  on  the  wectem  coast,  near  the  praaion- 
toiyofiSft^m^nowC^ieAi^'.  ft-wasd^ebirth-plaeeorTerpaBder.  5.£r«»- 
m«,  to  the  south,  on  the  sune  coast,  and  the  aatiTc  place  of  Theophnstiu.  It 
was  fiunous  for  the  MoeUenoe  of  its  wfaeaten  floor.  The  site  sUII  presenrea 
the  name  of  Etumo,  6.  FyrrhA^  to  the  soatheast,  on  the  same  side  of  the  island. 
It  was  situate  in  a  deep  bay,  with  a  narrow  inlet,  called  from  this  ciroomstanoe 
the  Euripus  of  Pyrrfaa,  and  which  answers  now  to  Port  Cakm, 

<C.)      ISLAHDS    OFF    TRS    COAST    OF    LtDIA. 

L   CHIOS. 

I.  Chios  lay  to  the  south  of  Lesbos,  and  facing  the  Ionian  peninsula  on  which 
Clazomenie  and  Erythre  were  situated.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
a  channel  about  eight  miles  wide.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  thirty 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  ten.  It  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the 
northern  part,  the  principal  summit  of  which,  called  anciently  Mount  Pe^^aums, 
now  Mount  St.  Eluu,  consists  of  a  long  line  of  bare  rocks.  The  wine  of  Chios 
was  celebrated  anciently  as  among  the  best  of  the  Gredc  wines,  and  it  still  en- 
joys the  same  high  reputation.  The  figs  of  Chios  were  also  excellent.  This 
island  is  called  by  the  modem  Greeks  Chio,  and  by  the  Italians  Scio.  The  Turk- 
ish name  is  Saln-Adattit  or  "  Mastic  Islandi"  from  the  gum  mastic  which  grows 
there  in  abundance,  and  which  is  much  used  at  Constantinople,  especially  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Seraglio,  for  chewing. 

II.  Chios  was  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian  states  founded  by  the  European  colo- 
nists from  Greece ;  the  population,  however,  that  settled  there  was  not  pore 
Ionian,  but  mixed.  In  the  great  sea-fight  between  the  Ionian  Greeks  and  the 
Persians,  B.C.  494,  which  resulted  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  former,  the  peo- 
ple of  Chios  alone  furnished  one  hundred  ships,  and  fought  bravely.  After  the 
battle,  the  Persians  took  possession  of  the  island,  which  suffered  in  nearly  the 
same  way  that  it  has  again  suffered  in  our  own  times  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
After  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  the  island  passed  successively 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Athenians,  Macedonians,  Romans,  and  Byzantines. 

III.  Among  the  places  in  Chios  we  may  mention,  I.  CJuoa,  the  chief  city, 
situate  on  the  eastern  side,  and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  Erythne.  Its 
modem  name  is  Chio,  and  it  is  still  the  chief  town  in  the  island.  Chios  was  a 
large  and  handsome  city,  adomed  with  many  noble  works  of  art,  several  of 
which  were  plundered  by  Yerres.  The  harbor  was  excellent,  and  could  con- 
tain eighty  galleys  at  once.  Passing  around  the  jHfomontory  of  Potiaum^  now 
Cape  S.  Helen,  we  come  to,  2.  Pharui,  a  harbor  and  promontoiy.  The  latter  is 
now  Cape  Mattico,  The  wine  of  this  district  was  in  high  repute,  and  is  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil.  3.  Notium^  a  roadstead,  now  Port  MatHco.  4.  IaUu*  Porttts, 
now  Port  Metta.  Inland,  and  extending  to  the  north,  was  the  district  Ariuna^ 
producing  the  best  wine.  5.  Bolisnu,  toward  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
Chios,  mentioned  in  the  pseudo-Life  of  Homer,  and  now  represented  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Volisso. 

8l  BAM08. 
I.  SSmat  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Chios,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest 
of  the  Trogilian  promontory  of  Ionia.  It  is  now  called  Sana  by  the  modem 
Greeks,  and  by  the  Turks  8uM»am'Ada$»i.  Strabo  says  the  wmd  Samos  meaae 
a  mountainous  height,  and  it  may  therefore  be  considered  as  eharactenzing  the 
physical  features  of  the  island,  which  is  traversed  by  achainof  moontains  frtim 
one  extremity  to  the  other.    Samos  waa  celebrated  for  its  extnordinaiy  fertili- 
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tft  and  yielded  in  abonteiea  alnost  ereiy  prodoet.  Its  wine,  howeTsr,  ww 
•f  iDferioff  quality ;  thovfh,  when  properly  made  at  the  present  day,  it  is  said  to 
be  veiy  superior.  Samos  still  continues  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  productive  is^ 
ands  of  the  Archipelago. 

II.  Samos  was  one  of  the  twelve  confederate  states  of  Ionia,  and  veiy  seen 
haeame  remarkable  for  commerce  and  maritime  enterprise.  It  was  particalar^ 
^  distinguished  for  its  ascendency  in  tbe  time  of  Folycrates,  tiie  most  able  of 
Ihe  tyrants  of  his  day,  who  extended  his  sway  over  the  neighboring  states^ 
Lesbos,  Miletus,  dec.,  and  had  a  larger  fleet  than  any  other  Grecian  prince  or 
slate  of  his  time.  After  lus  death,  however,  tbe  island  became  a  prey  to  eifil 
disseBsiotts,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  It  was  rclessed  from  this 
bondage  after  ihe  battle  of  l^ycale ;  but  its  maritime  strength  was  broken  sub» 
sequently  by  Perioiss,  B.G.  440,  who  feared  in  Samos  a  rival  to  Athens.  During 
the  oentest  between  Mark  Antony  and  Augostns,  Samos  was  for  a  while  the 
head-quarterB  of  the  foimer  and  CIsopatin,  yfh»  k^  eonrthera  with  mere  tim 
Mgal  magaifioenoe.  After  Augustus  had  become  the  master  of  the  Roman 
worid,  he  passed  a  winter  hi  this  island,  which  he  rQstove4to  its  freedom,  and 
eonferred  on  it  other  marics  of  favor.  Thia  island  is  partienlaily  distinguished 
as  having  given  birth  to  the  celebrated  Pythagoras. 

III.  The  only  place  to  be  mentioned  in  ibis  island  is  Aurm^  the  capital,  en 
the  southeastern  shore,  opposite  to  the  Trogilian  promontory.  The  citadel 
built  by  Polycrates,  was  called  Astypalaa,  This  city  stood  in  a  plain,  rising 
gradually  from  the  sea  toward  a  hill  situate  at  some  distance  ftom  it.  The  har- 
bor was  secure  and  convenient  for  ships.  Near  the  suburbs  was  a  temple  of 
June,  a  goddess  to  whom  the  whole  ishind  was  especially  sacred,  and  here,  loo, 
the  HeraBaa  games,  instituted  in  her  honor,  were  celebrated  in  tbe  grsatest 
splendor.  They  were  so  caBed  ftom  llpa,  the  Greek  appellation  of  the  god- 
dess. The  ruins  of  this  city  sre  to  be  seen  near  MtgtMkora^  the  present  capi- 
tal of  the  island.  The  promontory  of  Potulnim  was  a  little  to  the  north,  facing 
Myoale,  and  the  distance  across  to  the  main  land  was  only  seven  stadia.  In  the 
centre  of  the  island  was  Mount  Ampthu,  now  AmJbdomtL;  and  on  the  western  side 
was  Mount  Cerc«tM  now  iCtrK,  mentioned  by  Nicander  in  his  AVtsvphumaea. 

3.  ICARIA. 

learin^  Qit  leanu,  lay  to  the  southwest  of  Samos.  Mythology  deduced  the  name 
from  Icarus,  son  of  DsBdalus,  whose  body  was  washed  upon  its  shores  after  the 
unfortunate  termination  of  bis  flight.  Tbe  sea  to  the  south,  into  which  he  was 
fabled  to  have  fallen,  was  also  called  from  him  Mare  Jearium.  Icaria  was  of 
small  extent,  being  long  but  nanrow.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  thinly  inhabited^ 
and  the  Samians  used  it  principally  for  tbe  pasturage  of  cattle.  The  geograr 
pher  adds  that  it  possessed  no  harbors,  but  only  a  roadstead  or  two,  the  best 
of  which  was  near  a  promontory  called  I$ti,  in  the  south.  The  northeastern 
point  of  the  island  was  called  the  promontory  of  Dracanumf  now  Cape  PHanari 
or  St.  John.  Dracanum  was  also  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  this  island,  where 
Bacchus,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  said  to  have  been  bom.  Icaria 
was  much  celebrated  for  its  wine,  especially  that  called  Pramnian.  The  modr 
em  name  of  the  island  is  Nurnria. 

(D.)    Islands  off  ths  Coast  op  Caeia. 
LPATMOS,  LEEOa,  CALYMMA,  AMD  C08. 

1.  Patmtm  was  a  small  rocky  island,  below  Icaria  and  Samoa.  It  appears  to 
have  had  no  place  which  deserved  the  name  of  a  city ;  but  it  became  a  spot  of 
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some  consequence  in  the  early  histoiy  of  the  Choreh,  from  St.  Johii*^  hsfing 
been  banished  to  it,  and  baring  there  written  his  Apocalypee.  The  modem 
name  is  Patmo.  2.  Lirot  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Patmoe.  It  was  peopled  from 
Miletas,  and  probably  belonged  to  that  city.  Strabo  gives  its  inhabitants  a  chw- 
acter  for  dishonesty.  The  modem  name  is  Lero.  3.  C^pima  lay  to  the  sontli- 
east  of  Leros.  Ovid  praises  its  honey.  It  is  supposed  to  hare  belonged  to  the 
group  which  Homer  calls  Calydna.  The  modem  name  is  Calimmo.  4.  Cm,  to 
the  southeast,  an  island  of  some  celebrity.  It  must  have  been  inhabited  at  aa 
early  period,  since  Homer  represents  it  as  sending  its  warriors  to  the  siege  of 
Troy.  It  was  subsequenUy  colonized  by  a  party  of  Dorians,  and  hence  was 
always  reckoned  of  Dorian  origin,  and  obtained  a  place  in  the  Triopian  Feotap- 
olis.  Its  chief  city  was  also  called  Cos,  without  the  walls  of  which  was  a  o^ 
ebrated  temple  of  .£sculapius,  containing  two  famous  paintings  of  ApeDes,  the 
Antigonus  and  Venus  Anadyomene.  Augustus  removed  the  latter  to  Rome, 
and  remitted  to  the  Coans,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss,  a  tribute  of  one  hnnd- 
led  tdents.  Cos  was  the  birth-place  not  only  of  Apelies,  but  also  of  the  cele- 
brated physician  Hippocrites.  It  was  a  very  productive  island,  especially  in 
wine,  which  vied  with  that  of  Lesbos  and  Chios.  Cos  was  likewise  celebrated 
for  its  purple  dye,  and  for  its  manufacture  of  a  species  of  transparent  silk  stofi; 
against  the  use  of  which  by  the  Romans  Juvenal  so  strongly  inveighs.  Tlie 
modem  name  of  the  island  is  Sum^Co. 


8.  RHODU8. 

I.  RkSduM,  now  Rhodes,  lay  to  the  south  of  Caria,  and  about  ten  miles  from 
the  main  land.  It  is  thirty-six  miles  in  length,  and  about  fourteen  in  breadth. 
Rhodes  was  in  ancient  times  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  se- 
rene sky,  its  soft  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  fine  fraits.  The  statement  of  Pliny« 
that  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  more  or  less  sunshine,  is  confirmed  by  the 
present  inhabitants.  Anciently  many  articles  of  commerce  were  exported, 
which  were  in  much  esteem  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  number  of 
which  Pliny  and  other  authors  mention  dried  raisins,  safiVon,  oil,  glue,  pitch* 
honey,  and  wine.  The  sea  supplied  eveiy  kind  offish.  No  country,  moreover, 
could  boast  of  having  given  to  the  public  games  of  Greece  so  many  successful 
competitors  for  the  prize. 

IT.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  were  the  TeUhineSf  by  whom  most 
probably  are  meant  the  Phcenicians.  Tlepolemus,  son  of  Hercules,  subsequent- 
ly led  a  colony  hither ;  but  the  main  emigration  was  that  made  by  the  Dorians, 
who  established  themselves  in  this  island  about  B.C.  988,  and  Rhodes,  with  its 
three  cities  of  Lindus,  Camirus,  and  lalysus,  became  a  part  of  the  Doric  con- 
federacy. The  history  of  this  island  can  only  be  glanced  at  here.  After  being 
originally  governed  by  kings,  its  constitution  was  changed  to  a  mixed  one,  com- 
bining the  elements  of  democracy  and  aristocracy  in  a  balanced  state.  Its  na- 
val power  was  of  gradual  growth,  and  it  was  frequently  brought  into  collision 
with  foreign  powers  ;  but  its  most  rapid  rise  was  after  the  repulse  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  B.C.  303.  Subsequently,  in  the  war  waged  by  the  Romans 
against  Antiochus,  the  Rhodian  navy  was  of  great  service  to  the  former,  who, 
in  gratitude  to  their  new  allies,  gave  the  Rhodians  Caria  and  Lycia.  From  this 
time,  however,  the  prosperity  of  the  Rhodians  began  to  decline.  Her  recently- 
acquired  continental  possessions  resisted  her  sway,  and  in  their  straggles  ^>- 
pealing  from  time  to  time  to  the  Roman  senate,  gave  that  body  an  opportuni- 
ty of  practicing  their  naual  policy  of  interference.    After  various  viciaeitadeei 
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Rhodes  was  incorporated  by  Vespasian  in  a  Prowneia  Inttdamm,  of  which  it 
was  probably  the  seat  of  government. 

III.  The  commercial  laws  of  the  Rhodians  were  very  celebrated,  and  were 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  marine  law  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
some  fragments  of  them  still  retain  their  aathority.  In  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  island,  the  city  of  Rhodes,  like  Alezandrea  at  the  same  time,  was 
a  place  of  resort  for  learned  men  from  all  countries,  and  a  very  similar  style 
of  literature  sprang  up  in  both  places.  Rhodes  was  particularly  distinguished 
as  the  parent  of  a  new  style  of  oratory,  which  the  ancients  considered  of  a  mixed 
or  Graeco-Asiatic  type. 

Places  ik  Rhodes. 

I.  Rhodua,  the  capital,  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  was  not 
so  ancient  as  the  three  Dorian  cities,  Lindus^  lalysus,  and  Camirus,  having 
been  founded,  according  to  Strabo,  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
same  writer  affirms  that  it  exceUed  all  other  cities  in  the  beauty  and  conven- 
ience of  its  ports,  which  were  two  in  number,  its  streets,  walls,  and  public  edi- 
fices. The  most  extraordinary  work,  however,  at  this  place,  was  the  famous 
Colossus  of  the  Sun.  It  was  of  bronze,  cast  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  a  pupil  of 
Lysippus,  and  occupied  him  twelve  years.  Its  height  was  seventy  cubits,  or 
one  hundred  and  five  Grecian  feet,  and  few  men  could  encompass  the  thumb 
with  their  arms ;  the  fingers  also  were  thicker  than  ordinary  statues.  The  cost 
was  three  hundred  talents  (9317,000),  and  the  money  was  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  the  machines  and  imlitary  engines  which  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had 
left  behind  him  when  he  raised  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  The  statue  is  said,  though 
on  no  good  authority,  to  have  stood  with  distended  legs  upon  the  two  moles 
that  formed  the  entrance  of  the  inner  harbor.  It  was  erected  B.C.  280,  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  After  having  stood 
about  filly-six  years,  it  was  broken  ofiT  below  the  knees,  and  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake ;  and  it  remained  in  this  state  for  the  space  of  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-six  years,  until,  in  the  year  672  of  our  era,  it  was  sold  by  the  Saracens  to 
a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  who  loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with  the  bronze. 

II.  Lindus,  to  the  south,  and  on  the  eastern  coast.  It  was  one  of  the  three 
Dorian  cities,  and  contained  a  temple  of  Minerva,  of  the  highest  antiquity,  since 
it  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Danaus.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  a 
shapeless  stone.  This  city  was  famous  for  having  produced  Cleobulus,  one  of 
the  seven  sages.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Lindo.  Inland  from  Lindus  was 
Mount  Atabyria,  the  most  elevated  in  the  island,  whence  Jupiter  obtained  the 
surname  of  Atahyriua.  3.  Carraruaj  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  and  in  a 
line  with  Lindus.  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of  "  chalky.'*  Pisander,  the  epic 
poet,  was  a  native  of  this  place.  The  modern  name  is  Camiro,  Near  Camirus 
was  the  Mylantia  PromorUorium,  now  Cape  Candura.  4.  lalyaua,  to  the  north- 
east, founded  at  the  same  time  with  Lindus  and  Camirus.  The  site,  however, 
had  previously  been  occupied  by  the  Phoenicians.  Its  citadel,  named  Ochyramoy 
lay  on  an  adjacent  hiU.    The  site  of  this  place  is  still  called  laliao. 

(£.)    Island  orr   ths  Coast  or  Cxlzcia. 

CYP&U& 
I.  Cyprua,  called  by  the  Turks  Kibria,  lay  oflf  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  a  short 
distance  to  the  west  of  Syria.    Its  length  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  its 
greatest  breadth  is  about  fifty  miles.    A  range  of  moontains  runs  thnmg^  the 
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island  in  the  direction  of  its  fengtb,  keeping  closer  to  the  nortbem  than  the 
southern  coast ;  the  plains  are  consequently  on  the  south  side  of  the  range. 
This  range  was  called  Olympus  by  the  ancients.  Cyprus  yielded  to  no  other 
island  in  fertility,  since  it  produced  excellent  wine  and  oil,  and  abundance  oi 
wheat,  and  yarious  fruits.  There  was  also  a  great  supply  of  timber  for  build- 
ing ships.  Its  mineral  productions  were  likewise  very  rich,  especially  copper, 
found  at  Tamasus,  and  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Odyssey. 

II.  Cyprus  appears  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians  at  an  eariy 
period.  Ethiopians  are  also  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  population ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  who  are  designated  under  this  name ;  probably  some 
of  the  tribes  south  of  Egypt,  who  were  taken  to  Cyprus  as  slaves,  after  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians.  Greek  colonies  subsequently  settled  on 
the  coast.  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  invaded  Cyprus  and  taken 
Citium.  The  island  became  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  afterward  submitted 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  whose  death  it  fell  with  Egypt  to  the  share  of 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus.  It  continued  under  the  Ptolemies,  sometimes  united 
with  Egypt,  and  sometimes  under  a  separate  prince  of  the  same  dynasty^  The 
last  of  these  princes,  brother  to  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  incurred  the 
enmity  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  who„being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cilician  pirates, 
sent  to  the  king  of  Cyprus  for  money  to  pay  his  ransom.  The  king  sent  a  sum 
which  was  too  little.  Clodius,  having  recovered  bis  liberty  by  other  means,  ob- 
tained a  decree,  when  he  became  tribune  of  the  commons,  for  reducing  Cyprus 
to  a  Roman  province.  M.  Cato  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  it.  The  king, 
on  hearing  of  this  design,  put  himself  to  death,  before  Cato's  arrival.  Cato  seized 
upon  the  treasury,  which  was  well  filled,  and  sent  a  large  booty  to  Rome.  Cy- 
prus thus  became  a  Roman  province. 

III.  Cyprus  was  deemed  sacred  to  Venus,  and,  .as  might  be  anticipated  from 
the  worship  and  rites  of  this  goddess,  the  inhabitants  were  sensual  and  corrupt. 
Nevertheless,  literature  and  the  arts  flourished  here  to  a  considerable  extent, 
even  at  an  early  period,  as  the  name  of  the  Cypria  Carmina,  ascribed  by  some, 
though  erroneously,  to  Homer,  sufficiently  attests. 

Places  in  Cyprus. 

CoMMBNcxNO  with  tho  Acamas  Promontorium,  at  the  western  extremity,  now 
Cape  Amant  or  Salizanoy  and  which  is  formed  by  the  termination  of  a  ridge  call- 
ed Acamaruis,  connected  with  the  main  one  of  Olympus,  we  pass  southward, 
by  the  promontory  of  Drepanum^  now  Cape  Trtpano^  and  come  to,  1.  Paphot, 
Sacred  to  Venus,  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Agapenor,  an  Arcadian 
chief,  who  was  driven  hither  by  a  storm  on  his  return  from  Troy.  Having  been 
nearly  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  restored  by  Augustus,  and  named 
AuguMta.  It  was  the  seat  of  government  when  the  island  was  visited  by  St. 
Paul.  The  site  is  still  called  Baffo.  2.  Pala-Papkos,  a  short  distance  to  the 
southeast  of  the  former.  This  was  the  earlier  city  of  the  two,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Cinyras,  the  reputed  father  of  Adonis.  It  was  situate  on 
a  height,  at  a  distance  of  ten  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  near  the  little  river  Boc- 
earns,  which  flowed  from  the  ridge  of  Acamantis.  Like  Paphos,  it  was  sacred 
to  Venus,  and  even  after  the  erection  of  the  former  place,  retained  its  pre-emi- 
nence in  sanctity,  and  in  the  annual*  festival  of  the  goddess  the  road  to  it  was 
crowded  with  her  votaries,  who  resorted  here  from  the  other  towns.  It  is  said 
to  correspond  with  the  site  of  Cmelia.  3.  Curium,  to  the  southeast,  founded 
by  an  Argive  colony.  Its  sovereign,  Stesenor,  is  stigmatized  in  history  as  hav- 
ing betrayed  his  country's  cause  during  the  fight  between  the  Cyprians  and 
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Persians,  toward  the  ctose  of  tbe  Ionian  reyolt  The  site  oorreeponds  with  the 
modem  Epitcopia.  The  bills  in  the  vicinity  contained  rich  veins  of  cof^r  ore. 
The  Curias  Promont4friiiM  is  now  Cape  GaUo.  4.  Amathus,  a  short  distance  to 
the  southeast  of  Curiam,  and  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  Adonis  was  worshipped 
here  as  well  as  Venus.  Amathus  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the  latter,  and 
the  goddess  was  represented  here  with  a  beard.  Ovid  more  than  once  alludes 
to  the  mineral  productions  of  Amathus,  and  Hipponax,  as  quoted  by  Strabo, 
makes  it  to  have  been  famous  for  its  wheat  Its  ruiiis  are  near  the  little  town 
of  Limeson  or  Linuuol. 

6.  Ctrttiffi,  to  the  east,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  the  island,  and 
whence  the  name  of  Chetim  or  Chitiim  ia  not  unreasonably  supposed  to  have 
been  derived.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  Life  of  Zeno,  makes  this  place  to  have 
been  a  Phcenician  settlement,  a  circumstance  which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero.  It 
was  celebrated  for  having  given  birth  to  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect, 
and  the  physician  Apollonius.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Chiii.  6.  WUium,  a 
height  and  grove,  the  position  of  which  is  uncertain.  There  was  also  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  first  referred  to  by  the  lator  scholiasts.  Lucan 
would  seem  to  place  Idalium  on  the  sea-sbore,  and,  if  this  be  correct,  it  may 
have  been  situated  near  the  promontory  of  Pedaliumy  now  Cape  PUa.  Cramer, 
following  D*Anville,  places  it  inland,  and  makes  it  answer  to  the  modern  Dalin, 
The  Idalian  grove  was  the  favorite  abode  of  Venus ;  and  here,  too,  Adonis  was 
slain  by  the  tusk  of  the  wild  boar.  7.  LeucdUa,  now  Armida,  neajr  the  promon- 
tory of  Ammoehostot,  now  Cape  Grefo.  The  ancient  name  of  this  cape  seems 
to  have  been  transferred  by  corruption  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Famagoatay 
which  figures  in  the  modern  ann^s  of  tbe  island.  8.  Saldmu,  to  the  northeast/ 
a  city  of  noto  and  of  considerable  antiquity,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Teucer, 
son  of  Telamon,  when  driven  from  the  island  of  Salamis  by  his  irritated  parent 
for  not  having  avenged  the  wrongs  of  his  half-brother  Ajaz.  '  During  the  reign 
of  Euagoras  it  was  the  principal  city  of  the  island,  and  was  the  rendexvous  of 
distinguished  men  from  Greece  and  other  countries.  Overwhelmed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  it  was  restored  under  tbe  name  of  Con- 
ttantia^  which  it  still  preserves  under  the  modern  form  of  Cofuiawta.  9.  SdH^ 
on  the  northern  shore,  founded  by  Demophon,  son  of  Theseus.  It  derives  celeb- 
rity from  Solon's  having  resided  there  some  yeare,  at  the  court  of  Philocyprus, 
tbe  reigning  prince.  According  to  some,  he  ended  his  days  there.  The  inhab- 
itants were  called  XoXiot,  while  those  of  Soli  in  Cilicia  were  termed  ZoAecf. 
The  site  is  now  called  SaUa.  10.  TdmSMuM,  to  the  southeast,  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  celebrated  for  ite  rich  mines  of  copper,  and  the  metallic  composi- 
tion prepared  on  the  spot,  called  calcanthum.  Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses^  al- 
ludes to  it  as  the  spot  where  the  golden  apples  grew  by  .which  Hippomanes  won 
Atalanta. 

II.  SYRIA,  XHCLUDXNo  PHdiNlCIA  and  PALESTINE. 

STRIA 

1.  Syria  (^  Ivpla)  was  the  Greek  and  Roman  name  for  that 
country  of  Asia  which  forms  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  district 
called  in  the  Bible  Aram.  By  the  Europeans  it  is  still  called 
Syria,  but  the  Asiatics  term  it  Belad  el  Shanij  or  "  the  coun- 
try to  the  left."    The  Mohammedans  of  Mecca  direct  their 
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faces  to  the  rising  sun  when  they  pray,  and  then  Syria  is  to 
their  left. 

II.  In  the  most  usual  application  of  the  word,  Syria  was  the 
district  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  range  of  AmdnuSj  on  the 
west  by  the  Mediterranean^  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates  and 
Arabia,  and  on  the  south  by  Arabia  and  Egypt  The  name 
Syria  is  probably  a  shortened  form  of  Assyria. 

ni.  The  Syrians  (not  inolading  the  inhabitants  of  Ph<Biii- 
cia  and  Palestine  under  the  name)  derived  their  descent  firom 
Aram,  the  youngest  son  of  Seth.  The  earliest  records  repre- 
sent Syria  as  consisting  of  a  number  of  independent  kingdoms. 
The  conquests  of  David  brought  these  into  subjection  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel ;  but  they  again  became  independent  at  tiie 
close  of  Solomon's  reign  B.C.  975.  The  kingdom  of  Damascus 
became  by  degrees  especially  powerful.  This  kingdom  was 
overthrown  by  the  Assyrians,  and  from  this  time  Syria  formed 
in  succession  a  part  of  the  Assyrian,  Bablyonian,  Persian,  and 
Macedonian  empires.  After  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (B.C.  301),  Syr- 
ia, with  the  exception  of  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  henceforth  it  became  the  central 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids,  its  capital  being  An^ 
tiochia.  It  was  declared  a  Roman  province  by  Pompey  in  the 
year  65  B.C. 

IV.  The  situation  of  Syria  is  peculiar.  This  country  may 
be  regarded  as  an  isthmus,  separating  a  sea  of  water  (the  Med- 
iterranean) from  a  sea  of  sand  (the  desert  of  Arabia).  It  was 
well  watered  by  numerous  small  streams ;  but  the  only  large 
river  was  the  Orontes  or  Axius,  now  the  Aasi,  rising  in  Mount 
Libanus,  and  flowing  from  south  to  north.  The  products  of  an- 
cient Syria  were  com,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  oil,  vrine,  cedar 
wood  from  Libanus,  fuller's  earth,  &c. 

V.  Under  the  Macedonian  kings  Syria  was  divided  into  four 
parts  or  tetrarohies,  which  were  named  after  their  capitals.  An- 
tiochia,  Seleucia,  Apameaj  and  Laodicea.  Both  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  however,  called  the  northern  part  of  Syria,  that 
is,  the  whole  of  the  country  with  the  exception  of  Coele-Syria, 
PhoBnicia,  and  Palestine,  by  the  general  name  of  Upper  Syria 
{fj  dvd)  Ivpia,  Syria  Superior),  to  distinguish  it  from  Cosle- 
Syria  (^  Koikrj  Svp/a)  or  Hollow  Syria,  which  was  the  name 
given  to  the  valley  between  the  ridges  of  Libanus  and  Antilib- 
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anus.  Under  the  Romans,  Upper  Syria  was  divided  into  nine 
districts,  namely,  Cassiotis^  Apamene^  ChalcuUce^  Seleticis^ 
Pieriay  Commagene^  CyrrheUice^  Chalybamiisy  and  Palmy* 
rene. 

Places  in  Upper  Syria. 

I.  DisTucT  of  CMsidHi.-^Tlua  lay  below  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  took 
its  name  from  Moant  Canu$t  now  JeM  Okrab.  The  ancients  give  exaggerated 
accounts  Of  the  height  of  this  mountain,  that  the  rising  sun  oould  be  seen  from 
it  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  night-watch.  It  js,  however,  only  five  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  its  sum- 
mit was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Casius,  in  which  several  Roman  emper- 
ors sacrificed.  In  this  district  we  may  mention,  1.  Gabala,  with  a  harbor,  and 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre ;  now  J^ilu  It  is  the  Giblim  of  Joshua  (ziii, 
5).  2.  Laoduea  ad  Mare,  to  the  north,  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  Laodiee^ 
ad  lAbanmn.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator  in  honor  of  his  mother.  The 
adjacent  territory  was  celebrated  for  its  wine.  This  place  was  greatly  beauti- 
fied by  the  Emperor  Severus,  after  Peseennius  Niger  had  laid  it  waste.  It  is 
now  LaHkia. 

II.  District  of  Afomencj  to  the  southeast  of  Cassiotis,  and  along  the  course 
of  the  Orontes.  We  have  here,  1.  EnUsOf  near  a  lake  formed  by  the  Orontes, 
and  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Elagabalus,  or  Uie  Sun-god,  whose  young  priest 
became,  under  the  same  name,  emperor  of  Rome.  The  sun  was  worshipped 
here  under  the  shape  of  a  black  round  stone,  rising  to  a  point  In  later  times 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  new  province  of  Phamcia  Liiam.  It  was  here  that 
the  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  Emperor  Aurelian  and  Zenobia,  queen 
of  Palmyra.  The  modem  name  is  Hems.  2.  Epiphania,  to  the  northwest,  on 
the  Orontes.  It  is  the  Hamaih  of  the  Bible.  The  modem  name  is  Hamah.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  seat  of  an  Arabian  dynasty,  to  which  Abulfeda  the 
geographer  belonged,  a.  Apamiot  the  capital,  and  giving  name  to  the  district, 
situate  on  the  Orontes,  to  the  northwest  It  was  founded  by  Antigonus,  and 
fint  called  Pella,  from  the  birth-place  of  Alexander,  a  name  which  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator changed  to  Apamea  in  honor  of  his  queen  Apama.  Seleucus  is  said  to 
have  kept  five  hundred  war  elephants  in  the  adjacent  pastures.  It  ia  now 
Kalaai  el  Med^k,  or  Famieh.  4.  SeUuioa  ad  Belum,  to  the  northwest,  near  Mount 
Belus,  and  on  the  Orontes.  It  was  afterward  called  Seieueapolie,  It  is  proba- 
bly the  modern  Sehjun.  6.  Antioel^  to  the  northwest,  on  the  Orontes,  now 
Aniioeh  or  AtUakia.  It  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  intended  as  the 
capital  not  only  of  Syria,  but  even  of  all  Asia.  He  called  it  Antitfchm  after  his 
lather  Antiochus,  and  transplanted  hither  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
city  of  Antigoiua,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  opponent  Antigonus.  It  was 
afterward  increased  by  the  addition  of  three  other  cities,  each  with  its  separate 
walls,  and  having  a  common  one  inclosing  all ;  so  that  in  Strabo^s  time  Rome 
was  regarded  as  the  firat,  Seleucia  ad  Tigrim  as  the  second,  and  this  Antiochia 
and  Alezandrea  in  Egypt  as  the  third  in  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  known 
world.  Antiochia  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  Cbosroes,  king  of  Persia,  but 
restored  by  Justinian,  if  not  to  its  foraaer  sixe,  at  least  to  its  original  splendor. 
Having  been  again  ravaged  by  the  Egyptian  sultan  in  A.D.  1269,  it  sunk  into 
the  present  wretched  town  of  Antaha.  Antioch  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  Christianity,  the  doctrines  of  which  were  planted  in  it  by 
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Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  in  it  also  the  tenn  Chrutian  had  its  origin  as  a 
ive  appellation.  Hence  Antioch  was  sometimes  called,  from  this  circomstance, 
Theopolis,  or  the  Sacred  City.  About  five  miles  below  Antioch  was  a  delightful 
groTe,  with  refreshing  fountafais,  and  a  temple  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  The 
name  of  the  place  was  Daphne^  whence  Antioch  is  sometimes 'called,  for  dis- 
tinction' sake,  Aniioehia  ad  Dapknen. 

III.  District  of  ChaladK€f  to  the  north  of  Apamene,  and  east  of  the  Orontes. 
It  took  its  name  from  Chaieis,  the  capital,  situate  on  a  lake  formed  by  the  ^ret 
ChaltMt  to  the  southwest  of  Bensa.  Chalcis  was  not  a  place  of  much  import- 
ance, although  greatly  beautified  by  the  Emperor  Justinian.  The  adjacent  ter- 
ritory was  extremely  fruitful.    Its  ruins  are  near  the  modem  Kmnatrin. 

XV.  District  of  SeUueis,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  taking  its  name 
from  its  capital  SeUikeia.  This  city  lay  on  a  mountain  ridge,  near  the  shore,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  Orontes.  It  was  built  originally  l^  Selencus  Nicator  as 
an  impregnable  fort,  and  having  brayely  defended  itself  subsequently  against 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  was  declared  a  free  city  by  Pompey.  Seleucus  was 
buried  here.  Its  ruins  are  near  Kepse.  Besides  this  place  we  may  name  Irnma^ 
to  the  east,  where  Aurehan  gained  his  first  victory  over  Zenobia.  It  answers 
now  to  Cuph. 

y.  District  ofFUriOt  lying  on  the  Sinus  Istietu,  and  reaching  on  the  north  to 
the  Sjfria  PyUt.  It  took  its  name  from  Mount  Piernu,  a  chain  branching  ofiT 
to  the  south  from  Amanns.  We  may  mention  here,  I.  Rhoius,  now  lUaot. 
T  Pagrct,  just  below  the  Sjrrian  pass.  Myrianirut  and  AUxanirea  have  al^ 
ready  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  CiHeia«  to  which  they  more  properly 
belong. 

VI.  District  of  Oommagine,  the  northernmost  dirision  of  Syria,  of  smaU  ex- 
tent, but  extremely  fertile.  We  may  mention  in  it,  1.  SAmosaia,  the  capital,  and 
residence  of  the  early  petty  kings,  situate  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Eophretee. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Lucmn,  and  of  Paul  the  heretic.  It  is  now  Sch^mi- 
sath,  2.  Adata,  near  Mount  Amanus ;  afterward  called  Germanicia,  and  by  the 
Romans  Germanicea  Caaareoj  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Caligula.  At  a  still  later 
period  it  was  called  TeUsiutra,  and  is  now  Marak.  It  was  the  birth>place  of  the 
heretic  Nestorius.  It  was  here  that  Pescennius  Niger  assumed  the  imperial 
dignity.  3.  Antioehia  ad  Taurunif  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  Amanus.  PtoIk 
ably  the  modem  frontier  fortress  of  Bahasna. 

YII.  District  of  Cyrrhesiiee,  named  after  a  district  in  Macedonia.  It  extend^ 
ed  from  the  plain  of  Antioch  eastward  to  the  Euphrates.  We  may  name  here, 
1.  Zeugma,  the  general  place  for  crossing  the  Euphrates  after  the  time  of  Aksx- 
ander ;  near  the  modem  Btr,  which,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  answers 
to  Birtha  or  Sekucia.  In  more  ancient  times  the  crossing  was  usoalfy  made  at 
Thapgacut,  lower  down.  3.  Hierapolit,  or  the  Holy  City,  so  called  from  the 
great  Syrian  goddess  Derceto  or  Atargatis  being  highly  revered  here.  She  bad 
in  this  city  a  splendid  temple,  the  treasury  of  which  was  rifled  by  Crassus  in  his 
Parthian  expedition.  At  the  introduction  of  Christianity  it  lost  all  its  splendor. 
Its  Syrian  name  was  Mabog,  or  *<  the  city  of  cotton,"  from  the  cotton  cultivated 
abundantly  in  its  vicinity.  Out  of  this  name  ther  Gredu  made  their  appellation 
of  Bambyee  (i^  Ba/tSviaf),  which  they  also  employed,  together  with  that  of  Hie» 
rapolis.  It  is  now  Mambej.  8.  Beraa,  to  the  southwest,  called  by  the  Syrians 
Chalept  which  latter  name  still  remains  in  the  modem  Aleppo,  the  most  import- 
ant town  of  modern  Syria.  Here  was  the  River  Chahu,  already  referred  to^ 
now  the  Kovaik,  anciently  full  of  sacred  fish.  4.  CyrrkuM,  to  the  nwth.  th% 
capital  of  the  district,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva  Cyrrhestica. 
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YIII.  District  of  Ckalyhat^itj  anciently  a  fertile  strip  of  coantry  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  between  the  ri^er  and  the  Syrian  desert,  but  now  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sands  of  the  latter.  We  may  mention  here,  1.  Barbalisaiu,  a 
oastle  on  the  Euphrates,  now  BalU,  less  correctly  placed  by  D*Anville  on  the 
Daradaz.  3.  ReMapka,  to  the  southeast,  afterward  Sergiopoli* ;  now  El-Retsafa. 
3.  Thap»aeuMt  to  the  southeast,  a  celebrated  city  and  fording-place  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  Thaph9ach  of  Scripture,  a  name  denoting  **  a  passage.*'  Seleu- 
cus  Nicator  subsequently  gave  the  city  the  name  of  Amphipolis.  The  Syriac 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Turmeda.  This. was  the  most  usual  ford  or  crossing 
place  of  the  Euphrates  for  those  going  into  Upper  Asia,  and  here  the  army  of 
the  younger  Qyrus  crossed,  as  related  by  Xenophon.  Here,  also,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  the  inmiense  host  of  Darius  Codomannus  passed  over,  when 
marching  into  Lower  Asia  against  Alexander,  as  well  as  the  army  of  the  latter 
when  moring  upward  after  the  battle  of  Issus.  Eratosthenes,  moreoTer,  chose 
this  place  for  the  centre  of  his  measures  of  Asia.  The  site  of  Thapsacus  is 
nearly  opposite  the  modern  Racca.  Geographers  generally  err  in  removing  it 
to  El'Der. 

IX.  District  of  Palmyrine,  to  the  south,  once  partially  irrigated  and  cultivated, 
now,  however,  forming  a  portion  of  the  desert.  It  derived  its  name  from  its 
capital  Palmyra,  This  celebrated  city  was  situated  about  midway  between  the 
Orontes  and  Euphrates,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  E.N.E.  of  Da- 
mascus, in  an  oasis  supplied  with  wholesome  water,  and  on  aline  leading  from 
the  coast  of  Syria  to  the  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India.  The 
Phcenicians  were  probably  early  acquainted  with  the  spot,  as  a  convenient  halt- 
ing place  in  the  desert,  and  are  thought  to  have  suggested  to  Solomon  the  idea 
of  building  an  emporium  there.  That  monarch  accordingly  built  "  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness.*'  This  Tadmor  is  the  same  as  Palmy/a,  both  names  being  derived 
from  the  palm-trees  which  grew  here  in  abundance.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Pal- 
myra was  the  intermediate  emporium  of  the  trade  with  the  east,  a  city  of  mer- 
chants and  factors,  who  traded  with  the  Parthians  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Romans  on  the  other.  The  produce  of  India  found  its  way  to  the  Roman  world 
through  this  city.  Palmyra  became  allied  to  the  Roman  empire  as  a  free  state, 
and  continued  to  be  a  splendid  and  flourishing  city  until  the  defeat  of  its  aspiring 
Queen  Zenobia  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
celebrated  Longinus,  her  minister,  was  put  to  death.  Zenobia  herself  was  led 
captive  to  Rome,  and  was  allowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  near  the 
town  of  Tibur.  Palmyra  still  continued  to  exist,  though  shorn  of  much  of  its 
fomer  splendor,  until  plundered  and  destroyed  in  A.D.  1400  by  the  army  of 
Tamerlane.  Sinee  that  period  it  has  been  in  a  mined  and  desolate  state,  bat 
its  remains  are  described  by  travellers  as  exceedingly  imposing. 

CCELE^YRIA. 

I.  Ccsle- Syria  (^  KglXtf  Ivpia)^  or  "  Hollow  Syria,"  comprised 
the  valley  betwen  the  mountain  chains  of  Libdnus  and  AtUu 
libdnus.  The  name  took  its  rise  under  the  Seleucidee ;  for  in 
earlier  times  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus ;  then, 
under  David  and  Solomon,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  and 
from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  part 
of  the  Persian  monarchy.  Under  the  later  Roman  emperors 
the  name  was  no  longer  used,  this  country  being  incorporated 
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as  a  province  with  Phcsnicia  Libani,  Coele-Syria  is  now  called 
El'Bakaah,  or  "the  Valley."  Its  average  width  is  fifteen 
miles. 

n.  Ltbdnus  separated  CcBle-Syria  from  Phoemcia,  and  ex- 
tended in  a  direction  east  of  north  from  a  little  below  the  par- 
allel of  Tyrus  nearly  np  to  that  of  Aradus.f  It  abounded  an* 
ciently  in  excellent  pastures^  and  fine  forests  of  cedar.  A  few 
spots  in  the  range  still  afford  good  pastnrage  at  the  present  day, 
but  the  cedars,  "  the  glory  of  Lebanon,"  have  nearly  all  disap- 
peared. The  name  Libanus  is  derived  from  an  Oriental  root, 
signifying  "  white,"  the  reference  being  not  only  to  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  chain,  but  also  to  the  whitish  complexion  of 
the  calcareous  soil.  Libanus  is  now  called  Jebel  Libnahi  but 
more  commonly,  among  the  natives,  Jebel  esh'Sharldj  or  "  the 
Western  Mountain,"  in  contradistinction  to  Antilibanus,  which 
is  styled  Jebel  eUGharbi^  or  "  the  Eastern  Mountain."  The 
range  of  Antilibanus  lay  to  the  east  of,  and,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, "opposite  to  Libanus,"  though  commencing  much  far- 
ther to  the  south.  Nearly  opposite  to  Damascus,  this  chain 
separates  into  two  ridges,  the  easternmost  one  of  which  is  the 
Hermon  of  Scripture,  now  Jebel  esh^Sheikhy  or  "the  Chiefs 
Mountain."  In  Scripture,  the  name  Lebanon  is  applied  in- 
differently to  both  Libanus  and  Antilibanus. 

Places  in  C(el£-Sybia. 

1.  Damatau  (the  Damnustk  of  Scripture),  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Antflib- 
anas,  in  a  beaatiful  and  extensive  plain,  watered  by  the  Bardines  or  Ckrysorrktmg 
and  its  branches.  This  river  is  thought  to  be  the  Pharphar  of  the  Bible.  Dik 
mascus  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  and  existed  as  eaily  as 
the  days  of  Abraham  ;  and,  though  often  taken  and  devastated,  it  has  always 
risen  again  and  flourished.  Under  Dioclesian  several  manufactories  of  aims 
were  established  here,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  high  reputation  to  which  it 
afterward  attained  for  its  sword-blades  may  have  had  its  first  foundations  laid 
in  this  arrangement  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Damascus  was  also  made  at  this 
time  a  general  depot  for  munitions  of  war,  and  a  military  post  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  eastern  nations.  Under  Julian  it  became  a  magnificent  city ;  and 
in  the  seventh  century  it  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  cali&.  All  modem 
travelleis  speak  of  its  delightful  situation.  The  natives  call  it  Es-Sham,  or 
Syria,  according  to  the  practice  of  designating  the  chief  town  by  the  name  of 
the  country  itself.  2.  Heliopolis,  to  the  nprthwest,  called  by  the  Syrians  BmI- 
he^  and  now  Balbee.  The  Syriao  name  is  supposed  to  mean  **  the  city  (or  house) 
of  Baal,"  of  which  the  Greek  Heliopolis  is  a  mere  translation.  By  Baal,  in 
Asiatic  idolatry,  was  originally  meant  the  I^ord  of  the  Universe,  of  whom  the 
Sun  was  subsequently  taken  as  the  type.  Heliopolis  was  famed  for  its  temple 
of  Jupiter  erected  by  Antoninus  Pius,  magnificent  roina  of  which  etill  rsmaia 
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VenuB  was  also  leTerad  in  this  city,  and  its  maidens  were  therefore  said  to  be 
the  fairest  in  the  land.  By  Venus  is  here  meant  the  Sjnrian  Astarte.  3.  Aphica, 
to  the  northwest,  in  the  moontain  range  of  Libanos,  having  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Venus  (Astarte),  near  which  was  a  lake,  the  waters  of  which  had  the 
property  of  keeping  even  the  heaTtest  bodies,  when  thrown  therein,  from  sink- 
ing. The  temple  was  destroyed  by  Constantine  the  Great.  The  rains  of  the 
city  are  at  a  place  called  Afka.  4.  Laodieea  ad  lAbanuffh  to  the  northeast, 
fimnded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  It  lay  in  the  plain  watered  by  and  named  after 
the  Rirer  Manyas,  a  Iribntaiy  of  the  Orontes.  The  Romans  made  it  the  chief 
city  of  the  district.  It  was  also  called  iMtdicea  Seabioia  (2«ro6/tiffo),  for  which 
Ptolemy  gives  KaSUjaa  (CaHosa). 

PHCEKICIA. 

I.  PhoBniciUj  in  Greek  ^oivIki]  (Phesmce),  extended  along 
the  ooast  of  Syria,  from  the  River  Eleuthirus,  and  the  city  and 
island  of  ArdduSj  on  the  north,  to  the  River  Chorseusj  near 
Casarea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  in  the  south.  The 
length,  therefore,  was  only  thirty-five  geographical  miles.  The 
breadth  was  very  limited,  the  mountain  range  otLibanus  form- 
ing its  utmost  barrier  to  the  east.  The  country  was  in  gen- 
eral sandy  and  hilly,  and  not  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  but, 
to  counterbalance  this,  the  coast  abounded  in  good  harbors,  the 
fisheries  were  excellent,  while  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  in- 
terior afibrded,  in  their  cedar-forests,  a  rich  supply  of  timber  for 
naval  and  other  purposes.  Hence  the  early  proficiency  which 
the  Phcenicians  made  in  navigation,  and  hence  the  flourishing 
commercial  cities  which  covered  the  whole  line  of  ooast. 

n.  The  native  name  of  PhcBuicia,  as  appears  from  the  Phoe- 
nician coinage,  was  Kenaan  (the  Canaan  of  Scripture),  and  the 
people  themselves  were  called  Kenaanim.  The  name  Phomu 
da  or  Phcsnice  is  of  Grecian,  not  Oriental  origin,  and  was  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  this  country  either  from  the  number  of  palm- 
trees  (<polvi(j  "  a  palm-tree^^)  which  grew  there,  so  that  Phcsnu 
da  will  signify  ^^  the  land  of  palms,"  or  else,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 
from  ipolvi^j  in  its  sense  of  ^^purpU^^  making  Phcsnida  there- 
fore mean  '^  the  land  of  the  purple  dye,"  in  allusion  to  the  fa- 
mous purple  or  crimson  of  Tyre. 

Sketch  of  Phobnician  History. 

I.  Ths  Phoenicians  were  a  branch  of  the  Anmuean  or  Semitic  race.  To  this 
same  great  family  the  Hebrews  and  Arabians  belonged,  as  well  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  wide  plain  between  the  northern  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
The  Phcenicians  themselves,  according  to  their  own  account,  came  originally 
from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Oulf ;  and  Strabo  informs  us,  that  in  the  isles  of 
Tyros  and  Aradus,  in  the  gulf  jost  named,  were  found  temples  similar  to  those 
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of  the  Phcenicians ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  isles  claimed  the  eittes  of 
Tyrus  and  Aradus,  on  the  coast  of  Phcenicia,  as  colonies  of  theirs. 

II.  It  is  uncertain  what  time  they  migrated  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
bat  it  mast  have  been  at  a  reiy  early  period,  since  Sidon  was.  a  great  city  in 
the  time  of  Joehua.  The  Pbcenicians  far  sarpassed  all  the  .other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity  in  commercial  enterfyrise.  Their  greatness  as  a  commercial  people  was 
chiefly  owing  to  their  peculiar  natural  adyantages.  Their  situation  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mediterranean  enabled  them  to  supply  the  western  .nations  with 
the  different  commodities  of  the  east,  which  were  broaght  to  Tyre  by  carsTans 
from  Arabia  and  Babylon ;  while  their  own  country  produced  many  of  the  most 
Taluable  articles  of  commerce  in  ancient  times.  Off  the  coast  the  shell-fish 
caught  which  produced  the  purple,  the  most  celebrated  dye  known  to  the 
cients ;  and  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  was  well  adapted  for  the  making  of  gli 
Mount  Libanus  supplied  them  with  abundance  of  timber  for  ^ip-bnilding,  and 
the  useful  metals  were  obtained  in  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of  Sarepta. 

III.  In  the  west  they  Tisited  not  only  Britain  for  tin,  but  also  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  for  amber ;  and  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
Malta,  thy  planted  numerous  colonies,  which  they  supplied  with  the  produce  of 
the  East.  Their  settlements  in  Sicily  and  Africa  became  powerful  states,  and 
long  opposed  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  Roman  armies.  By  their  alliance  with 
the  Jewish  state  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  they  were  enabled  to  sail  to  Ophir, 
where  they  obtained  the  produce  of  India. .  Herodotus  eren  says  that  ^hey  dr- 
comnavigated  Africa. 

IV.  The  Greeks  attributed  the  invention' of  letters  to  tbe  Phoenicians.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the  arts  in 
very  early  times.  The  T^rians  supplied  Solomon  with  all  kinds  of  artificers  to 
assist  in  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  workmanship  of  tbe 
artists  of  Sidon  was  celebrated  in  tbe  Greek  towns  of  Asia  Minor  as  eariy  as 
the  time  of  Homer. 

V.  The  Phoenician  cities  appear  to  have  been  originally  indepeadent  of  one 
another,  and  to  have  possessed,  for  the  most  part,  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  oldest  of  these  cities  was  Sidon  ;  but  Tyre  became  in  later  times 
the  most  important,  and  probably  exercised  some  degree  of  authority  over,  the 
other  states.  After  the  conquest  of  Samaria  and  Judea,  the  Phoenicians  be- 
came subject  in  succession  to  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  monar- 
chies. In  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  they  formed  the  diief 
and. most  efilcient  portion  of  the  Persian  navy.  They  afterward  became  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Seleucide,  and  were  eventually  included  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria.  The  language  of  the  Phoenicians  closely  resembled  the  He- 
brew and  Aramaic. 

Places  in  Phcenicia. 

PaocEEDiifo  upward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chorshts,  liow  the  Koradseke,  we 
come  to,  1.  Dora  or  Donu^  the  Dor  of  Scripture,  a  small  place  with  a  harbor, 
now  Tortura,  %.  Eebatana,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  same  probablj 
with  the  Bathura  of  Josephus,  and  now  Caiffa.  Here  Cambyses  gave  himself 
a  mortal  wound  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  and  thns  fulfilled  the  oracle 
which  had  warned  him  to  beware  of  Eebatana,  and  which  he  had  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  capital  <  of  Media-  3.  Syesmtfum,  to  the  north,  so  called  from  its 
abandance  of  wild  fig-trees.  The  Syriac  name  was  Chtpha.  It  is  now  Kmf^ 
or  Kaffa.  Near  this  place,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  shell-fish  from 
which  purple  was  obtained  were  found  in  abundanca  .  Mount  Carmel,  which 
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consists  rather  of  seToral  connected  hills  than  of  one  ridge,  extends  from  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  in  a  northwest  direction,  and  terminates  in  the  Carmelum 
PromofUarium^  the  only  great  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  and  which 
forms  the  ^  W.  extremity  of  the  hay  of  Acre.  Above  the  promontory  the  River 
Kison  enters  the  bay,  on  the  banks  of  which  stream  the  host  of  Sisera  was  over- 
thrown. 4.  FtoienUM,'9i  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bay.  The  native  name  of 
this  place  was  Aeeho,  which  the  Greeks  changed  into  Aee  ('Ac^),  bat  it  was  event- 
ually better  known  by  the  name  of  PloUmau,  which  it  had  received  from  the 
first  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  by  whom  it  was  much  improved.  It  was  called, 
also,  CoUmia  Claudti  CasartM,  in  consequence  of  its  reoeiving  the  privileges  of 
a  Roman  city  from  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  is  now  the  well-known  St.  Jean 
i*Acre.  The  River  BduM  here  empties  into  the  sea,  from  the  fine  sands  of 
which  stream,  according  to  the  common  account,  the  first  glass  was  accidentally 
made  by  some  Phcenician  mariners.  5.  Tyrus,  called  by  the  natives  Tear,  by  the 
Greeks  Tiipof.  The  Carthaginians,  colonists  of  Tyre,  called  the  mother  city, 
on  the  other  hand.  Tsar  or  Sar,  which  the  Romans,  receiving  the  word  from 
them,  converted  into  Sarra,  and  formed  from  it  the  adjective  Sarramie,  equiva- 
lent to  Tyriua,  Tyre  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Sidon,  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Phoenician  cities,  but  its  splendid  prosperity  soon  caused  it  to  take  prece- 
dence of  the  parent  state,  and  to  eclipse  its  glory.  It  became,  in  fact,  the  first 
commercial  city  of  its  time.  Originally  the  city  of  Tyre  was  built  on  the  main 
land,  but,  having  been  besieged  for  a  lengthened  period  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
inhabitants  conveyed  themselves  and  their  efiects  to  an  island  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  where  a  new  city  was  founded,  which  enjoyed  an  increased  de- 
gree of  celebrity  and  commercial  prosperity.  The  old  city  hence  was  called 
Palatyrus,  the  other  simply  Tynts.  The  new  city  continued  to  flourish,  ex- 
tending its  colonies  and  commerce  on  all  sides,  till  it  was  attacked  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  After  an  obstinate  resistance  it  was  taken,  and  severely  pun- 
ished. Still,  however,  the  city  continued  to  flourish,  until  the  founding  of  Alex- 
andrea,  by  diverting  commerce  into  a  new  channel,  gave  Tyre  an  irreparable 
blow,  and  she  gradually  declined,  until  now  hardly  a  vestige  remains.  Just 
above  Tyrus  the  River  Leontee,  now  Jjuuo^  empties  into  the  sea. 

6.  Sarepta  or  Zarephath,  where  Elijah  performed  the  miracle  of  multiplying 
the  contents  of  the  barrel  of  meal  and  cnise  of  oil,  and  where  he  raised  the 
widow's  son  to  life.  It  is  now  Sura/end.  7.  Sidon,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cit- 
ies of  Phcsnicia,  with  an  excellent  harbor,  and  already  extant  in  the  time  of  Ja- 
cob. Sidon  was  the  parent  crty  of  Tyre,  and  of  most  of  the  towns  of  Phoenicia. 
Many  manufactories,  particularly  those  of  linen  and  glass,  were  successfully 
carried  on  here.  Notwithstanding  the  rise  and  prosperity  of  Tyre,  it  remained 
a  very  wealthy  and  important  city  to  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Artaxerxes 
Ochas,  when  its  fleet  amounted  to  one  hundred  triremes  and  quinqueremes. 
In  Alexander's  time  it  was  without  any  fortifications,  and  preserved  scarcely 
any  thing  but  its  reputation  for  fine  glass.  It  is  now  the  small  town  of  Sayda, 
and  its  harbor  is  nearly  choked  up  with  sand.  8.  Baytue,  the  Berotha  of  Scrip- 
ture, called  also  Colama  Felix  Julia  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  it  a  Ro- 
man colony,  and  named  it  thus  in  honor  of  his  daughter  Julia.  In  the  age  of 
Justinian  it  became  a  famous  school  of  law.  The  modern  appellation  is  Bei- 
roui,  9.  BybluM^  on  a  height  at  some  distance  from  the  coast  Adonis,  or  the 
sun-god,  was  worshipped  here  with  peculiar  honors,  under  the  name  of  Tbam- 
muz.  Just  below  this  place  was  the  River  Adonis,  now  Nahr  Ibrahim.  At  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Adonis,  which  was  in  the  rainy  season,  its  waters 
were  tinged  red  with  the  ochrous  particles  from  Mount  Libanus,  and  hence  were 
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fabled  to  flow  with  his  blood.  10.  Trl^aiis,  now  Taraholu*.  It  deriTod  its  name 
from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Arados  baviog  establiriied  here,  in  eommoD,  a  triple  town 
{rpiic  iroAecc)*  each  with  its  own  walls  and  colonists,  as  a  piaae  of  assembly  for 
their  States-General.  Tripolis  had  a  good  haibor  and  extensire  oomnoeroe. 
At  the  present  day  the  sand  bas  so  accamnlated  that  the  town  is  aeparaled 
ftom  the  sea  by  a  small  triangular  plain,  at  the  apex  of  which  is  a  TiDage  where 
Teasels  land  their  goods.  1 1.  Area,  called  snbeeqoently  CaatcrU,  the  birth>|dace 
of  the  £mperor  Alexander  Seyems.  12.  Aridus,  on  a  amall  island  near  the 
shore ;  now  Ruad.  It  was  founded,  according  to  Strabo,  by  a  band  of  exiles 
from  Sidon.  13.  AniarddtiSt  called  also  Constantia,  after  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tius.    It  is  now  TartoBO,  with  a  small  harbor. 

PALJB8TINA. 

I.  PaUBstinay  or  Palestine,  derived  that  name  from  the  Phu 
listceij  or  Philistines,  who  oocupied  the  southwestern  coast,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  stem  with  the  Phcenioians.  As  it  was, 
however,  the  promised  inheritanoe  of  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  scene  of  the  birth,  sniferings,  and  death  of  our 
Redeemer,  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  it  by  the  more  re> 
ligious  appellation  of  the  Holy  Land. 

II.  Palestine  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Casle^Spriaj  on 
the  northwest  by  Phasnictaj  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean^ 
called  in  the  Bible  the  Great  Sea^  on  the  east  by  Arabia  De- 
sertaj  and  on  the  south  by  Arcdna  Petraa. 

Face  op  the  Country. 

I.  PALssTnia  is  a  very  moantainons  coantry.  The  range  of  Antilibanas,  as 
we  have  before  remained,  divides  into  two  branches  nearly  opposite  Damascus. 
These  branches  continue  their  coarse  to  the  south,  nearly  panUIel  to  each  other, 
and  inclose  between  them  the  Talley  of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes.  They  after- 
ward diverge  from  each  other  at  the  head  of  the  JElamtes  Sinus,  or  Golf  of 
Akaba ;  the  one  running  along  the  eastern  coast  of  that  gulf,  and  terminating 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  the  other  along  the  western  coast  of  that  gulf, 
and  terminating  in  the  mountains  of  Sinai.  As  the  range  of  Antilibanus  passes 
into  Palestine,  it  diminishes  in  height,  and  becomes  less  rugged  and  more  fit  for 
tillage  ;  but  at  the  Dead  Sea  it  consists  of  desolate  rocks. 

II.  Almost  aU  the  mountains  of  Palestine  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  two  principal  ranges  which  inclose  the  basin  of  the  Jordan.  The  most  re- 
markable are  the  following :  1.  Mons  Itabyriua,  the  Tabor  of  Scripture,  the  high- 
est mountain  in  Lower  Galilee,  on  the  northeast  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It 
is  entirely  detached  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  nearly  hemispherical 
in  shape.  On  its  summit  is  a  plain  of  about  half  an  hour  in  circuit,  inclosed  by 
an  ancient  wall.  This  mduntain  is  said  by  an  old  tradition  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  our  Savior's  transfiguration.  8.  Hermon  Minor,  or  the  Little  Heimon, 
a  range  of  fertile  hills,  about  five  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tabor,  and  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  great  ridge  of  the  same  name  in  Antilibanus.  3.  Mons  GUboa,  the 
Oilboa  of  Scripture,  a  sterile  range  of  hills  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  Tabor. 
They  bound  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  west  for  many  miles,  and  are  about 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    4.  Mon»  Carmelusy  already  men- 
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tioned  under  the  head  of  Pbcenieia.  6.  MonUa  Samaria,  the  Moantains-of  Sa- 
maria, to  the  aonth  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Of  these  the  highest  are  those  of 
Ebal  and  G^rizim,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  yalley  two  or  three  hundred 
paces  broad.  From  these  two  moantaios  were  deliyered  the  curses  and  bless- 
ings of  the  Law.  The  Samaritans  had  their  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which 
they  esteemed  the  holiest  of  monntains.  6.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Judaea,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  wilderness  of  mountains,  the  most 
rugged  and  desolate  in  all  Palestine.  This  mountainous  country,  which  is  the 
highest  in  Judsa,  bears  the  name  of  Qwirantama,  from  a  tradition  that  this  was 
the  wilderness  in  which  Christ  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  The  most 
mountainous  part  of  Judsa  is  the  district  round  JerusalenL 

III.  The  most  important  river  of  Palestine  was  the  Jorianu,  or  Jordan,  now 
called  by  the  Arabs  Sktriat  el-KMr.  Its  true  source  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  modern  Haalnya^  twenty  miles  above  Bamaa,  the  ancient  Ccb^otmi  Philippi. 
The  river,  according  to  Lieutenant  Lynch,  here  gushes  forth  in  a  copious  stream 
from  beneath  a  bold  perpendicular  rock.  What  has  been  called  the  second 
source  of  the  Jordan  is  a  fountain  at  Tell  tt-Kady,  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles 
south  of  Haabeiya,  and  where  stood  the  city  DaUf  more  anciently  Laish.  The 
Jordan  first  ran  into  the  Lake  Samochonitis,  called  in  Scripture  "  the  waters  of 
Merom,'*  and  now  Bohr  el^HuUh,  After  leaving  this  lake  it  flows  on  for  about 
twelve  miles,  and  then  enters  the  Sea  of  Tiberia*  or  Lake  of  Gennesareih, 
through  which  its  course  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  a  smooth  current.  Emerg- 
ing from  this  body  of  water,  it  pursues  a  very  rapid  and  winding  route  to  the 
Dead  Seat  where  its  course  terminates.  The  depression  between  the  Sea  of  Ti- 
berias and  the  Dead  Sea  is  said  to  be  over  one  thousand  feet,  and  the  secret 
of  this  depression  is  solved,  according  to  Lieutenant  Lynch,  by  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  Jordan.  In  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  from  the  former  to 
the  latter  sea,  this  river  winds  along  through  a  course  of  about  two  hundred 
miles ;  and  within  that  distance  Lieutenant  Lynch  and  his  party  plunged  down 
no  fess  than  twenty-seven  threatening  rapids,  besides  many  others  of  less  de- 
scent. An  average  fall  of  only  a  little  more  than  five  feet  in  each  mile  will 
account  for  the  great  diflbrence  of  level  just  alluded  to.  It  has  been  generally 
thought  that  the  Jordan  continued  its  course  to  the  Red  Sea  through  the  valley 
of  Mount  Seir,  until  it  was  checked  by  the  convulsions  attending  the  overthrow 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  This  opinion,  though  strenuously  opposed  by  some 
modern  travellers,  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one. 

IV.  The  principal  lakes  or  inland  seas  in  Palestine  are  the  following :  1.  Locus 
Samoclumitist  already  alluded  to.  Its  size  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year, 
but  is,  on  an  average,  about  seven  miles  in  length,  and  about  half  that  number 
in  breadth.  The  reeds  which  are  used  for  writing  grow  on  its  margin.  2.  Mare 
TiberiddiMf  or  Sea  of  Tiberias,  called  in  Scripture  the  Lake  of  Genneeareth  or 
Sea  of  GaliUe.  The  name  Genaesareth  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cin- 
neroih,  which  latter  was  a  town  lying  on  its  western  border.  The  name  TU>erias 
comes  from  that  of  the  city  of  Tiberias,  on  the  southwestern  shore.  This  lake 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  long,  and  from  six  to  nine  miles  wide.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  the  scenery  is  exceedingly  beautiful  3.  Laeua  il#- 
phaltUes,  called  also  Jlfar;  Mortuum,  and  conmionly,  by  us,  *'  the  Dead  Sea.^*  The 
name  AtpkaUitea  comes  from  the  bitumen  (atf^aXroc)  occasionally  found  floating 
on  its  surface,  or  picked  up  on  its  shores.  It  is  called  the  Dead  Sea  from  the 
desolation  prevailing  along  its  shores,  as  well  as  from  the  belief  that  no  living 
creature  can  exist  in  its  waters.  In  Scripture  it  is  termed  <*  the  Sea  of  the 
Plain/'  and  also  "  the  Salt  Sea"  and  <*  the  East  Sea."    The  Arabs  call  it  Bakr 
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Lut,  or  "  the  Sea  of  Lot"  This  remarkable  piece  of  water  oeoapiea  the  site  of 
the  plain  of  Siddim,  where  stood  Soiom  aad  the  other  cities  which  God  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  time  of  Lot.  It  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  figure,  and,  socord- 
ing  to  modern  measarement,  about  forty  miles  long  and  eight  miles  broad.  Tlie 
waters  and  the  surroonding  soil  are  so  intensely  impregnated  with  salt  and  sul- 
phur that  no  trees  or  plants  grow  on  its  banks,  and  it  is  said  to  contain  no  fish, 
though  this  last  has  been  doubted  by  some.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  its 
waters,  when  examined  by  a  powerful  microecope,  have  been  found  to  contain 
no  animalculae  or  animal  matter  whatever.  The  taste  of  the  water  is  extremely 
nauseous,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  saltness,  it  possesses  very  buoyant  proper- 
ties. This  sea  has  very  recently  been  explored  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the 
American  navy,  and  accurate  soundings  taken  throughout.  These  investiga- 
tions have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bottom  of  this  sea  consists  of  two  sab- 
merged  phiins,  an  elevated  and  a  depressed  one,  the  fbnner  averaging  thxrUtn^ 
the  latter  thvrtten  hundred  feet  below  the  surfoce.  The  shallow  portion  is  to  the 
south ;  the  deeper,  which  is  also  the  larger  one,  to  the  north.  This  southern  and 
shallow  portion  would  appear  to  have  been  originally  the  fertile  plain  of  Siddim, 
in  which  the  guilty  cities  stood. 

Situation  of  the  Tribes  when  settled  under 

Joshua. 

Thb  largest  portion  was  that  oiJudaht  along  the  western  side  of  the  Lake  Am- 
phaUUet ;  and  west  of  Judah  was  Simeon^  bordering  on  the  Philistines,  who  oc- 
cupied the  Mediterranean  coast.  North  of  Judah  was  the  smaller  tribe  of  Bett- 
jamin,  in  which  was  Jerusalem ;  and  west  of  Benjamin  the  still  smaller  tribe  of 
Dan,  reaching  partly  to  the  coast,  having  the  Philistines  partly  to  the  south,  and 
also  on  the  sea-shore.  Above  Dan  and  Benjamin  was  a  considerable  district 
from  the  coast  to  the  Jordan,  the  portion  of  Ephraim;  above  Ephraim,  extend- 
ing in  a  like  manner,  was  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  coast  then  became 
that  ofPhanieia,  along  which,  but  rather  inland,  lay  the  tribe  of  Asker.  Above 
Manasseh  lay  the  tribe  of  Issacchar ;  and  above  Issacchar,  and  to  the  southeast 
of  Asher,  was  the  tribe  of  Zabulon.  The  whole  northwestern  coast  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  and  the  country  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan,  was  occupied 
by  Naphthali.  The  whole  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  country  to  the  east 
of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  down  to  the  southern  extremity  of  that  sea,  belonged  to 
the  other  half-tribe  of  Manasaeh;  below  it  was  Gad,  reaching  about  half  way 
between  the  two  lakes ;  and  below  It  Rntben,  reaching  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  at 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Lake  AsphaUites.  These  two  tribes  and  a  half 
were  the  first  settled,  though  their  warriors  crossed  over  Jordan  to  assist  their 
brethren  in  subduing  the  Canaanites  on  the  western  side. 

Main  Divisions  of  Palestine. 

In  the  time  of  the  New  Testament,  this  country  was  divided 
into  JudcBa^  Samaria^  and  GaliUsa  or  Galilee.  Of  these, 
Judcea  occupied  the  southern  portion,  Samaria  the  central, 
and  Galilee  the  northern  one.  We  shall  consider  them  in  suc- 
cession, omitting  any  preliminary  remarks  on  Jewish  History, 
which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  all. 
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JUDMJL 

JuDJBA,  the  most  southern  and  important  province,  comprised 
the  lands  of  the  tribes  of  Jndah,  Simeon,  Dan,  and  the  territory 
of  the  Philistines.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Medu 
terraneany  from  Raphia  in  the  south,  to  Joppa  in  the  north ; 
on  the  north  by  Samaria  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan  and  the 
Lake  Asphaltites  ;  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  westward 
firom  the  lower  part  of  that  lake  to  Raphia.  To  this  territory 
was  likewise  added  a  part  of  the  south  of  Samaria,  comprising 
the  three  districts  oi  Acrabatene^  Oophnitica]  and  Thamnitica. 

Places  in  Jun:£A. 

On  the  coast,  proceeding  from  north  to  south,  we  have,  1.  Jopfa  (in  Hebrew 
Japho\  the  only  harbor  of  the  Jews,  and  a  place  of  no  great  importance.  In 
heathen  mythology,  the  scene  of  the  fable  of  Andromeda  and  Perseas  was  laid 
here.  It  is  now  Jajfa.  2.  Jamnia  (the  Jahnch  of  Scripture),  the  northernmost 
city  of  the  Philistiei,  taken  by.  King  Uzziah.  .  A  college  of  Jews  was  established 
here  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  3.  Gaiky  to  the  southeast,  one  of  the 
five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistei,  and  supposed  to  be  the  native  place  of  Go- 
liath. It  must  have  been  possessed  of  great  resources,  from  its  frequent  with- 
standing of  the  power  of  Jerusalem.  4.  Ekron,  called  subsequently  Akkaron^  the 
chief  of  the  five  great  cities  of  the  Philistsei,  and  remarkable  in  connection  with 
the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  enemies  of  Israel  It  is  frequently  mentioned,  also, 
at  a  later  day,  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  The  modern  village  of  Akir  is 
thought  to  answer  to  it.  5.  Azotus,  in  Scripture  Asckdod,  another  of  the  five 
chief  cities  of  the  Phiiistaei,  and  where  the  god  Dagon  was  worshipped.  It  was 
not  conquered  by  the  Jews  till  the  reign  of  Solomon.  In  the  time  of  King  Hez- 
ekiah  it  was  taken  by  the  Assyrians ;  and  subaequently  by  Psammitichus,  king 
of  Egypt,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years.  It  is  now  represented  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Esdud.  fi.,Atcalonf  another  of  the  five  cities  where  Derceto  was  wor- 
shipped. Herod  the  Great  was  bom  here,  and  hence  received  the  appellation 
of  AtcaUmUcM.  This  city  exported  great  quantities  of  eschalots  to  England  and 
Rome.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades.  The  town 
of  Atkalan  now  represents  it.  7.  Gaza^  a  strong  border-city,  situate  some  dis- 
tance inland,  but  having  an  excellent  port  called  Majunuts.  It  was  the  frontier 
fortress  against  Egypt.  Alexander  took  it  aAer  a  siege  of  two  months,  but  came 
very  near  losing  his  life.  Constantine  subsequently  called  the  port  Canatantw. 
Gaza  was  famous  for  its  wine,  which  in  the  sixth  century  was  exported  to  Eu- 
rope. The  Arabic  name  of  the  place,  at  the  present  day,  is  Gkuzzek.  8.  Gerar 
or  GerarOf  to  the  southeast,  the  seat  of  the  first  Philistine  kingdom  of  which  we 
read.  9.  Raphia,  a  frontier  station,  in  the  desert,  to  the  southwest,  where  Ptol- 
emy IV .  of  Egypt  gained  a  great  victory  over  Antiochus. 

Inland,  commencing  at  the  north,  we  have,*  1.  AtUipatris,  founded  by  Herod 
the  Great,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  father  Antipater.  The  site  had  been  pre- 
viously occupied  by  a  place  called  Caphartaba.  It  is  not  the  modern  Arsiif, 
as  has  commonly  been  supposed,  but  more  probably  the  village  Kaffr  Sttba. 
%,  Timnath  Serah,  to.  the  southeast,  selected  by  Joshua  for  his  place  of  burial. 
3.  Shilohf  to  the  east,  where  Joshua  set  up  the  tabernacle,  and  made  the  last 
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and  general  division  of  the  land  among  the  tribes.    The  ark  and  tabeniade  re- 
mained here  upward  of  three  hundred  jewn.    It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
a  place  now  named  Seilun.    4.  EphrMm,  to  the  southwest,  among  the  moont- 
ains  of  the  same  name,  and  to  which  Jesus  withdrew  from  the  perBeoatioD 
which  followed  the  miracle  of  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead.    5.  GopknOf  to 
the  south,  a  strong  place,  and,  in  Roman  times,  the  capital  of  a  district  called 
from  it  Gopkniiiea.     It  is  now  Ji/na.     6.  Lydda,  to  the  southwest,  called  in 
Scripture  Lud,  and  under  the  Roman  dominion  DiotpoUg.    It  was  the  scene  of 
Peter*8  miracle  in  healing  iEneas.    St  George  the  martyr  was  buried  here,  and 
the  place  is  often  mentioned  likewise  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.    It  is  stili 
called  Lud.    7.  Arimaihia^  to  the  southwest,  the  birth-place  of  the  wealthy  Jo- 
seph, in  whose  sepulchre  our  Lord  was  laid.    There  is  great  probability  in  iden- 
tifying it  with  the  modern  RaimUk,    8.  £mmmM,  to  the  eoutfaeast,  called  aleo 
NicopoliSf  and  now  answering  to  Amwtu.    This  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Tillage  of  Emmaus,  noted  for  our  Lord's  interview  with  two  disciplea 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection.    The  latter  was  much  nearer  Jerusalem,  and  its 
site  has  long  been  lost.    9.  Bethel,  originally  Lus,  to  the  southeast  of  Gophna. 
Here  Jacob  had  his  vision,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  place  accordingly.    The 
site  is  now  called  Beitsin.    10.  UliehmaSf  to  the  southeast,  near  which  was  a 
pass  where  an  enemy  might  be  impeded  or  opposed.    Here  Jonathan,  son  of 
Saul,  distinguished  himself,  and  here  also,  at  a  later  day,  Jonathan  Maccabaeus 
fixed  his  abode.    It  still  bears  the  name  of  Mukhmas.    1 1 .  Ramahj  to  the  south- 
west, and  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibeah.    It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
modern  village  Er-Ram,  two  hours'  journey  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  be  the 
Rama  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah.     12.  Hierichus,  in  Scripture  Jericho,  situate  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  not  far  from  the  Jordan,  just  before  its  entrance  into  the  Dead 
Sea.    It  was  besieged  and  destroyed  by  the  Israelites  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan ;  but  was  afterward  rebuilt,  on  or  near  its  former  site, 
and  became  a  flourishing  city,  next  in  size  to  Jerusalem.    It  is  often  called  in 
Scripture  **the  city  of  palm  trees,"  from  the  numerous  trees  of  this  descriptioa 
which  abounded  in  its  vicinity.    Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  wretched  village 
named  Rihak. 

13.  Hierosoiyma,  or  Jerusalem,  a  name  meaning  in  Hebrew  <'  the  abode  of 
peace,"  to  the  southwest  of  Jericho,  and  twenty-seven  mUes  west  from  where 
the  Jordau  enters  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
»  and  the  chief  city  of  their  worship ;  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  StUem  of 
which  Melchisedec  was  king.  When  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan,  they  found 
this  city  in  the  occupation  of  the  Jebusites,  a  tribe  descended  from  Jebus,  a  son 
of  Canaan,  and  the  place  then  bore  the  name  of  Jebus.  The  lower  city  was 
taken  and  burned  by  the  children  of  Judah,  but  the  Jebusites  had  so  strongly 
fortified  themselves  in  the  upper  city,  on  Mount  Zion,  that  they  maintained  pos- 
session of  it  until  the  time  of  David.  That  monarch,  afier  his  seven  years'  rale 
over  Judah  in  Hebron,  became  king  of  all  Israel,  on  which  he  expelled  the  Jeb- 
usites from  Mount  Zion,  and  made  Jerusalem  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom. 
Jerusalem  was  built  on  several  hills,  the  largest  of  which  was  Mount  Zton, 
which  formed  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  A  valley  toward  the  north  sep- 
arated this  from  Acra,  the  second  or  lower  city,  on  the  east  of  which  was  Mount 
Moriahf  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  Southeast  of  Mount  Moriah  was 
the  Mount  of  Olivesy  lying  beyond  the  brook  and  valley  of  Kedron,  which  bor- 
dered Jerusalem  on  the  east ;  on  the  south  was  the  Valley  of  Hhmom,  and  at  the 
north  was  Mount  Calvary,  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
Titus,  September  8,  A.D.  70,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed.    It  was  afterward 
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rabailt  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  as  a  fortified  place,  by  wbich  to  keep  in  check 
the  whole  Jewish  popalatioo.  On  the  ruins  of  the  temple  the  same  emperor 
caused  a  fane  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  gave  the  new 
city  the  name  of  JBlia  CapUolma^  the  first  part  of  this  appellation  being  derired 
from  bis  own  prenomen  of  JEUu$t  and  the  latter  being  in  honor  of  the  deity  joat 
mentioned.  The  ancient  name,  however,  began  to  come  again  into  use  in  the 
time  of  Constantino.  Jerusalem  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  el-Kuds,  or  "  the 
Hdy.p 

14.  BethUhim,  to  the  southwest  of,  and  about  aix  mfles  from  Jerusalem,  and 
the  birth-place  of  our  Savior.  It  was  generally  called  Bethlehem  Judah,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon.  It  is  likewise  styled 
in  Scripture  Ephratah,  or  "  the  fhiftfol."  It  is  now  a  large  Tillage  named  Beit 
Lahm.  16.  HeroHutn,  to  the  aoutheast,  a  fortress  and  city  erected  by  Herod 
the  Great.  The  site  answers  now  to  that  of  the  Frank  MtmnUiin.  16.  Eleuihi- 
ropdlis,  to  the  southwest,  an  important  episcopal  city  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Beto-gabra  of  Ptolemy, 
and  to  be  now  represented  by  the  Tillage  of  Beii-Jihrin.  17.  Hehnmt  to  the 
southeast,  and  a  very  ancient  city.  Its  earlier  name  was  Kirjaih-Arbat  or  *'  the 
City  of  Arba,*'  from  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak  and  the  Anakim,  who  dwelt  in 
and  around  this  city.  This  was  the  burial-place  of  Abraham  and  his  famfly. 
David,  on  becoming  king  of  Judah,  made  Hebron  his  royal  residence.  Here  he 
reigned  scTen  years  and  a  hal(  and  here  he  was  anointed  king  oTer  all  Israel. 
The  Arabs  now  call  it  ei-KhuHl.  16.  Engaddi,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  both  extremities  of  that  lake. 
It  was  ftmed  for  its  beautiful  pahn  trees,  its  opobalsum,  and  vineyards.  The 
Arabs  now  call  the  site  Am-jidy.  In  its  vicinity  was  the  WUdemess  of  Engaddi, 
abounding  in  caverns.  19.  MasodOf  to  the  south,  on  the  shore  of  the  same  sea,  a 
celebrated  fortress  buih  by  Jonathan  Maccabaeus,  and  afterward  greatly  strength- 
ened by  Herod,  as  a  i^ace  of  reftige  for  himself.  It  stood  on  a  lofty  rock  over- 
hanging the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romana  after  the  fhll  of  Jerusalem, 
the  garrison  having  devoted  themsdves  to  self^estruction.  The  Arabic  name 
for  the  ruins  is  Sehbeh.  20.  Beerehebat  or  "  the  Well  of  the  Oath,*'  some  distance 
to  the  west,  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  coon- 
try  possessed  by  t)ie  children  of  Israel.  The  northern  limit  was  Don,  in  Uf^r 
Galilee.  This  place  took  its  name  from  the  well  which  was  dog  there  by  Abra- 
ham, and  the  oath  which  confirmed  hla  treaty  with  Abimelech. 

8AMA&IA 

I.  Samaria  was  the  smallest  but  most  frnitfiil  of  the  throe 
divisions  of  Palestine.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oalilte^ 
on  the  south  by  Juikeaj  on  the  east  by  the  JordaUj  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Mediterranean. 

n.  After  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  overthrown,  and 
the  people  carried  away  captive  by  the  Assyrians^  the  country, 
being  thus  depopulated,  was  next  inhabited  by  the  neighboring 
heathen  people,  and  by  colonies  from  other  parts  of  the  Assyr- 
ian empire.  These,  mixing  with  the  scattered  remains  of  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  formed  the  people  spoken  of 
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in  the  New  Testament  as  the  Samaritans^  who  were  regarded 
hj  the  Jews  as  an  impure  race,  and  between  whom  and  the 
Jews  there  always  existed  a  strong  mutual  hatred. 

Places  in  Sabcaria. 

1.  Jexrael,  near  the  northern  borders,  called  also  EsdraeUm,  and  one  of  the 
residences  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  In  the  days  of  Ensebius  and  Jerome  it  was  a 
large  Tillage  called  E9dra€laf  and  in  the  same  age  it  oocnrs  again  as  Siradela, 
In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it  was  named  by  the  Franks  Parmm  Gmmtm,  and 
by  the  Arabs  Zerin,  This  last  appellation  still  remains.  3.  Buh-shanj  to  the 
southeast  near  the  Jordan,  and  c^led  also  Scyihapolu,  because,  as  is  supposed, 
some  Scythians  had  settled  there  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (B.C.  631)  in  their  paa- 
sage  through  Palestine  toward  Egypt  This  place,  though  commonly  rahked 
among  the  Samaritan  cities,  belonged  in  reality  to  what  was  tenned  DccmpoiU^ 
an  association  of  ten  cities,  which,  not  being  inhabited  by  Jews,  formed  a  con- 
lederation  for  mutual  protection  against  the  Asmonean  princes  of  Judea ;  Scy- 
tbopolis  is  now  Beisan.  8.  Megiddo,  to  the  west  of  Jezrael,  originally  one  of  the 
royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites,  and  which  the  Israelites  were  for  a  long  time  un- 
able to  conquer.  Josiah  was  slain  in  battle  near  this  place  by  Pbaraoh-Necho. 
It  was  afterward  called  LegiOf  and  is  now  Lejjun.  4.  CoMorea,  to  the  southwest, 
on  the  coast,  originally  named  Turri»  Stratcnis,  and  subsequently  made  a  mag- 
nificent city  and  port  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Caaarea  in  honor  of  Augustus. 
Here  the  Roman  governors  resided.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Eusebius.  The 
modern  name  is  Kai$arieh.  6.  Samana^  to  the  southeast,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  on  a  mountain  or  hill  of  the  same  name.  The 
site  was  extremely  well  selected  both  for  strength  and  beauty.  It  was  destroyed 
by  John  Hyrcanus,  rebuilt  by  the  Roman  goyemor  Gabinius,  and  beautified  and 
enlarged  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Seba»u  in  honor  of  Augustus.  It  was  also 
strongly  fortified.  The  modem  village  of  Sebustieht  built  out  of  its  rains,  stands 
near  the  site  of  this  once  royal  city.  6.  iStcA^m,  to  the  southeast,  in  the  narrow 
valley  between  Mounts  £6a/  and  Gerizim,  on  the  latter  of  which  was  built  the 
Samaritan  temple,  in  rivalry  of  the  orthodox  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Sichem  was 
a  very  ancient  city.  After  the  conquest  of  the  country  it  became  one  of  the 
Levitical  cities,  and  during  the  life-time  of  Joshua  it  was  a  centre  of  union  for 
the  tribes.  The  city  was  taken  and  the  temple  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus^ 
B.C.  129.  In  the  New  Testament  the  place  occurs  under  the  name  of  Sych^r, 
Vespasian  subsequently  either  restored  or  rebuilt  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Neapoli*,  which  it  still  retains  under  the  Arabic  form  of  Naiulut. 

QALILMJL 

I  Galilcea  or  Galilee,  lay  to  the  north  of  Samaria,  and  was 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  Upper  Galilee  was  mountain- 
ous, and  was  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  from  the  heathen 
nations  established  there,  who  were  enabled,  by  the  mountain- 
ous nature  of  the  country,  to  maintain  themselves  against  all 
invaders.  Strabo  enumerates  among  its  inhabitants  Egyp- 
tians, Arabians,  and  Phoenicians.     Lower  Galilee^  on  the  other 
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hand,  was  a  popnlons  and  fertile  country,  and  contained  nu- 
merous cities* 

n.  Galilee  was  the  district  ^hich,  of  all  others,  was  most 
honored  with  the  presence  of  our  Saviour. .  Hence  the  disciples 
were  called  Oalilseans.  They  were  easily  recognized,  indeed, 
as  such,  since  the  OalilsBans  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  vernacular 
Syriac,  different  from  that  of  JudsBa,  and  which  was  accounted 
rude  and  impure.  The  Jews  of  Judeea  regarded  the  OalilaBans 
with  much  contempt. 

Places  in  Galilee. 

In  hawer  Galilee  we  may  mention,  1.  NazarethyWhere  our  Saviour  resided  until 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry.  It  was  probably  no  more  than  a  village. 
It  is  now  a  small  but  more  than  usually  well-built  place,  retaining  its  ancient 
name.  2.  Dio  Casarea,  to  the  northwest,  the  Seppharis  of  Josephus.  It  was 
captured  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  afterward  destroyed  by  Varus.  Herod  An- 
tipas  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  and  it  became  the  largest  and  strongest  city  of  Gal- 
ilee, taking  precedence  eventually  of  Tiberias  itself  The  modem  Sefurieh 
marks  the  ancient  site.  3.  Tibirias,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaretk,  which  was  called  also  from  this  city  the  Sea  of  Tiberiat.  It  was  found- 
ed by  Herod  Antipas,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  After  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  this  place  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Jews,  and  was 
famous  during  several  centuries  for  its  school  of  Rabbinical  teachers  or  doctors. 
The  modern  name  is  Tabaria.  4.  Ammaus,  a  little  to  the  south,  famed  for  its 
hot  baths,  which  are  still  frequented.  The  name  of  the  place  appears  to  be 
formed  from  the  Hebrew  Hammath,  signifying  "  warm  baths."  6.  Tarichaa^  at 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  fish- 
salteries  established  there.  After  the  capture  of  this  place  by  Titus,  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  by  water  in  boats  and  small  craft.  Vespa- 
sian having  pursued  them  on  the  lake,  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which'a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Jews  were  slaughtered.  6.  Capernaum,  on  the  northwestern  side  of 
the  lake,  where  our  Saviour,  frequently  resided  after  the  commencement  of  his 
mission.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  a  mound  of  ruins  called  Khan 
Minyeh. 

In  Upper  Galilee  we  may  mention,  1.  Dan,  the  most  northern  place  of  the  land 
of  Judaea.  Its  original  name  was  Laith  or  Leshem,  and  it  was  conquered  by  a 
warlike  colony  of  Danites,  who  named  it  after  their  tribe.  It  became  afterward 
a  chief  seat  of  Jeroboam*s  idolatry,  and  one  of  the  golden  calves  was  setup  in  it 
The  extent  of  the  promised  land  is  expressed  in  the  well-known  words  '*  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba."  Dan  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  present  Tell  el- 
Kady,  where  the  second  source  of  the  Jordan  rises.  2.  Casarea  PhUippi,  a  little 
distance  to  the  northeast.  It  was  originally  called  Paneae ;  but,  being  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  the  tetrarch  Philip,  it  was  named  by  him  Casarea,  in  honor 
of  Tiberius,  to  which  PhUippi  was  added,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Casarea 
on  the  coast.  The  modem  name  is  Banias.  Twenty  miles  above  this  place 
the  Jordan  had  its  main  source.  3.  Jotapata,  to  the  southeast,  where  the  Jewish 
historian  Josephus  sustained  a  siege  against  Vespasian. 
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PSRiBA. 

Thk  coantiy  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  two  lakes,  was  called 
PeraOf  a  name  demed  from  iripav  "  beyond,"  and  extending  from  the  biook 
AmoH,  which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea,  to  the  Bieromax,  now  Sheriat  el-Mtmr 
dkuTf  or  Yamumk,  a  tribatary  of  the  Jordan.  The  upper  pait  of  this  tract  was 
called  Galaaditii,  or  OUead,  taking  its  name  from  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  This 
chain  is  connected  with  Atuilibanus  bj  means  of  Mount  Herman.  It  begins  not 
far  from  the  latter,  and  extends  southward  to  the  sources  of  the  brooks  Jabbok 
and  Amofif  thus  forming  a  kind  of  eastern  boundary  for  Peraea.  To  this  chain 
belongs  that  of  Abarim,  in  a  northeastern  direction  from  Jericho.  From  one 
of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  range  of  Abarim,  namely,  Neho,  Moses  survey- 
ed the  Promised  Land  before  he  died.  The  highest  and  most  commanding  peak 
of  this  mountain  was,  in  all  probability,  the  PiMgah  of  Scripture.  In  Perea  we 
may  mention  the  following  places :  1.  Gadara,  the  metropolis,  in  a  district  term- 
ed Gadarene  or  Gerge$ene,  below  the  Hieromax,  Its  inhabitants  were  heathens 
and  Jews  intermingled.  Here  the  miracle  in  the  case  of  the  swine  was  per- 
formed. Gadara  now  answers  to  the  village  of  Om-Keis,  3.  Pella,  to  the  south, 
and  the  southernmost  of  the  cities  of  Decapolis.  To  this  place  many  Chnstians 
fled  when  Jerusalem  was  getting  invested  by  the  Roman  armies.  It  is  now 
el'Budsehe.  3.  AvuUhus,  to  the  south,  an  important  place,  made  by  Gabinins 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  jurisdictions  into  which  he  divided  the  coun^.  Its 
Jewish  name  was  BelharanuUhoiL  It  is  now  AnuUah.  To  the  south  of  it  the 
JMokf  now  the  Zerka,  flowed  into  the  Jordan.  4.  Bamoth  GaUad,  to  the  south- 
east, on  the  Jabbok,  and  a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  the  occasion  of  sev- 
eral wars  between  the  later  kings  of  Israel  and  the  kings  of  Damascus,  who 
long  retained  possession  of  it.  This  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  5.  JVs- 
cktmuf  to  the  southeast,  a  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Nabathean  Arabs, 
destroyed  by  Gabmius.  6.  Hethbou,  to  the  southeast,  originally  a  city  of  the 
Moabites,  but  held  by  the  Amorites  when  the  Israelites  arrived  from  Egypt.  It 
became  eventually  a  Levitical  city.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was 
called  Esbus.  It  i^  now  Hesbon.  7.  CalirrkdCf  to  the  southwest,  near  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  well  known  for  its  medicinal  and  healfh-bestowing  waters, 
whence  its  Greek  name.    The  Hebrew  name  was  Lasa, 

BATANJEA,  Sec 

BatatuMj  answering  in  part  to  the  Scripture  BoMhant  lay  to  the  north  of  Ptnta, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan. 
When  the  Israelites  invaded  the  Promised  Land,  Og  was  king  of  Bashan,  and 
the  country  contained  sixty  "  fenced  cities,"  besides  unwalled  towns.  Hiese 
were  all  taken,  and  Og  and  his  people  were  cut  off.  After  the  captivity,  the 
name  Batanaa  was  applied  to  only  h  part  of  the  ancient  Bashan,  the  rest  being 
called  Trachonitia,  Ituraa,  AuranitiSf  and  GauhniH».  The  richness  of  the  pasture 
land  of  Bashan,  and  the  consequent  superiority  of  its  breed  of  cattle,  are  fie- 
quently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures.  The  oaks,  too,  of  Bashan  are  mentiooed 
in  connection  with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Modern  travellers  also  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  fertility  of  this  country. 

Trachdnitis. — ^This  was  the  name  given  in  the  days  of  the  Herodian  dynasty  to 
the  country  situate  between  the  range  of  Antilibanus  and  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  Damascus.  The  appellation  was  derived  from  the  rugged  nature  of 
the  region,  rpax^  denoting  in  Greek  "  a  rugged,  stony  tract." 

Ituraa. — ^The  situation  and  limits  of  this  region  are  difllcnlt  to  determine.  It 
appears,  as  fiir  as  we  can  ascertain,  to  have  lain  between  Trechonitis  and  Ba- 
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tanca,  and  to  have  anawered  to  what  is  now  Jedmr,  in  which  traces  of  the  an- 
cient name  appear.    Itorea  formed  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip. 

AuranUis. — This  district  lay  to  the  south  of  TrachonitiB,  and  answers  in  some 
degree  to  the  modem  Haturan,  which  is  much  more  extensive. 

GiMlotttti9.-—A  district  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  and 
taking  its  name  from  CrouloHt  a  Leyitical  town  situate  in  it.  It  appears  to  haTe 
formed  part  of  the  more  ancient  BoMhrnn. 

ARABIA. 

I.  Arabia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Palestine  and  the 
Desert  of  Syria  ;  on  the  northeast  by  the  Sinus  Persicus^  or 
Persian  Gulf;  on  the  east  and  southeast  by  the  Mare  Eryth' 
rmum^  or  Indian  Ocean ;  on  the  southwest  by  the  Sinus  Araih 
icusj  or  Bed  Sea ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 

n.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  oalled  by  the 
present  Arabs  BajaditeSj  or  ''  the  lost,"  to  whom  belonged  the 
extinot  tribes  of  Ady  Thamud^  &o.  The  present  Arabs  derive 
their  origin  in  part  from  Joktan  or  Kahtan,  the  son  of  Eber, 
and  in  part  from  Ishmael.  The  descendants  of  the  former  call 
themselves,  emphatically,  Arabs  ;  those  of  the  latter,  Moston 
robs.  The  name  Arab  itself  implies  ^'  an  inhabitant  of  the 
west,"  that  is,  one  dwelling  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
of  the  regions  that  were  probably  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Se* 
mitic  tribes. 

m.  Arabia  was  divided  by  the  Oreeks  and  Romans,  from  the 
time  of  Ptolemy,  who  introduced  the  division,  into  Arabia  De^ 
sertay  Petrcea^  and  FeliXy  an  arrangement  which  we  shall  also 
follow  on  the  present  occasion.  The  more  natural  division,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  distinguishes  the  coast,  covered  with  aloes^ 
myrrh,  frankincense,  indigo,  nutmegs,  &:;c.,  from  the  interior 
of  the  country,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  desert  of  mov- 
ing sand,  witli  thorns  and  saline  herbs. 

IV.  Arabia  Deserta  (^  ipfffu)^)  comprised  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula,  but  more  particularly  the  northern  part,  bordering 
on  the  Syrian  Desert  Arabia  Petraa  (^  Uerpaia)  was  the 
northwestern  portion,  fitim  Palestine  to  the  Sinus  Arabicus^  in- 
cluding the  country  around  the  Sinus  ^laniteSy  or  Gulf  of 
Akaba.  Arabia  Felix  (^  ebSaifuav)  comprised  all  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula,  namely,  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus  below 
the  Sinus  JElaniteSj  of  the  Mare  Erythrmum^  and  of  the  Sinus 
Persicus.  The  maps  generally,  but  incorrectly,  restrict  Arabia 
Felix  to  the  southwestern  and  a  part  of  the  southeastern  shore. 
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ARABIA  DESERTA 

I.  Thi8  portion  of  Arabia  waa  roamed  over  by  nomadic  tribes  resembling  tba 
modem  Beduim.  The  Greek  writers  gave  these  tribes  the  general  name  of 
Aribet  Scemta^  from  the  circumstance  of  their  liying  in  tenu  {^Kfpnrait  Lfth  tup 
eKijvuv).  The  Greek  and  Roman  Christian  writers,  at  a  later  day,  confbanded 
all  the  Arabian  tribes,  from  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates,  under  the  name  of  Sara- 
ceni,  a  term  derived  from  the  Arabic  9araka,  <*  to  plunder,"  and  referring  to  their 
predatoiy  habits.  Ptolemy,  however,  some  time  before  this,  speaks  of  a  tribe 
called  Saraeeni,  whom  he  makes  distinct  fiom  the  SeemUt,  and  dwelling  to  the 
south  of  them. 

II.  Besides  the  general  name  of  Sunita,  we  learn,  especiaUy  from  Ptolemy, 
the  appellations  of  many  individual  tribes,  such  as,  1.  The  Catami,  between 
Palmyra  and  the  Euphrates.  2.  The  Cawhabeni,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Chaldea.  3.  The  AntiUt,  in  the  Umd  of  Uz:  4.  The  Cedraidta,  deriv- 
ing their  origin  from  Kedar,  son  of  IshmaeL  6.  The  Agrtei,  with  the  wateringr 
place  of  il^o,  dbc. 

ARABIA  PETRAA 

I.  This  portion  of  Arabia  was  so  called  from  its  capital  Peira,  althoogfa  the 
epithet  is  adso,  as  Burokhardt  remarks,  not  inappropriate,  on  account  of  the  rocky 
mountains  and  stony  plains  which  compose  its  surface. 

II.  Five  powerful  tribes  dwelt  in  this  country  at  an  early  period,  nalnely,  1. 
The  AfnaUkitet,  descended  from  AmaUk,  the  grandson  of  Esau,  and  occupying 
the  district  between  Idumea  and  Egypt  Tbey  were  the  first  assailants  of  the 
Israelites  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their  power  was  subsequently 
broken  by  Saul. .  8.  The  EdomUet  or  Jdumai,  occup3ring  the  oountiy  of  Edatm, 
from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Sinus  .Xkmku,  or  Gulf  of  Akaha.  In 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Edam  or  Jdumaa  included  a  considerable  portion  of 
southern  Palestine.  The  Edomites  claimed  descent  from  Esau,  son  of  Isaac. 
They  were  made  tributaries  of  the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  David ;  and  the 
conquest  of  their  country  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Jews,  since  it  enabled 
Solomon,  by  obtaining  possession  of  the  ports  of  ElMth  and  Exum-CrtUr  on  the 
Red  Sea,  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  trade  with  India.  3.  The  Mo- 
ahiteif  claiming  descent  from  Moab,  son  of  Lot.  They  occupied  (he  country  on 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  Zoar  to  the  River  Amon,  and  were  frequently 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Israelites.  They  were  a  pastoral  people,  and 
their  country  was  well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle,  and  also  produced  com  and 
wine.  Their  chief  city  was  Rahbath  Moabf  called  afterward  Areopclit.  Jerome 
says  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  his  youth.  The  ruins  retain  the  name 
of  Rahha.  Another  place  in  their  country  was  Zoar,  one  of  the  five  cities  of 
the  plain  of  Siddim,  in  which  Lot  took  refuge.  4.  The  Ammoniitt,  descended 
from  Btn  Ammi^  the  son  of  Lot.  Their  country  lay  between  the  Amon  and  the 
Ja^6oit,  above  that  of  the  Moabites.  Their  capital  was  HaMoiA  ilfiimon.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Assyrians,  and  rebuilt  subsequently  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphiis, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  Philadelphia.  The  ruins  are  still  called  Amtnan.  6.  The 
MidianUuj  a  wide-spread  nomadic  race,  whose  earlier  seats  were  to  the  west 
of  Sinai,  but  who  afterward  extended  themselves  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Red 
Sea  as  far  as  the  Moabites.  They  carried  on  an  active  overland  trafilc  between 
Arabia  and  Egypt.  The  Midianites  annoyed  the  Israelites  by  constant  inroads 
until  completely  subdued  by  Gideon. 

m.  All  the  five  tribes  just  mentioned  gradually  disappeared  fh>m  history,  and 
in  their  place  appeared  the  Nabaihai,  who  became  the  chief  people  of  Anhia 
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Petrea.  At  fiiBt  they  led  a  nomadic  life ;  but  when  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  ex. 
tended  their  faToring  care  to  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Nabathci  be- 
came actively  engaged  in  an  oTcrUnd  traffic  with  the  products  of  eastern  Asia. 
Their  capital  was  Petra,  in  Hebrew  SeU,  both  terms  signifying  <•  rock."  The 
situation  of  the  place  corresponded  well  to  this  name.  It  ]ay  in  a  yalley  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  rocks,  with  a  stream  flowing  through  it,  and  having  an  access 
on  one  side  only,  and  that  a  difficult  one.  As  a  commercial  city,  and  a  place 
of  transit  for  the  productions  of  the  East,  it  was  much  resorted  to  by  foreigners, 
and  became  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  as  its  magnificent  ruins  clearly  prove. 
The  modem  name  of  these  ruins  is  Wady  Muta,  We  may  mention  in  Arabia 
Petrsa  the  following  additional  localities :  1.  JEUma,  in  Hebrew  EUuh,  at  the 
bead  of  the  Simu  JBtenifet,  and  one  of  the  two  ports  by  which  Solomon  traded 
with  Ophir  and  the  remote  east.  It  is  now  AkoJba.  2.  Exum-Geber,  a  little  dis- 
tance below,  subsequently  called  Berenice.  This  was  the  other  one  of  Solo- 
mon's two  harbors  on  the  Red  Sea.  To  the  west  of  the  Simu  JBlamtee  was 
the  SinuM  HerocpcRiee,  so  caUed  from  the  Egyptian  city  of  Heroopolis,  and  now 
the  Gulf  of  Suez.  In  the  peninsula  between  these  two  gulft,  and  toward  its 
southern  extremity,  we  have  Mounts  Horeb.and  Sinai.  The  former  of  these 
mountains  is  at  the  northern  end  of  a  ridge,  called  by  the  ancient  geographers 
Meldnee  Mantee  (MlAava  d/>9),  or  *'  the  Black  Mountains ;"  and  at  its  southern 
end  is  Sinai,  now  Jebel  Muma,  or  **  Moses's  Mount." 

ARABIA  FELIX. 

This  division  of  Arabia  derived  its  name  of  Felix,  or  **  the  Happy,"  firom  the 
richness  of  its  products,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  It  answers  not  only 
to  the  modem  Yemen^  but  also  to  Hejazj  which  lies  to  the  north  of  it,  as  well  as 
to  Hadramaui,  Oman,  the  Pereian  Gulf  atatet,  itc.  The  ancient  writera  enu- 
merate many  communities  and  places  in  this  region,  of  which  the  most  import* 
ant  appear  to  be  the  following : 

Commencing  on  the  side  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  just  below  the  Sinus  .Slain' 
ius,  we  come  to,  1.  The  Banizominest  a  hunter  race,  with  a  temple  held  sacred 
by  all  the  Arab  tribes.  2.  The  Thamydeni,  farther  on,  in  whose  temtoiy  was 
Charmuthas,  an  excellent  harbor,  capable  of  holding  two  thousand  sail,  now 
Scherm  Janbo ;  and  Leuee  Come,  from  which  Gallus  entered  Arabia,  and  whero 
the  Romans  had  a  fortified  post  The  city  of  Jatkrippa,  lying  inland,  is  the  mod- 
era  Medina.  8.  The  Mnuei,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Arabia.  Among 
these  we  find  Badm  Regia,  the  residence  of  an  Arabian  prince,  now  perhaps 
Jidda ;  and  Maeorahat  now  probably  Mecca.  4.  The  Doeareni,  taking  their  name 
from  Mount  Dusare,  on  which  the  god  Dusares,  answering  to  the  Greek  Diony- 
sus, was  worshipped.  6.  The  Saben,  another  of  the  more  powerful  tribes  of 
Arabia.  Their  country  answers  to  the  modem  Yemen,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
most  productive  part  of  Arabia  Felix.  It  yielded  various  odoriferous  productsi 
and  particularly  frankincense,  and  these  formed  the  basis  of  a  veiy  active  traffic 
with  the  nations  of  the  west.  They  passed  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  an 
eflfeminate  and  luxurious  race.  Their  capital  was  Saba,  called  also  Mariabot 
and  in  Scripture  Sheba.  It  was  Reikis,  queen  of  Sheba,  whom  the  &me  of  Sol- 
omon attracted  to  JerasaleoL  6.  The  Catabanest  below  the  Sabei,  and  occupy- 
ing the  coast  along  the  strait  of  Dire  or  Bab^Mandeb.  Their  dwellings  were 
eonstracted  after  the  Egyptian  fashion.  Frankincense  grew  in  their  countiy 
also.    Their  capital  was  Tanma,  containing  within  its  waUs  sixty-five  temples. 

7.  The  HomeriiiB,  along  the  southern  coast,  after  leaving  the  straits.  They 
were  a  powerful  race.    Their  capital  was  Saphar,  in  which  a  king  resided  with 
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the  title  of  CharibMel,  or  **  Svord-prinoe."  The  nuns  an  stfll  called  Dk^sr. 
The  most  important  harbor,  however,  waa  called  Armbia  Fdixt  a  great  place  for 
trade  between  the  Arabiana  and  Egyptiana.  It  waa  destroyed  by  Gallus,  the 
Roman  commander,  bat  soon  became  flooriahing  again,  and  is  now  Adau  8.  The 
Adramittej  a  powerful  tribe,  iartber  on  along  the  ooaat,  and  canying  on  an  active 
traffic  in  inoenae  and  other  aromatioa.  Ilieir  country  anawers  to  the  modern 
Hadramaui.  The  capital  waa  SahbaUuit  aitnate  inland,  and  containing  sixty 
temples.  It  waa  also  called  ifaria^  and  ia  now  Jfcreft.  9.  The  Qmamim,  to 
the  northeast,  in  the  angle  of  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gol^ 
where  is  now  the  district  of  Onum,  10.  The  Mmemt  on  a  peninsula  mnoing  into 
the  Persian  Golf.  Their  city  Moscka  is  the  modem  Mmgkai.  Beyond  this  waa 
the  lehihyopkagorum  Smus,  where  is  now  the  Great  Peail  bank,  and,  farther  on, 
Gtrrha,  on  the  Simu  Gerrhaiau,  with  towers  and  houses  built  of  mineral  salt, 
now  Al  CaHf,  The  inhabitanta  of  this  district  were  named  Qarhti.  They 
had  emigrated  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  and  with  the  Mituti  and  Naiatk^ 
engrossed  the  whole  oveiland  tvade  with  the  oountriea  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Here  waa  Ezekiera  JMan.  Opposite  the  Simu  Gtrrkaieua  are  the  Bakran 
islanda,  anciently  Tyrti^  or  Tyhi9  and  Ar^dut,  famous  for  their  pearl  fisheries. 

COUNTRIES  BETWEEN  THE  EUPHRATES  AND  TI- 
GRIS, IN  UPPER  ASIA. 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

I.  Mesopotamia  (from  fiioo^  and  irorafid^)  is  the  Greek  name 
for  the  country  between  the  Rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  In 
Scripture  it  is  called  Aram  Naharaim^  that  is,  "  Aram  (or  Sy* 
ria)  between  the  rivers ;"  and  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day 
it  is  denominated  Al  Jezira^  or  '^  the  Island."  The  Romans 
always  regarded  it  as  a  mere  division  of  Syria. 

II.  Mesopotamia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tigris 
and  Mons  Masius^  now  Karajeh-Daghy  a  branch  of  Mount 
Taurus ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Wall  of  Media^  and  the  ca- 
nals connecting  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  which  it  was 
separated  from  Babylonia.  The  name  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
was  never  employed  to  designate  any  political  division,  did  not 
come  into  use  until  after  the  Macedonian  conquest  Xenq>hoa 
calls  the  southern  part  Arabia^  and  other  writers  included  it, 
especially  the  northern  part,  under  the  general  name  of  Syria. 

III.  The  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia  was  fertile  and  well 
watered ;  the  southern,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Circesium,  was 
flat,  and  covered  merely  with  low  shrubs.  Xenophon,  in  his 
Anabasis,  compares  it  to  a  sea.  The  northern  portion  was  di- 
vided into  two  districts  by  the  River  Aborras  or  Chab&fos,  now 
the  Khabour,  called  by  Xenophon  the  AraxeSj  which  rose  in 
Mount  Masitts^  and,  after  receiving  on  the  east  the  MygdOnius^ 
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now  al  Huali^  flowed  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium,  Of 
these  divisions  the  western  was  called  Osroene^  and  the  eastern 
Mygddnia.  The  former  of  these  took  its  name  from  Osroes, 
an  Arab  sheik,  who  about  120  B.C.  wrested  a  principality  in 
this  quarter  from  the  Seleuoidse  of  Syria. 

Places  in  Mesopotamia. 

In  Mygdcnia  We  may  mention,  1.  NuHbU,  the  chief  city,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Masiutf  on  the  River  Mygdoniiu.  The  name  waa  changed  by  the  Macedonians 
to  Antioekia  Mygdoniea,  but  this  appellation  lasted  only  a  short  time.  It  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Lucullus,  and  afterward  held  by  the  Parthians,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  Trajan.  It  fonned  a  strong  bulwark  of  the  Roman 
power  in  this  qnarter,  and  repelled  three  suocessive  attacks  of  Sapor,  in  A.D. 
338,  346,  and  350.  It  was  ceded  to  him,  however,  A.D.  363,  after  the  death  of 
Julian,  by  his  successor  Jovian.  The  modem  Nuibin  occupies  its  site.  2.  Dor 
ras^  to  the  north,  a  stronghold,  fortified  by  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  Nisibis,  and  called  firom  him  AnaaUuiopolU,  It  became  an 
important  city,  especially  from  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  strengthened  it  still 
more.  The  site  is  now  called  Dora.  3.  Carue,  a  large  and  rich  city  on  the 
Tigris,  near  the  junction  with  that  river  of  the  Lyeus,  or  Greater  Zab.  4.  Sin- 
gmra,  to  the  northwest,  a  strongly-fortified  Roman  colony.  Here  Constantius 
II.  was  defeated  in  a  noetumal  encounter  by  Sapor,  and  the  place  ever  after 
was  lost  to  the  Romans. 

In  Osroene  we  have»  1.  Edesta,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  district,  on  the 
River  Seirtut,  now  the  Daisan,  rising  from  a  beautiful  spring  called  by  the  Greeks 
CMrhoe,  and  whence  Edessa  itself  was  ealled  by  the  Macedonians  AntioehuL  ad 
CaUrrhoen,  This  spring^  still  remains,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  at 
the  present  day  that  here  was  the  spot  where  Abraham  offered  up  his  prayer 
previous  to  his  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Edessa  became  a  place  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, and  the  capital  of  Osroene.  It  sufifbred  greatly  from  an  earthquake  hi 
the  reign  of  Justin  I.,  who  rebuUt  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  JuBtiiwpoLit.  It  is  now  Orrkoa  or  Orfa.  2.  Bahut,  one  day's  journey  from 
Edessa,  and  near  the  Enpbrates.  Here,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  a  great 
fair  was  hebl  lor  Indian,  Chinese,  and  other  goods.  Its  Syriac  name  was  Samg^ 
and  it  is  now  a  small  place  named  Senmg*.  8.  Carr«,  to  the  southeast  of  Edessa, 
the  Haran  of  Scripture,  where  Abraham's  family  dwelt  after  they  had  left  Vr 
of  the  Chaldees.  It  is  memorable  in  Roman  histoiy  for  the  defeat  of  Crassus. 
The  moon  was  here  worshipped  as  a  male  deity.  4.  JVteepAdrtKm,  sonth  sif 
Canae,  a  strongly-fortified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  flourishing  commercial  city 
at  the  confluence  of  the  BiUehA  and  Eufkraies,  Alexander  the  Great  selected 
the  site,  and  the  city  was  probably  completed  by  Seleuens  Nicator,  and  named 
firom  a  victory  gained  by  him  here.  The  Emperor  Leo,  at  a  later  day,  gave  it 
the  name  of  Leoniopotia  from  himself.  It  seems  also  to  have  had  the  name  of 
CaUiniau.  Its  site  was  near  the  modem  Raeea.  6.  Cveuium,  to  the  sonlh* 
east,  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Aborrat  or  ChaboroM.  It  was  a  veiy 
ancient  |daee,  and  the  same  evidently  with  the  Cartkimuk  of  Scripture.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  by  Dioclesian.    The  site  is  still  called  Kirketnek. 

Southern  Mesopotamia  was,  generally  speaking,  a  desert  eoontry,  traversed 
for  the  most  part  by  nomadic  tribes  of  Arabs.  Some  few  places,  however,  oo- 
eur  worthy  of  mention.    The  settlements  were  principally  on  the  two  riven, 
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and  here  and  there  in  the  interior.  We  may  name,  1.  Zmiha,  on  the  Euphrates, 
a  little  below  Circesium,  near  which  was  tke  tomb  of  Gordiom.  8.  Coradu,  at 
the  janction  of  the  Momcom  and  Euphrates,  mentioned  in  Xenophon*8  Anabasis 
as  a  deserted  city.  It  ia  not  noticed  by  later  writers.  3.  AnaihOt  lower  down 
on  the  Euphratea,  destroyed  by  Julian.  It  is  now  ilno,  with  a  fertile  territoiy 
on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  4.  Atra  or  Hatra^  called  also  Holm,  in  the  in- 
terior, toward  the  Euphrates,  the  chief  city  of  the  Arabian  tribe  of  the  Atrtm. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  on  a  steep  and  lofty  rock,  and  was  consecrated 
to  the  sun.  The  Emperors  Trajan  and  Sevems  besieged  it  in  vain.  It  was  in 
rains,  however,  in  the  fourth  century. 

ARHENIA. 

I.  Armenia  was  divided  into  Arm^ia  Major  and  Minor^ 
separated  firom  each  other  by  the  River  Euphrates,  and  the 
latter  of  whioh  is  sometimes,  though  less  oorrectly,  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  Cappadocia^ 

II.  ArmSnia  Minor  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  £«• 
phratesy  on  the  nprth  by  Pontusi  and  on  the  west  and  south 
by  Cappadociay  the  dividing  line  on  the  south  being  formed  by 
the  River  MelaSj  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  time 
of  Ptolemy,  however,  we  find  Armenia  Minor  enoroaohing  chi 
Cappadocia,  and  including  the  whole  of  Melitene  and  Aravene 
on  the  south. 

m.  Armenia  Major  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colchis^ 
Iberia,  and  Albania ;  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  AWania  ; 
on  the  west  by  Armenia  Minor  and  Pontus;  and  on  the  south 
by  Mesopotamidy  Assyria^  and  Media, 

ARMENIA  MINOR. 

I.  TBI  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  doubtless  of  the  same  race  as  the 
people  of  Armenia  Majors  and  spoke  the  same  language ;  they  had  also  been 
gOTerned  by  the  kings  of  the  latter  oonntry,  but  not  unfrequently  had  been 
subject  to  the  rule  of  their  own  princes.  These,  howeyer,  sub^oen|ly  yielded 
to  the  ascendency  of  Mithradates  the  Great.  This  monarch,  having  become 
master  of  the  country,  perceiyed  the  advantage  it  affi>nied  from  the  strength  of 
its  positions  and  the  resources  it  possessed.  He  is  said  to  have  built  there  no 
less  than  seventy-fiye  fortresses,  in  which  he  deposited  his  treasures  and  yala- 
able  effects.  The  chain  of  Mount  Paryadres,  on  the  northwest,  was  particolarly 
fayorable  for  his  views,  as  it  was  abundantly  supplied  with  timber  forests  and 
water,  and  was  every  where  intersected  by  nnmeroos  TSvines  and  rocky  preei- 
pices. 

n.  We  may  mention  in  this  region  the  following  places :  1.  NiOpdlit,  toward 
the  northwestern  frontier,  founded  by  Pompey  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
obtained  by  him  here  over  Mithradates.  It  is  now  probably  represented  by  the 
Turidsh  town  of  DaUki.  Of  the  seventy-five  fortresses  built  by  Mithradates, 
Strabo  has  named  only  three,  mora  important  than  the  rest,  namely,  Hydara, 
BaggadarizOf  ahd  Synoria.    The  two  fonner  are  unknown.    Synoria  was  on 
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the  borders  of  Armema  Major,  and  appears  to  be  now  Senairvir.  2.  Saida,  to 
the  northeast,  a  place  of  some  traffic  and  consequence,  from  which  nnmerous 
roads  branched  off  to  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  It  was  the  station  of  the  fifteenth 
Roman  legion.  Mannert  places  it  at  Sukme ;  D'Anyille,  less  correctly,  at  £r* 
singhatL 

ARHENIA  MAJOR. 

I.  Armenia  Major,  or  Armenia  Proper,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colchis, 
Iberia,  and  part  of  Albania ;  on  the-  northeast  and  east  by  the  remaining  part 
of  Albania ;  on  the  west  by  Armenia  Minor ;  and  on  the  soufh  by  Mesopotamia, 
Assyria,  and  Media.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lofty  countries  of  Southern  Asia,  and 
its  climate  in  the  higher  regions  is  extremely  cold,  the  summits  of  several  of 
its  mountains  being  coYered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  possesses,  however,  sev- 
eral fruitful  valleys,  and  is  a  fertile  country.  Strabo  speaks  with  praise  of  the 
Armenian  horses.  The  country  was  rich  also  in  precious  stones  and  metals. 
Strabo  speaks  in  particular  of  gold  mines  at  a  place  called  Kambala,  probably  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

n.  Besides  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  we  may  mention,  among  the  rivers  of 
this  country,  the  Cyrus,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Arsanias.  I.  The  Cyrus,  now  the 
Kur,  rose  in  the  mountains  of  Iberia,  and  after  separating  Armenia  from  Albania, 
emptied  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  2.  The  Araxes,  now  the  Aras,  rose  in  the  range 
of  Antitaurus,  near  the  western  confines  of  Armenia,  and  after  traversiqg  the 
country,  and  in  a  part  of  its  course  separating  Armenia  from  Media,  joins  the 
Gyrus  not  far  froin  the  mouths  of  the  latter.  On  some  maps  the  Araxes  and 
Cyrus  have  separate  mouths,  whereas  there  should  be  three  for  the  united 
stream.  3.  The  Arsanias,  now  the  Ardjis  or  Arsen,  rose  in  the  range  of  Mount 
Abus,  and  flowing  for  the  most  part  in  a  southwestern  direction^  fell  into  the 
Euphrates.    It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Euphrates  itself. 

III.  The  principal  lakes  of  Armenia  are,  1.  Arsissa  Palus,  now  Lake  Wan, 
having  a  circumference  of  two  hundred  and  forty  nailes.  This  is  the  largest 
one.  The  ancient  name  may  still  be  traced  in  that  of  the  fortress  of  Ardsisch^ 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake.  2.  LychrnHs  Palus,  to  the  northeast  of  the 
former.  It  is  now  the  Lake  of  Gonkeka  or  Eriioan.  3.  ThospiHs  Palus,  to  the 
southwest  of  Arsissa  Palus,  now  the  Lake  of  Erzen. 

rv.  The  chief  mountains  are,  1.  Monies  Mosehici,  in  the  west,  now  Mesidji- 
Dagh.  •  2.  Aniitaurus,  running  through  the  central  parts  of  the  country.  3.  Mons 
Abus,  between  the  Arsissa  and  Lycknitis  Palus,  and  believed  by  the  natives  at 
the  present  day  to  be  the  Ararat  of  Scripture.  The  Turks  call  it  Aghri-Dagh ; 
but  the  Persians,  Kx^i-Nuh,  or  "  Mount  Noah."  4.  Monies  Gordytti,  along  a 
portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  and  Assyrian  frontiers,  and  forming  the  eastern 
part  of  the  range  of  Masius.  Both  Mons  Masius  and  the  Monies  Gordyai  cor- 
respond to  what  are  now  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  6.  Mons  Masius,  in  the 
southwest,  separating  Armenia  from  Mesopotamia.  It  is  now  Karajeh-Dagk. 
6.  Niphaiss,  so  called  by  the  Greeks  from  the  summits  being  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  They  lie  to  the  southwest,  in  the  district  of  Sopkene,  below  the 
Arsanias,  and,  according  to  St.  Martin,  now  called  Mount  Nebad  or  Nebadagan. 

V.  The  early  history  of  Armenia  is  a  confused  mass  of  traditions,  and  the 
Armenians,  as  a  nation,  occupy  no  place  in  the  early  history  of  Asia.  They 
were  subjected  in  turn  by  the  Assyrians,  Modes,  Persians,  and  Macedonians. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Armenia  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  so  remained  till  the  overthrow  of  Antioohns  the  Great.  The  Romans  and 
Paithians  fought  a  long  time  for  the  right  of  giving  a  saccessor  to  the  throne , 
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and  it  was  goTerned  al  €iie  tiaie  by  ftitUtn  ptinees,  It  anoflMr  I7 
the  Romans  favored,  antil  Trajan  made  it  a  Roman  proTinee.    It  afterward  re- 
coTered  its  independence,  and  was  nnder  the  rale  of  its  own  kings.    Saptv  in 
Tain  attempted  its  snbjeotion,  and  it  remained  ftee  titt  A.D.  850^  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabians. 

Places  in  Armenia  Major. 

AKHiNU  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  districts,  or  strategies,  such  as 
Caiarxetu,  Ostarene,  MoUnt^  CoUkene,  dec.  Hie  most  important  places  are  the 
following :  1.  ArtaxSta  (rd  'Aprdfora),  in  Armenian  ATtatekad,  the  capital  of  the 
countiy,  on  the  River  Arazes,  and  a  strongly-fortified  place.  It  was  built  by 
Artaxias,  the  founder  of  the  new  Armenian  monarchy,  after  the  yoke  of  An- 
tiochus  had  been  thrown  off,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  adnee  of 
Hannibal.  It  was  frequently  taken  and  plundered,  and  on  one  occasion  burned 
by  the  Romans  under  Corbulo.  Tiridates,  however,  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it  Ne^ 
ronuh  and  it  continued  to  exist  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century.  The  ruins 
are  called  Ardaehat.  2.  ilrxolo,  to  the  northwest,  also  on  the  Araxes,  and  prob- 
ably the  earlier  capital.  On  this  same  site  Ptolemy  subsequently  places  the  city 
of  iVanutNa,  the  modem  Naekjwan.  8.  Tigranoceria  (rd  T<7pay6ccpra),  or  "  City 
of  Tigranes,*'  to  the  southwest  of  the  Artigsa  PaJut,  on  the  River  CentHies  or 
NicephoTvu,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  and  situate  on  a  height  It  was  built  by 
Tigrahes,  son  of  Artaxias,  and  son-in-law  of  Mithradates,  and  became  a  large, 
rich,  and  powerful  city,  inhabited  not  only  by  Orientals,  but  also  by  many  Greeks, 
and  particularly  by  many  Macedonians,  who  had  been  carried  off  from  Cappa- 
docia  and  Cilicia.  Lucullus  took  it  during  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  Ibund  in  it 
immense  riches.  The  Roman  commander  allowed  those  of  the  Greek  residents 
who  had  been  torn  from  their  homes  to  return  to  them ;  but,  though  many  em- 
braced this  offer,  the  city  nevertheless  continued  to  be  a  large  and  important 
one.  Its  remains  are  at  Sered,  on  the  Chdbwr.  4.  ArsgrnoMoU,  or  ArmMoia^  a 
strongly-fortified  place  in  the  district  of  Sophenc,  not  far  from  the  pass  over 
Mount  Taurus  called  Cluura.  It  is  now  Sinuat.  5.  EUgU,  in  an  angle  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  known  by  Trajan's  expedition  in  this  quarter.    It  \b  now  JUja. 

In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  ike  Great,  the  Romans  having  by  treaty  reobtained 
possession  of  the  western  part  of  Armenia,  where  there  were  nunes  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  erected  several  fortresses  to  defend  them.  Some  of  these  subse- 
quently rose  to  the  rank  of  cities.  Among  them  we  may  mention,  1.  Arzen,  the 
modem  Erzeroum,  the  capital  now  of  Turkish  Armenia.  2.  Kturs,  now  the  cap- 
ital of  the  pachalic  of  Kan.  3.  ilmtda,  to  the  west  of  Tigranocerta,  now  Di- 
arhekir,  or  Kara  Amid,  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  the  same  name.  Here  gold  and 
silver  minea  were  found. 

BABYLONIA 

I.  Babylonia^  now  Irctk  Arabia  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Susiana  and  Ass^a^  on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  PersicuSj  on 
the  west  by  the  Arabian  Desert^  and  on  the  north  by  Mesopo* 
tamia.  It  was  ^separated  from  this  latter  oountry  by  what  was 
termed  the  Wall  of  Media^  a  wall  of  baked  briok,  erected  by 
Semiramis  as  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Modes 
and  other  nations,  twenty  feet  broad  and  one  hundred  feet  high. 
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n.  Babylonia  was  entirely  flat  and  aUuvial  land,  which,  on 
aocount  of  the  want  of  rain,  was  watered  from  canals  by  means 
of  hydraulic  machines,  and  was  in  this  way  rendered  extremely 
fertile,  producing  from  two  to  three  hundred  fold.  The  prin- 
cipal canals  were,  1.  The  Maarsares  (more  correctly,  perhaps, 
Naarsares),  now  Narsiy  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  above  Bab- 
ylon, running  parallel  to  the  river,  on  its  western  side,  and  join- 
ing it  again  below  Babylon.  2.  The  Naarmalchay  or  "  Royal 
River,"  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  in  a  southeastern  direction 
to  the  Tigris,  and  navigable  for  ships  of  considerable  burden. 
3.  The  Pall<iklipas^  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon, 
and  extending  into  the  desert  country  on  the  west,  where  it 
terminated  in  some  lakes. 

in.  The  only  tree  that  flourished  in  this  soil  was  the  palm, 
of  which  there  were  great  numbers.  The  want  of  wood  and 
stone  was  supplied  by  an  inexhaustible  abundance  of  clay  for 
making  bricks.  These  were  baked  in  the  sun.  Instead  of  lime 
they  used  najAtha  or  bitumen,  of  which  there  were  large  fount- 
ains here. 

DivisiOHS,  Inhabitants,  &c. 

I.  BiBTLONU  was  anciently  divided  into  two  districts,  namely,  Babyhmim 
Proper  and  Ckaldaa,  The  former  comprised  the  country  extending  soathward 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  inclosed  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  ChMldaa, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  this  its  limited  sense,  meant  the  country  lying  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  extending  as  far  into  the  desert  on  the  west 
as  this  could  be  rendered  fertile  by  irrigation.  CkMaa,  however,  in  this  use 
of  the  term,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  same  appellation  when  employed 
in  its  more  extended  sense,  for  then  it  denotes  the  whole  country  of  Babylonia, 
and  by  ChaUUti  are  then  meant  the  whole  race.  - 

II.  The  mountaineer  Chtddai  of  the  Carduchian  chain  in  Armenia  are  re- 
garded by  Gesenius  and  others  as  the  original  stock  of  the  Chaldeans  or  Baby- 
lonians. Some  descendants  of  these  mountaineers,  the  CAaxilifii,  namely,  of 
the  Old  Testament,  appear  to  have  settled  at  a  remote  period  in  the  plains  of 
Babylonia,  and,  after  having  been  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  to  have  there  sub- 
sequently founded  a  ChaldBO-Babylonian  empire.  The  language  spoken  at 
Babylon,  and  which  is  always  called  the  Chaldaean  langoage,  was  of  the  She- 
mitic  stock.  According  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  foundation  of  the  Chaldaean 
empire  was  laid  by  Nimrod  in  the  plains  of  Shinar.  This  empire  flourished  most 
under  Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchadnezsar,  the  latter  of  whom  carried  away  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  captivity  to  Babylon.  The  Chaldsan  empire  ended 
with  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  the  reduction  of  the  coun^  to  a  Per- 
sian province,  B.C.  638. 

in.  The  favorable  position  of  Babylonia,  midway  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Penian  Gulf,  and  between  two  nav^ 
igable  rivers,  rendered  it,  and  ito  capital  Babylon*  the  centre  of  commercial 
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oommonication  between  Upper  and  Lower  Asia.  The  land  trade  was  carried 
on  by  means  of  caravans,  eastward  with  India,  from  which  country  they  im- 
ported precioos  stones,  dyes,  pearls,  wood  for  ship-bnilding,  and  cotton ;  west- 
ward with  Asia  and  Phoenicia,  np  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Thapsacus,  and  thence 
by  caravans.  Babylon  itself  was  famous  for  superior  linen,  woollen  and  cotton 
cloths,  and  carpets,  which  formed  Taluable  articles  of  export.  Maritime  com- 
merce, on  the  other  hand,  was  carried  on,  not  so  much  by  the  Babylonians  them- 
selves, as  through  the  PhcBuicians  who  settled  on  their  coasts. 

Places  in  Babylonia  Proper. 

1.  BabfUm^  the  capital  of  the  empire,  situate  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates. 
Its  founder  is  not  known.  Herodotus  says  that  the  building  of  Babylon  was 
the  work  of  several  successive  sovereigns,  but  among  them  he  disttoguishes 
twe  queens,  Semiramis  and  Nitocris,  to  whom  the  city  was  indebted  for  nu- 
merous improvements.  Babylon  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  each  side 
being  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in  length,  which  makes  the  circuit  four 
hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  or  above  fifty  miles.  The  walls  were  of  brick, 
and  fifty  royal  cubits  thick  and  two  hundred  high,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
towers,  and  one  hundred  brazen  gates.  The  Euphrates  ran  through  the  city, 
and  divided  it  into  two  parts.  The  city,  however,  was  by  no  means  thickly 
inhabited,  a  great  portion  of  the  space  within  the  waUs  being  occupied  by 
fields  and  gardens.  In  one  division  of  the  city  was  the  palace,  with  its  hang- 
ing gardens,  that  is,  gardens  laid  out  in  the  form  of  terraces  over  arches.  In 
the  other  division  was  the  temple  of  Belus,  a  building  of  enormous  size,  con- 
sisting of  eight  stages,  surmounted  by  a  large  temple.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Babylon,  which  he  had  intended  for  the  capital  of  his  empire,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Seleucus,  but  was  neglected  by  him,  and  allowed  to  decline.  The 
founding  of  Seltucia  in  its  vicinity  completed  its  downfall.  The  rains  at  the 
present  day  consist  of  mounds  of  earth  and  brick- work  intermingled.  %.  SeUueia^ 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  forty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Babylon. 
It  was  founded  by  and  called  after  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
Macedonian  conquests  in  Upper  Asia.  Its  population  is  said  to  have  been  six 
bund  red  thousand.  The  rise  of  Ctesiphon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  proved 
greatly  injurious  to  Seleucia ;  but  it  received  its  death-blow  from  the  Romans, 
having  been  first  plundered  and  partially  consumed  by  them  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  and  finally  destroyed  in  that  of  Verus.  The  ruins  of  Seleucia  and  Ctes- 
iphon are  now  csdled  El-Madain,  or  **  the  (two)  cities."  3.  Cocke  {Kuxn)*  to  the 
southeast,  on  the  Tigris,  and  famed  foe  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country. 
4.  Cunaxa,  a  few  miles  below  the  entrance  of  the  wall  of  Media,  and,  according 
to  Plutarch,  five  hundred  stadia  from  Babylon.  Here  the  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  between  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  his  brother,  Cyrus  the  younger,  in 
which  the  latter  lost  his  life. 

Places  in  Chald^a. 

1.  Bortippa,  below  Babylon,  the  seat  of  a  college  or  fraternity  of  Chaldean 
astronomers,  called  from  it  Bornppeni.  It  was  famed  for  its  linen  manufacture. 
Here,  too,  large  bats  were  smoke-dried  and  eaten.  Reichard  makes  it  answer 
to  the  modern  Cufa.  D*Anville  and  Mannert,  however,  place  it  near  Senuau. 
2.  Vologeno,  or  Vologewocerta^  to  the  southeast,  built  by  the  Parthian  Vologeses, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Nero  and  Vespasian,  with  the  view  of  injuring  Se- 
leucia. '  Mannert  makes  this  place,  and  not  Borsippa,  answer  to  Cu/a.    3.  Or^ 
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chde  or  UrekSOf  to  the  Boatheast,  the  seat  6f  another  astronomical  coUege.  Some 
sappose  it  to  be  the  same  with  **  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,'*  meotioned  in  Scripture 
as  the  native  place  of  the  family  of  Abraham.  ■  4*  Teridon  or  Diriddiis,  west  of 
the  Pasitigris,  the  stream  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  It 
was  a  dep6t  for  frankincense  and  other  Arabian  products,  and  is  nqw,  pertiaps, 
Dorah.  6.  Ajfamea,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  what  was  called  the  island  of 
Meseru,  an  insular  tract  formed  by  the  Tigris  and  the  canal  teiined  NaarmaUha, 
or  **  the  Koyal  River/'  already  mentioned.  This  Mesene  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  Apamea  answers 
to  the  modem  C&me.  6.  Charax  Spasinu  {Xupa^  liraalvov),  selected  by  Alex- 
ander as  a  port,  and  subsequently  the  residence  of  an  Arabian  prince  named 
Spasines. 

COUNTRIES  BETWEEN  THE  TIGRIS  AND  INDUS. 

ASSYRIA. 

I.  Assyria^  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  term,  was  a  province 
of  the  great  Persian  satrapy  of  Babylonia,  and  answers  now  to 
a  part  of  Kurdistan,  It  was  bounded  on  tha  north  by  Arme' 
nta,  on  the  east  by  Media  and  Susianaj  on  the  west  by  MeS' 
opotamia  and  part  of  Babylonia^  and  on  the  south  by  the  re- 
maining portion  of  Babylonia. 

U.  Assyria  was  mountainous  in  the  north  and  east.  It  was 
a  well- watered  country,  however,  and  consequeptlyy  for  the  most 
part,  productive.  Its  chief  and  boundary  river  was  the  Tigris^ 
besides  which  Ptolemy  mentions  particularly  three  rivers,  name* 
ly,  the  Lpcusj  CapruSj  and  Gorgus.  The  Lycus  is  the  same 
river  which  Xenophon  calls  ZabatuSj  now  the  Zab  Ala^  the 
Upper  or  Greater  Zab  ;  while  the  Caprus  is  now  the  Zab  As* 
faly  the  Lower  or  Lesser  Zab.  The  Oorgus  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Sillas  of  Isidorus,'  and  Delas  of  Stephanus 
Byzantinus,  and  is  now  the  Diala.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
Gyndesy  now  the  Kerah;  the  PhyscuSj  now  the  Odoan  or 
Odomeh;  and  the  Bumadus  or  Bumaius^  now  the  Chasir, 
running  by  Gaugamela.  This  last-mentioned  river  is  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Greater  Zab  ;  all  the  rest  flow  into  the  Tigris. 

III.  The  province  of  Assyria  was  subdivided  into  several  dis- 
tricts, of  which  the  principal  were,  \.  Aturia^  to  the  northwest 
of  the  Greater  Zab.  The  name  AtUria  appears  to  be  a  mere 
dialective  variety  of  pronunciaticm  instead  of  Assyria^  and  the 
district  thus  designated  was  probably  the  central  point  from 
which  the  power  as  well  as  the  name  of  Assyria  was  subse- 
quently spread.  2.  Adiabene^  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Zab.    3.  ApoHonidtis^  to  the  south  of  the  Lesser  Zab.    4.  CAa- 
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lomtiSj  to  the  east  of  the  preoeding.    5.  SiUaeenei  the  tenitory 
aronnd  the  city  of  Sittace.    6.  SatrapenCj  in  the  extreme  soath. 

History  of  Assyria. 

AssTEXA,  taken  in  a  more  extended  sense,  means  the  Assyrian  Empirey  cam- 
prising  not  only  the  prorince  jnst  mentioned,  hnt  also  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
Media,  Persia,  and  several  conntries  of  Western  Asia.  The  early  history  of 
this  empire  is  involved  in  great  obscnrity,  onr  only  certain  source  of  informa- 
tion being  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  iDformation  which  even  this  afibrds  being 
limited  and  incidental.  The  legend  of  Ninns,  and  his  warlike  queen  Semiramia, 
as  given  by  Diodorus,  does  not  belong  to  the  period  of  authentic  history.  The 
Hebrew  chronicles,  on  the  other  hand,  leave  us  in  the  dark  with  reference  to 
the  history  of  Assyria  til}  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighth  century  before  our  era. 
From  this  time  downward  the  names  of  several  Assyrian  kings  are  mentioned, 
the  earliest  of  whom  is  Phnl,  contemporary  with  Menahem,  king  of  Israel. 
Another  of  these  monarchs,  named  Salmanassar,  contemporary  with  Hosea, 
kiog  of  Israel,  and  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judea,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(B.C.  722)  by  what  is  termed  the  Assyrian  captivity.  The  last  monarch  of  As- 
syria was  Sardanapalus,  in  whose  reign  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians  under  Arbaees  and  Belesis.  Sardanapalus  was  the  thirtietii  in  suc- 
cession from  Ninus,  according  to  the  common  account.  The  brilliant  discover- 
ies which  have  recently  been  made  by  Layard,  have  thrown  much  light  on  va- 
rious obscure  parts  of  Assjrrian  history,  and  if  these  discoveries  be  followed  up, 
as  is  now  extremely  probable,  by  new  researches,  much  of  the  history  of  As- 
sjrria,  as  it  is  now  received,  will  have  to  be  re- written.  Layard  thinks  there  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  conjecture  that  there  were  two,  if  not  more,  distinct  As- 
syrian dynasties ;  the  first  commencing  with  Ninus,  and  ending  with  a  Sardana- 
palus of  history ;  and  the  second,  including  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  ending  with  Saracus,  Ninus  II.,  or  the  king,  under  whatever  name  he  was 
known,  in  whose  reign  Nineveh  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  oond>ined  armies 
of  Persia  and  Babylon. 

Places  in  Assyria. 

1.  Ninus  {i  Nipoc),  the  iVtmoe  of  Scripture,  and  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
It  was  situate  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Greater 
Zah,  and,  according  to  one  account,  was  founded  by  Ninus,  the  eariy  Assyrian 
monarch.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  still  larger  city  than  Babylon,  and  its  walls 
to  have  been  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  broad  enough  for  three  chariots  to  pass 
abreast.  There  were  also  on  the  ramparts  fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  two 
hundred  feet  high.  Ninive  appears  to  have  been  partially  destroyed  on  the 
downfall  of  Sardanapalus,  but  to  have  been  completely  overthrown  by  Cyaxares, 
the  father  of  Astyages,  kmg  of  the  Medes.  At  a  later  period,  another  city  of 
the  name  of  Ninus  appears  to  have  arisen  in  this  quarter,  bat  whether  on  the 
site  of  the  earlier  one,  or  in  its  vicinity,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
The  opinion  advanced  by  Mannert  and  others,  that  there  was  also  a  city  named 
Ninus  below  Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates,  is  altogether  untenable.  The  ruins 
of  Ninive  have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tigris,  opposite  Mosul ;  but  the  recent  and  very  remarkable  discoveries  of  La- 
yard, in  excavating  the  mounds  not  only  at  Kouyunjik,  opposite  Mosul,  bat  also 
at  NimToudy  lower  down  the  river,  together  with  those  made  by  Botta  at  JTAat- 
foisf^  have  led  to  some  doubt  respecting  the  particular  locality  of  this  once 
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celebrated  capital,  tfaougfa  they  coofinn,  bowereri  the  opinion  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Greater  Zab, 

2.  Gaugamila,  to  the  southeast,  a  Tillage  near  the  River  Bumadua,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  was  fought  the  final  battle  between  Alexander  and  Da- 
rius. This,  however,  is  called  in  history  the  battle  of  Arbila,  from  the  city  of 
that  name,  in  which  Darius  had  established  his  head-quarters,  and  which  hence 
gave  name  to  the  fight,  though  five  hundred  stadia  from  the  battle  field.  Gau- 
gdfnela  is  said  to  have  signified  in  Persian  "  the  camel's  abode,'*  and  to  have 
been  so  called  because  Darius  Hystaspis  placed  here  the  camel  on  which  he 
had  escaped  in  his  Scythian  expedition,  having  appointed  the  revenue  of  cer- 
tain villages  for  its  maintenance.  3.  ArbiUif  the  chief  city  of  eastern  Adiabd- 
ne,  and  in  the  district  called  from  it  ArheRtis.  It  is  now  ArhU,  Mention  has 
been  made  of  it  under  the  head  of  Gaugamela.  4.  ApUlartUf  the  capital  of  the 
district  ApcUpniaiia,  6.  ArUrnUa,  to  the  s0Qth#.  called  by  the  natiTes  ChaU9€r. 
Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  modem  Schehrban.  6.  Siitace,  to  the  northwest, 
near  the  Tigris,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  Siiiaeene.  7.  Cienphon,  on  the 
Tigris,  opposite  SeUucia.  It  was  at  first  a  small  village,  but  the  camp  of  the 
Parthian  monarchs  being  frequently  pitched  here,  caused  it  gradually  to  beoome 
a  large  city,  and  finally  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  empire.  It  was  sacked  by 
the  Saracens  in  A.D.  637.  The  ruins  of  this  place  and  of  Seleucia  are  now 
called  AI  Modam,  or  "the  (two)  cities." 

SUSIANA. 

I.  Susidna,  also  oalled  SusiSj  was  the  name  giv^i  by  the 
Greek  geographers  to  a  traot  of  coantry  lying  between  Baby- 
lonia and  PersiSj  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mediay  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Persian  Oulf.  The  northern  part  was  mount* 
ainous,  and  enjoyed  a  temperate  climate ;  but  the  southern  por- 
tion, along  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  was  exoeedingly  hot,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  west  and  south  winds,  while  the  mountains  to  the 
north  and  east  kept  off  every  cooling  breeze.  The  country  was 
not  thickly  settled,  and  had  but  few  cities.  It  comprehends 
(HTctty  nearly  the  modem  Khuzistan. 

n.  Among  the  riyers  of  Susiana  we  may  mention,  1.  The 
Choaspes,  falling  into  the  united  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  It  is  now  the  Kerkkah  or  Kerah.  This  river  ran  by 
Susa^  the  capital  of  the  country.  Its  waters  were  remarkable 
for  their  clearness  and  purity,  and  the  kings  of  Persia  drank  of 
no  other.  Wherever  these  monarchs  went,  they  were  attended 
by  a  numb^  of  four-wheeled  carriages,  drawn  by  mules,  in 
which  the  waters  of  this  river,  being  first  boiled,  w«re  dqxmt- 
ed  in  vessels  of  silver.  2.  Tite  EiUcbuSj  called  in  Scripture 
Ulaiy  and  regarded  by  some  as  the  same  with  the  Choaspes. 
Others,  however,  make  it  answer  to  the  modem  JTuraii,  which 
unites  with  the  Dizfid^  the  ancient  Cophrates.    8.  The  He-^ 
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dyphon^  called  by  Pliny  the  Hedppnus.    It  is  supposed  by  sozncy 
though  without  any  good  reason,  to  be  the  modern  Jerahi. 

m.  The  inhabitants  o^  the  country  were  called  Suiii  or  Cis- 
5tf ,  and,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  belonged  to  the  Syr- 
ian stock,  and  spoke  the  Syrian  language.  Those  who  dwelt 
in  the  plains,  or  level  country  to  the  south,  were  a  peaceful 
and  agricultural  race,  living  for  the  most  part  in  villages.  The 
mountaineers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  warlike  and  independ- 
ent people,  owing  no  subjection  to  the  Persians,  and  oftentimes 
even  exacting  payment  from  the  Persian  kings,  when  these 
passed  through  their  mountain  defiles  from  Susa  to  Persepolis. 

Places  in  Susiana. 

1.  Suidf  in  Scripture  Susan,  the  capital,  in  the  district  of  Cwno,  on  the  east 
em  bank  of  the  RiTer  Choaspet,  built  in  the  fonn  of  a  rectangle,  without  walls, 
but  having  a  strongly  fortified  citadel  named  Memnima  or  Memnon/aan.  It  was 
the  winter  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  their  summers  being  spent  at  Ecbat- 
ana,  in  the  cool,  mountainous  country  of  Media.  It  was  also  one  of  the  royal 
treasuries,  and  Alexander  found  a  large  amount  of  wealth  here.  The  name 
Stua  or  Su4an  is  said  to  mean  **  a  lily,"  and  the  city  to  hare  derived  its  name 
from  the  abundance  of  these  flowers  which  grew  in  its  vicinity.  Great  difli- 
culty  exists  with  regard  to  its  site  at  the  present  day»  modem  scholars  being 
divided  between  Sus  and  Shuster ;  the  former,  however,  appears  to  have  the 
better  claim.  The  rains  present  the  appearance  of  numerous  irregular  mounds, 
with  a  great  tumulus  representing  probably  the  site  of  the  citadel.  The  whole 
cireuit  of  these  remains  is  about  six  or  seven  miles.  2.  SeUuaa,  in  the  district 
of  Elymais,  on  the  Hedyphon,  and  probably  the  same  with  the  SeU  of  Ptolemy. 
Its  site  is  to  be  found  in  the  territory  of  the  modem  SiUtanabad.  3.  Asara,  also 
in  Elymais,  a  village  containing  rich  and  celebrated  temples  of  Venus  and  Diana. 
It  was  near  the  modern  Djarnu^ 

PERSIS. 

I  Persis  or  Persia^  called  in  Soripture  ParaSy  and  by  the 
ArabV)  and  Persian  writers  Pars  or  Farsistan^  is  used  in  two 
significations ;  first,  as  applying  to  Persia  Proper ^  or  the  coun- 
try originally  inhabited  by  the  Persians ;  and,  secondly,  as  de- 
noting the  Persian  Empire. 

11.  Persis^  or  Persia  Proper^  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Media  and  PaHhia,  on  the  east  by  Carmania,  on  the  west  by 
Susiana^  and  on  the  southwest  and  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  country  included  within  these  limits  is  as  large  as  modem 
France.  The  southern  part,  near  the  coast,  is  a  sandy  plain, 
almost  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  the  pestilen- 
tial winds  which  blow  from  the  Desert  of  Carmania;  but  at 
some  distance  firom  the  coast  the  ground  rises,  and  the  interior 
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of  tiie  country  is  intersected  by  numerous  mountain  ranges. 
This  part  of  Persia  was  the  original  seat  of  the  conquerors  of 
Asia,  where  they  were  inured  to  hardship  and  privation. 

in.  The  principal  rivers  were,  1.  The  AraxeSj  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Parcetaceni,  flowing  by  Persepolis,  where  it 
receives  the  Medus^  coming  from  Media,  and  emptying  into  a 
salt  lake,  now  the  Lake  of  6akhtegan^  to  the  southeast  of  the 
city  just  mentioned.  The  Araxes  is  now  the  Bend-^mir;  and 
the  Medus,  the  Farwar  or  Schamior.  2.  The  Cyrus^  flowing 
by  PasargcuUSj  and  now  probably  the  Khor. 

Inhabitants,  History,  &c. 

I.  Thb  Peniana,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  their  soil,  were  partly  nomades, 
partly  agricolturists.  Herodotus  enumerates  four  nomadic  or  herdsmen  castes, 
three  agricultural, 'and  three  warrior  castes.  These  last  were  called  the  Po^ 
Margadm^  Maraphii,  and  MatpH.  Of  these,  the  Pasargadae  were  the  noblest,  to 
the  chief  clan  of  which,  called  the  Aelutmenida,  the  royal  family  of  Persia  be- 
longed. 

II.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Persians  were  originally  called  Aruti,  which  word 
probably  contains  the  same  root  as  Arii,  the  original  name  of  the  Modes,  and 
Arya,  the  word  by  which  the  followers  of  the  Brahmanic  religion  are  designated 
in  Sanscrit.  The  same  root  occurs  in  Aria  and  Ariandt  from  the  latter  of  which 
the  modem  Persian  name  Iran  seems  to  be  derired. 

III.  At  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  trace  is  presenred,  Persis  a[^ars  to 
have  formed  merely  a  province  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire.  On  the  disruption 
of  this  empire  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Medes.  The  Median  yoke  was 
broken  by  Cyrus,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  Persian  empire,  which 
his  successors  gradually  enlarged,  until  it  embraced  the  larger  portion  of  Asia, 
together  with  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  Europe,  and,  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  the 
neighboring  country  of  Libya.  This  empire  was  overthrown  by  Alexander,  on 
whose  death  Persis  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Seleueidtt,  It  was  wrested  from  them 
subsequently  by  the  Parthians,  and  from  these  last  it  afterward  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  SasManidaf  or  new  Persian  dynasty. 

Places  in  Persis. 

1.  Pasargada^  a  very  ancient  city,  and  the  royal  residence  previous  to  the 
founding  of  Persepolis.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Cyrus  after  his  victoiy 
over  Astyages  the  Mede,  which  he  gained  near  this  place.  The  kings  of  Persia, 
according  to  Plutarch,  were  consecrated  here  by  the  Magi,  and  here  also  was 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  The  position  of  Pasargadds  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
pute. Many  modern  writers,  following  Moner  and  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  have  been 
disposed  to  place  it  in  what  is  now  the  plain  of  Murgkab,  about  fifty  miles  north- 
east of  Persepolis.  Lassen,  however,  thinks  that  we  ought  to  look  for  it  to  the 
southeast  of  Persepolis,  in  the  oeigbborhood  of  Darabgherd  or  Faraa.  3.  Persip-' 
dlitj  the  capital  of  Persia,  situate  in  an  extensive  plain  near  the  junction  of  the 
Araxes  and  Medus.  The  Greek  writers  speak  of  its  citadel,  surrounded  by  a 
triple  wall,  and  containing  within  its  inclosure  the  royal  treasury,  palace,  and 
the  tombs  of  the  kings.    The  palace  was  burned  by  Alexander  in  a  fit  of  intox- 
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ication,  and  the  city  was  plundered  by  the  Maoedonian  woMiery.  PeiBepoliB  was 
not,  however,  laid  in  ruins  on  this  occasion,  as  some  hare  supposed,  but  is  men- 
tioned by  subsequent  writers  as  still  existing ;  and  even  in  a  later  age,  under 
the  sway  of  Mohammedan  princes,  this  city,  with  its  name  changed  to  huUmr, 
was  their  usual  place  of  residence.  Oriental  historians  say  that  the  Pnwan 
name  for  Persepolis  was  likewise  Utakkar  or  Eatakkar.  The  ruins  of  Persepf>- 
Us,  or,  rather,  a  part  of  them,  are  now  called  TchH-Miiua;  that  is,  *<  the  forty  (or 
many)  pillars,"  and  are  described  in  Sir  R.  K.  Potter's  TrsTels.  3.  Gcks,  an- 
other royal  residence,  near  Pasargadc.  4.  Atpaitaia,  probably  the  modeni  U- 
pahan. 

CARMAMIA. 

I.  Carmania  was  a  large  province^  having  Persis  on  the 
west,  Gedrosia  on  the  east,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Mare  Eryth- 
r€sum  to  the  south,  and  Parthia  on  the  north.  It  answers  to 
the  modern  Kerman^  together  with  the  easternmost  portion  of 
Laristan  and  Moghistan,  The  oonntry  was  little  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  their  aoquaintance  with  it 
being  derived  merely  from  Alexander's  maroh  throngh  it  to  In- 
dia, and  from  the  oircumstanoe  of  the  SeleaoideB  having  held 
a  part  of  it  subsequ^itly  luider  their  sway. 

n.  The  northern  part  was  a  desert ;  the  remainder  of  the 
country  the  anoients  represent  as  extremely  produotive,  espe- 
cially in  grapes,  yielding  dusters  of  these  more  than  two  feet 
l<Hig.  The  other  products  were,  gold  in  one  of  the  rivers,  silver, 
copper,  cinnabar,  arsenic,  corn,  salt,  together  with  abundance 
of  asses. 

Places  in  Carmania. 

Ahono  the  places  in  Carmania  desenring  of  mention  we  may  merely  paitieu- 
larize  here,  1.  CwrmoMA^  the  chief  town,  some  distance  inland,  and  now  KJurmMi. 
2.  Harmuza,  in  the  district  of  Harmoxia,  on  the  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  tlie 
Persian  Gulf,  near  the  modem  JIftnaii.  The  promontory  of  Harmozmj  near  this 
place,  is  now  Cape  KuhuteL  The  ancient  name  of  Harmnza  was  corrupted  in 
time  to  OrmuZf  and  became  the  modem  and  well-known  name  of  the  island  an- 
ciently called  Organa,  lying  off  this  coast.  3.  Sidddone,  on  the  coast,  towaid  the 
westem  frontier,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as  well  as  their  cattle,  lived  and  still 
liye  on  fish.  It  is  now  Lundjt.  Among  the  islands  off  the  coast  we  may  name, 
1.  Organa,  now  Ormuz,  already  mentioned.  2.  Cataa,  sacred  to  Neptuae  and 
Venus,  and  to  which  the  inhabitani^  of  the  coast  brought  yeariy  ofierings ;  now 
Kitch  or  Kenn.  3.  Ooraetat  a  large  a«d  fmitful  island,  containing  the  lomb  of 
King  Erythras,  who  once  raled  over  all  these  shores,  and  after  whom  the  Mmre 
BrythrtBum  was  named.    It  is  now  Dajiame  or  KhUhmt. 

OEDROSIA. 

I.  Gedrdsta  lay  between  Carmania  and  India,  having  the 
Mare  Erythnsum  on  the  sontb,  and  ranning  back  as  far  as 
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Aria  on  the  north.  The  nortiiem  part  was  mountainous,  and 
tolerably  productive ;  but  the  southern  portion,  lying  along  the 
ooast,  was  hardly  any  thing  more  than  a  desert.  The  whole 
country  answers  to  the  modem  MekraUj  one  of  the  provinces 
of  Beloochistan. 

n.  According  to  Strabo,  the  southern  part  of  Gedrosia 
abounded  in  aromatios,  especially  nard  and  myrrh.  The  ooast 
was  inhabited  by  the  Ichthpophdgi,  a  name  given  to  these  tribes 
by  the  Greeks,  from  their  living  entirely  on  fish.  They  were 
a  different  race  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  parts, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  stock  with  the 
Arii. 

m.  The  army  of  Alexander  marched  through  southern  Ge- 
drosia on  their  return  from  India,  and  suffered  great  hardships 
from  scarcity  of  water  and  from  the  oolunms  of  moving  sand. 
The  armies  of  Semiramis  and  Cyrus,  long  before  this,  are  said 
to  have  suffered  still  more  severely  from  the  same  causes. 

MEDIA. 

L  Medu  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armentaj  on  the  south 
by  Susiana  and  Persis^  on  the  west  by  Assyria^  and  on  the 
east  by  Parthia,  It  answers  now  to  Azerbtjafiy  Shirvany 
Ghilafif  the  western  half  of  Mazanderany  and  the  northern 
part  of  Irak,  It  was  divided  into  three  great  districts,  name- 
ly. Southern  or  Great  Media^  Media  Atropateney  or  the  north- 
western part,  and  Northern  Media. 

n.  The  ancient  writers  with  one  voice  extol  the  productive- 
ness of  Media,*  especially  of  the  district  of  Atropatene,  It 
yielded  grain,  honey,  oranges,  citron,  salt,  wine,  figs,  silphium, 
excellent  horses,  &c.  Its  great  productiveness,  together  with 
its  excellent  and  numerous  population,  and  also  its  being  de- 
fended on  every  side  by  mountain  chains,  made  Media  one  of 
the  most  important  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire.  On  the 
northern  borders  was  the  chain  of  Mons  Ca^us  ;  on  the  west^ 
em  and  southern,  that  of  Mons  Parachoathras ;  on  the  east, 
that  of  M0H8  Zagrus  ;  and  branching  off  from  this  in  a  north- 
western direction  was  Mons  lasonius.  The  rivers  were  unim- 
portant. In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  country  was  a  large 
salt  lake  called  Spauta^  now  the  Lake  of  Urmi. 
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Inhabitants,  History,  &o. 

I.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Medes  were  originally  called  Arii,  a  word 
which  contains  the  same  root  as  Ar'ttti,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Persians.  Me> 
dia  originally  formed  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  its  history  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  is  given  so  differently  by  Herodotas  and  Ctesias  as  to  render 
it  probable  that  the  latter  must  refer  to  a  different  dynasty  in  eastern  Asia. 

n.  According  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  there  were  lour  kings  of  Media, 
namely,  1.  DeioeeM,  who  reigned  B.C.  710-657.  2.  Pkraortes,  B.C.  657-635,  who 
greatly  extended  the  Median  empire,  subdued  the  Persians,  and  many  other 
nations,  and  fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh.  3.  Cymx- 
arett  B.C.  635-595,  who  completely  organized  the  military  force  of  the  empire^ 
and  extended  its  boundaries  as  hr  west  as  the  Halys.  He  also  took  Nineveh, 
and  overthrew  the  Assyrian  empire.  4.  AMtyaga,  B.C.  595-560,  who  was  de- 
throned by  his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  Media  reduced  to  a  Persian  province. 

Places  in  Great  Media. 

1.  EebatSnoy  or,  more  correctly,  AgUUana^  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  found- 
ed by  Deioces,  and  situated  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  called  Oram- 
tu.    It  was  built  on  a  conical  kind  of  hill,  and  consisted  of  seven  inclosores  or 


walls,  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  each  of  a  different  color,  the  sixth 
silvered  and  the  seventh  gilt.  £cbatana»  being  in  a  high  and  monntainous  coun- 
try, was  a  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Arsacidee  or  Parthian  kings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Sassanian  or  new 
Persian  dynasty.  1%  existed  as  a  large  and  fortified  city  down  even  to  the  close 
of  the  fourth  centuiy.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  modem  Hamadan.  2.  Bkmgtt^ 
to  the  northeast  of  Ecbatana,  and  near  the  Caspian  Gates.  It  was  the  largest 
city  in  Media.  Seleucus  Nicator  rebuilt  it  on  its  having  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  changed  the  name  to  Europua.  It  was  again  destroyed  in  the 
Parthian  wars,  and  rebuilt  by  Arsaces,  who  called  it  Arsacia.  It  still  existed  in 
the  Middle  Ages  under  the  name  of  jRot,  but  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the 
Tartars.  This  city  is  often  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  as  the  place  where 
many  of  the  Jews  resided  who  bad  been  carried  away  captive  by  Shalmaneser. 
Near  Rhagae  was  the  Nisnan  plain,  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,  which 
were  considered  in  ancient  times  the  best  in  Asia.  Arrian  informs  us  that  there 
were  fifty  thousand  horses  reared  in  this  plain  in  the  time  of  Alexander^  and  that 
there  were  formerly  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  3.  BagUtanoy 
to  the  southwest  of  Ecbatana,  on  the  great  commercial  road  leading  from  the 
latter  city  to  Ctesiphon.  It  is  now  Bihuhin.  The  name  BagiHaita  is  said  to 
mean  **  the  place  of  the  Bagas,"  or  deities,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  was 
Mount  BagistanuM,  which  the  Greeks  made  sacred  to  Jupiter.  This  mountain 
is  now  more  correctly  termed  the  "  sacred  rock  of  Behistun."  According  to  the 
ancients,  it  had  the  figure  of  Semiramis  cut  upon  it,  with  a  Syrian  inscription. 
M^or  Rawlinson,  however,  has  placed  the  matter  recently  in  its  true  light,  and 
has  shown  the  inscription  on  the  rock,  which  is  in  cuneiform  chaiacterB,  to  have 
been  executed  by  order  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  to  be  intended  to  mark  not  only 
the  progress,  but  the  permanent  establishment  of  his  power.  The  sculptured 
figures  represent  Ormuid,  the  Persian  deity,  Darius,  and  his  vanquished  foes. 

Places  in  Atropatene. 

AtTopatine,  or  the  northwestern  part  of  the  country,  derived  its  name  fh>m 
Atropates,  a  satrap  of  this  province,  who,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  madi» 
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hiinself  iDdependent,  and  took  the  title  of  king,  which  hie  eocceesore  enjoyed 
for  a  long  period.  We  have  here,  1.  Guzat  the  chief  city,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Lake  Spauiaj  and  the  summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Atropatene.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Shah  Abbas.  Gaza  lay  between  the  present  Tabris  (or  Tau- 
breez)  and  Miana.  2.  Pkraaia  or  PraoMpa,  to  the  southeast,  a  fortified  plaoe, 
situate  on  a  height,  and  the  winter  residence  of  the  kings.  Its  site  is  a  few 
miles  to  the  southeast  of  Ardebil.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  Atropatene  was 
the  district  of  Matiane,  inhabited  by  the  Matiani,  with  whom  the  Carduehi  and 
Caspii  were  connected.  The  principal  places  here  were,  1.  Nande,  now  Selmtu. 
3.  Nazada,  near  the  defile  now  odled  Berbend'jnut ;  and,  3.  AUnxOf  near  the 
modem  Tahar. 

NORTH  MEDIA. 

Op  this  district  little  is  known.  It  was  occupied  by  several  warlike  and  in- 
dependent tribes,  among  whom  we  may  name,  1.  The  CaspHt  among  the  Monte* 
Caspii,  between  the  rivers  Cambyses  and  Cyrus.  2.  The  Cadusti,  a  powerfhl 
and  warlike  tribe  along  the  Caspian  Sea.  On  their  coast  stood  Cyropolis,  prob- 
ably the  modern  Ruhd.  3.  The  Dribyees,  below  the  River  Amardut,  now  the 
SefidrRud.  4.  The  Anariaeat  to  the  east,  near  Hyrcania.  They  possessed  an 
oracle,  the  revelations  of  which  were  made  to  persons  in  their  sleep.  5.  The 
Mardi  or  Amardi,  a  powerful  and  wide-spread  tribe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former, 
and  very  annoying  to  all  the  tribes  around  by  reason  of  their  predatory  habits. 

ARIA. 

I.  This  extenflive  province  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mar* 
giana  and  Bactriaruiy  on  the  west  by  Parthiay  on  the  south  by 
Oedrosia^  and  on  the  east  by  India.  Under  the  name  of  Aria, 
therefore,  in  this  extended  sense,  are  inohided  both  the  Paro* 
pamisadiB  and  the  province  of  Arachosiay  so  that  jA^ia  thus  an- 
swers to  part  of  Chorasan,  nearly  all  Sedjestauj  together  with 
Afghanistan. 

II.  The  more  northern  parts  of  the  country  were  very  pro- 
ductive, and  yielded  in  particular  a  very  good  kind  of  wine. 
Gold  and  precious  stones,  especially  sapphires,  were  also  found 
here,  in  the  Sariphi  MonteSj  now  the  Mountains  of  Sahar^  and 
in  Mons  BagouSj  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Paropamisus,  now  the 
Mountains  of  Oaur. 

m.  Among  the  rivers  of  Aria  may  be  mentioned,  1.  The 
Arius,  now  Heri-Sudy  which  loses  itself  in  the  sand.  2.  The 
Erymandrusy  now  the  Hilmendy  flowing  into  the  Aria  PaluSy 
now  the  Lake  of  Zarrah.  3.  The  ArachotuSy  now,  according 
to  Wilson,  the  Urghundaby  a  tributary  of  the  Hilmend. 

IV.  The  more  ancient  capital  of  Aria  was  Artacoanay  on  the 
River  Arius^  and  near  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  later  capital 
Alexandrea  Arianay  founded  by  Alexander,  or,  more  probably. 
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named  in  honor  of  him.  The  site  of  this  latter  city  is  near  the 
modern  Herat.  Aria,  as  here  used,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  later  and  more  extensive  Ariana^  which  comprised  the 
eastern  portion  of  those  countries  which  form  the  high  land  of 
Persia. 

Divisions,  &0.9  of  Aria. 

1.  Dr^nguam^  in  the  8oaUiw60teni  qaarter  of  the  oonntry,  and  bordennif  oa 
Gedrosia,  Cannania,  and  the  soatheastern  portion  of  Parthia.  Ita  prineipsl 
tribes  were  the  Zarangi  or  Zaraitgin,  and  the  ArioMfa.  The  chief  town  of  the 
Zarangi  was  Prophihatia,  on  the  ErjmaBdnu,  or  HUmendj  not  for  from  the  mod- 
em Zarend  or  Zwrang,  The  Aruuptt  lay  to  the  aoath  of  the  former,  and  were 
alao  called  Eutrgtta,  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Persian  appellation  bestowed 
upon  them  for  the  assistance  whioh  tbej  had  offisred  to  Cyrus  in  his  march 
through  the  deserts  of  Carmania.  Their  chief  town  was  iirtsxpe,  near  the  pree- 
ent  Pidki,  to  the  sonth  i^  Duahak, 

2.  ArachdaiOf  a  rich  and  fruitful  land  on  the  trontiers  of  India,  called  by  the 
Parthians  "  White  India"  ('Ivdorv  AoMor),  on  aooonnt  of  the  white  inhabitants 
that  migrated  hither  from  Oxus.  Some,  however,  restrict  this  latter  name  to 
the  district  of  Chorene,  which  Seleucus  had  giTon  up  to  Sandrocottus,  and  where 
white  inhabitants  therefore  were  ruled  oyer  by  an  Indian  king.  The  principal 
city  at  first  was  Arachotus,  the  proper  name  of  which  was  Cophen,  and  which 
was  built,  according  to  Pliny,  by  Semiranus.  The  latter  capital  was  Alexanirm 
or  AUxandreopSliM,  otf  the  Rirer  Araehotus.  Its  site  must  hare  been  near  Gun- 
^fo,  according  to  Mannert 

8.  ParopamisadiB,  a  name  giyen  to  the  tribes' inhabiting  the  highlands  of  Pa- 
ropamisus.  They  were  situate  to  the  south  of  Bactriana.  This  coaotiy  was 
the  key  to  Persia  from  India.  The  cities  here  were,  1.  Ortotpana,  called  abo 
Ctarura,  probably  the  modem  Cabul.  Three  roads  met  here,  a  northern  one 
from  Bactria,  and  an  eastern  and  a  southern  one  from  India.  Hence  the  spot 
was  also  termed  4  ^«  hdKrpuv  rfUodoc.  3.  AUxandnoj  a  military  colony  of  the 
Macedonians.    3.  Gauzacoy  now  Ghazna,  on  the  Riyer  DUen, 

PARTHIA. 

L  Parthiaj  called  by  Strabo  and  Arrian  ParihtfiBa  {Jiap^ 
$vaia)j  meant  originally  the  tract  of  country  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Hyrcaniay  on  the  west  by  Mediay  aa  the  south  by 
Persis  and  Carmaniay  and  on  the  east  by  Aria,  When  taken, 
however,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  the  term  Parthia  denotes 
all  the  countries  included  in  the  later  Parthian  empire, 

n.  Parthia,  in  its  limited  sense,  was  a  country  partly  mount- 
ainous and  partly  a  sand- waste,  with  a  few  fruitful  valleys  inter- 
spersed. It  never  formed,  therefore,  a  separate  province  under 
the  Persian  dominion,  but  was  attached  to  Hyrcania ;  and  yet 
it  is  remarkable  as  tJie  parent  country  of  a  race  who  established 
in  after  days  a  powerful  and  extensive  Asiatic  empire. 
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Divisions  op  the  Country,  &;c. 

1.  C&mUene,  a  district  in  the  northwest,  still  called  Comu.  Its  chief  town 
was  Toga,  in  the  range  of  Mount  Labuttt,  and  now  the  capital  Dameghan. 
2.  Partkyeney  more  in  the  centre,  and  the  primitive  settlement  of  the  race.  Here 
was  Hecatompylon,  the  capital  of  Parthia.  Its  name,  probably  a  Greek  transla- 
tion of  some  native  term,  arose  from  the  circamstance  of  all  the  roads  from  the 
northern,  eastern,  and  western  provinces  of  the  later  Parthian  empire  meeting 
in  this  place.  Through  the  district  of  Parthyene  flowed  the  Zioberis  or  SUbiB" 
tet,  now  Adxchi-Su,  into  which  empties  the  Rhidagu*,  and  then  the  united 
waters  took  the  name  of  Choatrta.  3.  CkoarhUt  a  fruitful  region  on  the  west- 
em  borders,  and  the  pleasantest  portion  of  Parthia.  Its  chief  town  was  Apamea 
RkagioMOy  built  by  the  Greeks.  4.  Apavaretieitu  or  AfttworUne^  in  the  southeast. 
Here  was  Dm'tiwn^  a  veiy  strong  city,  Ibunded  by  Araacea  L,  and  now  probably 
Jhhi'Muhammtd. 

Parthian  History. 

I.  The  Parthians  were  apparently  of  Scythian  origin.  According  to  Justin, 
their  name  signified,  in  the  Scythian  language,  *'  banished"  or  "  exiles."  At  first 
they  were  subject  to  the  Persian  monarchy,  afterward  to  Alexander,  on  whose 
death  they  espoused  the  cause  of  Eumenes,  and  afterward  became  subject  suc- 
cessively to  Antigonus  and  the  Seleucide,  until  about  B.C.  256,  when  they  threw 
off  the  authority  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  were  formed  into  an  independent  king- 
dom under  the  rule  of  Arsaces  I.,  from  whom  the  succeeding  kings  received  the 
title  of  Arsacidie. 

II.  The  reign  of  Arsaces  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  Parthian  empire, 
which  was  gradually  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the 
west,  and  the  Bactrian  in  the  northeast ;  and  at  length  extended  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  divided  into  eighteen  satrapies.  This  empire  lasted  from  B.C.  256 
to  A.D.  226,  when  it  yielded  to  the  new  Persian  empire,  or  dynasty  of  the  Sas- 
sanide. 

HYRCANIA 

I.  Hyrcdnia  i^ras  bonnded  on  the  north  by  the  deserts  of 
Scythia^  on  the  south  by  Parthia^  on  the  east  by  Margiana^ 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  part  of  Media.  It  was 
snrronnded  by,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  mountainons  ooontry, 
except  the  part  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian.  This  latter 
portion  of  Hyrcania  was  very  fertile,  producing  grapes,  figs,  and 
com  in  abundance.  The  mountainous  parts  were  covered  with 
forests,  containing  numerous  wild  animals,  especially  tigers. 
Bees  al^  abounded  here,  and  the  wild  honey  was  extremely 
plentiful. 

n.  Strabo  says  there  were  several  towns  in  this  country, 
and  names  the  most  important  of  them,  but  their  position  can 
not  be  ascertained.  Arrian  mentions  Zadracarta  as  the  cap- 
ital, the  same,  no  doubt,  with  the  Carta  of  Strabo,  and  the  jS^- 
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rinx  of  Polybius,  tiiis  last  being  probably  the  Greek  translation 
of  its  name.  Some  make  it  answer  to  the  modem  Jarjan  or 
Ourkan^  northeast  of  Asterabad;  but  this  seems  doabtfol. 

MARGIANA. 

Mariana  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Oxus  and  the 
deserts  of  Scythia^  on  the  west  by  Hyrcania  and  Pafihia,  oa 
the  south  by  Aria,  and  on  the  east  by  Bactria,  It  comprised, 
therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Choriisan. 
The  Roman  prisoners  taken  by  the  Parthians  at  the  defeat  of 
Crassus  were  transplanted  to  this  province.  The  country  was 
partly  productive  and  partly  a  sterile  waste.  It  was  famed  for 
its  wine  and  its  large-sized  dusters  of  grapes. 

The  chief  river,  and  from  which  the  coantry  derived  its  name,  was  the  itfisr- 
gu9^  now  the  Murghah  or  Meru-Rud,  rising  in  the  Montet  Sariphi,  and  falling 
into  the  Oxus.  The  capital  city  was  Antiochia  Margiana^  built  by  Antiochos 
Soter  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  city  named  Alexandrca,  which  had  been  founded 
by  Alexander,  but  destroyed  by  the  barbarians.  It  was  situated  in  a  pleasing 
and  fertile  district,  on  the  banks  of  the  Margus,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  Here 
the  Romans,  taken  from  Crassus*s  anny,  were  placed.  It  is  now,  according  to 
Mannert  and  Dro3rsen,  Meru-Rud  or  MawruUchak ;  but  more  probably,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Mawri  or  Sehah  Djehan.  Besides  this  place  we  may  mention 
Ni$aa,  to  the  west.  The  adjacent  country  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  native 
district  of  the  famous  Nisaean  horses  of  Media,  to  which  latter  conntiy  the  breed 
would  seem  to  have  been  transferred  by  the  Median  kings. 

BACTRIA. 

I.  Bactria  or  Bactriana  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sog^ 
dianUf  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  Oxus ;  on  the 
west  by  Margiana,  on  the  south  and  east  by  Aria.  This 
country  was  one  of  considerable  extent,  partly  barren  and 
waste,  but  in  many  parts  of  great  fertility,  watered  by  the 
Oxus  and  its  tributaries,  and  peopled  by  a  brave  and  hardy 
race,  who  were  reckoned  among  the  best  soldiers  in  the  service 
of  Persia  after  Bactria  became  a  Persian  province.  It  answers 
now  to  the  modern  Balkh. 

II.  The  principal  river  was  the  Oxus,  now  the  Amoo  or  Ju 
kon  (p.  606),  among  the  tributaries  of  which  may  be  named, 

1.  The  Dargidus  or  BactruSj  now  the  Balkh  or  Adirsia  Dschas. 

2.  The  Artamis,  now  the  Dakash,  flowing  into,  3.  the  ZaritU' 
pis,  now  probably  the  Zuhrab. 
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Plages  in  Bactria. 

1.  BactTMf  the  coital  city,  situate  on  the  River  Baeinu,  and  qow  Balkh. 
Slrabo  and  Pliny  make  its  etnlier  name  to  have  been  ZanaspOt  but  Arrian  and 
Ptolemy  more  correctly  distinguish  between  the  two  places.  2.  Zariaspa^  now 
probably  Hazaratp.  Bomes  is  in  &yor  of  Schehr  Subz.  3.  Aornut,  next  to 
Bactra  the  most  important  city  of  the  land.  It  had  a  strong  and  lofty  citadel. 
Mannert  errs  in  making  Aomns  the  citadel  of  Bactra.  Wilson  regards  the  name 
AantMs  as  of  Sanscrit  origin  {Awarana),  and  meaning  "  an  inclosure*'  or  <^stock- 
ade.*' 

History  of  Bactria. 

I.  Of  Bactria  little  is  known  prior  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Macedonians  under 
Alexander.  In  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  the  Bactrians  paid  a  tribute  to 
that  monarch  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents.  In  the  time  of  Xerxes  there 
were  Bactrians  in  the  aimy  which  he  led  against  Greece.  The  province  con- 
tinned  to  be  goYemed  by  the  satraps  of  Persia  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  Co- 
domanous.  In  the  final  overthrow  of  that  king  by  Alexander  at  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  there  was  a  body  of  Bactrians  in  his  service,  who  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bessus,  the  satrap  of  Bactria. 

II.  After  the  conquest  of  Bactria  by  Alexander,  he  built  a  city,  which  he  gave 
to  his  Greek  mercenaries,  and  to  such  of  the  Macedonians  as  were  unfit,  from 
age  or  wounds,  for  longer  service.  Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  col- 
ony of  Bactria,  to  which  volunteers  from  the  neighboring  countries  were  ad- 
mitted. This,  however,  was  not  the  earliest  settlement  of  Greeks  in  Bactria ; 
for  the  first  Darius  transported  thither  a  number  of  Greeks  from  Barce,  in  Af- 
rica ;  and  the  Branchida  also,  from  Ionia,  were  planted  here  by  Xerxes. 

ni.  From  the  death  of  Alexander,  323  B.C.,  to  B.C.  255,  Bactria  formed  part 
of  the  possessions  of  Seleucus  and  his  successors,  and  was  governed  by  lieu- 
tenants. About  the  last-mentioned  date,  TheodotnS)  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
II.  of  Syria,  assumed  the  government,  and  founded  an  empire  which  lasted  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  A  difiference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  names  and 
numbers  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria  during  this  period.  The  most  correct 
list  is  that  which  has  been  given  by  Bayer,  in  his  '<  Hiatoria  Regm  Chraeantm 
Badriani,"  Petropol,  1738. 

80GDIANA 

Sogdi&na  lay  between  the  upper  Oams  and  the  upper  /ox- 

artes^  by  which  latter  river  it  was  separated  from  Central  Asia, 

It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Scythia  and  the  Oxii  Monies^ 

and  on  the  east  by  the  Monies  Camedce.    It  comprised  the 

greater  part  of  the  modern  Turkestan,  and  also  the  kingdom 

of  Bukhara^  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  latter  of  which  is 

still  called  Sog'dy  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  paradises 

of  the  East. 

The  river  laxartcMt  now  the  5tr,  has  already  been  described  (p.  606).  Among 
its  tributaries  may  be  mentioned,  1.  The  Demtw,  now  Mttrgkmaan.  8.  The  Boj- 
outt,  now  the  FcTMii.  Among  the  cities,  of  which  there  are  many  in  this  cpun- 
tiy,  the  following  deserve  notice :  1.  MartMmda^  less  correctly  Parocaniia,  now 
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Smareand,  on  the  River  PolytimUiu,  now  the  Sogd.  S.  CyregekaU,  (he  last 
city  of  CyruB's  dominions  in  this  quarter,  sitoate  to  the  northeast  of  the  former, 
in  the  mountains  about  the  laxartee.  It  was  built  by  Cyma,  and  had  a  stroag 
citadel.  Alexander  destroyed  the  plaee,  bnt  it  was  afterward  reboiU.  3.  Gass, 
between  the  preoeding  and  AUxwdrem  UUitM.  It  was  plundered  and  destroyfd 
by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander.  4.  Aiexmtdrea  VUiwut  ('AAe^di^ia  ivxurw)*  «■ 
the  laxaites,  founded  by  Alexander  as  a  protection  in  his  doonnioos  in  tUs 
quarter  against  the  neighboring  barbarians,  and  peopled  with  Grecian  auxilia- 
ries and  wom-out  Macedonian  Teterans.  It  stood  near  the  modem  Kkodjemi, 
6.  AUxandrea  Osianoj  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Oxns, 
near  the  spot  where  the  modem  Karschi  stands. 

The  rade  and,  for  the  most  part,  free  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  laxartes  and 
Oxus,  and  in  the  mountains  between  these  straama,  w«re  divided  into  two  races. 
Tlie  Daka  or  IhMf  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Oxus,  and  in  the  desert  toward 
the  Caspian  Sea,  wers  Tartar  tribes,  Turkomans,  dbo.  The  Matnghm  and 
Smc,  in  the  east,  occupied,  the  foraier  the  country  of  the  KirgM  Tarimn,  the 
latter  lAuU  BsUorio,  dte.  The  Sacs  were  nomadsr  and  the  ancestors,  probably, 
of  the  modem  Afgkam.  The  Persians  appear  to  have  given  the  name  of  8m€m 
to  all  racea  of  Tartar  origin,  and  that  of  JfasN^wki  to  those  of  Mongol  origin. 

(B.)    SOUTH&ASTXRN  ASIA. 
INDIA 

I.  India  was  bonnded  on  the  north  by  Scythia  extra  Imaum 
and  part  of  Serica^  on  the  east  by  the  country  of  the  Sin(S  and 
the  Eastern  Ocean^  on  the  south  by  the  Mare  Erfftkni&ymy  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Mare  Erythr<tum  and  Aria.  It  was  di- 
vided by  Ptolemy  the  geographer  into  two  great  parts,  namely, 
India  intra  Gangem^  or  India  west  of  the  Ganges,  and  India 
extra  Oangem^  or  India  east  of  the  Ganges.  Under  this  latter 
name  was  included  what  answers  now  not  only  to  the  remain- 
ing part  of  India,  but  also  Thibet^  the  Birman  Empire^  Avaj 
SunuUra^  Java^  &o. 

n.  Among  the  mountains  of  India  may  be  mentioned,  1.  The 
range  called  ParqpamisuSy  and  now  Hindu  Cush^  coming  in 
from  the  northwest,  and  separating  India  in  that  quarter  from 
Bactria.  2.  Emodi  Montes^  the  eastern  continuation  of  the 
preceding,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  great  chain  oiBimmO' 
leh,  3.  Imaus,  running  on  from  the  Emodi  Montes  into  {be 
remote  east,  and  separating  India  from  Scythia.  It  is  now,  in 
part,  the  Himalaya  range  or  Himmuleh  Mountains. 

ni.  Among  the  rivers  of  India  may  be  named,  1.  The  Indus 
(p.  605).  2.  The  Ganges  {p.  605).  3.  The  MophiSj  now  the 
Mhye  or  Mahiy  flowing  into  the  Barygazenus  Sinus  or  Gulf 
of  Cambay.  4.  The  NamaduSj  now  Nerbuddah^  flowing  into 
the  same  gulf.    5.  The  Nanaguna^  now  the  Taptee^  flowing 
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into  the  same  gulf.  6.  The  Chaheris,  now  the  Caveryy  emp- 
tying into  the  Sinus  Oangeticus  or  Bay  of  Bengal,  7.  The 
MiBsoluSy  to  the  north,  now  the  Krishnah  or  Kistnah,  8.  The 
Qoarisy  now  the  Oodavery.  9.  The  Maaidas^  now  Mahanud^ 
dy,  10.  The  Doanas,  now  Ava,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sinns  Gangeticus.  11.  The  Dorius,  now  Pegu.  12.  The 
Serusj  now  ilA^naflt,  emptying  into  the  Sinus  Magnus  or 
Crulf  of  Siam, 

India  how  par  knowk  to  the  Western  Nations. 

I.  CoMMiRCK  between  India  and  the  western  nations  of  Asia  appears  to  hare 
been  carried  on  from  the  earliest  historical  times.  This  trade  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Arabians,  who  brought  the  produce  of  India 
from  the  Malabar  coast  to  Hadramaut  in  the  southwestem  part  of  Arabia,  or  to 
Gtrra  on  the  Persian  GuU,  from  which  places  it  was  carried  by  means  of  cara- 
vans to  Para,  where  it  was  purchased  by  Phcenician  merchants.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  Indian  articles  was  also  brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf  up  the  Euphrates 
as  far  as  Circenum  or  Tkaptacut,  and  thence  carried  across  the  Syrian  desert 
into  Phoenicia.  The  conquest  of  Idumea  by  David  gave  the  Jews  possession 
of  the  harbors  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  ships 
sailed  to  Opbir,  which  was  probably  an  emporium  of  the  African  and  Indian 
trade  in  Arabia. 

II.  The  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed  respecting  India  previous  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  was  but  scanty,  being  confined  to  the  parts  west  of  the 
Ganges.  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  meroly  relate  what  they  had  collected  from  the 
Persians,  whose  monaroh,  Darius  Hystaspis,  had  penetrated  into  the  Panjab; 
such  are  the  descriptions  of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  that  country,  its  fine  wools, 
the  bold  and  strong  dogs  of  the  Panjabf  the  crocodiles  of  the  Indus,  dux 

III.  The  expedition  of  Alexander  into  India  first  gave  the  Greeks  a  correct 
idea  of  the  western  parts  of  that  country.  Alexander  did  not  advance  fiurther 
than  the  HyphanM ;  but  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Indus  to  the  ocean,  and 
afterward  sent  Nearohus  to  explore  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  fiur  as  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  Pai^ab  was  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion, 
by  many  independent  nations,  who  were  as  distinguished  for  their  oourage  as 
their  descendants  the  Ragpoots. 

IV.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Seleocns  made  war  against  Sandiacottns, 
king  of  the  Prasii,  a  powerful  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  was  the  first 
Greek  who  advanced  as  far  as  that  river.  This  Sandracottus  is  probably  the 
Chandragupta  of  the  Hindus.  Megastheoes,  and  after  him  Daimachus,  embas- 
sadors of  the  Syrian  monarchs,  resided  for  many  years  at  PdHoikra,  the  capital 
of  the  Prasii,  which  stood,  probably,  near  the  modero  Patna,  From  the  work 
which  Megasthenes  wrote  on  India,  later  writers,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire,  such  as  Strabo  and  Arrian,  appear  to  have  derived  their  principal  knowl- 
edge of  the  country. 

y.  The  knowledge  which  the  Romans  possessed  of  India  beyond  Cap0  C0- 
fiiprtfi  was  exceedingly  vague  and  defective.  Strabo  describes  the  Ganges  as 
flowing  into  the  sea  by  one  mouth ;  and  though  Pliny  gives  a  long  list  of  Indian 
nations,  which  had  not  previously  been  mentioned  by  any  Greek  or  Roman 
writer,  we  have  no  satisfactory  aocount  of  any  part  of  India  except  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  western  coast  by  Arrian.  Ptolemy*  who  lived  ahont  one  hundred 
years  later  than  Pliny,  gives  ns  the  names  of  many  towns  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  is  the  earliest  writer  who  attempts  to  describe 
the  conntries  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges ;  bnt  there  is  great  difficulty  in  detenu- 
ining  the  position  of  any  of  the  places  enumerated  by  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  error  he  made  in  the  form  of  the  peninsnla,  which,  according  to  him, 
stretched  in  its  length  from  west  to  east  instead  of  from  north  to  south.  Ptol- 
emy appears  to  have  derived  his  information  from  the  Alexandrine  merchants, 
who  oDly  sailed  to  the  Mahibar  coast,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  any  acci^ 
rate  knowledge  of  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  and  still  less  of  the  conntries  be- 
yond the  Ganges. 

From  what  has  been  remarked,  our  notice  of  places  in  India  must  of  necessity 
be  a  very  brief  one.    In  giving  them,  we  shall  follow  the  two  main  divisioBB. 

Places  in  India  intra  Ganoem. 

1.  Nagara,  on  the  northwestern  frontier,  now  Nagar,  It  was  also  called  by 
the  Greeks  Nysa  and  DionytopoUa.  3.  T^aUa^  to  the  northeast,  the  residence 
of  King  Taxiles  when  Alexander  invaded  India.  Some  make  it  answer  to  the 
modem  Attock^  but  incorrectly.  3.  Caspira,  to  the  northeast,  the  capital  of  the 
CoMjrirai,  whose  country  answered  to  a  part  of  dutkmire.  4.  Bueephala,  on  the 
Hydaspes,  founded  by  Alexander  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  Bucephalus  died 
of  old  age.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  modem  village  of  Mung.  5.  Nieaa^ 
on  the  same  river,  and  opposite  Bucephala.  It  was  founded  by  Alexander  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  here  over  Poms.  The  ruins  are  probably  those 
at  Udinagur.  6.  AUxandri  Artt^  altars,  twelve  in  number,  erected  by  Alexan- 
der on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  to  mark  the  limit  of  his  progress  eastward. 
7.  Mali&rum  MeiropoliM,  the  capital  of  the  MaUiy  a  people  witii  whom  Alexander 
came  into  contact  when  descending  the  Indus.  It  answers  probably  to  the  mod- 
era  Moultan.  The  Oiydraea  were  lower  down  the  river,  at  the  attack  on  whose 
capital,  probably  the  modem  Outeh,  Alexander  endangered  his  life.  8.  PuUSlttt 
in  the  island  or  delta  of  PatiaUne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  Its  site  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  modem  Tatta.  The  country  from  PattaUnt  upward,  along  both 
banks  of  the  Indus,  was  called  Indoaeythia,  from  the  Scjrtbian  tribes  which  had 
settled  there  alter  they  had  overthrown  the  Bactrian  empire.  The  Simts  CsaCkt 
or  IrinuM,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Cutck.  We  then 
come  to  the  peninsula  of  Lariee,  now  Guzerai,  the  gulf  below  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  coast  below  this  was  called  Daekinabadest  from  if- 
ckano»t  "  south,*'  the  Sanscrit  daksckina,  whence  is  derived  the  modem  name 
Decean. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  passing  by  TaprobSne,  now  Ceylon,  which 
will  be  considered  along  with  the  other  Indian  isles,  we  may  name,  I.  Coleki^ 
now  CoUatoor,  with  the  Cory  Promontorium  near  it,  now  Ramanon  Kkor,  and 
whence  comes  the  modem  name  Coromandel  given  to  the  whole  coast  Inland 
was  the  kingdom  of  Pandion,  famed  for  its  pearl  trade.  The  Sintu  Agvietu 
is  now  Palk'e  Bay.  S.  Malanga^  now  MadroM.  8.  Maliarpka^  now  JVoiu^r. 
4.  Mtuoliat  a  district  famed  for  its  diamond  mines.  Above,  on  the  coast,  were 
the  Caling<Bt  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  mode^  city  of  CoUm- 
gapatam,  6.  Gange,  the  capital  of  the  Gangaridtty  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
Ganges,  near  its  mouth,  and  a  great  mart  for  cotton  stuSs,  nard,  Chinese  wares, 
dec.  Above  the  Gangaridae  were  the  Praeii,  whose  capital  was  Palibotkra  (in 
Sanscrit  Paialiputra),  the  residence  of  Sandracottus.    The  position  of  this  city 
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hM  been  modi  disputed.  R4)bin8on  places  it  at  AihMad,  bot  Rennel,  mora 
correctly,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Patna,  near  the  conflaenoe  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  Sone,  the  ancient  Sonus  or  Erannaboat. 

Places  in  India  extra  Ganoem. 

ImiA  beyond  the  Ganges  was  very  little  known.  What  was  called  the  island 
of  Chryse  corresponds  to  the  modem  kingdom  of  Ava ;  and  the  Aurea  Chersone^ 
91U,  either  to  Malacea,  as  D*Anville,  Rennel,  and  Mannert  think,  or  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  PegUt  as  Gosselin  and  some  others  maintain.  We  may  name,  be- 
sides, 1.  PenldjOlis,  to  the  sooth  of  the  modem  Candel.  2.  TocoMiina,  now 
Arracen.  3.  Tamala,  a  trading-place  on  the  western  coast  of  Pigu,  now  JBsro- 
ban.  4.  Berohtt  near  the  modem  Tavay^  in  Siam,  6.  Tacolat  in  the  Aurea  Cher- 
sanuut.  6.  Sabanna,  a  trading-place,  near  the  modem  Tantan  Velha.  7.  Ba- 
hnga,  on  the  eastern  coast,  a  noted  place  for  pirates.  8.  Ccrtaika,  capital  of 
the  Daani. 

Islands  of  India. 

1.  Taprobane,  now  Ceylon.  Ptolemy  says  it  was  also  caUed  Satke^  and  that 
this  last  was  the  native  denomination  of  the  island.  In  Sanscrit  writings  it 
is  called  Lunka,  **  holy"  or  **  resplendent ;"  in  the  Singalese  annals,  Sinkai^ 
dwipa^  or  **  the  island  of  lions."  The  Arabs  name  it  Serendib,  which  is  only  a 
corraption  of  the  genuine  name ;  and  the  Portuguese,  Selan,  whence  our  Ceylon, 

n.  Jabadii  Insula,  now  Java.  The  ancient  name  signified,  according  to  Ptol- 
emy, •*  Barley  Island,"  in  consequence  of  its  great  fertility  in  this  species  of 
grain.    The  same  writer  says  that  it  also  yielded  gold. 

III.  Saiyrorum  Insula  tresy  now  Borneo,  Palawan,  and  CeUbes.  Ptolemy  says 
the  inhabitants  had  the  form  of  Satyrs,  whence  the  name  of  the  islands. 

IV.  Maniola  Insula  decern,  now  the  Philippine  ish&nds,  named  firom  their  in- 
habitants the  Maniola,  who  were  anthropophagous. 

BIN.fi. 

The  country  of  the  Sinae,  aooording  to  Ptolemy,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Serica^  on  the  west  by  India^  and  on  the  east 
by  unknown  regions.  It  answered,  therefore,  to  Cambodia^ 
Cochin-China^  &c.  Even  in  these  early  periods,  entrance  into 
the  country  was  forbidden  to  foreigners,  so  that  Ptolemy  only 
knew  of  their  chief  place,  Acadaray  probably  the  modem  Lac 

There  was  also  another  nation  named  Since^  to  the  east  of 
Sericaj  who  were  probably  settled  in  Shen-sif  the  most  west- 
erly province  of  China^  immediately  adjoining  the  great  wall. 
In  this  province  was  a  kingdom  called  Tsin^  which  probably 
gave  name  to  these  Sin4B. 

2.  CENTRAL  ASIA. 
barmatia  asiatica 
Sarmaiia  Asiatica  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ctm- 
merian  Bospanu^  the  Palu$  MiBotiSj  and  the  River  TanaU  or 
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DoHj  which  last  sqMirated  it  from  Sarmatia  Europea^  akeady 
described  (p.  235) ;  on  the  soathwest  by  the  Euxine ;  on  the 
soath  by  the  range  of  Caucasus^  separating  it  from  Colchis^ 
Iberia^  and  Albama  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Caspianj  the  lower 
part  of  the  Rha  or  Wolga^  and  Scythia  inira  Imaum  ;  and  on 
the  north  by  a  Terra  Incognita.  The  country  was,  for  the 
most  part,  either  mountainous,  or  else  consisted  of  broad  steppe- 
lands,  over  which  roamed  numerous  nomadic  tribes.  The  in- 
habitants, however,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Palus  Mteatis 
were  of  more  settled  habits,  and  supported  themselves  by  agri- 
culture and  fishing. 

Principal  Tribes. 

BatUictti  SarmiaJta  {fiaaikmaioi  Zofo^rat),  around  the  soarces  of  the  KhsLt  and 
the  same,  probably,  with  the  Royal  Scythians  of  Herodotus.  2.  Hippopkagi^  or 
feeders  on  horse-flesh,  to  the  east.  3.  Pkiktrophigi,  or  feeders  on  fir-cones,  to 
the  east  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Rka.  4.  Perierbidi,  a  powerfal  tribe  on  tlie 
Tanais,  Dear  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Palm  Maotis.  5.  Straeeni  or  Siraei, 
another  powerful  nation,  who  sent  to  King  Pharnaoes  twenty  thousand  hone  as 
auxiliaries.  Their  capital  was  Uspe,  and  they  are  probably  still  represented  by 
the  CireassiafUf  who  fled  before  the  Alans  atid  Huns  into  the  fastnesses  of  Cau- 
casus. 6.  Aorsi,  a  still  more  important  nation,  the  Adorn  of  Tacitus.  In  Stra- 
bo*s  time  they  rored  in  the  more  northern  parts  near  the  Don.  They  resided 
originally  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  had  in  their  hands  the 
whole  of  the  transit  trade  in  Indian  and  Babylonian  wares,  which  tiiey  conveyed 
westward  on  camels  to  the  Palus  Mtuftis,  after  receiving  them  from  the  Bactriao 
and  Indian  merchants,  who  brought  them  down  the  Oxus  and  laxartes.  7.  MadUf^ 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Palus  Maotis.  They  were  subdivided  into  nu- 
merous small  tribes.  8.  Achai^  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  Eoxine,  finbled 
to  have  been  descended  from  «  band  of  Achai  who  settled  here  after  the  Trojan 
war.  9.  Henioehi,  to  the  east  of  the  former,  fabled  to  be  the  descendants  of  a 
band  of  Spartans,  left  behind  here  by  the  Argonauts. 

Plages  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica. 

1.  PUyus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  near  its  northeastern  extremity,  and 
of  Grecian  origin.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Henioehi,  but  afterward  rebuilt,  and 
regarded  by  the  Romans  as  an  important  frontier  city.  2.  Sinda,  a  commercial 
place  on  the  Bosporus,  belonging  to  the  Sindi  or  Sindid.  8.  Gor^ppia,  inland, 
the  capital  of  the  Sindi.  4  Pkanagoria,  to  the  north,  on  the  Boeporas,  a  flour- 
ishing commercial  city,  founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  opposite  to  Pantkapavm 
in  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  It  became  subsequently  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdona 
of  Bosporus,  and  the  staple-place  of  all  the  wares  brought  down  the  Palus  M^bo- 
tis  for  the  people  of  Caucasus.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  sixth  century  by  the 
Huns.  6.  Tanais,  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  at  the  southern  mouth  of  the 
River  Tanais,  and  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Palus  MaoHs.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  became  a  great  mart  for  all  the  surrounding  tribes, 
who  here  exchanged  peltries  and  slaves  for  wine,  clothing,  dec.  It  fell  at  last 
under  the  sway  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus,  and  on  attempting  subsequently  to 
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free  itaelf  from  the  yoke,  was  destroyed  by  Polemo,  the  contemporary  of  Aa« 
guatus  and  Tiberius.    It  was  afterward  rebuilt,  but  never  attained  to  its  former 

prosperity. 

COLCHia 

Colchis  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  range  of  CaucasuSj 
on  the  south  by  Armenia,  on  the  east  by  Iberia,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Euxine.  It  comprised  not  only  the  modern  Mir^ 
grelia,  but  also  a  part  of  Imireti.  The  country  was  very 
fertile,  and  abounded  in  timber  well  adapted  for  ship  building, 
in  various  kinds  of  fruits,  and  in  flax.  The  inhabitants  were 
famed  for  their  linen  manufactures,  which  formed  a  considera* 
ble  article  of  export.  The  name  of  Colchis  appears  in  the  early 
legends  of  the  Greeks  as  connected  with  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  the  story  of  Jason  and  Medea. 

Inhabitants,  Placbs,  &c. 

1.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Colchi  were  originally  from  Egypt,  and  formed 
part  of  the  army  with  which  Sesostris  invaded  Scythia.  The  curled  hair  and 
swarthy  complexion,  however,  on  which  the  historian  relies  principally  in  sup-- 
port  of  his  position,  no  looger  exist  in  modern  Mingrelia.  Ritter,  with  much 
more  probability,  deduces  the  origin  of  the  Colchi  from  India.  Numerous  petty 
tribes  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geographers,  forming  in  the  aggregate  the 
Colchian  nation.  Of  these  the  Lazi  may  be  mentioned  here,  since  their  name 
was  afterward  applied  by  the  Romans  to  the  Colchians  in  general,  and  from 
them  are  supposed  to  be  descended  the  modern  Lazes,  in  LaxcMtan. 

2.  The  chief  river  of  Colchis  was  the  Phdsis,  already  mentioned  (p.  606). 
Among  the  more  important  cities  were,  1.  Dioscurias,  on  the  coast,  an  old  Mi- 
lesian colony,  and  the  centre  of  traffic  with  the  neighboring  tribes.  Under  the 
Romans  it  took  the  name  of  SeboitdpoliM.  3.  Sarapana,  to  the  southeast,  a 
strong  fortress,  in  a  narrow  pass  on  the  confines  of  Iberia,  through  which  flowed 
the  Phasis.  It  is  now  Seharaptmu  3.  PhoM,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  River 
Phasis,  near  its  mouth,  and  founded  by  the  Milesians.  It  was  afterward  incor- 
porated in  Pontus.  4.  JEa,  inland,  the  fabled  residence  of  King  ^etes,  father  of 
Medea.  It  was  said  to  have  been  situate  on  the  River  Phasis,  and  was  sought 
to  be  identified  with  the  later  Male.  5.  Archaapdlit,  the  later  capital  of  the  whole 
oountTy,  in  the  fertile  and  very  populous  district  of  Muehirens,  on  the  confines 
of  Iberia.  It  was  situate  on  a  steep  rock,  accessible  only  on  one  side,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis.  6.  Ctt/aiututn,  a  frontier  fortress  on  the  Phasis,  now  Keki- 
tait,  capital  of  the  modern  Imireti, 

IBERIA. 

Iberia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Caucasus,  on  the  sonth 
by  Armenia,  on  the  west  by  Colchis,  and  on  the  east  by  Al- 
bania. It  answers  nearly  to  the  present  Georgia.  The  an- 
cient  writers  describe  the  country  as  extremely  fertile;  well 
peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  as  having  made  some  progress  in 
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civilization.  The  central  part  was  a  plain,  watered  by  ^e 
River  Cyrus  and  its  branches.  LucuIIus  and  Pompey  first 
carried  the  Roman  arms  into  Iberia.  Eutropias  says  that  the 
King  of  Iberia  paid  homage  to  Trajan,  who  at  the  same  time 
gave  a  king  to  the  neighboring  country  of  Albania. 

Plages  in  Iberia. 

1.  Harmozica,  on  the  River  Cynu,  near  tKe  modern  DigoU,  t.  Seumarm^  on 
the  River  Aragus,  now  Samihauro,  near  Teflis.  3.  Jmroeipaaek  {*Iavpoeiiraax),  s 
strong  fortrese,  near  the  sonrces  of  the  AraguM,  and  commanding  the  pass  caDed 
Fyl^  Caueaaia  (leas  correctly  P^  CMsjna)  leading  throngh  the  range  of  Can* 
casus  from  the  modem  Mo$dok  to  Tr/Ztt .  It  is  a  narrow  Talley  of  four  days' 
journey.  Pliny  calls  the  pass  an  enormous  work  of  nature,  which  has  cut  a  long 
opening  among  the  rocks,  that  an  iron  gate  would  be  ahnost  sufficient  to  close. 
Hie  pass  is  now  called  Dariei. 

ALBANIA. 

Albania  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Caucasus,  on  die 
east  by  the  CoMpUm^  on  the  west  by  Iberiuy  and  on  the  south 
by  Armenia,  It  answers  now  to  Daghestan  and  Lazestan. 
The  Romans  were  beat  acquainted  with  the  southern  part, 
which  Strabo  describes  as  a  kind  of  paradise,  and  in  fertility 
and  mildness  of  climate  gives  it  the  preference  to  Egypt  Tra* 
jan's  expeditions  made  the  northern  and  mountainous  part  bet- 
ter knovm. 

Inhabitants,  Places,  &c. 

1.  Albanu  evidently  derives  its  name  ftom  its  mountainons  character  in  the 
Bortbem  and  central  parts,  the  root  of  the  term  being  the  Celtic  Aiph  or  Alh  (p. 
IM).  The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  of  Scythian  origin,  probably  a  branch 
of  the  Mmaaageta^  and  the  progenitors  of  the  European  Alam, 

S.  Among  the  places  in  Albania  we  may  name,  1.  Ggtitrot  on  the  coast  of  the 
Caqtian,  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  CyruM^  near  the  naphtha  sources  of  the 
modem  BakMk,  S.  Alhwui,  on  the  coast,  north  of  the  River  AlUntu.  3.  C^ 
flMcAto,  now  ShMmacki^t  in  the  modem  SekinMn,  4.  CkaUU  or  CubaUua,  near 
the  Albanian  pass,  or  Pfla  A^anut,  This,  aiboording  to  the  common  opinion,  is 
now  the  pass  of  DirUni,  along  the  ahore  of  the  Caspian.  It  seems  more  cor- 
rect, however,  to  make  it  a  defile  passing  through  the  territoiy  of  Oamn-KkoM, 
along  the  frontier  of  Dagkestan. 

SCTTHIA. 
L  Thi  term  Scyikia  was  originally  given  to  a  part  of  Europe,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  restricted  to  that  country.  This  Scythia  was,  according  to  Herodotus, 
a  square,  of  which  each  side  measured  four  thousand  stadia,  one  side  being  two 
thousand  stadia  from  the  hter  to  the  Borygthenes,  and  two  thousand  from  the 
Borysthenes  to  the  Palu*  Maotis^  both  measurements  being  along  the  coast ; 
and  another  side  being  four  thousand  stadia,  measured  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Melanehlani.    There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the  boundaries  of 
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the  Scythm  of  Herodotos ;  bnt  it  may  be  said  in  general  tennt  to  he?e  eom- 
prieed  the  souiheaatern  part  of  £arape,  between  the  Carpalhtan  Moantaiu  and 
the  r«»<t«  or  JDbe. 

II.  Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  these  Scythians ;  bat  the 
statement  whieh  Herodotns  eonsidersd  the  meet  probable  escribed  to  them  an 
Astatic  origin.  Ajoeording  to  this  aocount,  they  were  driTon  from  their  settl»> 
meats  to  the  north  of  the  Anzeo  by  the  Massaget«,  and,  after  crossing  that 
river,  descended  into  Enrope,  and  drove  out  the  Cimmerians  Irom  the  country 
which  was  afterward  called  SeyfUs.  The  date  of  their  migration  into  Enrope 
may  be  determined  with  tolerable  aeenraey,  if  the  irrnption  of  the  Cimmerinna 
into  Lydia  In  the  reign  of  Ardys  (about  B.C.  640)  was  the  immediate  oonsequenoe 
of  their  defeat  by  the  Seythians. 

III.  The  Scythians  seem  to  have  been  a  Mongolian  people  from  the  descrip- 
tion which  Hippocrates  gives  of  their  sppearanoe,  and  Herodotus  of  their  cus- 
toms and  habits.  Hippooratee  speaka  of  their  gross  and  bloated  bodies,  their 
joints  buried  in  fat,  their  swollen  bellies,  and  their  seanty  growth  of  hair.  They 
were  divided,  ss  the  Mongols  have  always  been,  into  rarious  hordes,  which  were 
all,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  dependent  on  the  horde  of  the  Royal  Scythians, 
who  dwelt  above  the  Palus  Mttoiis.  The  general  and  geonine  name  of  the 
Scythians  is  said  to  have  been  Scoloti ;  the  name  of  Scytht  (LKi6ai\  or  Scythi- 
ans, was  given  to  them  by  the  Greeks. 

IV.  The  only  two  important  events  in  the  history  of  Scythia  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  are,  1.  The  invasion  of  Media  by  the  Scythians  in  the  reign  of  Cy- 
axares  (B.C.  635-596),  and  their  conquest  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Egypt,  which  tbey  held  for  twenty-eight  years ;  and,  %.  The  invasion  of  Scythia 
by  Darius  Hystaspis,  in  which  the  Peraians  were  unaoeoessful. 

y.  In  subsequent  times  the  Scythians  lost  all  their  power.  The  Gets  con- 
quered a  great  portion  of  the  west  of  their  country,  and  the  Sauromat«  pressed 
upon  them  from  the  east.  The  latter  of  these  eventually  obtained  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  Scythia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Strmatia  to  the  whole 
country.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Scythians  had  become  extinct  as  a  people ; 
tbeir  place  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  and  the  Scythian 
name  was  confined  to  the  most  remote  and  unknown  tribes  of  the  north. 

VI.  The  name  of  SeythU  began  to  be  applied  to  the  northera  parts  of  Asia  in 
the  Macedonian  period.  Herodotus  distinctly  separates  from  Scythia  all  na- 
tions east  of  the  TanaU,  such  as  the  Thyssagtta^  haedcncM,  dtc.,  and  this  fixed 
use  of  the  word  still  subsisted  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquest  of  Asia. 
Bnt  when  the  Macedonians  found  on  the  laxartes  nations  resembling  the  Seyth- 
ians,  they  gave  the  name  of  SqftkU  to  this  part  of  Asia,  and  thus  an  Asiatic 
Scythia  was  supposed  lying  to  the  east  of  the  trae  one.  This  is  the  Seyikia 
Proper  of  Strabo,  as  the  ancient  Scythia  had  in  his  time  become  Sarmatia. 

VII.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  im<  uf  Seythui  was  given  to  the  country 
between  Asiatic  Sarmatia  and  Seriea.  It  was  bounded  on  the  sonth  by  ^yr^ 
€mmidt  MturgtMim,  Sogdiana,  and  Jndi^  Ita  limits  to  the  north  wen  undefined. 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Imaus,  now  AUm  and  Challm,  a  range  of 
mountains  ranning  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  HinuUaya.  The  west- 
era  part  was  called  Scythia  intra  Jsuwm,  and  the  eastern  Scythia  exlra  Imaum. 

BBSICA. 
I.  Scriea  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Scythia  extra  Imarnnt  on  the  east  by 
the  Situt^  on  the  north  by  a  Terra  Jmcognita,  and  on  the  south  by  India  extra 
Oangem,    It  comprised,  therefore,  the  modern  AicUrts,  Keteekoteit  and  a  part 
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of  fwrthwutim  China.  It  is  described  by  the  ancient  writers  as  somNUided 
and  tniTeraed  by  moontains,  as,  for  instance,  the  MonUs  Auxaeii,  a  part  of  the 
chain  of  Altai,  on  the  north ;  the  Monies  Atntiritif  the  western  part  of  the  modero 
Da-Uri  chain,  in  the  central  parts ;  and  the  Monies  Caaii,  now  a  part  of  the 
Khara  range,  and  likewise  Mount  OucroccfraMt  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Brno- 
di  Mantes,  in  the  south.  The  principal  riveTS  were,  1.  The  (Echariss,  probably 
the  modem  Selenga;  and,  2.  The  BauUs  or  Baudsus,  now  the  Hoang-Ho. 

II.  Seriea  means  the  Und  of  the  Seres ;  the  appellation  Seres^  howcTer,  was 
not  the  native  name  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  country,  but  one  giren  them  from 
the  silk,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  their  country  was  famous  among  the 
western  nations,  and  which  formed  their  great  article  of  export.  The  root  of 
the  term  is  the  Greek  word  anp,  "  a  sOk-woim,"  itself  probably  of  Oriental 
origin.  The  introduction  of  the  culture  of  silk  into  Europe  did  not  take  place 
until  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  when  some  eggs  of  the  silk-wonn 
were  brought  to  Constantinople  by  two  monks,  who  also  furnished  the  leqniaite 
information  for  the  mode  of  manufacturing  silk. 

III.  The  principal  nation  in  Seriea  was  the  IssHUnes,  whose  capital  was 
Sera,  which  Mannert  makes  identical  with  Singan,  in  the  Chinese  proTinoe  of 
Shen-si.    Heeren,  however,  declares  in  favor  of  Pekin. 


AFRICA. 

1.  Name. 

I.  The  name  Africa  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Romans,  who  gave  this  appellation  originally  to  the  country 
around  Carthage,  the  first  part  of  the  continent  with  which 
they  became  acquainted,  and  the  term  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  small  Carthaginian  district  on  the  northern  coast. 
Hence,  even  when  the  name  had  become  applied  to  the  whole 
continent,  there  still  remained,  in  Roman  geography,  the  dis- 
trict of  Africa  Propria,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  corre- 
sponding to  the  modern  Tunis  and  part  of  Tripoli. 

II.  The  Greek  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  always  call  the 
continent  of  Afirica  by  the  name  of  Libya  (17  Aiftviy),  an  appel- 
lation often  employed  in  this  same  sense  by  the  Roman  poets ; 
whereas  the  Roman  prose  writers,  when  they  make  use  of  the 
term  Libya^  merely  mean  by  it  the  region  extending  along  the 
coast  from  the  Syrtis  Major  to  Egypt,  and  stretching  inland 
to  the  desert. 

3.  Progressive  Geography. 

I.  Herodotus,  the  earliest  extant  Greek  author  who  has  transmitted  to  ns 
any  information  about  Africa,  has  given  a  proof  of  his  limited  aoquaintanoe  with 
it  by  the  very  simple  diYision  which  he  makes  of  its  inhabitants.  All  the  natiTe 
tribes  in  the  northern  part  he  calls  by  the  general  name  of  Libyans,  and  those 
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in  the  soatb  Ethiopians.  Eg3rpt,  according  to  his  syatem,  hardly  belongs  to 
Afirica,  but  lies  like  an  isolated  slip  between  the  two  adjacent  continents.  He 
considered  Africa  as  terminating  north  of  the  equinoctial  line,  and  asserts  that 
it  is  surrounded  by  water  except  at  the  narrow  neck  now  called  the  Isthmus 
of  Su€»,  One  reason  for  this  latter  belief  was  apparently  the  story  of  the  cir- 
cumnaTigation  of  Africa,  by  some  Phcenicians,  in  the  reign  and  by  the  orders  of 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  between  B.C.  610  and  594.  The  truth  of  this  story  is 
now  regarded  as  extremely  doubtful. 

II.  Another  ancient  voyage,  somewhat  better  authenticated,  is  that  made  by 
the  Carthaginian  Hanno,  who  is  said  to  have  sailed  from  Carthage  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  some  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  present  empire  of  Morocco,  From  the  account  of  this 
voyage  which  has  come  down  to  us,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  passed  consid- 
erably to  the  south  of  the  Senegal  River,  but  hardly  further  than  the  coast  of 
Sierra  Jjeanc,  The  period  of  this  voyage  is  uncertain ;  it  was  probably  before 
B.C.  600. 

III.  When  the  Greeks  were  settled  in  Egypt  under  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus 
(B.C.  323),  they  necessarily  became  better  acquainted  with  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  course  of  the  Nile ;  and  from  this  epoch  we  may  date  the  extension  of  that 
trade  with  India,  by  which  the  products  of  the  great  Asiatic  peninsula  were 
more  generally  diffiased  over  the  ancient  world.  One  of  the  most  curious  docu- 
ments with  respect  to  ancient  navigation  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  is  con- 
tained in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Arrian.  This  work,  which  was  probably  compiled  from  various  log-books  and 
jouiials,  may  be  assigned  to  about  the  time  of  Pliny  the  elder,  or  perhaps  to 
an  earlier  period.  The  extreme  south  point  mentioned  on  the  African  coast  is 
Rhapta,  probably  the  modern  Quiloa. 

IV.  From  the  tables  of  Ptolemy,  the  Greek  geographer,  it  appears  that  the 
coast  of  western  Africa  was  known,  probably  through  the  navigation  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans,  as  far  as  to  U^  north  of  the  line.  Whether  the  an- 
cient geographers  were  acquainted  with  the  countries  south  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  with  the  upper  part  of  the  River  Quorra^  oonunonly  called  the  Niger,  can 
not  be  determined  positively,  although  probability  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  this 
opinion.  The  story  related  by  Herodotus  concerning  the  young  Nasamonians 
is  entitled  to  great  respect,  because  there  are  real  facts  corresponding  to  the. 
description  given  by  them  of  the  country  which  they  explored.  Besides,  it  can 
hardly  be  imagined  that  the  powerful  state  of  Carthage,  which  employed  so 
many  elephants  in  war,  and  carried  on  so  extensive  a  commerce,  could  be  al- 
together ignorant  of  the  countries  in  question. 

v.  When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  northern  Africa,  we  might  expect 
to  find  them  attempting,  according  to  their  nsual  policy,  to  enlarge  their  empire 
or  their  influence  to  the  south ;  and  we  have,  in  fact,  in  Pliny,  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  Suetonius  PauUinus  (A.D.  41)  crossing  the  great  mountains  of  Atlas,  and 
going  some  distance  in  a  southern  direction.  In  Ptolemy,  also,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  a  Roman  officer,  named  Maternus,  who  set  out  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Tripoli,  and  went  a  four  months'  march  to  the  south,  which  must  have  brought 
him  into  the  latitude  of  Timbuctoo,  and  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  Tchad.  If 
the  story  be  true,  the  great  river,  called  by  modem  geographere  the  Niger, 
might  thus  have  been  known  to  the  Romans. 

3.  Mountains. 
1.  Mon$  Atlas f  a  celebrated  range  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Africa.    It  is 
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divided  by  modern  geognpheis  into  two  leadiagr  efa^ins,  the  Cheater  AtUs^  nni- 
mag  through  the  kingdom  of  MoroecQ  as  ftr  aoath  ae  the  desert  of  SMkarm,  snd 
the  Le9Mer  Atlas,  extending  from  Maroeeo  toward  the  nortbeaat  to  the  northern 
ooast  The  natiTo  name  of  tbeae  moootaina,  aocordiag  to  Strabo  and'Ptiay, 
was  Diprmt  and  the  chain  at  the  preaeal  day  bean  among  the  Araha  the  name 
of  Darah  or  DmiOL  The  Romana  probMy  knew  mora  about  the  regions  of 
Atlas  than  we  do,  ainoe  they  eokMiised  many  parts  of  h.  As  fiur,  however,  as 
we  can  collect,  it  was  only  the  highest  and  western  portion  of  the  ra^ge,  in  the 
present  kmfrtnm  of  Moneeoy  to  which  they  applied  the  name  of  AUa».  It  was 
here  that  the  fidiies  of  the  Greeks  placed  tlie  Titan  Atlas,  the  brother  of  Prome- 
theus, sapporting  the  hesTens  on  hin  shonldeis.  A  later  legend  made  him  to 
have  been  transformed  into  the  moontain  itself,  ft.  MamteM  Lmut  or  Mons  Lam^ 
(rd  r9r  Zelbyvvr  6poc\  in  central  Africa,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  yeiy  loftj 
and  nnow-covered  moantain  range,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  twohnrge  fakes, 
fiom  which  tiie  Nile  took  its  rise.  This  locality  still  remains  ondisoovered, 
and  is  called  at  the  present  day  by  the  ftmiliar  qipellation  of  '^the  Moontnins 
of  the  Moon.'* 

4.   BlYERS. 

1.  Nihu,  or  the  JVt^  rWng,  aooording  to  the  eommon  aceonnt,  in  the  Moast- 
ains  of  the  Moon,  in  central  Africa.  It  appears,  fimn  the  meat  recent  naetrehee^ 
that  the  stream  is  £rst  caBed  Bakr^d-Abudf  or  "^the  White  River,"  and  flown 
in  a  northeastern  direction  to  16°  94'  N.  latitude,  where  it  reeeires,  en  its  right 
bank,  the  Abaw^  or  BmkrHi'Atr$kf  or  **Blae  Rirer,"  coming  ftom  Abyssinia. 
The  ^*  White  River"  appears  to  have  been  the  trae  Nile  of  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, bat  in  modem  times  it  is  only  niter  its  oondnence  with  the  Almci  that 
the  united  stream  is  known  as  the  NUt.  The  Ahami  is  the  iiftojpw  of  the  an> 
eient  geographeia.  The  principal  afihients  after  this  are  the  Mtieg^  apparently 
nnknown  to  the  ancients,  and  the  Tatmxxs  or  Atimrah^  the  ancient  AMtaharoM^ 
both  on  the  right  from  Abyssinin.  From  its  junction  with  the  Tactte  to  itn 
entranoe  into  the  Mediterranean,  n  distanoe  of  ifteen  hundred  miles,  the  Nile 
receives  no  mora  tributariea.  An  account  of  the  mouths  of  the  Iffle  wSl  be  giTea 
nnder  the  head  of  Egypt.  %  Nigtr  (N/yti^  oaDed  by  the  Romaa  vrritera  TH^ 
griBj  and  by  modera  geognphen  JVi^^r,  a  great  river  of  eentnl  Africa,  now 
aacertained  to  be  the  Quorta^  and  falhng  into  the  Atlantic,  h  is  the  same  with 
the  iTpro^  /ifyaCf  or  *«  Great  River*'  of  Libya  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The 
name  liiyt^>  first  oocun  in  Ptolemy,  who  speaks  also  of  another  river  which  he 
oaDs  the  Ftf^  {Oir),  and  which  appears  to  be  the  Om  Teymsm  of  Burckhardt. 
The  other  riven  of  Africa  win  be  mentioned  under  their  respective  countries. 

5.  Promontories. 

1.  Notium  Promontoriwn ....  C<»pe  Boxo. 
3.  Hesperimm  PromotUoriwn 

3.  ^yssadium  Pronumtorium 

4.  Arsinarium  Promontoriwn 

5.  Gannafia  Pronumtorium  . 

6.  Atlas  Major 

7.  Cotes  Promontorium    .     . 

8.  Ab$la  Promontorium   .    . 


Cape  Verd. 

,  Cape  Blanco. 

.  Cape  Corveiro. 

.  Cape  Nun, 

.  Cape  Boiador, 

.  Cape  Spartel, 

.  Cape  Ximiera. 
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9.  Russadir  Promontoriwn   . 

10.  Metagonium  Promontorium 

11.  Apollinis  Promontorium   . 

12.  Tretum  Promontorium .     . 

13.  Hermceum  Promontorium . 

14.  Phycus  Promontorium .    . 

15.  Aromata  Promontorium    . 

16.  Prasum  Promontorium     . 


Cape  de  Tres  Forcas 
Cape  Honneine  {?). 
Cape  Mostagan. 
Cape  Sebba  Rus. 
Cape  Bon, 
Cape  Sem. 
Cape  G/uardafui, 
Cape  del  Gado. 


Ob8.  The  Notium  Promontorium  is  Hanno's  Norov  K^pac,  the  Bootheramofit 
point  of  his  voyage.  D'Anrille  makes  it  Cape  8l  Ahna.  The  Huperimm 
Promontorium  is  Hanno's  *E<nripov  Kipac-  The  modern  name  of  the  Metagon- 
ium  Promoniorium  is  nnoertain,  though  commonly  giyen  as  Cape  Honneme.  The 
Coleo  Fromontorkan  is  called  AmfdutU  hy  Mela. 

6.   Main  Divisions. 

Africa  will  be  considered  by  us  under  the  following  main 
divisions,  beginning  from  the  Atlantic  coast  on  the  west:  1. 
Mauritania.  2.  Numidia.  3.  Africa  Propria.  4.  Regio 
Syrtica.  5.  Cyrenalca.  6.  Marmarica.  7.  JSgyptus.  8. 
jEthiopia.     9.  Libya  Interior. 

1.  MAURITANIA. 

I.  Mauritania  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  the 
Mauri  or  Maurusii  (Mavpovaioi),  and  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean^  on  the 
south  by  Gcetuliay  and  on  the  east  by  Numidia^  from  which 
it  was  separated  originally  by  the  River  Molocath  or  Muluchaf 
the  modem  Muluna  or  Mohalon.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  the 
term  Mauritania  indicated  a  country  corresponding  to  the 
modern  Morocco  and  Fez. 

II.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  namely,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  A.D.  43,  a  new  arrangement  was 
made,  and  all  that  part  of  Numidia  which  lay  between  the 
Molocath  and  the  AmpsagaSy  now  Wadi-al'Kebirj  was  added 
to  Mauritania,  which  latter  country  now  was  divided  into  two 
provinces,  Mauritania  Tingitana^  deriving  its  name  from 
Tingis,  now  Tangier^  and  answering  to  Mauritania  Proper, 
and  Mauritania  Casariensisj  being  the  new  portion  added  at 
the  expense  of  Numidia.  Mauritania  Cassariensis  was  after- 
ward subdivided  into  two  provinces :  the  western  part,  name- 
ly, retained  the  appellation  of  C^esariensis ;  but  the  easteim 
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was  called  Mauritania  Sitifensis,  from  Sitifi^  now  Seft/,  a 
town  on  the  borders  of  Nuraidia. 

Places  in  Mauritania. 

In  Mauritania  Tingitana  we  haye,  1.  Russadir^  now  MeUUah,  a  sea-port  and 
Roman  colony,  west  of  the  Molocaih,  and  near  the  promontory  of  RuMsadir.  It 
was  the  only  mart  on  the  whole  coast  of  the  Metagonits.  2.  Tingis,  to  tlie 
west,  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  now  Tangier.  It  received 
special  marks  of  favor  from  Augustus  Cesar,  and  became  a  Roman  colony  un- 
der Claudius,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  province.  3.  Zilis  or  ZeUs,  a  lit- 
tle below  the  Coies  PromorUorium,  and  now  ArzHla.  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  Augustus,  under  the  name  ot  Julia  CotiMtantia  Zilis,  and  placed  under 
the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  province  of  B^Etica  in  Spain.  4.  Linx  or  Iazms^ 
thirty-two  Roman  miles  south  of  Zilis,  and  now  Larache  or  El  Araisch,  It  was 
situate  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  must  not,  however,  be  confounded 
with  the  great  River  Lixus  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Hanno's  voyage,  the 
latter  being  probably  the  modern  St.  Cyprian,  the  former  the  Luceos.  5.  Banaaoj 
a  Roman  colony,  called  VaUntia,  fifty  Roman  miles  south  of  Lixus,  and  situate 
on  the  Subur,  now  the  Scboo.  6.  Sala^  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Subur,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Sola,  It  was  the  southernmost  of  the  Roman  colonies 
in  this  quarter,  and  its  site,  still  marked  by  extensive  remains,  is  near  the 
modern  Salce.  The  coast  below  this  was  a  desert  waste.  Inland  we  may 
name  VoluMlit,  to  the  east  of  Sala,  a  Roman  colony,  now  the  deserted  city  of 
Walili. 

In  Mauritania  Cataricnsif  we  may  name,  1 .  IgilgUit,  on  the  coast,  near  the 
confines  of  Numidia,  and  in  what  was  subsequently  Mauriiania  Sitifensis.  It 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and  was  the  chief  mart  for  the 
neighboring  communities.  It  is  now  Jigel  or  Gigeri.  2.  Salda,  to  the  west,  oo 
the  coast,  now,  according  to  some,  Schurfah ;  according  to  others,  Boujaymk, 
It  was  a  Roman  colony,  after  having  previously  been  the  eastern  frontier  for- 
tress of  Bocchus  and  of  Juba.  On  the  new  arrangement  of  the  provinces,  it  be- 
came the  westernmost  city  on  the  coast  of  SitifenstM.  Its  harbor  was  a  spa- 
cious one.  3.  Icoaium,  to  the  west,  on  the  coast,  a  Roman  colony,  and  present- 
ed by  Vespasian  with  the  Jitt  LoHnum.  The  ruins  are  now  called  Skershett. 
A.  Julia  Ciuareat  to  the  west,  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  originally  an  unimport- 
ant Phoenician  settlement,  named  lol ;  at  a  later  period  the  residence  of  Boc- 
chus, and  afterward  of  Juba  II.,  who  called  it  Cssarea  in  honor  of  Augustas. 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Claudius,  and  the  capital  of  the  provinoe. 
Mannert,  Shaw,  and  others  make  its  ruins  those  at  Shershell;  they  are  to  be 
sought,  however,  near  the  modern  Tenez,  5.  Siga,  to  the  southwest,  on  the 
coast,  and  near  the  confines  of  Tingitana.  It  was  situate  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  spacious  bay,  which  formed  its  harbor,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
royal  residence  of  Syphax,  king  of  the  MoMatuylii,  before  he  took  up  bis  abode 
at  Cirta.  In  the  interior  we  may  mention  SUiJi,  southwest  of  CirtOy  an  im- 
portant city,  enlarged  by  the  Romans,  and  made  a  colony,  and  the  capital  of 
Mauretania  Sittfensis,  as  already  remarked.    It  is  now  Sett/. 

2.  NUMIDIA. 

Numidia  was  originally  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  domin^ 
ions  of  Carthage,  on  the  west  by  the  River  Molocath  or  Mu^ 
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lucha^  separating  it  from  Mauritania^  on  the  south  by  GtBtu- 
litty  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean.  When,  how- 
ever, the  new  arrangement  of  Mauritania  took  place,  and  the 
Roman  province  of  Numidia  was  formed,  this  last,  being  of 
much  smaller  extent  than  the  original  kingdom,  reached  from 
the  River  Tusca^  now  the  Zain^  on  the  east,  to  the  Ampsa^aSj 
now  the  Wadi-al-Kebiry  on  the  west.  The  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia, therefore,  answered  to  the  modern  Algiers;  but  the 
Roman  province  of  Numidia  merely  to  the  eastern  part  of 
Algiers. 

Inhabitants,  History,  &o. 

I.  Thx  Numidians  were  originally  a  nomadic  people,  their  country  abound- 
ing in  good  pastures,  and  hence  they  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Nomades 
(No^dder),  and  their  land  Nomadia  (So/uidta),  whence  by  a  slight  change  came 
the  Latin  forms  Numida  and  Numidia.  This  name  of  Nomades  seems  to  have 
been  originally  applied  not  merely  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  which 
the  appellation  of  Numidia  was  afterward  restricted,  but  to  all  the  nomade 
tribes  of  northern  Africa.  When,  however,  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
speak  of  the  Numidianst  the  term  is  usually  limited  to  the  two  great  tribes  of 
the  Maatcuylii  and  Massylii^  the  former  of  whom  extended  along  the  northern 
part  of  Africa,  from  the  Molocath  on  the  west  to  the  Amptaga*  on  the  east, 
and  the  latter  from  the  Ampsagat  to  the  territories  of  Carthage. 

II.  When  the  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Numidians,  which  was 
during  the  course  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Syphax  was  king  of  the  Massesylii, 
and  Gala  king  of  the  Massylii.  Gala  had  a  son  named  Masinissa,  who  possessed 
extraordinary  powers  both  of  mind  and  body.  He  was  brought  up  at  Carthage, 
and,  in  the  contest  with  the  Romans  in  Spain,  served  with  great  credit  against 
them,  bat  having  been  subsequently  wronged  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  deprived 
by  them  of  his  dominions,  he  joined  himself  to  Scipio  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter 
in  Africa,  and  proved  of  essential  service  to  the  Romans.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  therefore,  he  obtained  as  a  recompense  all  the  domin- 
ions of  Syphax,  in  which  his  own  hereditary  ones  were  included,  together  with 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Masinissa  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  and  powerful  state  in  Numidia.  He  introduced  the  arts  of  agriculture 
and  civilized  life,  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  supported  a  well-appointed 
army.    He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  B.C.  149. 

HI.  Masinissa  was  succeeded  by  Micipsa,  his  eldest  son,  who  lived  to  B.C. 
118,  and  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his  two  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  and 
his  nephew  Jugurtha.  Jugurtha,  however,  not  content  with  a  divided  sover- 
eignty, murdered  Hiempsal,  and  compelled  Adherbal  to  flee  to  Rome,  where  he 
appealed  to  the  senate  against  the  usurpation  of  his  cousin.  A  war  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans  against  Jugurtha  finally  ensued,  which  terminated,  after  various 
success,  in  the  capture  and  death  of  that  prince,  B.C.  106.  After  the  death  of 
Jugurtha  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  appears  to  have  been  given  to  Hiempsal  II., 
who  was  succeeded,  about  B.C.  60,  by  his  son  Juba  I.,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  civil  wars  against  Cesar.  On  the  death  of  Juba  I.,  B.C.  46,  Numidia  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  by  Cesar,  who  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  it  to  the  historian  Salluat. 
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Places  in  Numidia. 

1.  Thabraea  or  TabrSca,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rirer  Tusca,  and  the  frontier  town 
on  the  side  of  ZeugUana,  According  to  Ptolemy,  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  and 
here  the  tyrant  GUdo  pat  an  end  to  hia  life  in  A.D.  398.  In  the  Tlcini^  were 
foreats  thickly  inhabited  by  apea,  a  ciroumaUnoe  to  which  Juvenal  alludes.  The 
ancient  name  may  still  be  traced  in  that  of  the  island  of  Tabarkak,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  2.  Hippo  Regitu,  to  the  west,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ubus,  now 
the  Zentui,  It  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  became  subsequentfy  a 
Roman  colony,  and  a  iilaee  of  great  importance.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Tan- 
dais  in  A.D.  480.  Hippo  is  well  known  as  the  see  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was 
called  Hippo  Regiut  to  distinguish  it  from  Hippo  ZaryUu,  in  Africa  Propria,  and 
from  its  being  a  favorite  place  of  residence  with  the  Numidian  kings.  The  ruins 
of  Hippo  are  near  the  modem  Botuk,  8.  RuncMda^  to  the  weat,  on  the  Svau  01- 
eaehite*,  or  Gulf  of  Siora,  and  regarded  as  the  port  of  Ciria,  4.  CW/ic,  to  the 
northwest,  famed  for  its  purple  dye,  and  therefore,  probably,  of  Phoenician  origin. 
The  ruins  aro  at  a  place  called  CoUo.  5.  Vaeca  or  Vaga,  a  large  and  important 
place,  south  of  Tabraca,  and  described  by  Sallust  as  the  chief  commercial  town 
in  Numidia.  It  was  destroyed  by  Metellus  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  but  afterward 
rebuilt  and  inhabited  by  Romans.  Justinian  fortified  the  place,  and  called  it 
Theodorias,  in  honor  of  his  wife.  It  coincides,  probably,  with  the  modem  Beja, 
or  Bedsja.  6.  Sicca  Vmeria^  to  the  south,  on  the  Bagradas,  It  was  of  Phoeni- 
cian origin,  and  the  appellation  Vcneria  had  roference  to  its  containing  a  temple 
of  Venus,  who  was  worshipped  here  with  Phoenician  rites.  Its  site  corresponds 
with  the  modem  Keff,  7.  Ctrte,  the  chief  town  in  Numidia  toward  the  western 
frontier,  situate  on  a  high  rocky  peninsula,  about  forty-eight  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  on  a  branch  of  the  Ampsagas,  now  called  the  Rumnul.  It  was  a  strong 
place,  and  the  royal  residence,  having  been  occupied  in  succession  by  Syphax, 
Masinissa,  and  the  other  rulers  of  the  land.  Julius  Cesar  subsequently  be- 
stowed it  on  Sittius,  a  partisan  of  his,  and,  a  Itoman  colony  being  established 
here,  the  city  now  received  the  appellation  of  Colotm  Julia,  or  SiUtanorum  Co- 
loma.  At  a  later  day,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  having  suffered 
much  on  account  of  its  fidelity  to  that  prince,  it  was  repaired  and  embelllahed 
by  him,  and  changed  its  name*  in  conaequence,  to  CofutafOtna,  which  it  retaiaa 
to  the  present  day.  8.  Zaina,  situate,  according  to  the  best  opinion,  to  the  south- 
east of  Siti^  and  answering  to  the  modem  Zainak.  Some,  less  correctly,  seek 
to  identify  it  with  the  modem  Zoharin.  Near  Zama  was  fought  the  memorable 
battle  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  which  put  an  end  to  the  second  Punic  war. 
Zama  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  the 
monarohs  of  Numidia ;  hence  it  waa  also  called  Zama  Begia*  9.  TagatUf  soath- 
west  of  Yacca,  and  the  birth-place  of  St.  Augustine. 

8.  AFRICA  PROPRIA. 

I.  By  Africa  Propria^  called  also  Africa  Vetus^  is  here 
meant  the  immediate  and  earlier  territory  of  Carthage,  before 
that  state  had  wrested  the  Regio  Syrtica  from  Cyrene.  It 
extended  from  the  River  Tusca  on  the  west,  to  the  Palus  2Vf - 
tonis  and  the  Syrtis  Minor  on  the  south  and  southeast,  and 
corresponded,  therefore,  to  the  modern  Tunis.    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  Roman  Province  of  Africa  extended  from  the  River 
Ampsagas  on  the  west,  to  the  Ar(B  Philcenorum^  or  "  Altars 
of  the  Philseni,"  on  the  east,  and  embraced,  therefore,  not  only 
Africa  Propria^  but  also  Numidia  and  the  Regio  Syrtica. 

II.  Africa  Propria  was  divided  into  two  districts,  namely, 
Byzacium  and  Zeugitana^  the  former  in  the  south|  the  latter 
in  the  north.  The  whole  country  was  a  fertile  one,  but  By^ 
zacium  remarkably  so,  and  of  Byzacium  itself  the  most  pro- 
ductive part  was  a  region  called  Empdrice^  forming  its  south- 
ernmost portion,  and  lying  around  the  Palus  Tritonis  and  Syr^ 
tis  Minor,  This  last-mentioned  region  of  Emporics  was  pe- 
culiarly regarded  as  the  granary  of  Carthage,  and  is  often  men- 
tioned as  a  separate  district  by  the  ancient  writers.  It  appears 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  numerous  trading  places 
{ifinopeia)  contained  in  it,  and  which  were  probably  the  staple- 
towns  for  the  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  Byzacium  is 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  ByzanteSy  a  numerous 
tribe  of  Libyans  who  dwelt  in  it. 

in.  The  Carthaginian  dominions  reached  on  the  south  as  far 
as  the  land  was  fertile,  that  is,  to  the  Palu$  TritoniSy  beyond 
which  the  agricultural  tribes  ceased  and  the  nomade  races  be- 
gan. The  interior  of  the  country  was  every  where  filled  with 
Carthaginian  colonies,  which,  intermingling  with  the  native 
tribes,  gave  rise  to  a  mixed  but  civilized  race  called  Libyphwnk" 
ces. 

Places  in  Byzacium. 

1.  Byzacia  or  Byzaana^  the  capital  of  the  district,  od  the  Syrtia  Minor,  and 
the  same,  probably,  with  the  City  named  Mamma,  which  is  mentioned  by  Prooo- 
pius.  It  appears  to  correspond  to  the  modern  BeghuL  The  Palu»  TrUomu  lay 
to  the  southwest  of  this  place.  It  ia  now  called  ShibkaihtUIdiwdiah.  In  the 
time  of  Scylax  this  lake  communicated  with  the  SyrUt  Minor  by  a  small  en- 
trance called  the  River  Triton,  In  its  immediate  vicinity  was  a  smaller  lake 
named  Libya  PoIum,  The  appellation  TVitonts,  ^vea  in  mythology  to  Minerva, 
is  erroneously  connected  by  some  with  the  name  of  the  Paluo  Triumio.  2.  Cop- 
to,  to  the  north,  and  inland,  situate  in  a  fruitful  region,  bat  surrounded  by  des- 
erts. It  was  a  strong  place,  and  waa  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Libyan 
Hercules.  Jugurtha  kept  his  troasures  hero.  It  is  now  Cafta,  8.  Tkena,  on 
the  coast,  to  the  northeast,  with  the  island  of  Cfmna,  now  Ckereara,  lying  op- 
posite. It  subsequently  became  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  name  of  JSiia  Au- 
gusta Mercurialis.  It  is  now  Tainek.  4.  AchoUa,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  coast, 
and  near  the  modem  Elalia.  6.  ThapnUf  to  the  north,  on  a  promontoiy,  and 
near  a  salt  lake.  It  was  a  strong  place,  and  beoame  knowm  from  Ccsar^a  vie* 
toiy  here  over  Scipio  and  Juba.    The  ruins  are  at  Demiut.    6.  Turrit  ffomit- 
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halis,  dose  bj,  the  spot  whence  Hannibal  set  sail  when  fleeing  from  A£riea. 
7.  L€ptu  Parva  or  Minor,  on  the  coast,  to  the  northwest,  a  Phoenician  settle* 
ment,  and  now  Lemla.  It  was  called  Parvn  for  distinction'  sake  from  LefUt 
Magna  in  the  Regio  Syrtica,  8.  Hadrumetum  or  Adrumeium,  on  the  coast,  to 
the  northwest,  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  a  flourishing  commercial  city.  It 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  nnder  Trajan.  Its  waUa  were  subsequently  demol- 
ished by  the  Vandals,  but  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  who  gave  the  city  the  name  of 
JuMtiniana.  At  a  still  later  day  it  took  the  name  of  HeracUa,  from  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,  and  is,  therefore,  probably  now  represented  by  the  modem  Herein, 
and  not,  as  some  suppose,  by  Hamamet,  which  lies  more  to  the  north.  9.  Su- 
fttuUt  in  the  interior,  to  the  northeast  of  Capta,  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  the  central  point  of  all  the  trading  routes  running  into  the  more  inland 
parts,  now  Sfaitla. 

Places  in  Zeugitana. 

1.  Neapolis,  on  the  coast,  to  the  north  of  HadrumUumt  and  an  old  Phoenician 
settlement.  It  became  subsequently  a  Roman  colony.  The  modem  Nabal  rep* 
resents  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ancient  city,  the  greater  part  haring  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  The  bay  in  front  was  called  Sinut  NtapolUamtM,  now 
the  Gulf  of  Hamamet.  2.  Aspis,  or,  in  the  Latin  translation  of  the  name,  Clypea^ 
to  the  north,  jast  below  the  Promontory  of  Hemutumy  a  strong  place,  with  a 
small  harbor,  now  Clybea.  3.  Hippo  Zaryttu,  more  correctly  written  so  than  in 
the  Greek  form  Hippo  DiarrhytuM  (Aio/J^rof),  which  seems  to  be  merely  an  imi- 
tatiTC  translation  of  the  native  name.  It  was  situate  on  the  northern  coast,  to- 
ward the  west,  called  Zarytus  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  frequent  inundations 
to  which  it  was  exposed.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Hippo  Regius  in  Na- 
midia.  It  is  now  Benizert  or  Bizerta.  4.  Vtica,  to  the  east  of  Hippo^  and  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Bagradas.  It  was  the  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest  colo- 
nies planted  by  Tyre  on  the  African  coast,  and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
was  more  ancient  than  Carthage.  It  was  for  a  long  period  an  ally  rather  of  this 
latter  city  than  really  subject  to  it.  In  the  third  Punic  war,  however,  it  sided 
with  the  Romans,  and  after  the  issue  of  that  conflict  received  from  the  latter 
as  a  recompense  a  large  portion  of  the  immediate  territory  of  Carthage.  Utica 
was  subsequently  the  chief  place  of  arms,  and  the  last  refuge  of  the  republican 
party  in  the  war  with  Cesar,  and  here  the  younger  Cato  put  an  end  to  his  ex- 
istence. It  was,  next  to  Carthage,  the  most  important  city  in  Africa,  and,  after 
the  fall  of  that  city,  held  the  first  rank.  The  mins  at  Bu^ Shatter  are  very  prob- 
ably those  of  Utica.  5.  Ca$tra  Cornelia,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Utica, 
and  the  spot  where  the  elder  Scipio  landed  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  pitched 
his  first  camp,  whence  the  name  of  the  place.  According  to  Mannert,  it  was  at 
the  present  Porto  Farina,  6.  Tunes,  to  the  south,  and,  according  to  Polybins, 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  Carthage.  It  first  rose  into  notice  on 
the  fall  of  the  latter  city,  and  answers  to  the  modem  Tunis. 

7.  Carthago,  a  celebrated  commercial  city,  situate  on  the  northern  coast,  upon 
a  peninsula,  in  the  recess  of  a  spacious  bay,  formed  by  the  Hernueum  Pronum- 
torium,  or  Cape  Bon,  on  the  east,  and  the  ApoUinis  Pnmumtorium,  or  Cape  Zebih, 
on  the  west.  Between  it  and  Utica  flowed  the  River  Megerdas,  now  the  Meds- 
jerda.  Carthage  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Tyre,  but  the  trae  date  of  its 
origin  is  uncertain.  There  would  seem  to  have  been,  in  fact,  two  successive 
Phoenician  settlements  on  the  spot,  an  earlier  one,  preceding,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  siege  of  Troy,  and  a  later  one,  headed  by  Elissa  or  Dido.  These  later 
colonists  are  said  to  have  purchased  or  agreed  to  pay  rent  for  a  piece  of  ground 
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on  which  to  baild  a  town,  and  to  have  called  this  town  Betzura  or  Bo»ra,  *<  the 
castle/'  a  name  which  the  Greeks  subsequently  altered  into  Byrsa,  and  invented 
in  connection  with  it  the  well-known  fable  of  the  hide.  As  the  town  increased, 
the  inhabitants  excavated  a  port,  which  was  called  Cothon,  and  eventually  a 
great  maritime  and  commercial  emporium  arose.  The  Phoenician  name  of  this 
city  was Karth-hadihot"  the  New  City,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  or  parent 
city  of  Tyre,  and  out  of  this  name  the  Greeks  formed  their  Kapxv^uv,  and  the 
Romans  Carthago.  Carthage  carried  on  a  most  extensive  commerce  both  by 
land  and  sea.  Her  inland  traffic  reached,  by  means  of  caravans,  into  probably 
the  very  centre  of  Africa.  Her  settlements  were  spread  along  the  whole  north- 
ern coast ;  while  her  foreign  commerce  reached  not  only  over  the  entire  Med- 
iterranean, but  even  into  the  Atlantic.  Among  her  foreign  possessions  may  be 
mentioned  Sardinia,  Corsica,  a  portion  of  Sicily,  the  Baleares,  and  a  large  part 
of  Spain.  The  government  of  Carthage  was  municipal ;  and  the  city  ruled  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  constitution  was  a  mixed  aristocracy.  The 
chief  authority  was  vested  in  the  senate,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  numer- 
ous body,  composed  of  the  principal  citizens.  It  was  not  an  exclusive  aristoc- 
racy, nor  essentially  hereditary,  but  was  recruited  out  of  the  class  of  the  more 
wealthy  citizens,  or  those  who  had  rendered  great  service  to  the  state.  The  sen- 
ators appear  to  have  been  elected  for  life.  The  senate  contained  within  itself  a 
select  body,  or  conncil  of  state,  which  the  Greek  writers  call  Gtnuia^  and  which 
consisted  of  one  hundred  members.  Two  suffeUt^  probably  slupluHin  or  judges, 
like  those  of  the  Hebrews,  and  whom  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  call  kings, 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  executive ;  they  presided  in  the  senate, 
and  laid  before  that  assembly  their  reports  on  public  affairs.  The  Carthagini- 
ans employed  chiefly  mercenary  soldiers,  though  always  commanded  by  Car- 
thaginian officers.  This  formed  one  of  the  main  evils  of  their  system,  as  they 
could  never  rely  fully  on  the  attachment  of  these  troops.  Carthage  was  the 
great  rival  of  Rome,  and  the  collisions  between  these  two  great  powers  are 
known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Punic  Wars.  The  first  Punic  war  lasted 
twenty-three  years,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  naval  battle  fought  off 
the  Agates  Insula,  to  the  west  of  Sicily.  By  this  war  Carthage  lost  Sicily  and 
the  Lipari  islands.  The  suond  Punic  war  began  B.C.  218,  and  was  ended  by 
the  battle  of  Zama  and  the  defeat  of  Hannibal,  in  B.C.  201.  During  sixteen 
years  of  this  period  Hannibal  maintained  the  war  in  Ita)y.  The  third  Punic 
war  lasted  only  three  years,  and  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Carthage  by  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus.  About  thirty  years  after  this  the  Gracchi  attempted 
to  establish  a  colony  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  but  the  settlement  made  little 
progress  until  Julius  Caesar,  and  Augustus  after  him,  sent  colonies  to  build  a 
new  city,  which  was  called  Colonia  Carthago.  It  stood  on  the  southeast  part  of 
the  peninsula,  and  occupied  only  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  site.  Subsequently, 
however,  it  rose  to  considerable  splendor,  and  became  the  first  city  of  Roman 
Africa.  In  Christian  history  it  is  known  for  its  councils,  and  for  the  spiritual 
labors  of  St.  Augustine.  In  A.D.  439  it  was  taken  by  the  Vandals ;  in  633  it 
was  retaken  by  Belisarius.  In  A.D.  698  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens. 
The  ruins  seen  at  the  present  day  belong  to  Roman  Carthage.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  Tynan  city,  except  the  large  cisterns,  and  perhaps  the  ruins  of 
the  great  aqueduct.  The  alluvia  of  the  Bagradas,  and  the  sands  raised  up  by 
the  northwest  winds  which  prevail  on  this  coast,  have  produced  great  changes, 
and  the  shape  of  the  peninsula  of  Carthage  in  particular  is  completely  altered. 
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4.  REGIO  SYRTICA. 

I.  Tbb  Begio  Syriica  was  the  tnMrt  of  oonntiy  lying  along 
the  coast  between  the  Si^Hs  Minor  and  the  S^is  Major,  and 
extending  from  the  River  Triton  on  the  west,  to  the  Arts  Phi" 
Iwnorum  and  Cyrena&ca  on  the  east.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
probably  abont  the  third  centory  of  our  era,  it  took  the  name 
of  Regio  Tripolitana  or  Tripolis,  from  its  three  cities  oiLepHs 
Magna,  (Ea,  and  Sabrata  ;  and  it  now  answers  to  the  district 
of  Tripoli. 

II.  This  tract  of  country  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  sandy, 
and  but  little  cultivated;  at  the  present  day,  however,  the  coast 
lands,  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  My  or,  where  the 
desert  and  sea  are  conterminous,  are  extremely  fertile.  The 
Syrtic  region  originally  belonged  to  Cyrenatca,  but  fell  subse- 
quently into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  through  the  strat- 
agem of  the  Phikmi,  whose  patriotism  was  commemorated  by 
the  altars  erected  over  their  graves.  It  afterward  formed  part 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa, 

THE  SYRTES. 

I.  SyrUt  {al  l^pretf)  was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the 
two  gulfs  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  one  of  which  they  called  Syrtis  Major 
{i  fuyahi  Zvpnc),  or  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  the  other  Syrtis  Minor  (iftucpa  £v/>> 
n f ),  or  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  Both  Syrtes  were  the  terror  of  the  ancient  mariners. 
The  name  is  said  hy  some  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  avpu,  '*  to  drag,** 
in  allusion  to  the  agitation  of  the  sand  hy  the  force  of  the  tides.  Another  der- 
ivation, however,  is  from  the  term  «err,  which  still  exists  in  Arabic  as  the  oame 
for  a  desert  tract  or  region ;  for  the  term  Syrti*  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  gulfs  themselves,  but  to  have  been  extended  also  to  the  desert 
country  adjacent,  which  is  still  at  the  present  day  called  Sert, 

II.  The  Syrtis  Msjer  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  and  lay  between  the 
Boreum  Pronumtoriunij  now  Cape  TV^Mnt,  on  the  east,  and  the  CephaUt  Prom" 
ontcrium^  now  Cape  Mesurata,  on  the  west,  the  distance  between  which  is  two 
hundred  and  thirty  geographical  miles.  The  Sahara^  or  Great  Desert,  here 
comes  down  almost  to  the  sea,  leaving  here  and  there  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  Inhabitable.  The  gulf  is  very  shallow  and  full  of  quicksands,  and  the  coast 
is  covered  by  a  chain  of  little  islands.  On  this  dangerous  shore  it  was  dtflicult 
to  prevent  ships  fiom  being  driven  by  the  north  winds,  to  which  the  gulf  is  com- 
pletely  exposed,  while  the  effect  of  such  winds  on  the  water  made  the  sound- 
ings very  uncertain. 

III.  The  Syrtis  Minor  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Khabs  or  Cabes,  and  lay  to 
the  west  of  the  former,  between  the  island  Meninx,  now  Jerhahj  on  the  south, 
and  the  Braehodes  Pronumtoriunij  or  Cape  Capoudiaky  on  the  north.  Its  width, 
reckoned  from  the  island  of  Meninx  to  that  of  Cercina,  was  sixty  geographical 
miles.  This  gulf  is  said  by  Scylax  to  have  been  even  more  dangerous  than  the 
Greater  Syrtis.    Its  dangers  arise,  however,  not  so  much  from  quicksands  as 
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from  the  Tariations  and  nncertainly  of  the  tides  on  a  flat  ahelvy  coast.    These 
yariations  are  occasioned  by  the  east  winds  to  which  it  lies  open. 

Tribes  in  the  Begio  Syrtica. 

Thb  Trib0M  of  the  Regio  Syrtica  were,  1.  The  Lotophagi,  or  "lotus-eaters," 
around  the  Syrtia  Minor,  and  extending  also  some  distance  along  the  coast  to 
the  sontheasl  They  reoeiTed  their  name  ftom  their  employing  the  ihiit  of  the 
loiu$  as  their  ohief  article  of  food.  The  IduM  here  meant  is  supposed  to  bsTe 
been  a  species  of  zixiphuM,  or  jujube,  growing  very  abundantly  in  this  quarter 
even  at  the  present  day,  and  described  by  travellers  as  a  prickly,  branching 
shrub,  with  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  wild  plum,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste  and  safl[h)n 
color.  According  to  Homer,  the  fruit  of  the  kytns  was  so  delioons  that  who- 
ever ate  of  it  lost  all  desire  of  xetoming  to  their  native  country.  Ulysses  was 
fabled  to  have  visited  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi  in  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings. 3.  The  Gindanet,  to  the  west  of  the  former.  8.  Various  tribes  mention- 
ed by  Ptolemy,  bat  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  sueh  as  the  Nigiiim,  SamamjfcHt 
Damtruii,  N^beni,  deo.  4.  The  P«yttt,  toward  the  frontiers  of  Cyrenaica. 
They  were  said  to  be  very  expert  in  taming  serpents,  and  also  in  curing  their 
bite  by  sucking  out  the  venom  flrom  the  wound.  Some  ancient  geographers 
assign  them  to  Cyrenaica.    They  were  almoet  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Nm^ 


Placss  in  thb  Bboio  Strtioa. 

Tbb  most  irapoitant  places  w«re  the  three  cities  ahready  mentioned^  and 

which  gave  to  this  region  subsequently  the  name  of  Trtpo/w,  or  JUgio  TripoU' 
iana;  namely,  1.  Lepiu  Magna,  on  the  east,  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Cinypt,  and  foonded  by  a  colony  of  Sidonian  fugitives.  The  country 
around  was  very  fertile,  and,  though  the  city  had  no  harbor,  it  was  neverthe- 
less enriched  by  inland  traffic,  more  particuhirly  under  the  Romans,  who  estab- 
lished a  colony  here.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Septimiua  SeveruSt 
who  greatly  favored  the  pUce,  so  that,  as  late  as  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  it 
was  a  strong  and  populous  city.  The  ruins  are  now  to  be  seen  at  Lebida,  which 
occupies  a  part  of  its  site.  The  River  Cinifp*  {Kivwff)  or  CinyphuM  (Ktw^)  is 
the  only  stream  of  any  consequence  in  this  tract  of  country,  and  rose  in  what 
was  called  the  "  Hill  of  the  Graces"  {JLaptruv  A6^oc),  about  two  hundred  stadia 
from  the  coast.  The  modern  name  of  this  river  is  Wady  Quaham.  2.  (Ea,  call- 
ed by  Pliny  CimiA*  (EautM,  and  by  Ptolemy  '£wa,  on  the  coast,  to  the  northwest, 
and  with  a  good  harbor.  It  first  grew  up  under  the  Roman  sway,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  mixed  colony  of  natives  and  Sicilians.  It  became 
at  a  later  day  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  name  of  JSlui  Augusta  Felix.  The  ruins 
lie  four  geographical  miles  to  the  east  of  the  modern  city  of  Tripoli,  a.  SabratM, 
not  far  to  the  west,  originally  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  subsequently  a  Ro> 
man  colony.  It  was  the  native  city  of  Flavia  Domitilla,  wife  of  Vespasian,  and 
mother  of  Titua  and  Domitian.  Mannert  makes  it  the  same  with  the  Ptueniciao 
Abrotonum,  but  Pliny  distinguishes  between  the  two  places.  The  site  of  Sabraia 
is  now  called  Sabart,  or  TV^t  Vtuhio.  To  these  three  places  we  may  add, 
4.  TacapCf  on  the  SyrtiB  Minor,  and  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tri- 
ton. In  its  vicinity  were  warm  baths,  called  Aqua  TacapUana.  Tacape  is  now 
Gabes.  5.  Meninx,  the  chief  town  in  the  island  Meninx,  in  the  Syrtis  Minor. 
This  island  was  likewise  called  Lotopkagitis  Insula.  It  contained  another  town 
named  Gerra,  the  native  place  of  the  Emperors  Vibius  Gallus  and  Volusianus. 
From  it  comes  the  moderi^  name  Girba  given  to  the  island. 
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5.  cyrenaIca. 

L  Ci/renaica  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Regio  Tripo* 
litafia,  on  the  east  by  Marmarica^  on  the  north  by  the  Medt- 
terraneafij  and  on  the  south  by  the  African  desert.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  capital  city  Cyrene.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
about  the  time  of  the  Eg3rptian  Ptolemies,  it  took  also  the  ap- 
pellation of  PentapoliSy  from  its  five  principal  cities.  It  cor- 
responds in  a  great  measure  to  the  modern  Barca, 

n.  Cyrenai'ca  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  kind  of  ter- 
restrial paradise.  It  was  extremely  well  watered,  and  the  in- 
habitants, according  to  Herodotus,  employed  eight  months  in 
oollecting  the  productions  of  the  land ;  the  maritime  places 
first  yielded  their  fruits,  then  the  second  region,  which  they 
called  the  hills,  and,  lastly,  the  highest  parts  inland.  One  of 
the  chief  natural  productions  was  an  herb  called  silphium,  to 
the  resinous  juice  of  which  great  virtues  were  ascribed,  and 
which  therefore  formed  a  valuable  article  of  trade.  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  silphium  always  appears  upon  the  coins  of 
Cyrene. 

Inhabitants  and  History. 

I.  Thb  inhabitants  in  the  interior  were  Libyan  nomades,  those  on  the  coast 
were  Greek  colonists.  About  B.C.  631,  a  colony  of  Greeks,  in  obedience  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader  named 
Battus,  migrated  from  the  island  of  Tkeraj  a  Lacedaemonian  settlement,  and 
established  themselyes  on  this  part  of  the  African  coast,  where  they  founded 
the  city  of  Cyrene.  The  constitution  of  the  colony  was  at  first  monarchical. 
Under  Battus  II.  the  settlement  was  greatly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  new 
Greek  colonists.  Under  Battus  III.  the  regal  power  was  much  curtailed  by 
Demonax  of  Mantinea,  who  introduced  several  laws  to  that  effect. 

II.  About  B.C.  450  the  government  appears  to  have  changed  to  a  republic. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  country  became  subject  to  Ptolemy  the  First 
of  Egypt,  and  continued  under  the  dominion  of  his  successors  until  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  who  left  it  by  will  as  an  independent  kingdom  to  his  nat- 
ural son  Ptolemy  Apion.  This  monarch,  at  his  death  in  B.C.  96,  bequeathed 
his  kingdom  by  will  to  the  Roman  people.  The  senate,  however,  refused  to 
accept  the  legacy,  and  declared  the  cities  of  Cyrenai'ca  free.  They  were  not 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  province  till  near  thirty  years  afterward. 

Places  in  Cyrenaica. 

1.  ApoUonia,  on  the  coast,  and  at  first  merely  the  harbor  of  Cyrene,  which 
lay  inland ;  afterward,  however,  a  large  and  independent  city.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  took  the  name  of  Sozusa  (lu^ovaa),  and  the  site  is  now  called  Marza 
Siua.  2.  PtolemaiSf  on  the  coast,  to  the  southwest,  and  at  first  merely  the  har- 
bor of  Barce,  which  lay  one  hundred  stadia  inland ;  afterward,  however,  it  was 
enlarged  by  the  Ptolemies,  called  PtoUmaiSf  having  been  previously  known,  ac- 
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cording  to  Pliny,  by  the  same  name  (Barce)  as  the  city  whuse  harbor  it  then 
was,  and  became  a  very  flourishing  place,  while  Barce  itself  declined.  At  a 
subsequent  period  wo  find  Ptolemals  suffering  greatly  from  a  scarcity  of  water, 
in  consequence  of  which  many  of  its  inhabitants  left  it,  and  although  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  tried  every  expedient  to  remedy  this  evil  by  means  of  aqueducts, 
the  city  gradually  fell  to  ruins.  The  remains  are  called  at  the  present  day 
Tolomcta.  3.  Taucheira  or  Teucheira^  on  the  coast,  a  short  distance  to  the  south- 
west. The  goddess  Cybele  was  worshipped  here  with  peculiar  honors.  Under 
the  Ptolemies  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  Arsinoh  It  became  at  a 
later  period  a  Roman  colony.  Its  remains  are  now  called  Tochira  or  Teukira. 
4.  Berenice^  on  the  coast,  to  the  southwest.  Its  earlier  name  was  Hesperis  or 
Hesperides,  changed  to  Berenice  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
It  is  now  Benagai/e  or  Bencgasi.  Berenice  was  the  westernmost  city  of  the 
Pentapolis,  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Lathon.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient writers  placed  the  far-famed  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  near  Berenice. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Benagaye,  at  the  present  day,  are  some  curious  chasms  or 
pits  sunk  in  the  rock,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  below  the  plain,  with  excellent  soil 
at  the  bottom,  covered  with  trees  and  rich  vegetation,  and  which  seem  to  an- 
swer to  the  description  given  by  Scylax  of  those  celebrated  gardens. 

5.  Cyrene^  the  capital  of  the  Pentapolis,  and  from  which  it  derived  its  name 
of  Cyrenaica.  It  was  founded  in  B.C.  631  by  a  colony  from  the  island  of  Thera, 
led  by  Battus,  as  we  have  already  remarked.  The  colony  first  settled  in  an 
island  named  Platea^  where  they  remained  two  years ;  after  this  they  removed 
to  Aziris,  where  they  remained  six  years,  and  at  length  settled  in  the  place 
which  they  called  Cyrenet  a  term  said  to  be  derived  from  a  fountain  named 
Cyre,  flowinfr  near.  This  city  soon  became,  from  its  advantageous  situation 
for  commerce,  a  rich  and  powerful  one,  and,  next  to  Carthage,  the  most  import- 
ant place  in  northern  Africa.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle  its  government  was  re- 
publican. It  subsequently  fell,  as  already  stated,  under  the  power  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  was  finally  bequeathed  by  Apion,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Pen- 
tapolis, to  the  Romans.  The  country  around  Cyrene  must  have  been  in  ancient 
times  a  complete  garden,  and  is  still  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  Cyrene  was 
the  native  place  of  many  distinguished  persons,  among  whom  may  be  here  men- 
tioned Ariotippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  Carneades,  the  head  of  the 
New  Academy,  the  poet  Callimachus,  and  the  geographer  Eratosthenes.  This 
city,  aftrr  suffering  much  from  the  oppression  of  its  Byzantine  governors,  was 
destroyed  in  the  fourth  century  by«n  irruption  of  some  barbarous  tribe  from 
the  interior  of  Libya.  The  ruins  are  now  called  Grenneh  or  Curin.  6.  Barce, 
to  the  southwest  of  Cyrene,  and  lying  inland  from  Ptolemais.  It  was  original- 
ly the  capital  of  a  Libyan  tribe  named  Barcai,  but  received  in  B.C.  560  a  large 
accession  of  Greek  settlers  from  Cyrene,  of  which  city  it  soon  became  there- 
upon a  powerful  and  bitter  rival.  This  state  offend  lasted  for  some  time,  until 
Cyrene  called  in  to  her  aid  the  Persian  satrap  of  ^Egypt,  when  Barce  was  over- 
come, and  a  large  number  of  her  Grecian  inhabitants  were  sent  away  captive 
into  Upper  Asia,  to  the  court  of  Darius  Ilystaspis,  who  assigned  them  lands  in 
Bactria.  A  much  more  severe  blow  was  struck,  however,  at  a  later  day,  when 
the  Ptolemies  enlarged  the  port  of  Barce,  and  made  it  a  separate  city  under  the 
name  of  Ptolemais.  The  rapid  increase  of  this  latter  place  soon  caused  Barce 
to  decline.  It  did  not,  however,  become  wl.v  lly  deserted,  and  the  Arabs  sub- 
sequently gave  its  name  to  the  whole  country  of  Cyrenaica;  but  at  last  the 
town  sank  into  total  oblivion,  and  even  its  site  can  not  now  be  ascertained, 
though  probabihty  is  in  favor  of  the  modern  Mcrdsich. 
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6.  MARMARICA. 

I.  Marmdrtca  lay  between  Cyrenaica  on  the  west  and 
Mgypt  on  the  east,  while  to  the  south  it  extended  a  consider- 
able distance,  so  as  to  include  the  OdAs  of  Ammon ,-  and  it 
corresponds,  therefore,  to  what  is  now  the  easternmost  part  of 
Barqa,  and  the  northwestemmost  portion  of  JEgypL 

II.  Prior,  however,  to  the  Roman  dominion,  and  under  the 
sway  of  the  Ptolemies,  Marmarica  extended  merely,  on  the 
east,  as  far  as  the  Catabathmus  Magnus,  a  long  valley  or  de- 
scent running  inland  from  the  coast,  and  now  the  vale  of  Akct^ 
bah  el'Soloum;  and  hence  the  ancient  geographers,  up  to  that 
time  regarding  ^gypt  as  a  part  of  Asia,  and  extending  its 
limits  as  far  as  the  Catabathmus  Magnus  on  the  west,  made 
this  last  the  boundary  between  Africa  and  Asia. 

in.  Under  the  Romans,  however,  a  new  arrangement  was 
made,  Marmarica  being  extended  on  the  east  as  far  as  the 
Sinus  Plinthinetes,  or  Arabs*  Gulf,  and  the  whole  country  be- 
ing divided  into  two  parts,  namely,  Marmarica  Proper,  reach- 
ing from  Cyrenaica  to  the  Catabathmus  Magnus,  and  the 
Nome  of  Libya  (AifivT/c  Nd^oc),  extending  from  the  Catabath- 
mus to  the  Sinus  Plinthinetes,  and  which  the  Ptolemies  had 
made  a  part  of  ^gypt.  It  is  in  this  enlarged  sense  that  we 
are  now  to  consider  Marmarica. 

Face   op   the   Country,  Tribes,  &c. 

I.  Marmarica  was  for  the  most  part  a  sandy  W^aste,  containing  no  rivers  and 
but  few  cities.  It  had  also  but  few  mountains,  the  principal  of  which  were, 
1.  Mom  Aspis,  along  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  Nome.  2.  Mons  Asypkus,  further 
to  the  west.  3.  Mons  Ogdamus^  to  the  soutlieast  of  the  range  of  Aspis.  4. 
Monies  Anagombrif  to  the  west  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.  5.  Monies  Baacici^  to 
the  northwest.  The  Catabathmus  Magnus^  already  mentioned,  was  formed  by  a 
continuation  of  these  latter  mountains.  The  epithet  Magnus  was  given  to  the 
valley  in  question,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Catabathmus  Parvus^  near  the  coo- 
fines  of  -^gypt. 

II.  Marmarica,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast,  was  roamed  over  by  various 
nomadic  tribes,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  were  the  Marniarida,  from  whom 
the  country  derived  its  name.  The  Adyrmachida^  in  the  Libyan  Nome,  are  said 
in  some  respects  to  have  resembled  the  ^Egyptians.  The  Nasamdnes,  who,  in 
earlier  geography,  are  assigned  to  Cyrenaica^  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Mar- 
marica, having  been  driven  into  this  country  by  the  Roman  arms. 

Places  in  Marmarica. 

1.  TaposlrU  or  Taphosirisy  near  the  Egyptian  frontier,  od  the  coast,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  burial-place  of  Osiris,  whence  its  Greek  name.    The  niina  are 
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now  called  ii^iutr,  and  lie  near  what  is  tenned  the  Arah'9  Tower,  probably  an 
ancient  Pharos.  Thia  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  TapanrtM  ParvOf 
which  lay  much  nearer  to  Alexandrea.  2.  Anliphritt  some  distance  inland,  noted 
for  its  wretched  wine.  The  Libyan  wioe  in  general  was  very  poor,  and  drank 
only  by  the  lowest  classes  in  Alexandrea.  3.  Paratamum,  on  the  coast,  to  the 
west,  a  stroDgly  fortified  city,  and  prior  to  Roman  times  the  frontier  town  of 
i£gypt  in  this  quarter.  It  was  repaired  and  strengthened  by  Justinian.  The 
modem  name  of  the  site  is  Al-Baretoun,  4.  Apis,  about  one  hundred  stadia  to 
the  west  of  Paraetonium,  and  celebrated  as  one  of  the  places  where  the  deity 
Apis  was  particularly  worshipped.  Scylaz  makes  this,  and  not  Paraetonium, 
the  western  limit  of  JEgypt,  6.  CdiabatkmuSf  a  castle  and  harbor  in  the  vi- 
cinity of,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  Caiabathmus  Parmts.  6.  Menelai  Porhu, 
to  the  west,  deriving  its  name,  according  to  the  legend,  from  Menelaus,  who 
landed  here  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings.  Here  also  Agesilaus,  the  cele- 
brated Spartan  commander,  ended  his  existence.  It  is  now,  probably,  the  har- 
bor of  Toubrouk.  7.  Ckersonems  Magna^  a  city  with  a  good  harbor,  on  a  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name,  near  the  confines  of  CyrenaTca.  It  is  now,  perhaps, 
Ratatin, 

The  only  remarkable  spot  in  the  interior  of  Mannarica  is  the  Oiuis  of  Ammon, 
which  we  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  describe,  merely  premising  that  by  some 
of  the  ancient  geographers  it  is  assigned,  not  to  Mannarica,  but  to  Libya  hiU- 
rior, 

AMMONIUM  OB  OASIS  OF  AMMON. 

I.  By  the  term  Ammonium  {to  'Aftfuwiov)  the  Greeks  and  Romans  meant 

what  is  now  called  the  Oasis  0/  Siwah,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  Great  Desert  of  <SaA«- 
ra,  about  fifteen  geographical  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth.  It  lies 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  English  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  The  ancient 
name  was  derived  from  the  celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  that 
were  here,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  of  very  early  origin.  The  origin  of 
the  Ammonian  people  inhabiting  this  Oasis,  and  who  would  seem  to  have  been 
quite  numerous,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  ancients  make  them  to  have 
been  a  mixed  colony  of  ^Egyptians  and  ^Ethiopians,  and  the  traditions  represent 
a  close  connection  as  existing  between  this  spot  and  .^gyplr 

II.  The  god  called  by  the  Greeks  Jupiter  Ammon  was  worshipped  here  under 
a  Krioprosopic  form,  that  is,  his  statue  was  represented  with  a  ram*s  head,  a 
manifest  Egyptian  type ;  although  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  earli- 
est form.  The  oracle  connected  with  the  sanctuary  was  a  very  famous  one, 
and  is  well  known  to  have  been  consulted  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  relation 
to  his  divine  origin.  The  temple  of  Ammon,  like  that  of  Delphi,  was  celebrated 
for  its  treasures,  and  these,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  of  Egypt,  excited 
so  iar  the  cupidity  of  Cambyses  as  to  induce  him  to  send  a  large  body  of  forces 
across  the  desert  to  seize  upon  the  place.  They  all,  however,  perished  in  the 
desert,  either  from  want  of  water,  or  from  having  been  misled  purposely  by 
their  guides. 

III.  Here  also  was  the  famous  Fans  Solis,  or  "  Fountain  of  the  Sun,"  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  was  tepid  at  dawn,  cool  as  the  day  advanced,  very  cool 
at  noun,  diminishing  in  coolness  as  the  day  declined,  warm  at  sunset,  and  boil- 
mg  hot  at  midnight.  It  would  seem  from  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers,  and 
especially  of  St.  John,  the  latest  of  them,  that  it  is  a  hot  spring,  and  probably  very 
hot  at  night,  and  comparatively  cool  in  the  daytime.  The  traveller  last  men 
tinned,  who  has  recently  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  remains  and 
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antiquities  at  Ammoniam,  describes  the  present  inhabitants  as  a  mixed  race  of 
Berbers  and  negroes,  extremely  bigoted,  and,  consequently,  very  inhospitable. 
His  visit  was  paid  in  1847. 

IV.  The  true  character  of  the  African  Oases  has  been  greatly  misanderstood. 
They  are  not,  as  the  common  account  makes  them,  fertile  spots  "  tn  the  midsi 
of  a  ^andy  pluin,^*  but  depressions  in  the  lofty  table-land  of  Africa,  where,  in  the 
absence  of  the  superincumbent  limestone  strata,  the  water  has  the  power  of 
rising  to  the  surface.  In  other  words,  the  Oases  are  valleys  sonk  in  the  ele- 
vated plain  that  forms  the  desert ;  and  when  you  descend  to  one  of  them,  jou 
find  the  level  space  or  plain  of  the  Oasis  similar  to  a  portion  of  the  valley  of 
J5gypt,  surrounded  by  steep  hills  of  limestone  at  some  distance  from  the  culti- 
vated land. 

7.  iEGYPTUS. 

1.  Name  and  Boundaries. 

I.  ^gypt  is  called  in  Hebrew  Mitsraim  ;  in  Arabic,  Mesr. 
The  Copts,  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  term  it 
Chami  or  Chemi,  ^'  the  dark  land,"  in  allusion  to  its  dark, 
rich  soil.  The  appellation  by  which  this  country  is  known  to 
Europeans  comes  from  the  Greek  {AlyvnTog,  JEgyptus),  and 
appears  to  contain  a  root  resembling  the  word  Copt^  so  that 
Mgypt  may  perhaps  mean  "  the  land  of  the  Copts"  (from  aZa 
for  yala,  and  KV7rr-o$-).  The  ancient  Egyptian  name  is  said  to 
have  resembled  the  modern  Coptic  one. 

II.  -^gypt  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia,  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Arabia  Petrcea 
and  Palmstina,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Libyan  Desert.  The 
extent  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  was  computed  from  Rhi- 
nocortira,  now  EUArish,  on  the  east,  to  the  Sinus  Plinthine- 
tes,  now  Arabs^  Gnlf,  on  the  west,  in  which  latter  direction  the 
city  of  Parcetonium,  subsequently  assigned  to  Marmarica,  was 
commonly  regarded  as  the  frontier  station. 

III.  Before  the  limits  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  correctly  es- 
tablished, some  of  the  early  geographers  made  ^Egypt  a  part 
of  Asia,  while  others  regarded  the  Nile  as  the  dividing  limit, 
and  assigned  the  portion  of  uEgypt  lying  east  of  that  river  to 
Asia,  and  the  remainder  to  Africa. 

2.  Divisions. 

I.  In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  ^gypt  was  divided  into  the  ThebiOSf  MiidU^ 
and  Lower  iEgypt.  The  Thebals  extended  from  the  confines  of  Ethiopia  as  far 
as  the  city  of  Abydos,  to  the  north,  and  contained  ten  districts,  jurisdictions,  or, 
as  the  Greeks  called  them,  names  {vofioi).  The  Coptic  word  is  PtkosclL  To 
these  succeeded  the  sixteen  nomes  of  Middle  ^gypt,  reaching  to  Cercoforvm, 
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where  the  Nile  began  to  branch  off,  and  form  the  Delta.  Then  came  the  ten 
nomes  of  Lower  ^gypt,  or  the  Delta,  extending  to  the  sea.  The  whole  number 
of  nomes,  then,  at  this  period,  was  thirty-six,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  halls 
in  the  Labyrinth. 

II.  Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  the  number  of  nomes  became  enlarged 
partly  by  reason  of  the  new  and  improYed  state  of  things  in  that  quarter  of 
^Egypt  where  Alexandrea  was  situated,  partly  by  the  addition  of  the  Greater  or 
Lesser  Oasis  to  i£gypt,  and  partly,  also,  by  the  alterations  which  an  active  com- 
merce had  produced  along  the  borders  of  the  Sinus  AralncuM.  A  change  also 
took  place  about  this  same  period  in  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  country. 
Lower  ^gypt  now  no  longer  confined  itself  to  the  limits  of  the  Delta,  but  had 
its  extent  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  neighboring  nomes.  In  like 
manner,  Upper  ^Egypt,  or  the  Thebals,  received  a  portion  of  what  had  formerly 
been  included  within  the  limits  of  Middle  iEgypt,  so  that  eventually  but  seven 
nomes  remained  to  this  last-mentioned  section  of  the  country,  which  therefore 
received  the  name  of  Heptanomia. 

III.  The  number  of  nomes  became  still  farmer  increased,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, by  various  subdivisions  of  the  older  ones.  At  a  still  later  period  we  hear 
little  more  of  the  nomes.  A  new  division  of  the  country  took  place  under  the 
Eastern  Empire.  An  imperial  prefect  exercised  sway  not  only  over  uEgypt, 
but  also  over  Libya  as  far  as  Cyrene,  while  a  Comit  Militaris  had  charge  of  the 
forces.  From  this  time,  the  whole  of  Middle  i£gypt,  previously  named  Hcpta- 
nomis,  bore  the  name  of  Arcadia,  in  honor  of  Arcadius,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius. 
A  new  province  had  also  arisen,  a  considerable  time  before  this,  caUed  Augu** 
tamnieaj  from  its  lying  chiefly  along  the  Nile.  It  comprised  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Delta,  together  with  a  portion  of  Arabia,  as  far  as  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  also 
the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Syria.  Its  capital  was 
Pelusiuvu  Other  changes  took  place  about  the  time  of  Justinian,  in  the  sixth 
century,  in  connection  with  the  position  of  the  various  archbishoprics  and  bish- 
oprics, which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate. 

3.  Soil,  Climate,  &c. 

I.  The  vajley  of  the  Nile  is  inclosed  by  the  Lihyan  and  Arabian  mountain 
chains,  both  of  which  are  pierced  with  a  number  of  valleys,  crossing  them  ob- 
liquely, and  leading  on  the  one  side  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Oasis  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  The  western  chain  forms  a 
monotonous  barren  dam,  by  which  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  protected  from  the 
sand-waves  of  the  Libyan  Desert ;  the  eastern,  which  fills  the  whole  country 
as  far  as  the  Arabian  Gulf,  has  in  Upper  iEgypt  three  distinct  formations,  name- 
ly, in  the  south,  rose-colored  granite,  the  material  of  which  the  obelisks,  entire 
temples,  and  colossal  statues  were  formed  ;  in  the  centre,  sandstone  of  various 
colors,  gradually  merging  in  the  limestone  formation  of  the  mountains  in  the 
north,  the  material  of  the  pyramids. 

II.  Of  this  region,  the  only  fertile  portion  is  the  valley  which  is  inclosed  be- 
tween these  chains,  and  watered  by  the  Nile.  This  valley  becomes  wider  as 
It  approaches  the  north,  and  with  the  Delta,  excepting  the  sandy  and  marshy 
ground  on  the  coast,  forms  a  tract  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  which  is  manured  every 
year  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile.  Ancient  ^Egypt  depends,  in  fact,  entirely 
on  the  Nile,  not  merely  for  its  fertility,  but  its  very  existence,  since  rain  never 
£atlls  in  this  country  except  in  the  Delta,  and  even  here  chiefly  in  places  near 
the  sea.    To  its  singularly  constituted  atmosphere,  however,  and  to  the  regular 
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inundations  of  the  Nile,  iEgypt  owes  the  advantage  of  containing  within  its 
limiu  almost  all  the  cnltirated  vegetables  of  the  (Md  World.  Even  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  and  Joseph,  this  country  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  neighboring 
nations  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  at  a  later  period  it  became  the  granary  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  Its  most  celebrated  vegetable  production,  however, 
was  the  papyrus,  out  of  which  paper  was  made,  and  which  still  grows  here. 

III.  The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  between  Cairo  and  Ed/om 
is  only  about  seven  miles,  and  that  of  the  cultivated  land,  whose  limits  depend 
on  the  inundation,  scarcely  exceeds  five  and  a  half,  being  iu  the  widest  part  ten 
and  three  quarters,  and  in  the  narrowest  two  miles,  including  the  river.  The 
extent  of  the  Delta  may  be  estimated  at  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy* 
six  square  miles.  That  the  irrigated  part  of  the  valley  was  formerly  much 
extensive  than  it  is  at  present,  at  least  wherever  the  plain  stretches  to  any 
tance  east  and  west,  or  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  river,  is  evident  from  the  Ikct 
of  the  alluvial  deposit  constantly  encroaching  in  a  horizontal  direction  opon  the 
gradual  slope  of  the  desert.  The  plain  of  Thebes,  in  the  time  of  Amenouf  III., 
or  about  1430  B  C,  was  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  present  breadth ;  and 
the  statues  of  that  monarch,  round  which  the  alluvial  mud  has  accumulated  to 
the  height  of  nearly  seven  feet,  are  founded  on  the  sand  which  once  extended 
to  some  distance  in  front  of  them. 

4.  Origin  and  History  of  the  Egyptians. 

I.  Recent  investigations  have  shown  very  conclusively  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  a  Caucasian  race,  and  that  the  civilization  of  ^Egypt  proceed- 
ed, not  from  ^Ethiopia,  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  baa  generally  been  sup- 
posed, but  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  north  to  south.  The  government  of 
£gypt  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  hierarchy,  successively  composed  of  the 
priest  of  one  or  other  of  the  principal  deities,  but  its  duration  is  ancertaio.  We 
then  come  to  the  kings,  the  first  of  whom,  by  universal  consent,  was  Memgg. 
The  records  of  the  ^Egyptian  priests,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  Herodotos, 
Manetbo,  Eratosthenes,  and  others,  place  the  era  of  this  monarch  about  S3S0 
B.C.,  in  which  year  he  is  supposed  to  have  ascended  the  throne. 

II.  The  immediate  successors  of  Menes  are  unknown  till  we  come  to  Suphis, 
and  his  brother  or  brothers,  to  whom  the  great  pyramid  is  attributed  by  some, 
and  who  arc  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cheops  and  Cephren  of  Herodotus, 
although  that  historian  has  placed  them  much  later,  aAer  Sesostrit  and  Maris 
Abraham  visited  ^Egypt  about  1920  B.C.,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture as  to  the  high  and  flourishing  state  of  the  country  at  that  early  period. 
The  Sacred  Writings  call  the  kings  of  iEgypt  indiscriminately  Pharaohs,  which 
is  now  ascertained  to  be,  not  the  proper  name  of  th^  individual  monarchs,  but 
a  prefix,  like  that  of  Casar  and  Augustus  given  to  the  Roman  emperors. 

III.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  several  successive  dynasties,  which  were 
probably  merely  contemporaneous  ones,  reigning  over  various  parts  of  the  coan-  / 
try,  until  we  come  to  Otirtasen  I.  of  the  sixteenth  dynasty,  who  began  to  reigo 
about  1740  B.C.  Very  few  monuments  remain  of  a  date  prior  to  his  reign. 
The  obelisk  of  Ileliopolis  bears  the  name  of  Osirtasen.  Under  the  sixteenth 
dynasty,  about  1706  B.C.,  Joseph,  and  aAerward  Jacob  and  his  family,  came  to 
.Egypt,  where  their  descendants  settled  and  multiplied  in  the  land  of  Goshen  in 
Lower  iEgyp^.  Joseph  died  very  old,  under  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  which 
reigned  from  1651  to  1575  B.C. 

IV.  About  1575  B.C.  "  there  arose  a  new  king,  who  knew  not  Joseph."    This 
was  the  head  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  from  Diospolis  or  Thebes,  which  dy- 
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nasty  reigned  940  yean,  according  to  Enaebias  and  other  chroniclers,  and 
which  contains  the  nannes  of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  of  ancient  iGgypt. 
It  appears  probable  that  this  dynasty  was  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  old 
Diospolitan  kings,  who  are  mentioned  as  having  reigned  before  Osirtasen  I., 
which  line  may  have  been  dispossessed,  by  some  revolution,  of  the  throne,  or, 
at  least,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  which  was  occupied  by  a  new  race 
from  Lower  i£gypt  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  dynasties. 

V.  The  irruption  of  the  Hytuos,  or  shepherds,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
occurred  during  this  period.  Manetho*s  seventeenth  dynasty  consists  of  shep- 
herd kings,  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  at  Memphis.  These  shepherds,  wbo 
are  represented  as  people  with  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  came  from  the  northeast, 
perhaps  from  the  mountains  of  Assyria.  They  conquered  or  overran  the  whole 
country,  committing  the  greatest  ravages,  and  at  last  settled  in  Lower  ifigypt, 
where  they  had  kings  of  their  own  race.  They  were  finally  expelled  by  Tutk' 
mom  or  ThothmtM  I.  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  flight  of  Moses  falls  nn* 
der  the  reign  of  this  king,  1531  B.C. ;  and  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  B.C. 
1491,  under  that  of  Thothmea  III.,  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the 
visit  of  Abraham  to  ^gypt.  The  Scripture  says  that  Pharaoh  perished  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Amunopk  II.,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Thothmes,  is  represented  in  a  drawing  at  Thebes  as  having  come  to 
the  throne  very  young,  and  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother. 

VI.  Remeses  II.,  or  the  Great,  son  of  Osirci  I.,  ascended  the  throne  about 
1360  B.C.,  and  reigned  above  forty  years.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  SesoMiru 
or  Sesoosit  of  the  Greek  historians.  The  monuments  prove  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  warlike  kings  of  ancient  ^gypt,  and  it  is  probable  from  these 
that  his  campaigns  extended  to  Asia,  perhaps  against  the  monarchs  of  Assyria. 
The  nineteenth  dynasty,  also  of  Diospolitaos,  began  about  1270  B.C.,  and  reign- 
ed till  1170.  During  this  period  the  war  of  Troy  took  place,  in  the  reign  of  a 
Remeses,  supposed  to  be  the  fifth  of  that  name,  according  to  Pliny.  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  give  King  Proteus  as  contemporary  with  the  war  of  Troy.  It  is 
curious,  that  from  the  Exodus  till  Solomon's  time,  a  period  of  nearly  five  cen- 
turies, no  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  iEgypt,  which  proves  that  the 
storm  of  war,  if  such  there  was,  passed  off  either  to  the  cast  of  Palestine,  or 
that  the  ^]gyptian  conqueroi^  followed  the  maritime  road  by  Gaza  and  the  PhcB- 
nician  coast,  leaving  the  high  land  of  Judaea  to  their  right. 

VII.  The  twenty-second  dynasty,  beginning  with  Setonchis  or  Sheshonkf  com- 
mences about  978  B.C.  This  monarch  is  the  Shishak  of  Scripture,  at  whose 
court  Jeroboam  took  refuge,  and  whose  daughter  he  married ;  and  who,  after 
Solomon's  death,  plundered  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  twenty-third  dy- 
nasty, called  Diospolitan,  like  the  preceding,  began  about  906  B.C.  with  Osorkon 
II.  Homer  is  believed  to  have  flourished  about  this  time,  and  he  speaks  of 
iEgypl  under  its  Greek  name.  The  twenty-fourth  dynasty,  which  is  called 
Saite,  from  Sals  in  Lower  -.Egypt,  begins  with  the  Bocehoris  of  Manetho,  about 
812  B.C.  His  phonetic  name  is  Bahhor  or  Pehor.  A  monarch  named  Sabacos, 
in  phonetic  Sahaknphy  begins  the  twenty-filth  dynasty  of  .iilthiopiana,  who  about 
this  time  invaded  iEgypt,  or  at  least  Upper  ^Egypt  Tehrak  or  Tlrhakah^  one 
of  his  successors,  attacked  Sennacherib  710  B.C.  Sftkns,  a  priest  of  Vulcan, 
became  king,  and  ruled  at  Memphis  contemporary  with  Tirhakah. 

VIII.  After  the  death  of  Sethos,  a  great  confusion  or  anarchy  took  place.  At 
last  twelve  chiefs  or  monarchs  assembled  at  Memphis,  and  took  the  direction 
of  aflairs,  which  they  retained  for  fifteen  years,  when  Psamatik  I.,  or  Psammiti- 
thus,  the  son  of  Nechao  or  Necos,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Sabacos,  be- 
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came,  by  the  aid  of  Greek  mercenaries,  king  of  all  ^gypt,  about  650  B.C.  His 
son  Neco9  II.  is  the  Pharaoh  Necho  of  Scripture,  who  defeated  and  slew  Joaiah, 
king  of  Judah,  610  B.C.  He  also  began  the  canal  that  joined  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian  Gulf.  His  successor,  Psamatik  XL,  was  followed 
by  Psamatik  III.,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Ajnries  of  Manetho,  and  the  Phartak 
Hophra  of  Scripture,  who  defeated  the  Phc&nicians,  took  Sidon,  and  iuTaded 
Cyprus,  which  was  finally  subjected  by  Amasis,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne. 

IX.  The  reign  of  Amdsi$  lasted  forty-four  years,  according  to  a  date  on  the 
monuments.  His  successor  Psamenitus  reigned  only  six  months,  when  JEgypt 
was  invaded  by  Cambyses,  625  B.C.,  who  overran  and  ravaged  the  country, 
but  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army  in  the  neighboring  deserts,  when  seeking, 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  twenty-seventh 
dynasty  includes  the  Persian  kings,  from  Cambyses  to  Darius  Nothus,  during 
which  time  iEgypt  was  a  province,  though  a  very  unruly  one,  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.    It  was  during  this  period  that  Herodotus  visited  iEgypt. 

X.  After  several  revolts,  the  ^Egyptians  succeeded  in  placing  Amyrtaus,  or 
Aomahortet  a  Saite,  on  the  throne,  about  414  B.C.  This  king  alone  constitutes 
the  twenty-eighth  dynasty.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  twenty-ninth  dynasty  of 
Mendesians,  who  defended  iEgypt  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Persians, 
with  the  aid  of  Greek  auxiliaries  under  Agesilaiis  and  others.  At  last,  Nectant- 
bus,  being  defeated  by  Ochus,  fled  into  Ethiopia  340  B.C.,  and^gypt  fell  again 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Persians.  The  Persians  were  succeeded  by  the  Mace- 
donians, who,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  PtUe- 
miest  or  Lagidat  who  ruled  over  .^gypt  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  re- 
stored it  to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  At  the  death  of  Cleopatra^  30 
B.C.,  iEgypt  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  Augustus. 

The  Nile  and  the  Delta. 

I.  The  Nile  has  already  been  alluded  to  somewhat  in  detail.  To  this  river 
i£gypt  owes,  in  fact,  not  only  all  its  fertility,  but  even  its  very  existence  as  a 
habitable  country^  since  without  the  rich  and  fertilizing  mud  deposited  by  the 
stream  in  its  annual  inundations,  the  land  would  be  a  sandy  desert.  The  rise 
of  the  Nile,  occasioned  by  the  periodical  rains  of  Central  Africa,  begins  in  June, 
about  the  summer  solstice,  and  it  continues  to  increase  till  September,  overflow- 
ing the  lowlands  along  its  course.  The  Delta  then  looks  like  an  immense  marsh, 
interspersed  with  numerous  islands,  with  villages,  towns,  and  plantations  of 
trees  just  above  the  water.  The  inundation,  after  having  remained  stationary 
for  a  few  days,  begins  to  subside,  and  about  the  end  of  November  most  of  the 
fields  are  left  dry,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  rich  brown  slime :  this  is  the 
time  when  the  lands  are  put  under  culture. 

II.  The  point  of  the  Delta  in  ancient  times  was  much  more  to  the  south  than 
at  present.  The  Nile  then  branched  off  at  Cercasorumy  whereas  now  the  apex  in 
a  few  miles  north  of  Cairo.  At  Cercasorum  the  river  put  forth  two  branches,  one 
called  the  Pelusiac  branch,  ending  in  the  Ostium  Pclusiacum,  and  the  other  the 
Canopic  branch,  ending  in  the  Ostium  Canopicum.  The  former  took  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Pelnsium,  lying  at  its  termination  on  the  coast ;  the  latter  from 
the  city  of  Canopus,  similarly  situated.  The  country  inclosed  between  these 
two  arms  the  Greeks  called  the  Delta,  from  its  triangular  form,  and  its  resem* 
blancc  to  the  letter  A.  Between  these  two  main  branches  there  were  five  other 
intervening  ones,  each  having  its  termination  on  the  coast.    The  five  mouths 
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thus  formed  were,  1.  Ostium  Bolbitinuiht  so  called  from  the  city  of  Bolhitine,  in 
its  vicinity.  2.  Ostium  Sebennytieumy  from  the  city  of  Selcnnytus.  3.  Ostium 
Phatniticum  or  Pathmcticum ;  called  also,  by  Herodotus,  the  Bucolic  mouth. 
4.  Ostium  Mendesium,  from  the  city  of  Mendes.  6.  Ostium  Taniticum^  from  the 
city  of  Tanis ;  called  also  Saitieum,  from  the  city  of  Sals.  The  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  then,  were  anciently  seven  in  number.  The  Canopic  mouth  was  also 
called  Ostium  Heracleoticum  and  Naueraticum,  and  sometimes,  also,  Agaihoda- 
mon.  This  arm  and  the  Canopic  were  always  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
chief  branches,  although,  in  reality,  the  Bolbitine  and  the  Phatnitic  were  the 
largest  ones. 

III.  The  state  of  things  at  the  present  day  is  greatly  altered.  The  apex  of 
the  Delta  is  much  less  obtuse  than  in  ancient  times,  and  its  triangular  figure 
is  now  determined  by  the  Rosttta  branch,  the  old  Canopic,  and  the  Damiaita 
branch,  or  old  Phatnitic,  although  the  cultivated  plain  known  by  the  name  of 
Delta  extends  considerably  beyond  to  the  east  and  west,  as  far  as  the  sandy 
desert  on  either  side.  The  Pelusiac  branch  is  now  in  a  great  measure  choked 
up,  though  it  still  serves  partially  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  Tanitic  or 
Baltic  branch  now  corresponds  to  the  Mocs  Canal,  and  the  Mcndcsian  branch 
with  the  Menzaleh  Canal.  Both  these  canals  now  enter  Lake  Mcnzalchy  a  vast 
salt  marsh  forty  miles  long,  which  communicates  with  the  sea  by  several  out- 
lets. Between  the  Damiatta  and  Rosetta  branch  are  numerous  canals,  large  and 
small,  intersecting  the  country  in  every  dirrction.  The  Sehennytic  mouth  is 
probably  now  the  outlet  by  which  the  salt  marsh  or  lake  called  Bourlos  commu- 
nicates with  the  sea.  The  only  two  entrances  at  the  present  day  from  the  sea 
into  the  Nile  are  the  Rosetta  and  Damiatta  branches,  and  even  these  are  access- 
ible only  to  small  vessels.  West  of  Rosetta,  a  salt  marsh,  called  Lake  Etko^ 
corresponds  to  the  old  Canopic  mouth.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  Delta,  or 
coltivated  plain  of  Lower  ^Egypt,  is  about  eighty  miles  from  east  to  west ;  its 
length,  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  river  to  the  sea,  is  about  ninety  miles. 

lY .  The  formation  of  iEgypt  and  its  extensive  Delta  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
inquiry,  and  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  period  at  which  that  country  or  i£thi- 
opia  was  inhabited.  In  the  times  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs  of  whom  any  records 
now  remain,  the  whole  of  Lower  ^gypt  seems  to  have  been  densely  inhabited, 
and  positive  facts  contradict  the  assumption  that  the  Delta  has  been  protruded 
into  the  sea,  to  any  great  extent,  within  the  age  of  history.  If  it  had  ancient 
cities,  which  were  upon  the  sea-coast  three  thousand  or  four  thousand  years 
ago,  they  ought,  on  this  supposition,  as  Wilkinson  remarks,  to  have  been  by 
this  time  far  inland. 

5.  Mountains. 

L  Mons  Casiust  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  to  the  east  of  Pelusium,  and  near 
the  Palus  Sirbonis.  It  is  now  El  Kas  or  El  Katieh.  Here  Jupiter  Casius  had 
a  temple  ;  and  on  this  mountain  also  was  the  tomb  of  Pompey.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Syrian  Motis  Casius,  below  Antiochia. 

11.  Monies  Arabici,  the  long  chain  of  mountains  forming  the  eastern  side  of 
the  vallry  of  the  Nile,  and  called  at  the  present  day  Djcbel  Mokkatam,  The  an* 
cient  geographers  mention  five  principal  portions  of  this  range,  namely,  1.  Mons 
Alahastr'ttfs  or  Alabastrinus,  to  the  east  of  Oxyrynchus,  and  southeast  of  Alabat- 
tropnlis.  Here  were  alabaster  quarries,  whence  the  locality  derived  its  name. 
Traces  of  these  still  exist.  2.  Mons  Porphyrites  or  PorphyriticuSy  to  the  east  of 
Lycopolis.    Here  were  porphyry  quarries,  held  in  high  repute,  and  supplying 
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materials  not  only  to  the  i£gyptiaD8,%ut  to  the  Romans  also,  for  columns  and 
many  omamcntal  purposes.  The  spot  is  now  called  Djebel  e'  Dakhan,  or  **  the 
mountain  of  smoke.  3.  Motu  Aiat  or  ^as,  in  the  parallel  of  Thebes.  4.  Motut 
Sfnaragdus,  to  the  northwest  of  Berenice,  and  named  from  its  emerald  mines. 
The  modern  name  is  Dubel  Zaharah.  These  mines  have  been  saccessively 
worked  by  the  ancient  .Egyptians,  and  Romans,  and  by  the  califs  and  mame- 
lakes ;  but  they  are  now  abandoned.  They  lie  in  a  micaceous  schist,  and  nu- 
merous shafts  of  considerable  depth  have  been  excavated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  6.  Moru  Basamteg,  between  Syene  and  Berenice,  taking  its  name 
from  the  quarries  of  basanite  or  touchstone  (J3daavoc,  Lapit  Lydius)  that  were 
worked  here.  This  stone  was  wrought  into  various  ornaments  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  as  it  still  is  at  the  present  day.  The  modern  name  of  this  mountain 
is,  according  to  Wilkinson,  Om  Kerrebeh.  Considerable  quarry-workings  are 
visible  here. 

6.  Lakes  and  Canals. 

1.  Laeu*  MareoHs,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Alexandres.  Its  earlier  name 
was  Marea  {if  Uapela  XZ/iv^).  The  later  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Mareotis. 
According  to  Scylax,  canals  were  cut  in  very  early  times,  connecting  this  lake 
with  the  Nile,  and  thus  furnishing  it  with  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water.  The 
Lake  Mareotis  first  rose  into  importance  after  the  founding  of  Alexandrea.  Stra- 
bo  describes  it  as  being  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia  in  breadth,  and 
not  quite  three  hundred  in  length,  and  as  containing  eight  islands.  The  country 
around  this  lake  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  principal  product  was  a 
light,  sweetish  white  wine.  For  many  centuries  after  the  Greek  and  Roman 
dominion  in  ^Egypt,  this  lake  was  dried  up ;  but  in  1801,  the  English  troops,  do- 
ring  the  siege  of  Alexandrea,  let  in  the  sea  by  cutting  a  passage  through  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  that  separated  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Lake  Mareotis  from 
Lake  Aboukir  or  Madiek.  This  modem  Lake  Mareotis,  now  called  Birket  Jf«- 
riut,  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  ancient  one,  occupying  probably  four 
times  the  space. 

2.  Locus  Maris,  in  the  district  of  Heptanonds,  west  of  the  Nile,  and  south  of 
Arsinoi  or  Crocodilopolis.  This  lake  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been 
entirely  artificial,  and  to  have  been  dug  by  King  Msris  for  the  double  purpose 
of  preventing  the  low  country  from  being  damaged  by  the  superabundant  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile,  and  of  serving  as  a  reservoir  to  supply  water  during  the  low 
season.  Herodotus  accordingly  reports  that  during  one  half  of  the  year  the 
Nile  flowed  into  the  lake,  while  during  the  other  six  months  a  stream  flowed 
out  of  it.  Of  the  latter,  however,  there  is  no  remaining  trace ;  and  the  great 
works  contrived  by  Moeris  to  regulate  the  water  have  disappeared.  The  lake 
has  at  present  every  appearance  of  occupying  a  natural  basin,  though  certainly 
its  only  apparent  feeders  are  derived  from  the  Nile.  Wilkinson  insists  that 
Herodotus's  account  of  the  water  returning  from  the  lake  to  the  Nile  is  totally 
inapplicable  to  the  Lake  Mceris,  the  level  of  its  surface  being  about  one  hundred 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  lower  than  the  bank  of  the  Nile  at  Benisouef, 
which,  making  every  allowance  for  the  rise  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the 
elevation  of  its  banks,  could  never  have  been  on  a  level,  even  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  with  the  Lake  Moeris.  It  is  the  Canal  of  Joustef  to  which,  he  says, 
the  account  of  Herodotus  is  alone  applicable,  as  being  the  work  of  human  hands, 
and  returning  its  water  to  the  river.  Near  Lake  Moeris  was  the  celebrated 
Labyrinth  The  modern  name  of  the  Lake  is  Birket  el  Korn,  or «'  the  Lake  of  the 
Horn,**  from  its  form,  which  is  broad  at  the  eastern  end,  and  curves  to  a  point 
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at  its  opposite  extremity.    It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  leogthi  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  eight  miles  to  less  than  one. 

3.  Nitraria  {fodina)  in  the  Niiriotie  Nome,  to  the  southeast  of  AUxandrea, 
now  the  basin  of  the  Nairon  LakeSf  containing  a  series  of  six  lakes,  the  banks 
and  waters  of  which  are  covered  with  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  sea-salt, 
and  carbonate  of  soda  or  natron. 

4.  Tani*  LacuSt  between  the  Tanitie  and  Pkatfuiie  mouths  of  the  Nile,  now 
the  Lake  of  Menzaleh  or  Baheire,  already  mentioned  in  our  remarks  on  the  Delta. 
6.  Palut  Sirbonis,  near  Mount  Casius,  and  communicating  with  the  Mediterra* 
nean  by  an  opening,  which  was  filled  up  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The  lake  grad- 
ually diminished  in  size  after  this,  and  has  now  almost  disappeared.  The  mod- 
em name  is  Sebaket  Bardoil.  6.  Laeug  Amari,  near  Arnnoe  or  Cleopatria.  They 
derived  their  name  from  their  bitter,  brackish  taste,  a  defect  which  was  subse- 
quently  obviated  by  the  Canal  of  Ptolemy,  which  let  in  the  water  of  the  NOe, 
and  rendered  them  perfectly  sweet.    The  modem  name  is  Scheib. 

The  only  ancient  canals  deserving  of  particular  mention,  among  the  large 
number  by  which  ^gypt,  and  especially  the  Delta,  was  intersected,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  The  Canal  of  Mceris,  now  Bahr  Jousseff  connecting  the  Lake  Moeris 
{Birket  el  Kom)  with  the  Nile,  and  of  which  we  have  already  made  mention. 
8.  The  CaTuil  of  Sesostris  or  Ptolemy,  called  also  the  Canal  of  Hero,  cut  from  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  to  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  which  it  entered  near  Arsinoi. 
It  was  commenced,  according  to  some,  by  Sesostris ;  but,  according  to  others, 
by  Necho,  or  rather  Psammiticus  II.,  who  desisted  from  the  undertaking  on  being 
warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  laboring  for  the  barbarians.  Darius  Hystaspis 
continued  it,  but  left  it  unfinished.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  completed  it,  and 
made  sluices  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  water,  while  they  permitted  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels.  They  had  also  for  their  object  the  exclusion  of  the  salt  water ; 
and  so  eflectually  was  this  done,  that  the  bitter  lakes,  which  lay  in  the  line  of 
the  canal,  were  rendered  perfectly  sweet,  and  abounded  with  Nile  fish,  and  the 
usual  water- fowl  of  iEgypt.  It  was  also  called  Trajan' a  Canal  {Fluvius  Tra- 
jani),  from  its  having  been  repaired  in  later  days  by  that  emperor. 

7.  Antiquities  of  -SJgypt. 

Unobb  this  head  we  will  briefly  notice  merely  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
objects  of  interest  in  this  remarkable  country. 

Pyramids. — The  Pyramids  of  iEgypt,  especially  the  two  largest  of  the  pyra- 
mids at  G€czeh,  arc  the  most  stupendous  masses  of  building  in  stone  that  human 
labor  has  ever  been  known  to  accomplish ;  and  we  have  records  of  their  having 
been  objects  of  wonder  and  curiosity  from  the  age  of  Herodotus,  who  was  bora 
484  B.C.,  to  the  present  time.  The  ^Egyptian  pyramids,  of  which,  large  and 
small,  and  in  different  states  of  preservation,  the  number  is  very  considerable, 
are  all  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  and  extend  in  an  irregular  line,  and 
in  groups  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Geezeh^ 
a  village  opposite  to  Cairo,  as  far  south  as  twenty-nine  degrees  north  latitude, 
a  length  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles.  The  three  principal  pyramids  are 
those  of  Gcczek.  They  stand  on  a  plateau  or  terrace  of  limestone,  which  is  a 
projection  from  the  Libyan  mountain  chain,  and  is  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  JCgyptiao  plain.  The  largest,  called  the  pyramid  of  Che- 
ops, occupies  a  base  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  square,  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  nine  inches,  being,  therefore,  forty- 
three  feet  nine  inches  higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  one  hundred  and 
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tbirty-six  feet  nine  inches  higher  than  St.  PanPs  in  London.  It  is  bailt,  like  the 
others,  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  which  form  so  many  gigantic  steps  (two  hund- 
red io  number),  to  the  top,  where  there  is  a  small  platform.  This  pyramid  has 
long  been  open,  aod  contains  a  small  chamber,  with  a  hollow  sarcophagos. 
Several  other  apartments  and  winding  passages  have  lately  been  discovered  in 
its  recesses  by  persevering  travellers,  particularly  by  Col.  Vyse,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  revealing  its  whole  internal  structure.  The  next  adjoining  pyramid 
is  that  of  Cepkren,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Cheops.  It  was  opened  by  Bel- 
zoni,  who  discovered  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Arab  investigators  several 
centuries  earlier,  but  he  still  found  in  a  sarcophagus  some  bones,  which  are 
believed  to  be  those  of  a  cow  or  ox.  The  third  pyramid  is  that  of  Mycerinos, 
the  son  of  Cheops.  The  pyramids  were  undoubtedly  sepulchral  monuments. 
According  to  Lepsius,  the  mode  of  constructing  them  was  as  follows.  When 
a  king  commenced  his  reign,  the  first  thing  done,  after  levelling  the  surface  of 
the  rock  for  the  pyramid's  base,  was  to  excavate  a  chamber  intended  for  his 
tomb,  under  ground,  with  a  passage  communicating  with  the  surface,  and  to 
erect  a  course  of  masoniy  above,  which  served  for  the  nucleus  of  the  pyramid. 
If  the  king  died  during  the  year,  the  masonry  was  inunediately  cased  over,  and 
a  small  pyramid  was  formed.  If  he  continued  to  live,  another  course  of  stone 
was  added  in  height,  and  the  length  of  the  lower  stage  increased.  During  sub- 
sequent years  the  same  process  was  repeated,  and  the  pyramid  thus  continued 
to  be  increased  every  year  until  the  death  of  the  king  in  whose  reign  it  was 
erected,  fresh  courses  being  added,  each  year  of  his  life.  When  the  king  died, 
the  work  of  enlargement  ceased,  and  a  casing  was  put  on  the  whole  structure. 

Sphinx. — The  .^Egyptian  sphinxes  are  lions,  but  without  wings,  in  which  latter 
respect  they  differ  from  those  of  Greece.  They  are  represented  in  the  sanoe 
recumbent  posture  as  the  Grecian  ones,  lying,  namely,  upon  the  front  part  of 
the  body,  with  the  paws  stretched  forward.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  either 
human,  and  mostly  female,  or  they  have  the  head  of  a  ram.  In  some  cases  the 
head  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  cap,  which  also  covers  part  of  the  neck.  These 
sphinxes  were  generally  placed  at  the  entrance  of  temples,  where  they  often 
formed  a  long  avenue  leading  to  the  sacred  edifice.  The  largest  of  the  existing 
sphinxes  is  that  of  Geezeh,  which  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  is  of  the  enor- 
mous dimensions  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  in  length,  and  sixty-two 
feet  in  height  in  front.  It  was  formerly  covered  to  the  neck  with  sand,  which 
was  cleared  away  by  Signer  Caviglia.  The  greater  part,  however,  is  now  cov- 
ered up  again,  leaving  little  more  than  the  head  and  shoulders  visible. 

Vocal  Memnon. — There  are  many  colossal  statues  in  iEgypt  which  have  been 
called  Memnoniarij  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the  vocal  statue  described  by 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  At  sunrise  a  sound  was  said  to  proceed  from  this  statue 
which  Pausanias  compares  to  the  snapping  of  a  harp  or  lute  string.  Strabo 
states  that  he  heard  the  sound  himself  in  company  with  .£lius  Gallus ;  and 
Tacitus  relates  that  Germanicus  also  heard  it.  This  statue  is  identified,  by 
the  descriptions  of  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  with  the  northernmost  of  the  two  co- 
lossal statues  in  the  Theban  plain,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  height, 
according  to  modem  travellers,  is  about  fifty  feet ;  and  its  legs  contain  numer- 
ous inscriptions  in  Latin  and  Greek,  commemorating  the  names  of  those  who 
had  heard  the  sound.  Most  of  these  inscriptions  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
early  Roman  emperors.  This  statue  is  now  ascertained  to  be  that  of  Ametnh 
phis  II.,  the  son  of  Thutmosis,  and  who  is  said  to  have  driven  the  shepherds  out 
of  iEgypt.  There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  notwithstanding  the  inscriptions 
upon  it,  in  identifying  this  statue  with  the  obe  described  by  Strabo  and  Pausa- 
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nias.  These  writers  say  that  the  upper  part  had  in  their  time  fallen  down ; 
according  to  one  account,  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake ;  while  another  as- 
cribed it  to  Cambyses,  who,  it  is  said,  suspecting  some  imposture,  caused  the 
statue  to  be  broken  off  in  the  middle.  At  the  present  day,  however,  the  upper 
part  exists  in  its  proper  position,  though  not  in  a  single  piece.  Heeren  conjec- 
tures that  the  broken  statue  might  have  been  repaired  after  the  time  of  Strabo. 
The  sound  produced  by  the  statue  is  now  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
stone  in  the  lap  of  the  statue,  which  was  struck  by  a  person  concealed  in  a  re» 
cess  behind  it,  and  which  emitted,  as  it  still  does,  when  struck,  a  metallic  sound. 
The  head  of  the  colossal  Meronon  in  the  British  Museum  has  no  claim  to  be 
considered  the  vocal  statue. 

Among  other  remains  of  ^Egyptian  greatness  we  may  name,  1.  The  Memno- 
nium  at  Thebes,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  a  splendid  structure  originally, 
and  probably  the  same  with  the  tomb  of  Osymandias,  described  by  Diodorus 
Siculus.  The  more  correct  name  of  the  edifice,  however,  would  be  Reme»eum, 
since  it  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  the  palacs-temple  of  Remeses  II.,  one 
of  whose  titles,  Miamun,  was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into  Memnon.  2.  The 
great  temple  at  Medcenet  Haboo,  or  the  palace-temple  of  Remeses  III.  3.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings,  to  the  west  of  this  latter  place,  cut  in  the  calcareous  rock, 
at  different  levels.  They  are  all  of  extraordinary  splendor,  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  being  that  of  Remeses  Miamun,  which  is  adorned  with  sculptures 
of  the  highest  interest. 

Places  in  ^Egypt. 

DELTA. 
1.  Alexandria^  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  during  his  visit  to 
iEgypt,  B.C.  332,  gave  orders  to  erect  this  city  between  the  sea  and  the  Ma- 
reotic  Lake.  Tlie  architect  was  Dinocrates,  a  Macedonian.  A  large  part,  but 
not  the  whole  of  it,  was  contained  within  the  present  walls,  which  are  chiefly 
the  work  of  the  Arabs.  One  main  long  street,  about  three  miles  in  length,  ran 
through  the  city,  from  the  eastern  extremity  to  the  necropolis  or  cemetery  of 
Alexandrea,  at  the  western ;  and  this  was  intersected  by  another  main  street, 
running  nearly  north,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  in  a  direction  from  the  Mare- 
otic  Lake.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  give  the  ciiy  the  benefit  of 
ventilation  from  the  north  winds.  The  main  land  and  the  island  of  Pharos  wore 
connected  by  a  dike,  called  the  Heptastadium,  in  which,  at  each  end,  there  was  a 
passage  for  vessels  from  one  port  to  the  other.  Over  these  passages  there  were 
also  bridges.  On  the  rocks  now  occupied  by  the  present  Pharos,  a  magnificent 
light-house  was  constructed  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  B.C.  283.  The  port  bounded  by  the  two  promontories,  the  Pharos 
and  Lochias,  by  the  northeast  part  of  the  city  and  the  Heptastadium,  was  called 
the  Great  Port.  The  other  port  was  called  Eunoslus,  or  "  safe  return."  The 
city  was  divided  into  several  quarters :  the  court  end,  otherwise  called  Bruchiont 
contained  the  famous  library,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  and,  connected  with  it,  the  Museum j  a  college  or  retreat  for  learned  men, 
where  they  were  retained  at  the  public  expense.  A  place  called  Soma,  "  the 
body,"  in  the  quarter  of  the  palaces,  contained  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
From  B.C.  323  to  B.C.  30,  Alexandrea  was  the  residence  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
/Egypt,  the  Ptolemies,  distinguished  for  commerce,  and  the  resort  of  many  for- 
eign nations,  especially  Jews ;  and  also  the  centre  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  that  day.    In  the  Alexandrine  war,  with  Julias  Cssar,  B.C.  48,  the  city  ens- 
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Uined  much  danuge,  and  a  lai^  part  of  the  library  was  Ironied ;  bat  this  latter 
loss  was  afterward,  to  some  degree,  remedied  by  the  addition  of  the  library  of 
Pergamas,  which  Antony  presented  to  Cleopatra.  Alezandrea  fell  iDto  ttie 
hands  of  the  Romans  B.C.  30,  and  continued  a  flourishing  commeicial  city  under 
the  Roman  empenns,  and  afterward  under  the  eastern  empire.  In  A.D.  640  it 
was  taken  by  the  Arabs  under  Omar,  on  which  occasion  the  splendid  library  is 
said,  though  erroneously,  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  conquerors.  On  the 
founding  of  New  Cairot  in  A.D.  969,  Alexandrea  gradually  sank  to  the  condition 
of  a  second-rate  city ;  and  the  discorery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1497, 
tended  still  fiuther  to  diminish  its  oooraierce ;  trat  it  is  again  becoming  an  im- 
portant position,  in  consequence  of  its  lying  on  the  over-land  route  to  India. 

S.  Candim*  or  Candpua,  about  twelre  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Alexandrea, 
and  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Ottimm  CMUfpicum,  to  which  it  gave 
name.  It  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  a  place  of  considerable  commerce  prior 
to  the  founding  of  Alezandrea.  It  was  also  the  capital  of  the  Menelaltic  Nome. 
According  to  the  Greek  fable,  with  which  the  appellation  of  the  nome  is  conoecu 
ed,  this  city  took  its  name  from  Canopus,  the  pilot  of  Menelaus,  who  was  said 
to  hare  been  buried  here.  Canopus  was  lamed  for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Se- 
rapis,  and  the  festivals  celebrated  at  this  temple  made  the  morals  of  the  people 
extremely  dissolute.  Some  traces  of  the  ancient  city  exist  a  short  distance  to 
the  west  of  Aboukir.  3.  Bermdpdlis  Parvo,  southeast  of  Alezandrea.  It  is  now 
Damanhaur.  4.  AndropSliSf  to  the  southeast,  tbe  capital  of  the  Andropolitic 
Nome,  and  subsequently  the  head  quarters  of  a  Roman  legion.  It  is  now  Cka- 
bur.  5.  Butos  or  Buto,  on  tbe  southern  shore  of  tbe  Lake  Buto*,  now  Lake 
Bourlosy  the  outlet  from  which  formed  the  0$tium  Sebennyticum.  It  was  filmed 
for  its  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  |nd  Latona,  tbat  is«  of  i£g3rpt!an  deities  sup- 
posed to  coincide  with  these.  The  temple  of  Latona  had  a  celebrated  oracle 
connected  with  it.  Buto*  answers  probably  to  Kom  Kdsir,  6.  Naueraiis,  to  tbe 
southwest,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Saltic  Nome. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Milesian  colony,  but  was  probably  of 
much  earlier  date.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  place  in  iEgypt  where  the 
Greeks  were  allowed  to  settle  and  carry  on  traffic.  Naucratis  was  the  native 
city  of  Atheneus  and  Julius  Pollux.  Its  remains  are  to  be  sought  near  the 
modem  Salkadschar. 

7.  Saist  to  the  southeast,  and  the  capital  of  the  Saitic  Nome.  It  lay  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sebennytic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  the  Delta,  partly  on  account  of  the  annual  festival  celebrated 
here  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Neith,  regarded  as  identical  with  Minerva,  and 
which  drew  a  large  concourse  of  visitors  to  tbe  place ;  and  partly  because  the 
SaTtic,  or  twenty-sizth  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs,  acknowledged  it  as  their  native 
city,  and  were  interred  here.  When,  however,  the  Persian  power  was  estab- 
lished in  ^gypt,  and  Memphis  again  became  the  capital,  Sais  declined  in  im- 
portance. The  site,  now  called  Sa,  is  marked  merely  by  ruins.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance south  of  this  place  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Osiris,  where  that  deity 
was  said  to  have  been  interred ;  an  honor  claimed  by  many  other  ^Egyptian 
sites.  8.  Buairit^  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Phatnetic  branch,  and  the  capital 
of  the  Busiritic  Nome.  Here  was  a  very  sacred  temple  of  Isis,  to  which  pil- 
grimages were  made,  and  where  a  solemn  annual  festival  was  celebrated.  The 
aite  of  this  city  is  now  called  Aboussir.  9.  SebewH^iutt  to  the  east  of  Sais,  and 
giving  name  to  the  Sebemijrtic  branch  of  tbe  Nile.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Se- 
bennytic Nome,  and  its  site  is  occupied  by  the  modem  Semmemtd.  10.  Tkmmit, 
to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  the  capital  of  the  Thmuitie  Nome.    The  goat 
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was  worshipped  here  with  peculiar  honors,  and  the  name  of  the  city,  according 
to  St.  Jerome,  signified  "a  goat"  In  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcellinas, 
Thmuis  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  iEgypt.  The  modem  name  of  the  site 
is  Tel  et'Mau  11.  Mendes,  to  the  northeast  of  Sehennytus,  and  giving  name 
to  the  Mendesian  branch  of  the  Nile,  on  which  it  lay.  Here  also  the  goat  was 
held  in  great  religious  reverence,  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  name  of  the 
city  meant  <'  a  goat,''  what  St.  Jerome  asserts  of  Thmuis.  The  site  is  now 
called  Ac/unoun.  12.  Tanis,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  the  capital  of  the 
Tanitic  Nome,  and  on  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  an  important  city 
at  an  early  period,  and  the  residence  of  one  of  Manetho*s  dynasties  of  Pharaohs. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  and  is  stated  by  the  Psalmist  to  be 
the  spot  where  Moses  performed  those  miracles  that  ended  in  the  liberation  of 
the  Israelites.  The  site  is  now  called  San,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  height 
and  extent  of  its  mounds  of  ruins. 

13.  Bubastust  to  the  southwest,  the  capital  of  the  Bubastite  Nome,  with  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  Bubastit  {Pasht),  or  Diana.  The  festival  of  the  goddess  was 
remarkable,  not  only  for  its  splendor,  but  also  for  the  large  numbers  that  attend- 
ed ;  as  many  as  seventy  thousand  persons,  exclusive  of  children,  being  drawn 
hither  on  this  occasion.  The  Scripture  name  of  this  place  is  PAi  Beseth.  Here 
also  the  sacred  cats  were  interred.  The  modem  name  is  Tel-Basta.  14.  Ath- 
rihtM^  to  the  southwest,  the  capital  of  the  Athribitic  Nome.  It  is  now  Atryh  or 
Trieb,  with  some  striking  remains.  16.  Ceruudrum  or  CtrcoMora,  at  the  apex  of 
the  Delta,  where  the  Nile  branches  off.  It  is  now  El  Arkas.  16.  Babphn,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  where  the 
great  canal  commenced  that  led  off  to  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  and  not  far  from  the 
pyramids  and  Memphis.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  but  to  have  come  into  being  under 
the  Persians,  who  settled  here  a  number  of  refractory  Babylonians  from  Upper 
Asia.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  important  as  a  military  post,  since  here 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  begins  to  contract  as  you  advance  into  Upper  iEgypt.  A 
castle  accordingly  was  erected  in  this  quarter,  and  a  Roman  legion  was  station- 
ed here.  At  a  later  day,  this  place  took  the  name  of  Fostatt  from  the  <'  leather 
tent"  {foatat)  which  Amra,  the  general  of  Omar,  pitched  here  for  himself  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  the  Roman  fortress.  Fostat  continued  to  be  the  royal  residence, 
as  well  as  the  capital  of  iflgypt,  until  Goher  el  Kaed,  having  been  sent  by  Moez 
to  conquer  iCgypt,  founded  a  new  city  called  Musr  cl  Kaherah  (Cairo),  which 
four  years  after  (in  A.D.  974)  became  the  capital  of  the  countiy,  and  Fostat  re- 
ceived the  new  appellation  of  Musr  el  Ateekehy  or  **  Old  Musr,"  corrupted  by 
Europeans  into  Old  Cairo. 

17.  Helidpolts,  a  short  distance  to  the  northeast  of  Babylon,  and  more  cele- 
brated in  a  religious  than  a  political  point  of  view.  As  its  name  indicates,  it 
was  the  sacred  city  of  Osiris,  or  the  Sun,  and  contained  one  of  the  three  chief 
lacerdotal  colleges  of  iEgypt,  the  stations  of  the  other  two  being  respectively  at 
Memphis  and  Thebes.  Herodotus  is  the  earliest  one  of  the  Greek  writers  that 
makes  mention  of  this  city,  and  he  speaks  of  the  priests  of  Heliopolis  as  being 
the  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  country.  Other  authorities  alao 
describe  them  as  famed  for  their  wisdom.  According  to  Bcrosus,  this  was  the 
city  where  Moses  was  educated.  It  was  also  a  place  of  resort  for  all  the  Greeks 
who  visited  .^Egypt  for  instraction,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Herodotus, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Eudoxus.  The  city  was  built,  according  to  Strabo,  on  a 
large  mound  or  raised  site,  before  which  were  lakes  that  received  the  water  of 
the  neighboring  canals.    It  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  the  San,  or 
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Osiris,  and  in  this  temple  the  sacred  ox  Mnevis  was  fed  and  adored,  as  Apis 
at  Memphis.  Heliopolis  suffered  seTerely  hy  the  ioYasioo  of  Cambyses.  Many 
of  its  obelisks,  and  probably  other  monuments,  were  afterward  taken  away  to 
Alexaodrea  and  Ilome,  and  when  Strabo  saw  the  place  it  had  the  character  of 
a  deserted  city.  Its  college  of  priests  no  longer  existed,  and  those  only  who 
bad  charge  of  the  temple,  and  who  explained  the  sacred  rites  to  strangers,  re- 
mained there.  The  ancient  .Egyptian  name  of  this  city  was,  in  hieroglyphics, 
Re-Ei  or  Ei-Re, « the  House*'  or  "Abode  of  the  Sun,"  corresponding  to  the  title 
Beth' Shemesh,  of  the  same  import,  which  was  applied  to  it  by  the  Jews,  while 
in  Scripture  and  in  Coptic  it  is  called  On.  The  remains  of  Heliopolis  are  near 
the  modem  Matarek,  and  consist  of  several  mounds.  A  solitary  obelisk  alone 
remains  erect,  bearing  on  it  the  name  of  Osirtasen  I.,  who  laid  the  fonndations 
of  the  temple  here.    This  monarch  ascended  the  throne  about  1740  B.C. 

18.  Arsindiit  at  the  head  of  the  Sintis  Heroopolites,  or  Gulf  of  Sutz,  and  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  the  modem  town  of  Suez  stands.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
constructed  the  harbor,  and  called  the  place  after  his  queen  Arsinoe.  It  was 
connected  with  the  Nile  by  means  of  the  Canal  of  Ptolemy,  and  for  a  long  period 
was  the  veiy  life  of  the  navigation  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  farming  the  connecting 
link  between  the  traffic  of  i£gypt  and  that  of  the  east.  Subsequently,  however, 
the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  gulf  induced  the  Ptolemies  to 
construct  harbors  lower  down,  and  Arsinoe  from  this  time  declined.  Its  re- 
mains are  at  Adsckerud. 

19.  Cleopatrit,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  preceding.  It  was  of  later 
origin  thon  Arsinoe,  but  so  near  to  it  that  both  are  commonly  regarded  as  form- 
ing one  place.  20.  Heroopolis,  to  the  northeast  of  Heliopolis,  and  northwest  of 
Arsino  j,  and  situate  on  the  Canal  of  Ptolemy,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  Lactu 
Amari.  tSome  make  it  the  same  with  the  AvarU  of  Manetho ;  more  probably, 
however,  it  was  a  place  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  founded  by  the  Greeks 
for  commercial  purposes.  It  remained  a  place  of  importance  as  long  as  the 
Canal  of  Ptolemy  formed  one  of  the  channels  of  communication  in  this  quarter. 
It  sunk,  however,  when  the  canal  was  neglected,  and  its  remains  are  supposed 
to  be  burled  beneath  the  sand.    Strabo  and  Pliny  err  in  placing  it  on  the  gulf. 

21.  PeUsium,  to  the  northeast,  at  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  which  it 
gave  name.  It  was  surrounded  by  marshes,  and  was  regarded  as  the  key  of 
uEgypt  in  this  quarter.  Its  Scripture  name  is  6'zn,  and  its  old  JBgyptian  one  is 
thought  to  have  been  similar  to  the  Peremoun  or  Pheromi  of  the  Copts.  The 
Greek  name  Pclusium  is  derived  from  nT^Xo^,  "  mire,"  in  allusion  to  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  the  place.  The  Hebrew  name  has  the  same  meaning,  as  has 
also  the  modern  appellation  Tineh  given  to  the  site.  This  city  fell  in  import- 
ance after  the  Persians  had  diverted  the  arm  of  the  Nile  on  which  it  stood,  and 
had  taken  it  and  destroyed  its  fortifications.  22.  Rhinocorura  or  Rhinocolura,  to 
the  cast,  on  the  immediate  confines  of  Syria,  and  sometimes,  though  erroneous- 
ly, regarded  as  belonging  to  that  country.  The  modem  El  Arceth  occupies  its 
site.  It  derived  its  name,  according  to  Strabo,  from  the  circumstance  of  mal- 
efactors having  been  sent  thither  by  one  of  the  ^Ethiopian  invaders  of  .£gypt, 
as  to  a  place  of  exile,  after  having  been  first  deprived  of  their  noses  (/Sit*,  the 
nosct  and  koXoCo,  to  mutilate).  The  story  is  evidently  untrue,  and  the  name  is 
probably  of  ^Egyptian,  not  of  Grecian  origin.  This  city  was  an  important  com- 
mercial place,  and  a  great  mart  for  the  Arabian  trade.  Quails  were  very 
abundant  in  its  vicinity.  The  Wady  el  Areesh  is  the  ancient  Torrent  JEgypti,  oi 
River  of  iEgypt.  23.  Tamiatkisi  some  distance  to  the  northwest  of  Pdusium, 
and  on  the  Phatnetic  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  its  mouth.    It  is  now  Damieita. 
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1.  Memphis,  a  celebrated  city  on  the  left  side  of  the  Nile,  and  about  sixteen 
miles  south  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Menes,  the  first  king  of  iEgypt,  who  changed,  by  means  of  a  large  embankment, 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  until  then  had  run  nearer  the  Libyan  mountains, 
and  built  Memphis  within  the  ancieni  bed  of  the  stream.  According  to  Herod- 
otus, the  rlTcr  was  turned  off  one  hundred  stadia  above  Memphis,  and  the 
dike  constructed  to  prevent  its  returning  to  its  original  channel  was  kept  up 
with  great  care  by  the  successors  of  Menes  even  to  the  time  of  the  Persians. 
Menes  also  erected  here  a  magnificent  temple  to  Phiha  or  Vulcan.  The  city 
contained  likewise  other  splendid  temples,  and  was,  moreover,  the  residence 
of  one  of  the  three  sacerdotal  colleges  of  the  land,  the  other  two  being  respect- 
ively at  Heliopolis  and  Thebes.  The  sacred  Apis  was  also  fed  and  worshipped 
here,  his  temple  being  close  to  that  of  Phtha.  Memphis  appears  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  Lower  iEgypt,  as  Thebes  was  of  Upper  iEgypt,  in  those  early 
times  when  the  land  was  ruled  by  contemporaneous  dynasties ;  and  afterward, 
when  all  i£gypt  became  united  under  the  sway  of  one  ruler,  this  city  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  country  in  preference  to  Thebes.  It  continued  to  be  the  capi- 
tal under  the  Persian  sway  also,  but  declined  after  Alexandrea  becaine  the  seat 
of  government,  although  Strabo  subsequently,  in  Roman  times,  describes  it  as 
still  large  and  populous,  next  to  Alexandrea  in  size,  and,  like  that  city,  filled 
with  foreign  residents.  The  palaces,  however,  he  speaks  of  as  being  ruined 
and  deserted.  The  wealth,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Memphis,  passed  at  a 
later  day  to  the  new  Arab  capital  of  Fottai^  and  the  ancient  city  in  a  few  years 
ceased  to  exist.  Its  site,  which  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain,  in  consequence 
of  the  old  material  being  taken  to  build  modem  edifices,  is  now  indicated  by  a 
large  colossus  of  Remeses  II.,  a  few  fragments  of  granite,  and  some  substruc- 
tions. Memphis  is  called  in  Scripture  Moph  or  Nopk.  In  Coptic  it  is  styled 
Mejif  Momff  and  Menf.    A  little  to  the  north  of  Memphis  the  pyramids  began. 

2.  Acanthus^  to  the  south,  and  the  southernmost  city  of  the  Memphitic  Nome. 
It  is  now  Dathur.  3.  Arsinoe  or  CrocodilopdlUf  on  the  west  of  the  Nile,  and  south- 
west of  Memphis.  It  was  called  Arsinoe  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  The  earlier  appellation  was  expressed  in  Greek  by  Crocodilopo- 
lis,  the  crocodile  being  here  an  object  of  religious  worship,  and  a  tamed  repre- 
sentative of  this  fearful  class  of  creatures  was  carefuUy  nurtured  and  attended 
to.  in  an  adjacent  pond  or  tank.  Strabo  gives  an  account,  as  an  eye-witness, 
of  this  curious  custom.  The  bodies  of  the  sacred  crocodiles  were  deposited 
after  death  in  the  cells  of  the  Labyrinth,  which  stood  near  this  city.  Arsinoe 
is  now  a  pile  of  ruins,  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of  Medinct  el  Faioum.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  city  was  the  celebrated  Lake  Maris,  already  described.  4. 
Aphroditopolis,  or  '*  City  of  Venus,"  to  the  east,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  where,  according  to  Strabo,  a  white  heifer  was  worshipped.  The  ruins  of 
the  place  are  at  Atfyk. 

6.  Ancvrtm  Polis  {*AyKvpup  iroXic)^  or  **  Ciiy  of  Anchors,"  to  the  south,  and 
so  named  because  the  inhabitants  wrought  anchors  from  the  stone  hewn  out 
of  the  neighboring  quarries.  6.  Heraeleopdlis  Magna,  or  "  Great  ^City  of  Her- 
cules," southeast  of  Arsinoe,  in  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Heracleotic  Nome,  which  was  entirely  comprised  in  this  island. 
The  ichneumon  was  worshipped  here,  on  account  of  its  utility  in  destroying 
asps  and  the  eggs  of  crocodiles.  There  were  bitter  feuds,  therefore,  between 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place  and  those  of  Crocodihpolis.    This  city  was  termed 
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Magna  for  distinction'  sake  from  HeraeUopoLu  Parva,  in  the  Delta,  southwest 
uf  Pelusium.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modern  village  of  Ahnas.  7.  Ozyryn- 
ckuSf  to  the  southwest,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the  capital  of  the  Ox- 
yr3mchite  Nome.  It  received  its  name  from  the  cirenmstanoe  of  a  fish  with  a 
sharp  snout  (6^,  fivyxofh  ^  species  of  sturgeon,  being  worshipped  here.  Its 
site  is  marked  by  the  modem  BehnsMe.  8.  CynHpSliM,  to  the  east,  on  an  island 
in  the  Nile.  Here  the  dog  was  worshipped  as  the  symbol  of  Anubis ;  whence 
the  Greek  name  of  the  place,  KvtOv  irdXcf ,  or  Kw6iroA<f .  D*AnviUe  places  its 
site  at  SanuUlut. 

9.  AlahoMiron  or  Alahaair&poiit,  to  the  northeast,  in  the  Arabian  mountain  chain, 
and  famed  for  its  artists,  who,  fh>m  the  alabaster  dug  in  Mons  AUbastrmus, 
carved  all  kinds  of  vases  and  ornaments.  10.  8peo»  Artenudost  or  **Cave  of 
Diana,*'  a  large  grotto  to  the  south  of  Cynopolit,  sacred  to  the  goddess  Paaht, 
the  ^Egyptian  Diana.  It  is  wholly  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  was  begun  by 
Thothmet  II.,  who  adorned  it  with  sculptures.  Other  sculptures  were  added  by 
Oftret,  father  of  Remetes  III. ;  but  the  excavation  was  never  completed.  About 
one  mile  to  the  northwest  of  this  spot  are  the  more  celebrated  grottoes  or  cata- 
combs of  Beni  Hattan.  1 1 .  HermSpSliM  Magna,  southeast  of  OzyryncJUw,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  so  called  for  distinction*  sake  from  HermopoUt  Par^a, 
near  Alexandrea.  It  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  derived  its  name  from 
the  worship  of  Thoth,  the  ^g3rptian  Hermes  or  Mercuiy.  Its  ruins  are  at  Ack- 
ftmnevn.  To  the  south  of  this  place  was  a  fortified  post  called  Hermopoitiana 
Phylaee,  marking  the  southern  limit  of  Heptanomis.  18.  Antinoopolis,  to  the 
east,  opposite  to  Herroopolis,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  earlier 
name  was  Beta,  from  an  iEgyptian  deity  who  had  an  oracle  here.  The  name, 
however,  was  subsequently  changed  to  Antino&polis,  «<the  City  of  Antinous," 
from  the  circumstance  of  Antinous,  the  favorite  of  Hadrian,  having  drowned 
himself  here.  It  was  greatly  embellished  by  that  emperor,  and  became  a  mag- 
nificent place.    The  ruins  are  at  Shekh  Abadeh. 

THEBAIS  OR  UPPER  EGYPT. 

1.  Lyeipdligt  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  capital  of  the  Lycopolitic  Nome.  Its 
Greek  name  means  "  the  City  of  Wolves,**  from  the  ciroumstance  of  the  wolf 
being  worshipped  here,  on  account  of  an  invading  army  of  JStbiopians  having 
been  put  to  flight  here  by  a  large  pack  of  these  animals.  The  site  is  now  called 
Syouih.  There  are  some  remarkable  rock-tombs  in  the  vicinity.  2.  AntaopdHt, 
or  "  City  of  Anteus,**  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  bank.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Antaeus,  whom  Osiris  made  governor  of  his  Libyan  and  iEthiopian  pos- 
sessions, and  whom  Hercules  destroyed.  Antttus  had  a  temple  here.  The 
modem  village  Quaou  or  Kau  stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  place.  3.  Apkro^- 
tnpdUf  or  "  City  of  Venus,**  to  the  southwest,  now  TaclUa,  4.  PdmspdliSf  or 
"City  of  Pan,**  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  bank,  and  capital  of  the  Psoo- 
politic  Nome.  Its  ^Egyptian  name  was  ChemmU.  The  ruins  are  at  Akken^n. 
*f  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  principally  occupied  by  linen-weavers  and  stone- 

cutters.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Perseus  here,  and  says  that  the 
Chemmites  claimed  him  as  a  native  of  their  city.  6.  PtoUmaiM  Henmiy  to  the 
south,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  It  appears  from  its  name  {UroXt^c 
if  'Epfttiov)  to  have  been  originally  an  Egyptian  city,  consecrated  to  Thoth  or 
Hermes,  but  rebuilt  or  re-established  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  rose  in  im- 
portance when  Abydus,  its  neighbor,  declined,  and  eventually  rivalled  Memphis 
in  size.  It  received  a  severe  blow,  however,  to  its  prosperity,  by  its  ivsistaooe 
to  the  Emperor  Probus.    Its  ruins  are  near  the  village  of  MensUk. 
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G.  Alydust  to  the  southeast,  on  the  saoie  side  of  the  stream.  Strabo  de- 
scribes it  as  ODce  next  to  Thebes  in  size,  thoagh  reduced  io  his  days  to  a  small 
place.  The  same  writer  mentions  the  palace  of  Memnon  in  this  city,  built  on 
the  plan  of  the  Labyrinth,  though  less  intricate.  This  structure  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  commenced  by  Osirei,  and  completed  by  his  son  Remeses 
11.  Osiris  had  here  a  splendid  temple,  and  Plutarch  makes  this  city  to  have 
been  the  true  burial-place  of  that  deity,  an  honor  to  which  so  many  cities  of 
.Sgypt  aspired.  He  also  informs  us  that  the  more  distinguished  ^Egyptians 
frequently  selected  Abydus  for  a  place  of  sepulture.  The  god  Besa  had  an  ora- 
cle at  this  place,  as  at  Antinoopolis.  Abydus  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  as  its  name 
El  Matfoon,  "  the  Buried,"  plainly  implies.  One  of  the  walls  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Osiris  in  this  place  bad  a  list  of  the  ^Egyptian  kings  sculptured  on  it. 
This  important  record,  commonly  called  the  "Tablet  of  Abydus,"  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  contains  a  series  of  kings'  names,  the  predecessors  of 
Remeses  II.,  but  unfortunately  the  commencement  has  been  broken  away,  so 
that  the  order  of  succession  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs  is  still  a  desideratum. 

7.  7^  (8/r),  a  small  but  very  ancient  city,  to  the  east  of  and  near  Abydus. 
The  inhabitants  are  called  by  Stephanas  Thinita  {Qtvlrat),  a  name  derived  from 
the  genitiTO  etv^.  This  place  gave  its  appeUation  to  the  Thinitic  Nome.  8. 
Diotpdlia  ParvUf  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
stream.  It  was  called  Porta,  for  distinction'  sake  from  Dtospolis  Magna,  or 
Thebes.  The  site  is  marked  by  the  modern  yiUage  of  Hou.  9.  Ten^a  (rd 
Ttfyrvpa),  and  also  T«niiym,  to  the  east,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Teotyritic  Nome.  This  city  contained  temples  of  Isis,  Typhon, 
and  Athor  or  Venus,  the  last-mentioned  deity  being  particularly  wonAiipped 
here,  and  the  name  Tentyra  being  probably  taken  from  the  ^Egyptian  Tei-tirAihar, 
'*  the  Abode  of  Athor."  .  The  people  of  this  city  were  at  bitter  enmity  with 
those  of  OmboM,  higher  up  the.  Nile,  the  Tentyrites  hunting  and  killing  the  croco- 
dile, and  the  Omhitu  worshipping  it ;  and  a  horrible  instance  of  religious  fury, 
which  occurred  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  feeling,  forms  the  subject  of  the 
fifteenth  satire  of  Juvenal.  About  half  a  league  from  the  ruins  of  Tentyra  stands 
the  modem  village  of  Denderah.  From  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Tentyra  was  ob- 
tained the  famous  zodiac,  about  the  antiquity  of  which  such  extravagant  notions 
were  at  first  formed,  but  which  has  now  been  proved  to  be  not  much  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  old,  since  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Nero  appears,  among 
others,  on  the  portico  of  the  structure. 

10.  Coptoa,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  side  of  the  stream,  and  the  capital 
of  the  Coptite  Nome.  Its  earlier  name  appears  to  have  been  Chemmit.  It  be- 
came a  i^ace  of  great  commercial  importance  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  a  de- 
pdt  for  Indian  and  Arabian  wares,  brought  by  caravans  from  Berenice  and  Myot 
Harmot,  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  and  then  sent  from  Coptos  down  the  Nile  to 
Alexandrea.  It  was,  in  fact,  well  situated  for  this  communication  with  the 
countries  of  the  more  remote  east,  since  the  Arabian  mountain  chain,  which 
elsewhere  forms  a  complete  barrier  along  the  coast,  has  here  an  opening,  that, 
after  various  vrindings,  conducts  to  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus.  Along 
this  route  the  caravans  proceeded.  The  road  from  Coptos  to  Berenice  was 
the  work  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles 
in  length.  There  were  watering  stations,  called  Hydria  ('Tdpefa),  along  its 
whole  extent.    The  ruins  of  Coptos  are  now  called  Keft. 

11.  Theba,  to  the  south,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  a  celebrated  city,  and  the 
capital  of  Upper  .£gypt,  or  the  ThebalB.  The  name  Theba  is  supposed  to  be 
corrupted  from  the  Egyptian  Tope,  which  in.the  Memphitic  dialect  of  the  Coptic 
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is  pronounced  Tkeha.  In  hieroglyphics  it  is  written  Ap^  Ape,  or,  with  the  femi- 
nine article,  Tape,  meaning  "  head/'  Thebes  being  the  bead  or  capital  of  the 
coantry.  In  Scripture  it  is  called  No  Ammon.  The  Greeks  styled  it  also  Dmw- 
polU  Magna,  the  first  part  of  which  answers  to  the  ^Egyptian  Amuiiei,  *'the 
abode  of  Amun,"  or  the  Egyptian  Jupiter.  The  period  of  its  foundation  is  un- 
known. It  must,  however,  from  its  very  situation,  have  been  at  a  very  eariy 
period  the  middle  point  for  the  caravan  trade  to  the  south,  and  through  it  pass- 
ed very  probably  idl  the  productions  and  wares  of  Asia.  Its  most  flourishing 
period  appears  to  have  been  under  the  successive  dynasties  of  the  Diospolitan 
kings,  from  B.C.  1678  to  B.C.  820,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  all  ^gypt,  and 
the  residence  of  the  kings,  whose  tombs  are  still  extant  in  the  rocks  od  the 
western  side  of  the  city,  and  extend  even  to  the  borders  of  the  desert.  Homer 
speaks  of  the  splendor,  greatness,  and  wealth  of  Thebes,  and  calls  it  "  the  city 
with  an  hundred  gates,"  each  of  which  sent  out  two  hundred  men  with  horses 
and  chariots.  Thebes,  however,  never  had  any  walls,  and  therefore  Homer 
was  either  misled  by  the  Phcenician  traders  from  whom  he  in  all  probability  re- 
ceived his  account,  or  else  the  gates  referred  to  are  those  of  the  propylaea  of 
the  temples.  Thebes  stood  partly  on  the  east,  and  partly  on  the  west  of  the 
Nile.  The  western  division  had  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Pathyris,  or,  as 
Ptolemy  writes  it,  Tathyrig,  being  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Athor.  Here 
stood  in  particular  the  celebrated  Memnonium,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  and  on  this  side,  moreover,  was  the  extensive  Necropolis.  The 
principal  part  of  the  city,  however,  lay  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream. 
Thebes  sank  in  importance  when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Memphis,  but  still  contained  one  of  the  three  chief  sacerdotal  coUeges  of  .£gypt, 
and  could  boast  of  a  numerous  popolation,  until  it  felt  the  fuiy  of  Cambyses 
during  the  Persian  invasion,  when  its  private  dwellings  were  for  the  most  part 
destroyed,  and  its  great  architectural  works  more  or  less  injured.  AAer  this 
its  decline  became  more  rapid.  During  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the 
capital  was  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  country,  Thebes  appears  to  bave 
been  neglected  by  the  monarchs  of  the  land.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  La- 
thyrus,  about  B.C.  86,  it  revolted,  and  after  a  siege  of  three  years  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  Greeks.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  place  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  villages,  and  what  remained  of  the  ancient  city  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  temples.  Under  the  Roman  dominion,  something  appears  to 
have  hecn  done  to  restore  or  preserve  the  venerable  city ;  bat  new  calamities 
broke  in  upon  it  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Upper  JEgjpt,  and  the 
Christians,  in  their  religious  zeal,  destroyed  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  works 
of  the  ancient  idolaters.  At  present  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  occupied  by 
four  principal  villages,  Luxor  and  Camae  on  the  eastern,  and  Goumou  and  Mt- 
deenet-Haboo  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  The  ruins  are  numerous  and 
splendid,  but  the  most  imposing  of  all  are  those  of  the  great  temple  at  Comae. 
12.  HermonthiSf  a  short  distance  to  the  southwest,  on  the  left  bank,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Hermonthitic  Nome.  It  contained  temples  of  Osiris  and  Horns. 
Strabo  says  that  Apollo  and  Jupiter  were  also  worshipped  here,  meaning,  prob- 
ably, the  .^Egyptian  Mandoo  and  Amun.  The  sacred  bull  Basis  was  also  wor- 
shipped at  this  place.  The  remains  of  Hermonthis  are  at  Erment.  13.  Latop- 
oliSf  to  the  south,  taking  its  name  from  the  worship  of  the  Lotus  fish,  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  shared  with  the  goddess  Neith,  of  which  it  was  the  symbol, 
the  honors  of  the  sanctuary.  The  rains  of  this  place  are  at  EsiUi  and  are  said 
to  be  very  imposing  and  elegant.  14.  ApotlinopoUs  Magna,  or  "  Great  City  of 
Apollo,''  to  the  southeast,  on  the  same  bank,  and  the  capital  of  the  ApoUinitie 
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Nome.  The  god  Hor-Hat,  the  same  as  Agathodemon,  was  worshipped  here. 
The  people  of  this  city  hunted  and  destroyed  the  crocodile.  The  modem  Edfoo 
occupies  its  site.  We  have  here  the  ruins  of  two  temples,  one  of  them  on  a 
grand  scale.  15.  On^at  or  On^,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Ombitic  Nome.  Between  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  and  those 
of  Tentyra  a  bitter  feud  prevaUed,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  the  latter 
destroying  the  crocodile,  and  the  Ombites  worshipping  it.  The  ruins  of  Ombos 
are  at  Kom  Ombu.  16.  SyenCf  to  the  south,  now  Asgouarit  a  frontier  place,  and 
the  seat  o(  a  garrison.  Juvenal  is  said  to  have  been  banished  to  this  spot,  under 
the  pretence  of  being  sent  to  command  the  legion  stationed  here.  Near  Syene 
is  the  lesser  cataract  of  the  Nile,  where  the  terraces  of  red  granite  cross  the  bed 
of  the  Nile.  Here  were  the  quarries  from  which  the  obelisks  and  colossal  stat- 
ues of  the  .Egyptians  were  wrought.  At  the  time  of  the  sunmier  solstice,  all 
bodies,  it  was  said,  appeared  shadowless  in  Syene,  and  a  well  at  this  place  was 
at  such  times  illuminated  to  the  bottom.  As  this  place  lies  in  latitude  24°  5',  a 
fact  known  even  to  Eratosthenes,  and  as  the  most  northern  vertical  point  of  the 
sun  in  summer  is  at  latitude  23^  28',  it  was  impossible  that  at  Syene,  which  lies 
37'  north  of  that  point,  objects  should  be  completely  without  shadow ;  but  the 
diiference  certainly  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  account. 

17.  Elephantine  or  Elcphantis,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  to  the  south  of  Syene, 
about  the  distance  of  a  semi-stadium,  and  containing  a  city  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  lesser  cataract  is  not  far  distant,  and 
hence  Elephantine  became  the  depdt  for  all  the  goods  that  were  destined  for 
the  countries  to  the  south,  and  that  required  land-carriage  in  this  quarter,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  falls  in  the  river.  In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  a  garrison 
was  stationed  here  against  the  ^Ethiopians,  and  the  post  was  also  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  Persians  and  the  Romans.  In  the  Roman  times,  however,  the 
frontiers  were  pushed  farther  to  the  south.  The  modem  name  of  Elephantine 
is  Djcsiret  Assouan^  or  "  Island  of  Assuan."  18.  Philat  an  island  to  the  south  of 
Elephantine,  and  the  southernmost  point  of  .£gypt,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name. 
The  frontier  of  iEgypt  was  properly  at  Philae,  and  the  Egyptian  appellation  of 
the  island,  from  which  the  Greek  ^iXal  was  formed,  appears  to  have  been  Phi 
lakh,  "  the  extremity."  The  modem  name  of  Philae  is  Djcsiret  el  Birbe,  or 
'*  Temple-island,"  in  allusion  to  the  remains  of  antiquity  on  it.  Near  Philae 
was  a  small  rocky  island  called  Abaios  ('A6aroc)  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  being 
permitted  the  priests  alone  to  set  foot  on  it,  and  the  island*s  being  inaccessible  to 
all  other  persons.  In  this  place  was  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  his  remains  having  been 
here  deposited  by  Isis.    The  modem  name  of  the  island  is  Biggeh. 

19.  My  OS  Hormos,  a  sea-port  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  chosen  by  Ptolemy  PhUa- 
(lelphus,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  in  preference  to  Arsinoe,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  navigating  the  western  head  of  the  gulf  It  was  afterward 
called  Aphrodites  Portus,  or  "  the  Harbor  of  Venus."  The  entrance  was  crooked 
and  winding,  on  account  of  islands  lying  in  front,  and  hence,  perhaps,  may  have 
arisen  the  earlier  appellation  Mvof  'Opftoc,  "Mouse's  Harbor,"  the  port  being 
compared  to  a  mouse*s  hole.  Some  modem  scholars  less  correctly  suppose  the 
name  to  mean  "  Muscle  harbor,"  from  the  great  number  of  muscle-shells  found 
here ;  the  term  five  meaning  in  Greek  both  **  a  mouse"  and  "  a  muscle."  The 
modern  name  is  said  to  be  Sujfangt  el  Bakri.  Forbiger  is  wrong  in  making 
Myos  Hormos  answer  to  Coseir,  which  lies  much  farther  south.  20.  Berenice, 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  southeast,  also  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  and  a  port 
of  great  celebrity,  from  which  traffic  was  carried  on  with  Arabia  Felix  and  India 
There  was  a  commercial  road  across  the  country  from  this  port  to  Coptos  on 
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the  Nile,  two  hundred  and  fiily-eigfat  miles  in  length,  oonstmcted  by  Ptolemy 
PhiladelphuB,  and  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  The  city  of  Bere- 
nice itself  was  founded  by  this  same  monarch,  and  named  after  his  mother. 
The  modem  name  is  Sakajft  el  KubUe,  or  the  **  Southern  Sakayt." 

OISES. 

OuK  description  of  iEgypt  will  end  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Oatu.  One 
of  these,  the  OasU  of  Amman,  assigned  to  ilformanca,  has  already  been  described 
in  our  account  of  that  country.  Two  remain  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  Oasis 
Major  and  Oom  Minor.  The  Greek  term  'Oiuric,  sometimes,  and  more  cor- 
rectly, written  A^oatf ,  contains  the  same  root  with  the  Coptic  Ouahe,  and  \s  de- 
rived, in  common  with  the  latter,  from  the  ^Egyptian  Aua,  The  Arabic  name 
is  Wah. 

I.  OHsU  Major  COacic  UrydX^),  or  Greater  Oasis,  the  more  southern  of  the 
two,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  Wah  el  Kkargek.  The  capital  of  this  Oasis  was 
Ihit,  or,  in  iGgyptian,  Hehi,  **  the  Plough,"  under  which  character  it  is  frequently 
designated  in  the  hieroglyphics.  Near  this  city  stood  a  temple  of  Amun,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  remain.  The  army  of  Cambyses  is  said  to  have  passed 
through  this  Oasis  when  going  to  attack  the  Ammonians,  and  it  was  in  the 
desert,  about  halfway  between  this  and  Sitoak,  that  they  are  supposed  to  hare 
perished.  The  Oases  are  little  noticed  by  the  ancient  writers  except  as  places 
of  exile.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  banished  to  the  Greater  Oasi:^ 
was  Nestorius,  in  A.D.  435. 

II.  Oasit  Minor  ('Ocurtc  Miirpa),  or  Lesser  Oasis,  now  called  Wah  el  Bekmessa. 
This  Oasis  was  assigned  to  Heptanomis,  and  lay  to  the  north  of  the  preceding. 
It  contained  one  fortified  post  or  city,  named  Trinytkis,  the  ruins  of  which  ai^ 
still  Tisible.  Belzoni  found  in  this  Oasis  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  re- 
sembled, in  their  changes  of  temperature  at  different  times  the  famous  Fans 
Solis  in  the  Oasis  of  Ammon. 

8.  JSTHIOPIA. 

1.  Name  and  Boundaries. 

I.  The  ancients  had  a  very  vague  and  indefinite  notion  re- 
specting JEthiopia.  In  general,  however,  they  regarded  it  as 
bounded  on  the  north  by  JEgypt^  on  the  east  by  the  Simus 
Arabicus  and  Mare  Ert^hrceum,  on  the  west  by  Libya  Inte- 
rioTy  and  on  the  south  by  a  Terra  Incognita.  It  included, 
therefore,  in  this  sense,  those  regions  which  we  now  call  Nubia 
and  Sennaar^  together  with  a  part  of  Abpssinia. 

n.  The  southern  part  of  this  region  was  a  table  land,  trav- 
ersed in  all  directions  by  chains  of  mountains.  Farther  north- 
ward, toward  the  middle  of  the  Nile's  course,  it  was  an  unda> 
lating  country,  interspersed  with  rocks,  over  which  the  river 
forms  cataracts.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Astapus  and 
AstaboraSf  the  two  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded. 

Osa.  1.  JEtkiops  {AWlof)  w^s  the  expression  employed  by  the  Greeks  to  de- 
note a  person  of  a  dark,  sun-burned  color  (from  alOtay  "  to  bum,"  and  6^»  "tike 
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viaagA*'),  and  they  named  all  of  such  a  color  Mtiiopet  {AWlomc),  and  their  ooan- 
try  JEikiopU  {AWioiria)t  wherever  situated.  Homer  makes  express  mention 
of  the  ^thic^ians  in  many  parts  of  his  poems,  and  speaks  of  two  divisions  of 
them,  the  eastern  and  wesiem.  By  the  former  he  probably  means  the  embrown- 
ed natives  of  Southern  Arabia  and  India,  who  brought  their  wares  to  Sidon,  and 
who  were  believed  to  dwell  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rising  sun.  The 
Western  ^Ethiopians  of  Homer  are  those  of  Africa. 

2.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Ethiopians  as  inhabiting  the  whole  of  Southern 
Libya  (Libya  with  him  is  synonymous  with  our  Africa),  as  distinguished  ftom 
the  Libyans  who  inhabited  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  the  interior  adjoining 
it.  He  also  speaks  of  the  ^Ethiopian  Troglodytes,  who  lived  to  the  south  of  the 
Qaramantes,  and  tells  strange  stories  of  them ;  but  these  particular  ^Ethiopians 
must  be  considered  as  included  under  the  general  name. 

3.  Strabo  places  the  Hesperiaff  iEthiopians  near  the  Atlantic  Sea,  and  south 
of  the  Pkanuii  and  Negretee^  who  were  themselves  south  of  the  Mauri.  He- 
rodotus also  speaks  of  Asiatic  ^Ethiopians,  who  formed  part  of  the  great  aimy 
of  Xerxes;  but  their  locality  is  not  easily  determined.  The  historian,  however, 
observes,  that  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  were  black,  like  those  of  Libya,  but  dif- 
fered from  them  in  language,  and  had  straight  hair ;  whereas  those  of  Libya  had 
very  curly  hair,  by  which  term  some  modem  writers  have  too  hastily  concluded 
that  the  woolly  hair  of  the  negro  is  intended. 

2.  Ethiopian  Tribes. 

I.  Hbeodotds  distinguishes  the  Ethiopians  into  the  inhabitants  of  Meroe,  and 
the  Maerobii  or  **  Long-lived.**  In  Strabo  and  Pliny  we  find  other  tribes  referred 
to ;  but  the  most  careful  division  is  that  by  Agatharchides,  who  divides  them 
according  to  their  mode  of  life.  Some  carried  on  agriculture,  cultivating  the 
millet ;  others  were  herdsmen ;  while  some  lived  by  the  chase,  and  on  vege- 
tables; and  others,  again,  along  the  se^-shore,  on  fish  and  marine  animals. 
These  last  he  calls  lehtkyophagi. 

II.  Besides  these  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  Ethiopia  was  peopled  by  a  more 
powerful  and  somewhat  more  civilized  shepherd-nation,  who  dwelt  in  the  caves 
of  the  neighboring  mountains,  namely,  the  Troglodyttt.  A  chain  of  high  mount- 
ains runs  along  the  African  shore  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus.  At  the  foot  of  the 
gulf  they  turn  inward,  and  bound  the  southern  portion  of  Abyssinia.  This  chain 
was,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  inhabited  by  these  Troglodyut,  in  the  holes  and 
grottoes  formed  by  nature,  but  enlarged  by  human  labor.  These  people  were 
not  hunters ;  they  were  herdsmen,  and  had  their  chiefs  or  princes  of  the  race. 
A  still  more  celebrated  nation,  and  one  which  has  been  particularly  described  tb 
us  by  Herodotus,  were  the  Maerobii,  who,  he  says,  were  reported  to  surpass  all 
men  in  beauty  and  large  proportion  of  frame.  These  lived  very  far  to  the  south, 
and,  according  to  Heeren,  very  probably  in  what  is  now  the  country  of  the  So- 
mardiee,  between  the  Straits  of  Bab  el-Manieb  and  Cape  Gardafui ;  and  the  So- 
manlies  may  perhaps  be  their  descendants. 

III.  The  most  remarkable  people,  however,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  state 
and  city  of  Meroe,  a  country  which  is  commonly,  though  incorrectly,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  parent  source  of  Egyptian  civilization.  A  more  particular  ac- 
count of  this  people  will  be  given  farther  on. 

3.  .Ethiopian  History. 
I.  Ths  Ethiopians,  according  to  an  early  and  curious  belief  among  the  Greeks, 
stood  highest  of  all  nations  in  the  favor  of  the  gods,  w^ho  at  stated  seasons  left 
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Olympus  to  banquet  among  them.  Their  piety  and  rectitude  are  frequently 
mentioned.  The  Ethiopians,  moreover,  appear  to  have  heen  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  iEgyptians  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  monarchy,  and  an  i£thi- 
opian  dynasty,  as  we  have  already  seen,  occupied  at  one  time  the  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  people  of  Meroe  seem  also  to  have  had  the  same  religion,  the 
same  sacerdotal  order,  the  same  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  the  same  rites  of 
sepulture  as  the  ^Egyptians.  Induced  by  these  and  other  considerations,  some 
of  the  ablest  scholars  of  modem  times  have  been  led  to  regard  Meroi  as  the 
parent  of  iEgyptian  civilization,  and  to  make  this  civilization  to  have  proceeded 
from  south  to  north.  More  recent  investigations,  however,  seem  to  favor  the 
idea  that  the  iEgyptians  were  a  Caucasian  race,  and  that  civilization  proceeded 
from  north  to  south ;  not  down,  but  up  the  Nile ;  in  which  case  Meroi  wiU  have 
to  be  regarded  as  colonized  from  JEgypt. 

II.  Among  the  early  Pharaohs  who  carried  their  arms  into  iEthiopia  was 
ThothnuM  I.,  who  extended  his  power  as  far  as  the  island  of  Argo,  where  he  left 
a  monument,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Hagar  e'  dahdb,  *Hhe  golden  stone.*' 
Tkolhmes  II.  penetrated  to  Napata,  noV  El  Berkd,  the  capital  of  Lower  Ethio- 
pia ;  and  the  third  of  that  liame  appears  to  have  extended  his  dominions  still 
farther.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  Greoo-Egyptian 
colonies  found  their  way  into  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  even  as  far  as  Axunu  and  Adule  in  Abyssinia.  These  move- 
ments  may  account  for  the  various  styles  of  building  and  sculpture  found  along 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  may  serve  also  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
question  respecting  Meroe.  We  know,  from  a  passage  in  Diodonis,  that  after 
the  Rolemies  came  to  reign  in  Egypt,  a  great  change  took  place  in  Ethiopian 
politics.  In  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  the  Ethiopians  had  a  king  named 
Ergamenes,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  Greek  manners  and  philosophy.  Being 
weary  of  the  yoke  of  priesthood,  he  went  with  a  band  of  soldiers  to  "  the  inac- 
(*cssible  place"  which  contained  the  golden  temple  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  mas- 
sacred all  the  priests. 

III.  After  the  Romans  became  possessed  of  Egypt,  we  read  of  several  ex- 
peditions into  Ethiopia,  but  of  no  permanent  impression  made  by  them  upon 
that  region.  Gains  Petronius,  prefect  of  Egypt  under  Augustus,  is  said  to  have 
advanced  as  far  as  Napata,  called  Tanape  by  Dion,  the  first  town  of  Ethiopia 
after  Meroe.  He  defeated  Queen  Candace,  who  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 
But  the  Romans  ultimately  kept  none  of  their  conquests  in  that  quarter.  In 
.subsequent  times,  it  appears  that  they  conquered  again,  and  retained  a  strip  of 
territory  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  seven  days*  march  above  the  first  cataract ; 
hut  this  was  given  up  by  Dioclesian  to  the  Nuba  or  Nabata,  on  condition  that 
they  should  prevent  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Blemmyes  from  attacking  Egjpt 
Of  the  vicissitudes  and  ultimate  dismemberment  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Me- 
roe we  have  no  information.  The  early  Christian  historians  seem  to  restnct 
the  name  of  Ethiopians  to  a  people  occupying  part  of  the  country  now  called 
Abyssinia.  Procopius  and  Cedrenus  call  the  Axumites  Ethiopians.  Froia 
those  times  the  name  of  Ethiopia  has  been  given  more  particularly  to  Abyssin- 
ia, and  the  Gcezy  or  sacred  language  of  that  country,  has  been  called  Ethiopian. 

KINGDOM   OF   MERGE. 
I.  AferJkt  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  was  an  island  of  Ethiopia,  con- 
taining a  city  of  the  same  name,  and  formed  by  the  NiU,  the  Asiapus,  and  the 
Astaboras.    It  could  not,  indeed,  be  called  an  island  in  the  strictest  seiise  of  the 
term,  since  it  was  not  completely  inclosed  by  these  rivera,  but  only  very  nearly 
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80.  In  the  rainy  seasooi  howerer,  it  became  an  actual  island  by  reason  of  the 
inundation  of  the  rivers  just  mentioned.  Its  superficial  contents  exceeded  those 
of  Sicily  rather  more  than  one  half. 

II.  To  the  west  Meroe  was  bounded  by  sandy  deserts,  separating  it  from 
Darfur,  which  remained  unknown  in  ancient  times ;  to  the  east  were  the  wild 
ShangaWu  and  the  TroglodytcM.  To  the  south  dwelt  a  numerous  tribe  of  Egyp- 
tian origin,  descended,  it  is  said,  from  the  soldier  caste  of  that  country,  who, 
dissatisfied  with  the  new  order  of  things  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Psammitichns,  had  migrated,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 
into  i£thiopia,  where  lands  were  assigned  them  by  the  monarch  of  that  coun- 
try in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Gojam^  and  where  they  formed  a  state  de- 
pendent upon  that  of  Meroe. 

III.  The  government  of  MeroO  was  in  the  hands  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  who 
chose  a  king  from  their  own  number,  in  accordance  with  the  oracular  decree  of 
their  chief  divinity,  the  god  Ammon,  and  again  commanded  him  to  die  when- 
ever they  thought  proper,  stating  to  him  that  such  was  the  will  of  their  god. 
The  trade  of  the  country  was  entirely  under  their  control,  and  they  sent  out 
numerous  commercial  colonies  in  various  directions.  They  are  said  to  have 
founded  Ammonium  in  the  Desert  of  Marmarica,  and  to  have  made  the  first 
settlement  also  at  Thebes  in  Upper  i£gypt.  In  other  words,  Meroe  has  been 
commonly  regarded,  in  consequence  of  the  ancient  accounts  respecting  it,  as 
the  parent  source  of  the  civilization  of  iEgypt.  This  opinion,  however,  though 
ably  advocated  by  Heeren  and  others,  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  begin- 
ning to  be  now  regarded  as  quite  untenable.  The  oldest  monuments. of  ^Egypt 
are  in  the  northern,  not  the  southern  part  of  that  country,  and  craniological  in- 
vestigations prove  the  ^Egyptians  to  have  been  a  Caucasian  race,  and  to  have 
come  into  the  country,  therefore,  from  Upper  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
Meroe  is  more  likely,  therefore,  to  have  received  its  civilization  from  ^Egypt. 

IV.  The  government  of  Meroe  continued  hieratic  until  the  period  of  the  sec- 
ond Ptolemy,  when  Ergamenes,  at  that  time  King  of  Meroe,  tired  of  being  priest 
ridden,  fell  upon  the  members  of  the  sacerdotal  order  in  their  sanctuary,  as  al- 
ready stated,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  The  power  of  Meroe,  however, 
soon  after  declined. 

y.  Meroe  was  the  first  fertile  country  after  crossing  the  Libyan  Desert,  and 
formed  a  natural  resting-place  for  the  northern  caravans.  It  was  likewise  the 
natural  mart  for  the  productions  of  Inner  Africa,  which  were  brought  for  the 
use  of  the  northern  portion,  and  was  reckoned  the  outermost  of  the  countries 
which  produced  gold,  while  by  the  navigable  rivers  surrounding  it  on  all  sides, 
it  had  a  ready  communication  with  the  more  southern  countries.  As  easy, 
owing  to  the  moderate  distance,  was  its  connection  with  Arabia  Felix,  and  so 
long  as  Yemen  remained  in  possession  of  the  Arabian  and  Indian  trade,  Meroe 
was  the  natural  market  for  the  Arabian  and  Indian  wares  in  Africa. 

YI.  The  city  of  Meroe  was  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Nile,  and  must  have  been  a  large  and  fiourishing  place.  Its  ruins 
are  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of  the  modem  Shendyy  and  have  been  well  de- 
scribed by  Caillaud  and  Hoskins,  especially  the  latter.  Mr.  Hoskins  is  in  favor 
of  the  commonly  received  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  ^Egyptian  civilization, 
and  consequently  of  assigning  a  very  remote  antiquity  to  Meroe,  but  the  archi- 
tectural remains  of  the  place  would  seem  by  no  means  to  countenance  the  sup- 
position. These  remains  consist  of  pyramids,  temples,  and  other  structures  of 
sandstone,  more  or  less  ruined.  The  site  itself  has  no  particular  name,  but  a 
large  village  nearer  Sbendy  bears  the  appellation  of  Meroueer. 
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Places  between  Meroe  and  ^gypt. 

L.  Primis  or  Premnis  Magnny  immediately  north  of  the  island  of  Meroe,  and 
the  janction  of  the  two  hYers,  and  probably  not  far  from  the  modem  El  Mak- 
Uri/,  Wilkinson  thinks  that  the  name  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  that 
of  Paprtmis,  the  ^Egyptian  Mars.  This  place  was  called  Magna,  fat  distinctiim* 
sake  from  Primis  Parva,  farther  down  the  Nile.  2.  Napata,  the  capital  of  Queen 
Candace,  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Roman  ooomiander  Petronios,  prefect  of 
jfigypt  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  This  was  done  in  retaliation  for  an  incursion 
of  the  ^Ethiopians,  who  had  penetrated  to  Syene,  and  overwhelmed  the  garrison 
stationed  there  to  protect  the  JEgyptian  frontier.  Pliny  makes  Napata  to  have 
been  eight  hundred  and  seventy  Roman  miles,  or  about  eight  hundred  English 
miles  above  Syene,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  Roman  miles  from  the  island 
of  Meroe.  The  extensive  ruins  at  Gibd  el  Birkel  are  supposed  to  correspond 
to  it ;  but  Hoskins  is  in  favor  of  the  modem  Dtmgolak,  one  hundred  miles  k>wer 
down  the  Nile.  3.  PklkurtM,  on  the  westem  bank,  now  probably  Fartu  or  FMrroM^ 
with  roins. 

4.  Aboccitf  now  Aboo  SitnUlf  on  the  westem  bank,  with  veiy  remarkable  rains, 
among  which  are  two  temples  justly  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  remnins 
met  with  in  Nubia,  and,  excepting  Thebes,  throughout  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  smaller  one  of  these  temples  appears  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Atkar, 
the  i£gyptian  Venus,  by  the  queen  of  Remeses  II.,  and  the  larger  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Remeses  himself.  6.  JVimtf  or  Premnu  Pana,  now  Ibreemy  with 
iEgyptian  and  Roman  remains.  It  is  probable  that  the  Romans,  finding  the  posi- 
tion here  so  well  adapted  for  the  defence  of  their  territories,  stationed  a  garrison 
in  this  quarter  as  an  advanced  post.  6.  Pseleis,  called  by  Strabo  PaeUhe,  and  now 
Dakkth.  Here  Petronius  defeated  the  generals  of  Candacc.  7.  TutziM^  in  Coptic 
Tho$ht  and  in  ancient  ^Egyptian  Pthak-Ei,  or  "  the  abode  of  Pthah,"  from  its  be- 
ing under  the  special  protection  of  that  deity.  The  resemblance  of  the  Coptic 
name  ThoMh  with  EthauMh,  signifying,  in  the  same  dialect,  "JStkiopia,"  is  ren- 
dered peculiarly  striking  from  the  word  *<  Cush"  in  the  old  ^Egyptian  language 
'' JEihiopiaj"  being  retained  in  the  Nubian  modem  name  of  this  place,  "  XuA." 

The  tract  of  country  from  the  island  of  Tachompso,  opposite  to  PfeUit,  down 
to  Syene,  was  called  from  its  extent  Dodecatehanuey  and  under  the  Roman  sway 
was  reckoned  as  part  of  .£gypt,  under  the  appellation  of  iEgyptian  ^Ethiopia. 
The  Romans  constracted  here,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  under  Dioclesiaa*s 
reign,  militaiy  roads  and  forts.  Tachampso  is  thought  to  signify  *<  the  Island 
of  Crocodiles." 

KINGDOM   OF   AXtlME. 

I.  Thb  kingdom  of  AxQmt  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Meroty  and,  as  appears  from 
a  Greek  inscription  which  has  come  down  to  us,  was  not  only  coextensive  with 
the  present  kingdom  of  Tigre  and  part  of  AbyeMimtL,  bat  even  extended  into 
Arabia.  It  is  first  noticed  by  the  author  of  the  "  Periplos  of  the  Eiythreaa 
Sea,"  a  document  written  probably  about  the  close  of  the  second  century ;  bat 
how  long  this  Axumite  kingdom  had  existed  before  we  are  unable  to  say. 

II.  The  two  principal  places  were  Ax^onu  and  Adnle,  the  latter  a  port  on  the 
Sinus  Arabicus,  through  which  the  Axumites  maintained  a  commercial  inter* 
course  with  Arabia  and  India.  It  was  probably  for  some  advantage  to  be  se- 
cured to  Greek  merchants  from  ^Egypt  in  the  Indian  trade  that  the  Byzantine 
emperors  paid  a  yearly  tax  to  the  Axumite  king  until  the  commencement  of  the 
Arab  conquest 
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Places  in   Axume. 

1.  AxQjM  or  AuxitnUf  now  Axunij  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  soath 
of  the  modem  Arkeeko,  which  last  is  on  the  immediate  shore  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  present  town  consists  of  only  six  hundred  houses,  but  the  earlier  city  ap- 
pears to  have  been  large  and  flourishing,  and  was  the  great  emporium  for  ivory, 
which  was  exported  through  Adale.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  at 
Axum,  at  the  present  day,  is  a  large  obelisk,  sixty  feet  high,  made  of  a  single 
block  of  granite.  The  engrayings  on  it  are  not  hieroglyphics,  like  those  of 
iEgypt,  nor  does  it  exactly  agree  with  them  in  shape.  Though  it  is  quadri- 
lateral, one  of  the  sides  has  a  hollow  space  running  up  the  centre  from  the 
base  to  the  summit,  which,  instead  of  tenninating  in  a  pyramid,  like  the  regular 
obelisks,  is  crowned  with  a  kind  of  patera.  The  obelisks  of  Axum  were  origin- 
ally fifty-five  in  number,  and  four  of  them,  it  is  said,  were  as  large  as  that  now 
standing.  Besides  this  last,  another,  bat  a  small  and  plain  one,  also  remains 
erect,  with  the  fragments  of  many  others  lying  near  it.  Among  the  other  an- 
tiquities of  Axum  is  a  stone  containing  two  inscriptions,  one  in  rude  Greek 
characters,  the  other  supposed  to  be  in  ^Ethiopian.  The  Greek  inscription 
shows  the  extent  of  the  Axumite  kingdom. 

2.  Adale  or  AdOlUt  on  the  Sinns  Arabicus,  the  port  of  AzOme,  and  eight  days' 
journey  from  it.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  ZuUa.  Cosmas, 
a  merchant  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  has  preserved  in  his 
work,  entitled  "  Christian  Topography,'*  a  copy  of  a  Greek  inscription  which 
he  found  here.  Adule  at  this  period  was  the  port  of  Axume,  where  merchants 
traded  for  ivory  and  slaves,  just  as  they  now  do  at  Maseowa,  on  the  same  coast 
D*AnviUe  incorrectly  places  Adulis  at  Arkuko^  about  SS'  farther  north  than 
ZuIUl 

THE  EASTERN  COAST  OF  AFRICA  TO  THE   UNKNOWN 

REGIONS. 

Leaving  Berenict  we  come  to,  1.  ChereonesiUf  now  Port  ComU.  2.  Mons 
Jsius,  so  called  from  its  temple  of  Isis,  now  Ra*  el-Dwaer.  8.  Bathya  Partus, 
now  Arecca.  4.  Diotcdrikm  Porlue,  now  the  Bay  of  Fuehaa.  6.  Gypsitie  Insula, 
near  the  modem  harbor  of  Suacitn.  C.  Gomadteorum  Insula^  now  Daradata  and 
Doleofallar.  7.  Monodaetylus  Mons,  now  Cape  Assay.  8.  Ptolemais,  with  the 
cognomen  Ther6n  or  EpitheraSf  near  the  modem  port  of  Mirza  Mombarric, 
which  supplies  good  fresh  water.  This  place  was  founded  by  Eumedes,  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  on  account  of  the  ship-timber  found  here,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  elephants  in  its  vicinity.  The  traders  to  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  the  In- 
dies touched  here  to  take  in  refreshments  and  to  refit.  This  place  is  famous 
in  the  astronomical  calculations  for  the  geographies  of  Eratosthenes,  Marinus, 
and  Ptolemy,  founded  on  the  observation  that  forty-five  days  before  and  forty- 
five  days  after  the  summer  solstice  the  sun  was  vertical  at  Ptolemals. 

9.  Sebasticum  Stoma,  near  the  Bay  of  Massua.  10.  Suehty  a  small  town  in 
the  interior,  belonging  to  a  prince  of  the  Arabians.  11.  Daphnitis  Insula,  now 
Dollaca.  12.  Colohdn  Promontorium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cololn,  a  Troglodyte 
race.  13.  Saba,  a  seat  of  the  Sabsan  Arabs,  famed  for  its  harbor  and  the  hunt- 
ing of  elephants.  It  was  in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Gojam  in  Abyssinia. 
14.  Tenesis,  in  the  interior,  the  country  occupied  by  the  ^Egyptian  military- 
caste,  who  had  migrated  from  iEgypt  in  the  time  of  Psammitichus.  15.  Adule, 
now  Zulla,  already  mentioned.  16.  Diadbri  Insula,  now  Parim,  a  depdt  of 
Greek  traders.    17.  Arsinoe,  a  Greek  city  and  harbor,  now  the  trading  place 
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called  AMsab.     18.  Berenice  Ejn  Direct  a  Greek  city  on  the  strait  termed  Dire 
or  Deref  now  the  strait  of  Bab  el-Mandeb. 

The  coast  of  Ethiopia,  from  the  straits  to  the  eastern  headland,  or  AramaSa 
Promontorium,  was  much  better  known  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos 
than  it  is  now  to  Europeans.  It  was  called  Cinruimomophdroa  or  Arcmato^korvM 
Regio,  from  its  abounding  in  spices  and  perfumes.  Here  we  find,  1.  PyUumgh- 
lusj  a  harbor,  famous  for  the  elephant-hunts  in  its  vicinity.  2.  AvoRus  Em- 
porium, a  celebrated  mart,  now  Zeyla.  The  Sinus  AvaUies  is  now  the  Boy  ef 
Zeyla.  3.  PUholaus  Proaumtorium,  the  country  adjacent  to  which  was  particn- 
larly  famed  for  myrrh  and  incense.  4.  Mundi  (Movvdov)  Emporium,  another 
mart»  now  Mete.  5.  Cobe  Emporium,  probably  the  modern  wateriog>place  Ckaji. 
6.  EUpha*  Mons,  now  Mount  Feiles  or  Baba  Felek.  7.  Arbmata  Promotdariwm, 
now  Cape  Guardafui.  Off  this  headland  lay  DioteoridiM  Iniida,  now  Socotora, 
famed  for  its  aloes. 

In  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the  navigators  to  India  discovered,  south  of 
the  Aromata  Promontorium,  a  rocky  coast,  inclosing  a  well-cultivated  country 
in  the  interior,  inhabited  by  negroes  under  the  rule  of  Arabians  from  Yemen, 
who  carried  on  trade  there.  This  extensive  coast  is  called  in  the  Periplos 
Azania,  a  term  comprehending  not  only  the  modem  Ajan,  but  also  the  coast  of 
Zanguebar,  as  far  as  Qut/oa,  provided  this  place  be  the  Kkapta  of  the  Periplus. 
Ptolemy  gives  this  same  tract  of  country  the  name  of  Barbaria,  in  which  ai^iel- 
lation  we  see  lurking  the  term  Berber,  the  name  of  the  great  aboriginal  white 
race  of  northern  Africa.  Ptolemy^s  SinuM  Barbarieus,  therefore,  will  answer  to 
the  modem  Gulf  of  Zanguebar,  The  author  of  the  Periplus,  however,  makes 
the  coast  of  Barbaria  lie  to  the  north,  and  extend  from  the  straits  of  Dire  to 
Aromata  Promontorium,  which  is  much  more  likely  to  be  correct. 

Oo  the  coast  of  Azania  we  notice,  1.  Zingis  Promontorium,  commanded  by 
the  three-topped  mountain  Phalangis,  now  Cape  Delgada.  To  the  south  came 
the  Noti  Kerat,  or  Southern  Horn,  a  name  first  given  to  the  Aromata  Promom- 
torium,  but  afterward,  with  the  advance  of  geographical  knowledge,  extended 
farther  south.  8.  Parvum  et  Magnum  Littus,  extending  from  Cape  Boras  to  the 
promontory  above  Brava.  3.  Then  followed  the  seven  Journeys,  or  dpd^t,  or 
seven  harbors  and  marts,  about  a  day's  journey  apart :  that  of  Serapis,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Dos  Fugos,  and  under  the  line ;  the  station  of  Nici  or  Nicoids 
Dromos,  northward  of  the  modern  island  of  Pate,  6lo.  4.  We  next  find  the 
Paralaai  islands,  or  the  modern  islands  of  Lamo,  dtc,  on  what  was  called  the 
"New  Canal"  {Kaivrj  XeyofUv^  AiupvO-  6.  Two  days'  sail  farther  on  brings 
us  to  Rhapta,  the  most  distant  trading-place  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  capital  of 
Asania.  The  Rhaptum  Promontorium  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  Cape  For- 
mosa. The  articles  of  trade  were  Indian  lances,  knives,  glass-ware,  wine,  com, 
exchanged  for  ivory,  rhinoceros  homs,  <Slc.  Rhapta,  therefore,  w^as  the  farthest 
point  to  which  Grecian  commerce  extended ;  yet  the  opinion  still  existed  that 
the  ocean  to  the  south  swept  round  to  the  west,  and,  stretching  round  .fthiopia 
and  Libya,  joined  the  Atlantic.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Arabian  possessions 
must  have  extended  still  farther  south,  perhaps  to  Madagascar ;  but  they  con- 
cealed their  knowledge  from  the  Greeks.  Nevertheless,  Ptolemy  had  hear!  of 
a  Promontorium  Prasum,  7°  farther  south,  of  the  Mare  Asperum,  and  of  .Ethio- 
pian Anthropophagi,  which  were  about  Cape  Gado  on  the  Mozambique  Chan- 
nel. He  had  likewise  heard  of  the  island  of  Menutkias,  probably  the  present 
Peruba,  on  the  coast  of  Zanguebar. 
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9.   LIBYA  INTERIOR. 

This  country,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  was  considered  to  be 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  OceaUy  on  the  north  by 
Mauritania^  Numidia,  Africa  Propria^  the  Regio  Sprtica, 
Cyrenalca^  and  Marmarica,  on  the  east  by  JEgypt  and  JEthio- 
pia,  and  on  the  south  by  a  Terra  Incog^nita. 

Tribes  of   Libya  Interior. 

I.  Gatulif  a  powerful  tribe  to  the  south  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia^  whose 
country  answered  to  the  southernmost  part  of  Morocco,  the  region  of  Biledul- 
gerid,  and  the  more  western  portion  of  the  Sahara,  with  its  Oa»u.  The  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  race  were,  1.  The  AutoloUs,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Atlas 
range,  along  the  western  coast.  They  had  a  city  named  Aulolola,  which 
Reichard  supposes  to  be  the  same  with  the  modem  Agulon  or  Aquilon.  2.  The 
Pkarusii,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  former.  These  at  one  time  destroyed 
several  of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  and  in  the 
course  of  traffic  came  as  far  even  as  Cirta  in  Numidia.  They  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  confounded  with  the  Phraurutii  of  Ptolemy,  who  lived  much  farther 
inland,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  an  Oasis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hetpcrii 
JEthiopea.  3.  The  Darct,  whose  name  still  remains  in  that  of  the  modem  Darah. 
4.  The  Melanogatnli,  in  the  more  southern  regions,  a  mixed  race  of  G(Btuli  and 
^^igriia. 

II.  The  Garamantcs,  to  the  east  of  the  Gatuli,  a  powerful  nation,  occupying 
not  only  the  Oasis  of  Pkazania,  or  the  modem  Fezxan,  but  also  a  wide  tract  of 
country  to  the  south,  answering  to  the  modern  Tuarick  and  TUiboo  regions,  to- 
gether  with  a  part  of  Soudan  and  Bomou,  as  far  east  as  Darfur.  They  carried 
on  an  active  traffic  with  the  Carthaginians,  especially  in  slaves.  Their  chief 
city  was  Garama,  now  Ghcrma  or  Yerma,  in  Fezzan.  Ptolemy  mentions  an- 
other city  of  theirs  named  Gira,  on  the  River  Gir,  and  which  Mannert  supposes 
to  be  the  modern  Kaschna. 

III.  The  Nigrita,  to  the  south  of  the  Gaetuli,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nigir,  and 
m  a  part  of  what  is  now  Soudan.  Their  capital  was  called  Nigira,  which  Man- 
nert makes  the  Gana  of  Edrisi  and  of  later  times.  Another  of  their  cities, 
named  by  Ptolemy  Peside,  would  seem  to  have  stood  near  the  modem  Timbuctoo. 

IV.  The  Darada,  on  the  coast,  around  the  mouth  of  the  River  Daradus  or 
Senegal^  and  answering,  therefore,  to  the  modem  Foulahs. 

v.  The  Hesperii  JEthiopes,  or  Western  iSthiopians,  farther  to  the  south,  along 
the  western  coast,  and  extending  also  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Their 
territory  corresponded,  therefore,  to  the  modem  Sierra  Leone,  the  Jvory  Coast, 
Gold  Coast,  Ashantee,  Dahomey,  dec.  The  whole  of  Central  Africa,  under  the 
equator,  Ptolemy  calls  by  the  general  name  of  Agisymha  {*Aylavfi6a).  It  formed 
a  country  entirely  unknown,  and  was  peopled  by  the  ancient  poets  with  various 
monsters. 

Islands  off  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa. 

I.  Ceme,  an  island  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  mentioned  in  the  Periplus, 
or  Voyage  of  the  Carthaginian  Hanno.  Here  he  established  a  colony,  and  it 
always  formed,  after  this,  the  depdt  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Africa.    Hanno,  in  his  account  of  the  voyage,  says  that  it  was  the  same  dis- 
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tance  from  the  Columns  of  HeicoleB  that  Carthage  was.  D'Anville,  Rennell, 
and  many  others  m^e  it  the  modem  Argitin.  Gossellin,  however,  is  in  faTor 
of  the  modem  Fedala.  Heeren,  Mannert,  and  Gail  place  it  farther  north,  in  the 
present  golf  of  Agadir  or  Santa  Cruz. 

II.  Ifuula  Fortunata,  now  the  Canary  ItUuids.  They  derived  their  ancient 
name  from  the  acoonnts  given  of  their  remarkable  beauty,  and  of  the  abundance 
of  all  things  desirable  which  they  were  said  to  contain.  Their  climate  was  one 
continued  spring,  their  soil  was  covered  with  eternal  verdure,  and  bloomed  with 
the  richest  flowers,  while  the  productions  of  earth  were  poured  forth  spontane- 
ously and  in  the  utmost  provision.  Some  modem  writers  suppose  that  the 
Fortunate  Islands  of  the  ancients  refer  to  Madeira ;  but  the  Canaritt  have  de- 
cidedly the  better  claim,  if  we  follow  the  description  of  Pliny,  which  is  taken 
from  Juba,  the  Mauritanian  prince.  Juba  calls  one  Nivaria,  or  "  Snow  Island,*' 
which  is  probably  Teneriffe :  another  island  he  calls  Canaria,  from  the  number 
of  dogs  of  a  large  size  that  were  found  there :  Juba  had  two  of  these  dogs.  The 
Canary  Islands,  being  situated  within  the  general  limits  of  the  trade- wind,  enjoy 
a  fine  climate,  and  are  very  healthy. 

III.  Insula  Purpuraria,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  so  called  from  King^ 
Juba's  having  established  in  them  a  manufactory  of  purple.  They  are  supposed 
to  answer  to  Madeira  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Before  concluding,  we  may  make  a  brief  mention  of  the  celebrated  island  of 
Atlantie,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  to  have  been  eventually  sunk  beneath  its  waves.    Plato  is  the  first 
writer  that  gives  an  account  of  it,  and  he  obtained  his  information,  as  he  infonii« 
us,  from  the  priests  of  i£gypt.    The  statement  which  he  furnishes  is  as  foUows  - 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  against  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  lay  an  island,  larger 
than  Asia  and  Africa  taken  together,  and  in  its  vicinity  were  other  islands,  from 
which  there  was  a  passage  to  a  large  continent  lying  beyond.    The  Mediterra- 
nean, compared  with  the  ocean  in  which  these  islands  were  situated,  resembled 
a  mere  harbor  with  a  narrow  entrance.    Nine  thousand  years  before  the  time 
of  Plato,  this  island  of  Atlantis  was  both  thickly  settled  and  very  powerful.    Its 
sway  extended  over  Africa  as  far  as  ^gypt,  and  over  Europe  as  far  as  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea.    The  farther  progress  of  its  conquests,  however,  was  checked 
by  the  Athenians,  who,  partly  with  the  aid  of  the  other  Greeks,  partly  by  them- 
selves, succeeded  in  defeating  these  powerful  invaders,  the  natives  of  Atlantis 
AAer  this,  a  violent  earthquake,  which  lasted  for  the  space  of  a  day  and  a  nigbt. 
and  was  accompanied  by  inundations  of  the  sea,  caused  the  islands  to  sink,  and 
for  a  long  period  subsequent  to  this,  the  sea  in  this  quarter  was  impassable,  by 
reason  of  the  slime  and  shoals.    (P/a/.,  Timaust  p.  24,  eeqq.,  ed.  Bip.,  vol  ix.,  p. 
296,  eeqq. — Zi.,  Critiae^  p.  106,  seqq.,  ed.  Bip.j  vol.  X.,  p.  39,  »eq.).    Various  theo- 
ries have  been  founded  on  this  narrative,  one  of  which  seeks  to  identify  the  At- 
Jantis  of  Plato  with  America.    But  the  whole  subject  is  too  fanciful  to  aflbrd  9 
basis  for  any  serious  reasoning. 
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BataTodarum 148 

BataTonun  Inatiln* 146 

"  Oppidura 148 

Batiiya 390 

••     (Boeot) 539 

»•       Porttia 747 

Batiana 105 

BatniB 6P1 

Bauli 338 

Ravtisua 708 

Baro 411 

Bcbii  Montca 12,  407 

Bcbroci 179 

Bebrycea 101 

Bedesls 2PI 

Bedriaciim 280 

Beershcba 673 

Belbina 555 

Belea 61 

Belgffl .'!".'.'.*."  74,137 

"      (Brit) 181 

Belgica 137 

-*       Prima 84 

•♦       Secunda 84 

BclffOTitia 201 

Bella 57 

Beliaama  .£0tnariiim 175 

Bcllocaasea 127 

BclloTaci 137 

Belon  (fluvias) 31 

••      (arba) 45 

Belna 667 

BenacuaLacua 263 

Benehamnm 119 

BeneTentum 352 

^^tmgn 30$ 


Berenice 791,7?? 

•*      epi  Direa 748 

Bergidium 56 

Bcrgium 238 

Bcr<^omam S79 

Bcrmiua  Moos 455 

Bernua  Mona.... 464 

Borobe 703 

Beroea  (Maced.) 455 

•*      (Syr.) 662 

BerrhcBa 455 

Bertiacua  Mona 12i  407 

Bonibium  Promoatorium  172 

Bcrytua 6«7 

Bef^bicaa 626 

Bcffsi 426 

Bethel 672 

Bethlehem 673 

BeUi-ahan 674 

Bcve 447 

BeTna 447 

Bibracte  (Gall.) 132 

(Brit) 192 

Bifractua  Mooa I3i> 

Biffrrronea hh 

Bilhilia  (fluvioa) 31 

•*       (orbe) eo 

Bingium 150 

Biora  or  Biotba 405 

Bi^altia 4fi2 

Bipanthe 435 

Bifitonea 49ri 

Bi.4tonia  Lacus 430 

Bithynia 632 

Bithynium 635 

BiturigeaCubi 118 

"        Vibiaci 117 

Blanda  (Hi^p.) 67 

"       (Ital.) 3TJ 

BlMcon 88,  114 

Blovia ]  28 

Blpndium 56 

Blctitium 197 

Boaa 411 

Bocohorum H9 

Bodcria  ^stuarium 174 

BopjB 584 

BopaticuB  Sinus 4H7 

B(Potia MV) 

Ikpiim ^ 522 

Boii 117,  V26,  029.  276 

•*   (iirba) 119 

Boiocaasca 125 

Boiodonum 242 

Botodunim 229 

Bolbo  Palua 457 

Bolbitinum  Ostium 729 

Bolrrium  Promontorium .  171 

Bolissua 654 

Bomium 197 

Bonna 149 

Bononia  (Gall.) 140 

"      (Ital.) 283 

Borbotomagua 150 

Borcovicua 207 

Borcalu!  Occanu<t 9 

Borcum  Prom.  (Hibem.)  .  210 

••        (Afiic) 718 

Borpippa 686 

Borypthcnca 10,  236 

Borysthenia 237 

Bosporua 239 

"         Cimraeriua 9 

"         Thraciua 9 

Bottiiea 453 

Bovianum 351 

BorillflB 324 

Borium 197 

Bra'cara  Auj^usta 55 

Brachodea  Promontorium  718 

Branodunum .,  194 

Branogenium '..  196 


Brattia Si 

Brataapantlsm 142 

Brauron 555 

Brcgstium 244 

Bremeninm SOS 

Bremetonacaa 20-2 

Brenni  or  Breuni 940 

Brige  1** 

Brigaedum 56 

Brigantea  (Brit.) 17I> 

"         (Uibem.) 2J0 

Brignntia SIS 

Brigantii 241 

BrignntinuaiLacua 2£* 

Drigantium  (liisp.) 55 

(PauMm.) 244 

BriffUA 21i> 

Brilcsana 556 

Britannia 16^ 

Barbara....  185,20^ 
Prima 169 

**         Romana l^.*; 

"         Secunda ie» 

Britannicua  Oc«anua H 

Brivas 123 

Briratea  Portua 129 

Brixellum 283 

Brixcntea 240 

Brixia 279 

Brocanim 909 

Bromiacua 4**2 

BroToaacaB 2(h! 

Bructeri 287 

Bmndisii  Promontorium .  257 

Brundiaium 362 

Bmttium 373 

Bubaatua 735 

Bubinda 21» 

Boca 354 

Bucephala 702 

Buchwttum 418 

Bumadua 687,  6R< 

Bnrrinm 197 

Buphaffua 477 

Buporuunua 484 

Bupraaium 57\! 

Bura 569 

Burchana 225 

Burdigala 119 

Bureundionca 231 

Buairia 734 

Buthrotum 4lfi 

Butoa 734 

Butua 4ft' 

Butuntam 361 

Buxentum 373 

Byblua 667 

Byla^ora 464 

Byllia 410 

Byzacia 715 

Byxacium 715 

Byzantium 436 

Byzerea 640 

C. 

CabeHio HI 

Cabillonum 1382 

Cabira 640 

Cachalea 528 

Cacyparia 389 

Cadi 642 

Cadmea 535 

Cadurci 119 

Caduaii 69-^ 

Cescubus  Ager 332 

CfBuyra 434 

Cffinva gS5 

Caeipionia  Turria 28,  43 

Cearo 294 

Casaaraugitata 61 

Cteaarea  (inaula) 157 

CflBsarea  (Paleat.) 674 
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CttiWMi  ad  ArganuD 648 

OsMraaPhilippi..., 675 

<yiB8ArodaDUin 130 

Cnsaromagiu  (GalL) H2 

(Brit) 193 

CiB«eiia 283 

CiBfliaSUva 219 

Caicoa 630 

Caieta 332 

Caietanus  Sinna 267 

Calabri 362 

CalacU 396 

Calagum 135 

Calagurria 57 

CalamiB 579 

Calaraa ^  462 

Calbia 617 

Calcaria 107 

Calchedon 634 

Cale 55 

CaledonU 184 

Catola 355 

Calcs 345 

Caletea 127 

Callfficia 22 

Callaici 32;  50 

Calleva  Atrebatum 191 

Collidroma^ 505 

CaUipolia  (ItaL) 365 

••        (Thrac.) 434 

Callirrhoe  (Attic.) 549 

(Palest.) 676 

Oalpc  Mon3 25,  46 

"    Portua  634 

**    PromoDtorium.  605,  634 

Calycadnua 610 

Calymna  (msola) 656 

Calynda 617 

Camaracum 141 

Camarina 394 

Camboricum 195 

(^ambunii  Montca 445 

(>ambretOQium 194 

(Jamerinum 301 

(Jamcra 295 

rjamerte 302 

(Jamicua 390 

Camirus 657 

Camulodunum 190 

Campania 336 

Campi  Lapidcl 106 

Campi  Vcteres 374 

Campodunum 242 

Campsa 458 

Campylua 475 

Can« 631 

Canaria 750 

(Janastrmum  Prom. 446 

Cancnnonim  Prom 171 

Candavil  Montea 444 

CandianuB 284 

Cnnincfatcs 146 

Cannns 360 

(Janobua A.  734 

Canooium 193 

Canuslum 359 

Cantnbrl ^.  32,51 

(*nntabricaa  Oceanua 8 

Crnitaj ^ . . .  184 

Cantil -. 181 

Cunllum 172 

(Tnpnra 40 

( '.ixptinti 297 

<  'ftpcrnnum 675 

(y'Rpluireus 485 

c'appn'locia 647 

Cuprnria 68,298 

( ?nprasia)  Ostium 258 

('aprew 348 

Capros 462 

Caprua 687 

Capaa 715 


Capua MS 

Caraca 59 

CaraUa 651 

CaraUa 405 

Caralitanam  Prom. 405 

Caralitanua  Sinua 405 

Carambada 10 

Carambia 636,605 

Caraaa 119 

Carbantorigum 206 

Carbooaria 258 

Carbula 49 

Carcaso 1(M 

Carciae 237 

Carcinitea 236 

"       Sinua 236 

Cardia 432 

Carene 630 

Careni 184 

Caria 615 

Caria 90 

Cariati 52 

Carmaoa 692 

Carmaoia 692 

Carmelum  Prom. 603^  667 

Carmelua  Mona 668 

Carminianum 364 

Cami 285 

CamiOQ 477 

CarnonacsB 184 

Carnuntum 244 

Camutea 124 

Carpates  Mona ....  11, 12;  2:)4 

Carpathui 599 

Carpentoracte Ill 

Carpessua 47 

Carpetani 52 

Came 681 

Caraeoli 308 

Carainomagua 122 

CaraulaB 301 

Carto 697 

Carteia 44.  46 

Carthago 716 

"        Vetua 65 

"        Nova 62 

Caryanda 618 

Carystua 561 

Cascantum 57 

Casii 708 

Casilinum 345 

Casinum 332 

Casiua  Mona 661,  729 

CaspU 695 

Caspira 702 

Casplum  Mare 604 

Caspiua  Mona 693 

Cassandria 459 

Cassi 179 

Caaaiope 421 

"       Portua 415 

Cassiotia 661 

Cassitcrideb 213 

Caatabala 649 

Caataliua  Fona 528 

Castamon 637 

Castellum  Caracenorum  .  .350 
"  Menapiorum..  143 

"  Morinorum...  141 

Caafhanna 503 

Caatra  Caecilia 39 

"      Cornelia 716 

"     Julia 39 

Caatrum  Truentinum 304 

Inui 323 

Castulo 48 

Castuloncnaia  Saltua..  24,  267 

Catabanea 679 

Catabathmns  Magnua 722 

"  Parvua 723 

Catabotbra 482 

Catacecaumene 621 


Cataa ©2 

Catalauni 139 

Catana 392 

Catarrhaotoa 613 

Catoriaaiura 113 

Catti 230 

Caturactoniom 200 

Catarigea 102,  li:{ 

Catyeuchlani 180 

Cauca 58 

Caucaaioa  Pyla» 606,  70t; 

Caucaaua 607 

Caud 210,225 

Caudins  Furcc 352 

Caudium avj 

Caulon 379 

Caunoa 617 

Cavarea 101 

CaVater 620 

Ccba 270 

Cebenna  Mona $'5 

Celomas 643 

Celadua 31 

Celcnderia 61 1 

Celetrum 449 

CellsB 449 

Celttina 174 

Colaa «l 

Cclt»(Hiap.) 51 

•*     (Gall) 74 

Cddbcri 53 

Cdtld 36,42 

Celticum  Promoutorium .    25 

Celydnua 414 

Compai 15 

Cenasum  Promontorium  .  485 

CenduresB 564 

Cenimagni 179 

Cenionia  Oatia 176 

Cenomani 276 

Ccntronea 102 

(Jentronum  Cintaa 1 14 

Centum  CellsB 293 

ContumPutea 1...  234 

Ccntarinum 402 

Ccnturipw 'JQa 

CcoB 507 

Cephals  Prom 71H 

CcphiOlenia 512 

Ccphaloadium :i9H 

Cephlsua  (Attic.) 479,  547 

(Elcua.)  ...  479,647 

"         (fiOBOt) 4t«l 

Ceprcalcum  Prom 25 

Ccramicua  Sinua 604 

Ceramua 617 

Ceraaua 63!* 

Ccrcasorum .*  73."> 

Ccrcidiua 401 

Cercetius  Mona fi.V> 

Cerclna 7ir» 

Ccrdonia 3.M» 

Cerillw :») 

Ceme 749 

C^rintLua 560 

Coronea 183 

Cerretani 54 

Cerynea 570 

Cerynitea 570 

Ceacrua 61.T 

CetiuaMona 243 

Cetobriga 38 

Chabala 706 

Chaberia 701 

Chaboraa 680 

Cherooea 537 

Chalajon 519 

Chalaatra 45C 

Chalcedon 634 

Chalcidlce 457 

(Syr.) 662 

Chalda 560 
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Cbalcis  (Sjr.) 

Chaldam €<?:) 

Chalonitifl 687 

Chalybe* 639 

Chalybooitifl 663 

Chalua 662 

Chamavi S27 

Chaonia 415 

Charax  SpaBiou 6c<7 

Charidemum  From 47 

Charmutbaa 679 

Charybdia 382 

Chasuari 230 

Cbelonitea  Prom 483 

Chcruflci 230 

Cherfioneaus  Ilcraclcotica  239 

"  Magna 723 

«  Prom. 485 

Taurica 237 

••  Thraci«  ...  431 

Cbimiera  (Epirot.) 415 

"  Moxi8(Lyc.)  ..  615 

Chios  (insula) 654 

«      (urbs) ew 

Chl«iala 216 

Choaapcs 0*^9 

Chocradca  (insula)) 367 

Choarenc 697 

Cboatrea 697 

Cfaronua 2:J6 

Chrysa 629 

Cbryaaa 389 

Chryee 703 

Cbryeoceraa 436 

Prom 423 

Chrysopolia  (Tbracic) ...  427 

(Bitbyn.)....  634 

Chryaorrhoaa 664 

Chytua 626 

Cianua  Sinua 604 

Cibal» 244 

CiciB 70 

Cichyrus 416 

Cioonea. 426 

Cilicia 610 

Cilia 630 

Ciiamum 207 

Clmbri 226 

Cimiata 637 

Cimmehum 239 

Cimoliu 597 

Cinga 30 

Cingilia 311 

Cingulum 304 

Cinium 69 

Cinypa 719 

Curctei 329 

CirciBum.Promontoriam.  254 

Circeaium 681 

Cirrha 524 

Cirta 714 

Ciatbcne 630 

Citfasron 534 

Citharistea 88 

Citium S59 

Ciritaa  Rhcdonum .,...'..  128 

Cins 633 

CUnnpetia 381 

Clania 261 

Clanlus 337 

Claras 624 

Clastidium 373 

Claudiopolis 611 

Claudius  Mona S43 

Clausentam 189 

Clausula 407 

ClazomensB 623 

Cleone 590 

Cleopatrla 736 

Climax 615 

CHmberria 120 

CHtemia 355 


Clilor 5S 

CUtumnus 260 

Ck>diaBU0 €7 

Clunia 61 

Clunium 402 

Clusium 295 

Clylipenua  Sinoa 236 

CnacioB 478 

Cnemides 520 

Cnldua 617 

Caoaua 601 

Cobe 748 

Cobrya 432 

Coccium 202 

Cocbe 686 

Cochlearia 405 

Codntum  Promontorium  256 

Cocossates 118 

CodanuB  Sinua 8 

CoBlesyria 663 

CoeoK 681 

Coenon  C!borioa 640 

Colanica 208 

Colapis K> 

Cokhi 702 

Colchis 704 

Colentum 411 

Coliaa  Pronu)nU>rium 554 

Collatia 325 

Colobon  Promontorinm. .  747 
Colonia  Agrippina 149 

•*       Trajana 148 

Colonides 578 

Colofteaa 643 

Colophon 623 

Columbarium  Prom. 405 

Comana 649 

"       Pontica 640 

Comaria  Prom 605 

Combrea 458 

Cominium  Ceritum 352 

Comisene 697 

Commageoe 662 

Conmioni 102 

Oomplutum 59 

Compsa 354 

Comum 279 

Comus  (Sard.) 405 

Concana 56 

Concanl 32 

Concordia 287 

Condate 199 

Condinenom 129 

Conduroum 207 

Confluenfies 144 

Congavida 207 

Conimbriga 40 

Conistorgis 38 

Conopc 515 

Conovium 175 

"  198 

Consabmm 59 

Consentitt 383 

Constantina 714 

Constantinopolis 438 

Contadesdus 424 

Contestani 64 

CoDtrebia 58,61 

ConveoB 117 

Cop» 538 

Copate  Laens 482,  536 

Copbos 461 

Copia 341 

Coptoa 739 

Cora 330 

Coraeesium 610 

Corax  Promontorinm  . . .  S37 

Corax 471 

Ccrbeus 645 

Corhilo 129 

Corbulonis  Momimentnm  225 
Corcyn  (insula) 419  [ 


Cttrcyra  (wbs) ^ 

Nigra 4ia 

Corda 2(» 

Corduba 48 

Corenae  LikOB 45 

Corfinium 310 

CoriaUum 129 

Coria  Damniorum 208 

Corinium  Dobunonun  . . .  196 

Corintbia 563 

(^rintliiacua  Simia 487 

Corinthi  Istfamua 566 

Corinthua 564 

CorioU 328 

Coriosopiti 125^  128 

Coriondi 210 

Coritani 180 

Comavu 180,184 

Comicvlum 307 

Corobilium 135 

Coronea 536 

Corone 578 

Corsica 401 

Corsote 683 

Corstopitum SOD 

Cortatha 7<B 

Cortona 295 

Cory  Prcmontorium TOES 

Coryceum  Promontorinm  605 
Corycnm  Proraoatoriom.  599 

CorydaUttS 543 

Coryne 573 

Coryphaa 630 

Coa  (in«nla) 656 

Cos  (orbs) 656 

Cosa 98 

Cosilynum 3^4 

Coasanum  Promontorinm  254 

Cotes  PromoBtoriam 710 

Cotinusa 70 

Cotyainm 642 

Cotyora 630 

Cragua  Mons 614 

Crana».. 563 

CranU 513 

CrannoD 496 

Crassuro 405 

Craten  (insalee) 41 1 

Crater  Binus 267 

(^tbis  (Ital.) 3fi!» 

•*       (Gr.) 476 

Cratia 63-1 

Cremna 646 

Crenmi 237 

Cremera 961 

Cremona ST9 

Crenldes 429 

Crestonia 457 

Creta 5P9 

Creticum  Mare 4P9 

Cretopolis 646 

Crimisa  Promontorimn  . .  257 

•♦        (fluT.) 257 

(ttriis) 376 

Crimissns 3P0 

Crissa 5S5 

Crithote 483 

Cria  Metopon...  171,  2J7,  599 

Crobyxi 426 

Crocodilopolis 737 

Crodunum 120 

Crommyon 565 

Cronium  Marc 8 

Crotaltts 37? 

Croto 376 

Crotona 376 

Crustumcrinm 306 

Cruptoricis  Villa 225 

Ctesiphon 889 

Ctimcno 500 

Cucusns 650 

Cnda 40 
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Cmllm..- tR 

OumoB 338 

CumtDUBSinofl 267 

Oumorium 2H8 

CumiBuitts  Vicaa S9 

ConaraaMoiu 312 

Cunaxa 686 

Cunetio 19''2 

Coneufl 18,36 

44     Promoatoriiun  .  2S,  37 

Cunici ® 

Cunicularium 405 

Cupra 304 

••     Montana 304 

Curea 307 

Curia 308 

<;unacte 411 

Curianum  Promootoriom  87 
Curias  Promontoxium  ...  659 

Curioeolkea 125,  128 

Curium 658 

CuriuaHona 471 

Cuflus 221 

Cutatiaaium 705 

Cutiliw 307 

Ctttina 311 

Cyamosorus 389 

Cyanee  (InaulaD) 439 

Cybiatra 619 

Cycladea 595 

Cydnua 687,  610 

Cydonia 600 

CyUeoe 573 

"      Moaa 593 

KJjtne  ••..........•«....  631 

OyniBtha 593 

Cynesil 15 

CynopoUs 738 

CynoiccphalflB 497 

CynoMema  (Cbera.)  ....    4:K3 

(Attic^ 543 

Oynoavra  Promontorium  55:) 

Cynthuj 596 

•Cynuria r***? 

Cynufl 5;iO 

CyparisHia 577,584 

CyparifiMia 47^ 

<;yparui8ium  Prom...  483,  578 

Cyparisdius  Siaua 487 

</ypniB 657 

<;yreDaica 719 

Cyrene 700 

<;yre»c.hala 700 

Oyropolis C95 

4.'yrrhestice 0C2 

4;yrrhua 6«i> 

<;yni8 606,68:1 

•Cythera 584 

CythDU* 597 

<?ytorug 636 

Cyxicu* €26 

D. 

Dabrona 210 

Darlnoabadea 703 

Dacia 233 

•*    Alpensis 234 

**    Mcditcrranea 234 

"    Kiparia 234 

Dacora 649 

Dadutaaa 635 

Dfodala 617 

'Dalmats 4«7 

1)ama«caa 664 

Damastium 410 

Don 675 

Dana 649 

■Danaperis 23fi 

'iDanapri* 10 

Dananter 236 

«>Anubiu0 219 

JJapbaitit  (issula,- 747 


Daphinu 

DaradA 749 

Darados 749 

Darat 749 

Daras 681 

Dardani 408 

Dardaooa 628 

Dareium 697 

Dargidua 698 

Dartoi 210 

Dascylilis  Palaa 633 

Dascylium 633 

Dassaretii 411 

Datoa 428 

Daulia 529 

Daunia 357 

DecapoUa.. 674 

Dccoloa 556 

Decenao^ttm 330 

Dccumatoa  Agri 331 

Deliom 539 

Dehninium 408 

Dolo« 596 

Delphi 5W 

Delphini  Portua S72 

Delphinium 540 

Delta 728 

Demctrias 50!) 

Demctrium 498 

Demua 611) 

Deobriga 57 

Derbe 650 

Dere 604 

Deria 432 

Dcrrhis 446 

Dertoaa 273 

Dervontio 200,201 

Deva 198 

Dianinm 298 

**       PromontGsium..    25 

DIcwa 430 

DiciBiirchia 339 

Dictc  Mona 601 

Ditlymi 625 

DidymoUckofl 441 

Dii^eotia 307 

Dii 426 

Dimnllum 410 

Dindymus  Mona 645 

Did  Cu««arca 675 

Diodori  (insula) 747 

Dionysopolid 70'2 

DioBcoridis  Onsula) 748 

Dioscordm  Portuu 747 

Diotfcurias 705 

Diospolis 672 

••       Parra 739 

Dlrce 536 

Dire 004 

slfSjr"}"''" «« 

Dium 451,461 

Doanaa 701 

Bocimia 642 

DodecMChoBMia 746 

Dodona 41G 

DoUcfae 495 

Dolonci 426 

Dolopla 500 

Dora 666 

DoridiaSiova 604 

Doria 521 

DoriuB 701 

Dorostomm 246 

Dorrirtiua 191 

Dorylmam 640 

Doi*areni 679 

Drac'unum  Promontoriam  655 

Draa((inna 696 

Drnvud 244 

Drepane 419 

Qrejianum 396 


Twge 

Drepuuim  Prcmontorinm  570 
"      (Cypr.)  656 

Drlbycea 695 

Driln 640 

Drilo 407 

Drinua 245 

Diium  Mona 357 

Drubetia 235 

Dul^bini 227 

Dnlichittm 511 

Dumna  213 

Dnr 210 

Durla. 259 

Darius  (Hiap.) 29 

"       (Brit) 191 

Damovaria 190 

Durocomovium 196 

DuroUpona 195 

DuroliCttm 193 

Dymo 571 

Dyrrbachium 409 

Dyittti 561 

E. 

Eblana 211 

Eblanl 210 

Rbora 39 

Kboracum 200 

KbndcB 212 

Ebudum  PromontorLum  .  172 

Eburodunum 113 

Eburonea 139 

Ebusus 69 

Ecbatana 694 

-        (PlwBn.) 666 

Eohedorus 457 

Echinadcs 511 

Echinus 509 

EctinI Ill 

Edeasa  (Maced.) 464 

"      (Meaop.) 681 

Ed(<a 64 

Edetoni 54 

Kdlandnnium 189 

Edomite 67R 

Edonea 426 

Ei^atia 361 

Eion 428 

Kkron 671 

Ela?a 631 

Kltt'ua 4X1 

Elntra 528 

Elutia 496 

Elath 679 

Elntiia ., 513 

Elavor 90 

Elea 372 

Eleea 372 

Elocria 684 

Ele))haotiae 741 

Mephaa  Mona 748 

Kleusa 554 

Eleuaia 553 

Elputhcro 557 

EleutheropoUa 673 

Elcutherua 390 

Elilxjrrl 101 

Elimea 44JI 

Klimeum 449 

Ena 571 

"    (urb^ 573 

Elison 222 

Enepoms 37R 

Elmantica 40 

Elul 101 

Elusa 130 

Elttsatea 118 

Emathia 454 

Emerita  Augusta 39 

Eme^a 6»>l 

Emmaus 673 

EmodlMontM 701 
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Emporitt  (Uisp.) CT 

(AfriC.) 715 

Engaddi 673 

Enipeos  (EUdia) 477 

»        (M*ccd.) 451 

«        (ThfiM.) 482 

Enna 399 

Enneallodoi 427 

Eordwa 449 

Epacria 543 

EpamaDduoduruin 155 

Epcdum 408 

Epliesui 624 

Epbyra 564 

Epbyro 4*6 

Ephraim 672 

KpiHcum 200 

Kpidamnus 409 

Epidanrui  (Argol.) 590 

"         (niyr.) 408 

Liinera 584 

Epidclium 584 

Epidu 183 

Epidium  Promontorium  .  171 

Kpiphanla 661 

Epirua 412 

Epopcus  Mona 34(^ 

Eporedia 277 

Equabona 38 

Kquotaticus 353 

Erana 578 

Erasinua 479 

Ercobriga 40 

Krdmi 210 

Erebantium  ProoBu 405 

Eresfius 654 

Eretcnufl 287 

Eretria  (Eub.) 561 

"      (Theaa.) 498 

Eretum 307 

F.ri^avica 60 

Erincus 390 

Krincua 522 

Eriuinistrcct 904 

EryccB  ..: 380 

Erymandrua 695 

EryinaDtbiui 594 

V.rythia. 44,45 

Erythrn  (Boeot) 534 

(Ion.) 623 

ErythnBum  Mare 60U 

Eryx 396 

'«    Mona '.  388 

Escamua 245 

>:«lra6lon 674 

Esopia 379 

Eaaul 126 

EstiaLacua 222 

Etobema 64 

Etocetam 190 

Etruria 288 

Etruaci 249 

Etruscum  Mare 269 

Euboea 357 

Eudicrum 495 

Euganci 276 

EoluBua 689 

Emmenia 643 

Eumolpiaa 441 

Eupatoria 239 

"         (Pont) 640 

Ettphratea 606 

Euripua 561 

Euromufl 618 

Europa 1 

Earotaa 478 

Eurymedon 613 

Eurymenee 501 

Eutreeia 533 

Euxioua  Ponttts -  9,  10 

EvpBUB 475 

Ezion-Gebcr 639 


Vmgt 
F. 

Fabrateria 331 

Faesulaj 890 

Falcrium 296 

Falemua  Agcr 345 

Fanuna  Voltunins 296' 

Faufetiauua  Ager 345 

FauatinopoUa 649 

Faventia 283 

FcUina 283 

Ferentinum 327 

Ferouia 330 

''       (Sard.) 405, 

FeronlaB  Lucua 290 

Ferraria  Promontoiiam. .    25 

Feacennium 296 

Fibrenua 331 

Fidenw 306 

FideotiA  (Iliep.) 50 

(ItaL) 281 

Fines 142 

Hrmum 304 

Flanaticus  Sinus ^^ 

Flavia  Cisaariensia 169 

Maviobriga 57 

Flevo  Lacua 222 

Flevum 220 

Florentia  (Gall.  CUp.). ...  281 

CEtrua.) 291 

Fona  ^lis 723 

**    Tongronun 143 

Forentam 359 

Formiffi 333 

Formio 288 

FoitunatiB  Insula 750 

Fonun  Appii 329 

"      Cornelii 283 

"      Diane 195 

**      GkiUorum  (Hiap.) .    62 
"  "        (ItaL)..  283 

**      Gigurrorum 56 

"      Hadriani 148 

•*      Julu(GalL) 109 

"     (ItaL) 287 

♦•      Lepidi 282 

**      Limicorum 55 

•*      Nomm 283 

*'      Bcgusianonuu 130 

«      Serapranii 300 

"      Tibcrii 156 

"      Tri^am 406 

**      Vukaai 339 

Fosa  Way 204 

Fossa  Drusiana 146 

"     Philiatina 258,259 

FregellsJ 331 

Frentani 354 

Fretum  Gaditanum 46 

Gallicum 8 

**■      HercuTcum 8,46 

*'       Siculum 389 

Friaiabones 294 

Friaii 215 

«    Majorea 224 

"    Minores 224 

Frusino 331 

Fucinua  Lacus 265 

Fulsinium 411 

Fundnnua  Lacna 338 

Fundi 338 

FurcsB  Caudinv 358 

G. 

Gabffi 692 

Gabala 661 

Gabali 119 

GabeUas 260 

Gabii 385 

Gabreta  Pilva 219 

Gabroaentum 908 

Gadara 676 


Gadeni lir« 

Gadca 44 

Gwtara 70«> 

GstuU 743 

Gatacum 2J'.! 

GaLeaua 3tki 

Galatia 644 

Galava aw 

Galepaua 46i} 

GaUlaea 674 

Gattasci 3^  SU 

Gaffi* 71 

"     Belgica. 61 

"     Ciaolpina -.274 

**     Ciapadaaa . . . ;» .  i^  275 

**    Lu^ttneoftr ei 

"•  NartKmeBfia....  81, 100 

•*'    Tmnaalpina 71 

**     Tranapadana 275 

GBlUcnm 62 

GaUicus 30 

GaUonun  Forum 62 

Gangaoi 210 

Gange TOtS 

Gangea 605 

GangeUcua  Sinus 604 

Gangra ,..  637 

Gannaria 710 

Garama 74*» 

Garamantea 74!« 

GargaBum  Promontoriam  257 

Gargara 630 

Gareettua 55«i 

Ganannonum 194 

Gartia 2?5» 

Garumna 8» 

Garyenoa ITU 

Gath 67\ 

Gatfaelin  Street aOB 

Gaugamela 6B9 

GauloniliB 677 

GaohM 409 

Gauzaca 69t^ 

Gaza 671 

«    (Med^ 695 

"    (Sogd.) 70» 

Gedroaia , 692 

GeIa(fiuTia«) 390 

•'    (urbe) 394 

Gdduba H» 

Genabttip 130 

Genauni , 240 

Geneva 114 

Genoeeareth  (Lacua) 669 

Genua 27* 

GenusuB 410 

GersMtua 485 

Gerar 671 

Gorenia 57?» 

Gergia 698 

GergoTia 125 

Boiorum 135 

Genua 64S 

Gerroania 214 

Prima 81,84 

"        Seconda 81,84 

Germanicea 665? 

GermanicopeUa 637 

Germanicum  Mare 8 

Qerra IIP 

Gerrha 680 

GeruQda 67 

Gerunium 355 

Geaaoriacum 1*» 

Qigomia 458 

Gilboa  Mons 668 

Gisdanea ^ 7lt> 

Gira 749 

Glanarenta SO'^ 

Giandomirum S*} 

Glannatira Ill 

Glceaaria ^... 
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Glerum 196 

Glou  i£iituariam 175 

"    (uwula) 175 

Ono«u« 601 

Goaris ». . .  701 

Uobajum  PromoDtoriam .    87 

Gobannium 197 

Gobanniiis 197 

(k)madtuorum  (UiBida*)  . .  747 

Gomphi 494 

Gounus 495 

Gophna 672 

(vorditauum  Prom. 405 

<fOrdium 635 

<;ordjra.-i  MuDtea 6(j3 

Gorgippia 704 

4>or|:uii 6^7 

Gortyna 601 

(fortynia 455 

<iortyiiiuj 477 

Gortya 601 

Gothini 230 

Gotoncs 231 

Groccurris , 57 

Grwcia 465 

•'      Mu^'na 250 

Gnminua  Moas 448 

iirampiud  Moos 11,170 

<trnnua 221 

(iratiitnupolU 113 

Gravii»ciM 293 

Grisflum Ill 

Grudii 141 

Gramentum 374 

Gnimum .' 361 

Gryneum 631 

Gugcmi 147 

GunUa 241 

"      (urb«) 24i» 

Guttalua 236 

Gyanis 598 

Gyfi^wa  PaluB 620 

Gyndos 6«7 

Gy pbitis  (isaula) 747 

Gyrton 41X5 

Gylhium 583 

n. 

Iladria  (\'eneL) 2PC 

••       (i'rittut.) 'MTy 

Harlrinni 633 

iladrianupuUa  (Epir.) 416 

(Muced.)  . .  441 
"  (Bithyn.)-.  6:35 

Iladriaticum  Maro 269 

lladrintirud  Hinua 8 

lladrumctma 716 

llK«aiu4  Muns 422 

llalcs 6-»4 

IlalesiuTij * . .  609 

ilHliiuinun 445 

Jialiartus 536 

Hali('am'i-"»U3 617 

Ilalraydisius 410 

ilnloue 6r>:2 

TlaUw  (Phtbiot) 4i»'.) 

flalyrua 31M) 

Halya 607,635 

Hamaxia 610 

iIam>i\oliii 235 

Ilannibalis  Portud 37 

ilarma 539 

Harznozica 7()(J 

liarmozon  Promooturium  6<h2 

Ilarmuza 692 

llarpnifiuin 6'^; 

Harpe«8Ud 424 

Ilatrfp 6ef2 

Hebrides 212 

Hebron 673 

Jlebrus 424 

iiocatonipjloD 697 


pan 

Hecatonaesi 630 

liedyphon 690 

Hegomum  Promontuhum  456 

HclcUum 151 

Helena 143 

Helea 372 

Ilelico 569 

Helicon  (flunus) 390 

(Mont) 532 

Hcliopolia 735 

"        (tiyr.) 664 

Uelisson 477 

UeUum SUO 

-       Ottittm 91 

Hellafl 465 

Hellcnia  Promontorlam . .  171 

Ucllcspontua 9,  425,  626 

Helorum 394 

Hclorua 390 

HuloB 583 

HelvetU 152 

HeWii 101 

Ueniochi 704 

Hcptanomis 725 

Hcraclea  (Lucan.) 368 

••        (Lyncest) 448 

"        (Maccd.) 451 

•*  Minoa 395 

**         Pontica 634 

"        (Thrac.) 435 

"        (Trachin.) 504 

HeracIeopoliB  Magna 737 

Herucleum 639 

Heriea 594 

Hera;!  Montcs 388 

Ilerculaueum 341 

Hercalia  Prom.  (Brit)  ...  171 
(Ital.)  255,  380 

Hcrcynia  Silva 218 

Herdonia 358 

Heriua 129 

HermB2um  Prom.  (Afric.).  711 
"  "       (Sard.).  405 

Ilermantica 40 

Hormin  ^^trect 904 

Hcrmiiiius  Mona 24 

Hermioue 589 

Hcnnon  (Muns) 67(i 

Minor 668 

Hormoutbis 740 

Ucrmopolis  MuKua 738 

Parva 734 

Hcrmunduii 228 

Hrrmus 607 

Hcrnici 327 

Hcrodium 673 

Hcruopoliii 736 

Horotjpolites  Sinus 679 

Htbhbun 676 

H(*sf»oria 14 

ilespt'rium  Prom. 710 

Hc8tiit)0tis 493 

He?tin.«i 423 

Hrxtiiuilion 433 

llilMrnia 208 

Hihcmicu3  Oceanus ,  170 

Hierapolis  (Phryg.) 643 

(tfyr.) 662 

If  irrnpytna fiOl 

Hif'ricus 672 

HiiToe 208 

Uirro-CiesareA ^JO 

Hioromax 676 

HicTusoIyma 672 

Hiilcvionea 232 

Himcra 397 

(anvias) 390 

Hipparis 390 

Hippo  Kegiua 714 

"      Zarytufl 716 

Hippocrenc 533 

Hipponiatca  Siniu 866 


Hipponiam 38  2 

Uirmtnivi 390 

Hirpini 352 

HispaUs 49 

Hiipania 13 

••       Citerior 20^  81 

"       Ulterior 20,  21 

Uiati»a 559 

HJstonium 354 

Histria 285 

UomeriUt) 679 

Uomole  Mons 501 

Homulium 501 

Homonada 611 

Horeb  Mon4 679 

Horestii 184 

Uunoum S07 

HyampoUs 929 

Hybla  Herwa 398 

••     Major 39ft 

"    Parva 392 

Ilydaspes 606 

Hydraotca 605 

Hydrea 589 

Hydruntum  0r  Hydros .. .  36:< 

Hyele 372 

Hyari^ 23T 

Hylaa 63X 

Hylo 539 

Hylicc  (LaciLB) 539 

Hyllaicus 420 

Hyllua 63r) 

Hymettus 556 

Hypucaris S3(i 

,  Uypaja 115 

Hypiepa 621 

Hypania  (Europ.) 23R 

"        (AsUt) 606 

HypaU 506 

Uyperborei  Mootea 11 

Hyperea 497 

Hyperemia 5ei» 

Hyphasis 605 

Ilypsas 390 

Hyrcania 697 

Hyria(orUria) 364 

Uyrmioe 48:t 


ladera 40R 

lalystts 657 

lantrus 245 

lapydoa 407 

lapygia 355,  361 

lapyt;ium  Proraontorium.  257 

lapytrum  Tria  Prom. 25(i 

lasfiius  Sinus 604 

I  lasonium  Promontorium.  605 

I  lasunius  Mona 69^: 

lassus 61f 

j  Intinum llVt 

!  latrua 24'« 

j  laxartcs 60ii 

I  Inzyges  Metanaatw  ..  2^  235 

I  Ibcra 65 

Ibcri 31 

I  Iberia  (Hispania) 13,14 

Iberia  (Asiat.) 706 

nx.>mium 191 

Ibcnia 26 

Icaria  or  Ibanu « .  655 

Icaona ,.    90 

IcciusPortus 14(i 

Iceni 194 

Ichn» 453 

Irhnusa 40:t 

IchthyopbagonuB Sinus..  6Hlt 

Icbthys «...  48:\ 

Iclani 194 

Iconium 65<i 

Icosium 712 

Ida  Mont S9H 
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Iddiam fiS 

Idomcno / 455 

Idubeda  Mods 83 

Idomifii 678 

IdumanU ITJ 

leme 2(W 

Jcrnli 211 

Igedita 40 

IgilgiU* 712 

Igilium 298 

Iguvium 301 

Ikenild  Street 203 

Ila 174 

Ilargus 241 

Uercaones 54 

Ilerda 61 

llergetes 54 

QiciB 63 

lUdtanoa  Sinus 63 

Bipa  or  llipula 47 

-      "       «     Magna 48 

lUpuIaMoDi 12,23 

niMUS 480.547 

Ilium  Novum t)29 

IlUberia  (Hiap.) 50 

"       (Gallic.) 103 

Ulitargia 48 

lUyria  Barbara  cr  Romana    54 

*♦      Graica 54 

llljricum 406 

Ilorci 62 

Uuro 66 

lira 297 

bnaaa  Mona 700 

Imbrofl 652 

tmina 662 

Inachus  (Acarn.) 475 

(Argol.) 479 

Inarime 348 

India 700 

Indigetea 54 

Indua 605 

Infcrum  Mare 269 

lugt-'na 128 

Jodani  Montcs 404 

Insubrod 276 

Inaula  8ncra 322 

loeulte  ChopradiB 367 

"      DiomcdeeB 356 

Interamna 302 

(Frentana) 354 

"  (rro^mtiana)  ..  305 
Interamnium  Flavium ...    56 

intern uin  Mare 8 

lolcoa 502 

Ionia 619,621 

Ionium  Mare 488 

lonopoUs 636 

Ipni 486 

Ipsua 642 

Ira 580 

Jria  Flnvia 55 

Irinus  Sinus 702 

Iria 637 

Isaca 176 

Isala 220 

Isamnium 210 

Isara 90»92 

Itargus 241 

harii 241 

barua 241 

Jaaura 651 

laauria 651 

Isca  Damnonlorum 191 

•*    SQurum 197 

lachalis 189 

Wua  Mom 747 

lamanim  Promontorium .  423 

lamenus 480,535 

laaa 4II 

Issedonea 708 

laaicusSioua 604 


Isaua «S 

Ister 219 

Uthmus  (Corinth.) 566 

IstropoUs 246 

IsArium 200 

Itabyriua  Mons 668 

Italica  (Uiap.) 48 

-     (Pebg.) 310 

Italia 246 

Ithaca 512 

Ithoria 516 

Itium 87 

ItiusFortua 140 

Iton 499 

Ituna  iEstuarium 175 

Ituraea 676 

Ituria 175 

lulia 597 

iTemua 210 


Jahodii  Monies. 703 

Jabbok 676 

Jacca 57 

Jacctani 53 

'  Jammona 69 

;  Jamnia 671 

I  Jamno 68 

'  Jasonium  Prom 605,  639 

'  Jasonius  .Muna 693 

'  Jathrippa 679 

'  Jena  ^Ktuarium 175 

I  Jericho 672 

'  Jerusalem 672 

I  Jeirael 674 

;  Jopua 671 

I  Joraancs 669 

Jotapala 675 

Judioa 671 

Julia  Ca:4area 712 

•♦     Ciordua ftJO 

I  JuHarum 149 

Juliobriga 56 

Julioniagua 129 

JaliopoUs 635 

Jalium  Carnioam 287 

JuliuaPortua 267,339 

••      Vicua 150  ! 

JuBonia  (insula) 45 

*•         Prom 25 

J«ra  Mons 11,  85 

Juroeipaach 706 

Juatinopolia 288 

Juvavia 242 

Juvema 208 

Juvemi 210 

Jttvemia 211 


Kara 684 

Kerata 540 

Kiaon 667 

KnakioQ 584 


L. 


Labeates 

Labicum 

Labranda 

Lacerda 

Lacetani 

Lacinium  Promontorium. 

Lacobriga  (Luait) 

"         (Vacca^ormn).. 

Lnronia 

Laconicua  Sinua 

Lactodmmin 

Ladon 

Lvpa 

LaQvi 

Laparia 

Laiua  Portua 

Lalctou 


407 
327 
618 
502 

54 
256 

37 

57 
580 
487 
195 
477 

43 
276 
369 
654 

54 


Lambrua 

Lameticoa  i^imia 

Lamia 50I 

Laminium 59 

Lampctia 381 

Lampaacua GSn 

Lamua 610 

Lance 56 

Lancia  Oppidaaa 40 

•*      Tranacvdaiia 40 

Landobria TO 

Langobardi 

Laugobriga  (Celt) 

"  (LvaiL) 40 

LaBBTium 323 

Laodicea  CombBsta 643 

"         adUbanum...  665 

"         ad  Lyemn 644 

•*         adMare 661 

LapurdBm 119 

Laranda 651 

LariBom 355 

Larisaa 496 

••      (Phriconia) 631 

Lariaaua 476»  571 

Lariua  Lacoa 964 

Larymaa 538 

Latiom  Norum 318 

Vetua 318 

Latooicus  SSnoa 624 

Latmna 68B 

Latopolia 740 

LaumeUam 277 

Laurentum 339 

LaBriacum 24S 

Laarium 554 

I^auroB 63 

Laila 373 

♦^    (fluTiua) 968.  373 

«      Sinua 268,373 

Laua  Pompeia 279 

LausaBna 156 

LaTara 40 

Lavininm 323 

Lebadea 537 

Lebedua 6SS 

Leborini  Campi 310 

LcchiBUm 564 

Lectum  PromoDtoriam  . .  605 

I..Adus ICM 

Legio  Septima  Gemina ...    56 

Lelaaaomus  SbiQa 175 

Lemania&Ba  or  LenMmus 

Portua 176,  IW 

LaoMBBaLacuB 154 

I^eannoa 652 

LenooTioos lid 

Lentia S4» 

Leontoa eCT" 

LeoBtini 39» 

Lepiiras  Moaa 330 

Lepontii 240- 

Lcpneum 576 

LeptUMagaa 7I» 

♦'      Panra 716 

I..ema 587 

Lenm 115 

Lcroa 656 

Leta 406 

Lesbos 653 

Lcfsa 580 

Letbania « 621 

Letiini 575 

I^icnca 364 

Ixmcas     > ^^ 

I.«ueato  Prom. 483,  510 

Leuoe  Acta 4.15 

*'       Come 67t> 

Leuci ]3!» 

"     Montaa 60O 

LcocoUa eSO 
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Leucopetra 2o5 

Leucopibia 206 

I^uctra 533 

Leuctrum 579 

Leuphana 225 

Lexoni 125 

Libanufl  Mona 664 

Libethra 452 

Libclhriua 536 

Libethroa 452 

Libicii 276 

Libiaius 210 

LibiaoiJa 59 

Libera 58 

Liburai 407 

Libumidea  Inaulao 411 

Libya 70S 

"     latcrior 749 

Libycum  Mare 488 

Libyaaa 634 

Licat4M 241 

Lichadcfl  (inaaleB) 5*^20 

Licua 241 

Liger 90 

Ligurca 249 

Liguria 270 

LigU0ticua  Sinua 2()7 

Lilwa 528 

Lilybwam 396 

**         Promontorium.  3:^ 

Llmai^u 156 

Limanua 176 

Limax 478 

Limia 31 

Limnas 579 

LimoDum 120 

Lindum 200 

**       Damaiomm 206 

Llndua 657 

Lingon  Mona 471 

Lingonea 127,276 

Llnum 627 

Lipara 400 

Liparen  (inaulie) 400 

Liria 64 

LirU 261 

Liasiua 389 

Lisaua 408 

LitonaHiWa 2K} 

Literna  Pallia 338 

Littrnum 337 

Liternua 337 

LiXTW 712 

Locraa 401 

Locri 379 

••    Epicnemidii 519 

"    Opuntii 5'JO 

•*    Oaolas 518 

Locria 518 

Logana 2*22 

Logi 184 

LoRin 210 

Londinittia 192 

Longnnoa 390 

Longus  if^stuorium 175 

Lopoi^agium 155 

Lotophagi 719 

Loxa 174 

Lttca 290 

Lacania 367 

Lucentom 63 

Lucrria 358 

LncrrtiUs  Mons 307 

Larrinua  Lacua 266 

Lacua 310 

"      Ancitiw 310 

••      Anunim 56 

••      Feroniaj 290 

*•      Somnoniira 219 

Lugduocnsid  ((rnilta)  .  81,  123 

Prima KJ 

••  Secunda  ..    83 


Lugdnnenaia  Teitia K 

Qaarta 83 

LngdoniUB 130 

•*       BaUTorum  146, 148 
**       Convenarum  . .  120 

LuguraUuzn 201 

LuDa 290 

LuD»  Montea 710 

"      Sil^a 219 

Luppia 222 

Luquido 405 

Lusitani 32,35 

Luaiouiia 21,35 

Laaitia 477 

Lada 61 

Lutetia  Pariaionun 136 

Lntoaa 133 

Lutadarum 202 

LuxU 31 

LuxoTium 155 

Lycabettaa 547 

Lycaonia 650 

Lychnidui 411 

LychDitia  Palua 411,  683 

Lycia 613 

LycopoUa 738 

Lycorea 526 

Lycormaa 4/5 

Lycoaurm 594 

Lyctua 601 

Lycua  (Aaayr.) 687 

*•       (Pont.) 606 

"       (Sarnut) 236 

Lydda 672 

Lydia 618 

Lydiaa 446 

Lyncestia 447 

Lyncoa 447 

Lyatra 651 

M. 

Mace 680 

Macedonia... 441 

Maccfltua 626 

MachsEsroa 676 

Maciiitus 576 

Macoraba 679 

Macra 272 

Mocris 555 

Macrobii 743 

Macroues 640 

Madytua 433 

Mtt*Rtffi 185 

Mieandcr 607,620 

Mfrnaloa  Mens SPS 

Maenaria 297 

Mffinoba 47 

"      (fluTiua) 31 

MspotiaPalua 9 

Ma»«»lia 702 

Mffiaolua 701 

Magrtobriga 155 

Mainovinium 195 

Mainia 207 

Magna  Grecla 250 

BffagniB 197 

Magnntai 210,211 

Magnesia 501 

ad  Mwandnim  .  631 

*'        ad  Sipylum 620 

*'        Promontorium .  486 

Magneeium  Prom 486 

Magnum  Prom.  (Hiap.)  . .    25 

"  "      (lad.) 605 

Magnua  Portttt 176 

"       Sinua 604 

Mago 68 

Magontiacum ISO 

Maffrada 31 

Majorca 68 

Mulaca 31,  47 

Mfilanga 702 


Paaa 
Malea 494 

Maleaa  (insula) 175 

Malevontum 392 

Maliacuatiinua 488 

Mallarpha ^...  702 

Malicntica SOS 

Mallorum  Mctropolia 702 

Mallua 611 

••     (fluTiua) 477 

Mamertium 384 

Mamma 715 

Mancunium 202 

Mandela 307 

Mandaa 701 

Manduesacdum 199 

Manduria 365 

Maniole  (iosulw) 703 

Mantinea 599 

Mantinorum  Oppidum . . .  402 
Mantua  (llisp.) S9 

♦'        (Ital.) 280 

Maracanda 690 

Marathon 555 

Marciana  Silva 219 

Marclanopolia 246 

Marciliana 374 

Marcina 347 

Marcomagua 143 

Marcomanni 229 

Margiana 698 

Margua  (fluT.  As.) 698 

"       (  "     M(»a.) 245 

"        (urbs) 245 

Mareotia  Lacua 730 

Mariaba 679 

Mariana 402 

Marianua  Mona S3 

Marinum  Promontorium.  40S 

Mariaua 234 

Maritima  Aduaticonim. . .  107 

Marmarica 723 

Maronea  (Ital.) 351 

••        (Tlirac.) 430 

Marpe^aa  Mona 598 

Marrucini 312 

Marruvium 309 

Marai 227,309 

Maras 221,  230 

Mapoda 673 

Mafliua  Mona 680 

Ma5tU6ia  Mona 621 

"       Promontorium  .  423 

Matinnm 357 

Matrona 90 

Mattiaci 288 

Mattium 228 

Mauritania 711 

Maxima  Cfuaarienais 169 

*'       Hcquanorum  ...     84 

MaximianopoUa 441 

Mazaca 648 

Mazarua 390 

Medeon 408,51! 

Media 693 

Mcdiolanium 227 

Mediolanum  (Aulerc.)  ...  129 

(Britt.) ".J9 

"  (Gugeni.)...  148 

"  (Ital.) 278 

"  (Santon.)  ...  121 

Meduacua  Major 263 

Minor 362 

Mediomatrici 139 

Meduana 90 

Mrdubrica 39 

MednlluaMona 94 

Meduiua 381 

Medna 691 

Mrgnlopolia 594 

Mcgora 541 

Megara  Uyblosa 392 

Mcgaria 540 
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Megordas 706 

Megiddo 674 

Mclaina  Prom. OOo,  6:23 

Meluiea  Montes 679 

Melanogtetuli 749 

MelascAs.) 613 

"      (Gr.) 538 

Meldi 127,135 

Melea 623 

Meliboctu  MoQ« 216 

BleUboBa rxW 

MeliflBC 643 

McliU 400,412 

Me]ittt»(A8.) 643 

(Thesa.) 499 

Melitene W9 

Mcllaria 46 

MeloduQuzn 135 

Meloa 597 

Mclaua 31 

Memini 102 

Memnonia  Tuniulua 626 

Mcmphia 737 

Menapia  (Britt) 198 

(Hibern.) 211 

MentpU  (Gall.) 137 

(Uibero.) 211 

Mende 459 

Hendea 735 

Mendeaium  Ustiuin 729 

Menebria 440 

Henelai  Portua 7-J3 

Mccevia 198 

Meninz  (insula) 718 

••       (urba) 719 

Menoaca 57 

Menathiaa 748 

Merinuni 357 

Merobriga 37 

Meroe 744 

Meae 115 

Meaambria 440 

Meaene 687 

Meama 381 

Meaopotamia 680 

Meaaa 583 

Meaaana 391 

Meaaapla 355.361,364 

Meaaeia 497 

Mesaone 579 

Meaaenia 576 

Mesaoniacua  Sinna 487 

Measogia 619 

Meaaaa  Collia 88 

Metaffonium  Prom 711 

Metalliferi  Mootea 12 

MetapoDtom 368 

Metaria  iEstaarium 173 

Methone  (Argol.) 589 

••       (Maced.) 452 

"       (Meaaen.) 578 

Methjmna 653 

Metina 92,114 

Metropolia  (Germ.) 237 

"  (Theaa.)..  494,501 

Metria 145 

Metulum 408 

MeTania 301 

Michmaa 672 

Miderara 642 

Midianitee 678 

Mieza 455 

Mflfttae 244 

MiletopoUs 237 

Miletua 624 

Minni 679 

MInciua 259 

MinerviB  Promontorium  .  254 

Miniua 29 

Minoa  (Cret) 601 

"     (Megar.) 542 

Minorca 69 


Paf* 

Mintnme 333 

Miacnom 338 

Miaenum  Proaumtoriiim .  254 

Mirobriga 48 

Moabite 678 

Mociaaoa 648 

ModoDoa : 210 

Moemua 232 

MoBriaLacaa 730 

Maaaui 945 

Mognntiacttm 150 

Moloaaia 415 

Molycria 517 

Hona  (Csaaria) 212 

••      (Tactti) 212 

Monalua 390 

Monapia 212 

MonaAlbanua 324 

"     Albumaa 374 

**^     Lepinaa 330 

"     Maaaicua 344 

"     Tabttmus 352 

"     Tifata 346 

••     Tifemua 351 

••     Veannua 341 

"     Vultur 350 

Mophia 700 

Mopaucrene 611 

Moricambe  iEatuariam  . .  175 

Moridunum 191 

Morimaniaa 9 

Morini 139 

Moron 39 

Moroagi 57 

MortuamMare 669 

Moa« 91 

Moecha 680 

Moachici  Montca 683 

Moacblua 245 

Moatevia 191 

MoayvcBci 639 

Mosychloa 652 

Motja 396 

Motycanaa 390 

Munda  (fluviua) 29 

'*      (urba) 49 

Mundi  Emporium 748 

Munychia 552 

Mulucha 711 

Murgia 47 

Muraia 244 

Mutina 2H2 

Murua 59 

Mycale  Mona 634 

Mycaleaeua 539 

Mycena) 588 

Mychua 526 

Mycoooa 51>8 

Mygdonia 456 

Mygdonina 680 

Mylas 398 

Mylaa 398 

Mylaaa 618 

Myndiia 618 

Myoa  HormoB 741 

Myoneaua 499 

Myra 618 

Myr» 501 

Myrcinua 426 

Myrina 631 

Myriandma 612 

Myrlea 633 

Myrrhinua 555 

Myratoua 573 

Myrtilia 38 

MyrtoumMare 489 

Myrtuntium ^ 509 

Myria 625 

Mytilene 6.'0 

Myua 625 


N. 

Naamaleha 

Naaraarea 

NabflBua 175 

Nabathod 678 

Nablia 221 

Nacolea 642 

Naebia 31 

Nagara 708 

NaiaauB S45 

Namadua TOO 

Namnetea 194 

Nande 695 

Nantuatea 102 

Naparia 234 

NapaU 746 

Kapetinna  Si&oa 2*38 

Nar 960 

NarboMartiuB 103 

Narboneoaia 81.  lUO 

"  Prima 82 

•*  Secunda 82 

Nariaci 929 

Namia 302 

Naro 407 

Narona 4C6 

Narthacium 498 

Narycium 521 

NHBium 145 

Na»tua 445 

Natiao 2K7 

Nanaguna 700 

Naucratia 734 

Naulochoa ^S^ 

Naupactua 518 

Nauplia 587 

Navilubio 31 

Naxoa  (urba) 392 

••      (insula) 598 

Nazada 695 

Nazareth 675 

Neanthua 376 

Neapolia 340 

(Afiic.) 716 

"       (Sard.) 405 

Nel>o  Mona 676 

Ncbriasa 49 

Nobrodea  Montea 388 

Noda 478 

Ke!on 512 

Nemanaua 104 

Kemea 5P0 

"     (fluviua) 473 

Nemetacum 142 

Ncmetobriga 56 

Neo  Caeearea 640 

Neoclaudiopolia 637 

Neon 528 

NeonTichoa 631 

Nericam 510 

Nertia 510 

Neritoa 512 

Nerium  Promontorium  ..    25 

Neroaeaua 649 

Nerulum 374 

Nervii 138 

Neaia 348 

Keatua 424 

Nic»a 110.271 

*•     (Bithyn.) 683 

"     (Indica) 702 

»•     (Locr.) 520 

Nicepborium 661 

Nicer 232 

NiclDromoa 748 

Nicia efiO 

Nicomedia 633 

NicopoUa  (Arroen.) 683 

(Epir.)....  418,  see 

••        ad  tutrum 246 

•*       ad  Neatom 430 
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Nidum 197 

Nidiu 197 

Niger 710 

Nigira 749 

Nigrito 749 

NUua 710,728 

Ninive  )  ,,00 

Ninuj  i "" 

Niphatce  Mons 683 

Niswa  (Marg.) 698 

•♦       (Megar.) 542 

NiaibU 681 

Nisynu 509 

Nltiobrigcs 117,  119 

Nitrariai  Fodineo 731 

Nivaria 750 

NiTcria 134 

Nivermim 134 

Noaj 398 

Noega 56 

NcBomagiis 112 

Noes 245 

Noiodunum 156 

Kola 346 

Nomcntum 306 

NonRcri:^ 593 

Nora  (Cappad.) 649 

•*     (Sardin.) 405 

Norba 331 

••     Cucsarea 39 

Noreia 242 

Noricuiu 242 

Nostrum  Maro 8 

Notium 654 

••      Prom.  (Hibem.)  . .  210 

••  "       (Afric.)....  710 

Nora 150 

NoranttB 182 

Norantum  Portus 208 

"         Prom. 171,175 

Novanm 312 

Novaria 277 

Norem  Populana 82 

-       Viaj 427 

Noresium 149 

NoTio<hmum 122;  134 

Noriomagus  (Ratar.) 148 

(Bitur.) 120 

«     (Britann.)-..  188 

"     (Lcxob.) 129 

"     (Nemet) 150 

»*     (Trevir.)  ...  144 

Novioregum 121 

Norum  Ilium 629 

Norufl  Portus 176 

Nuceria  (Cis.  GaU.) 283 

"        (Campau.) 347 

(Umbra) 301 

Numana 303 

Numantia 60 

Numiciufl 322 

Numidia 712 

Numidtro 374 

Nuraia 308 

Nympbft}um 621 

"  Prom. 446 

NympfafBus 335 

NysaCLydia) 621 

"     (Indica) 702 

Nyasa 648 

O. 

Oasia  (Ammon.) 723 

"       Major 742 

"      Minor 742 

ObocB 210 

Obria 104 

Oceanua  Arctoua 9 

•*         Britannicus 8 

••         Borealis 9 

•*        Cantabricus 8 

*'        Duecdcdonitu  . .  170 


Paca 

Oceanua  Edaa 603 

**         GermanicuB 8 

••        Ilibemicua 170 

•*         Indicus 602;  603 

"        Sarmaticas 236 

*'        ScptentrionalU..      9 

"        Vcrginicus 170 

Ocellum 172 

Occtu 213 

Ocha 558 

Ocra  Mons 243 

Ocriculum 302 

Ocrlnum 171 

Octapetarom  Prom. 171 

Octodunu 114 

(Veragr.) 102 

Oculisma 121 

Odcsflua 246 

Odomanti 426 

Odrysas 426 

CEa 719 

CEanthc 519 

CEaao 58 

**     Promontorium 25 

CEchardca 708 

CEneon 519 

CEniPons :  242 

CEniadiB 510 

CEuoo 639 

(Enotri 250 

(Enus 219 

(Escus 245 

CEsyme 428 

(Eta * 505 

(EtTlua 583 

Ogdamua  Moos 722 

Ogia 156 

01bia(CiUc.) 611 

"     (Gallic.) 109 

"     (Pamphyl.) 613 

*•     (Sardin.) 405 

«     (SarmaL) 237 

Olcachitea  Sinus 714 

Ole&rus 597 

Olenua 571 

Olintigi 43 

01l»ipo 38 

Oliaiponense  Prom 25 

OUiua 239 

Olmius 533 

Olpaj 509 

Oltia 89 

Olympia 574 

Olympus 615 

(Cypr.) 658 

"         Mons 445 

Olynthus 459 

Omanittt 660 

Ombos 741 

Onchesmus 415 

Onchcatiu 536 

Onoba 43 

Onobalus 389 

Onobrisatea 118 

Onagnathos  Prom. 484 

OoracU 692 

Ophis 592 

Ophiusa 69 

Ophiussa 652 

Opici 250 

Oppidum  Ubionim l49 

Opaikella 57 

Opuntitta  Sinns 488,  521 

Opus 521 

Orbelas 444 

Orcadcs 213 

Orcas 172 

Orchoe 687 

Orchomcnus  (Arcad.) 537 

•*  (BcBot) 593 

Ordcfisus 234 

Ordovices 180 


Or«atia 4& 

Orestia 448 

Oretani 53 

Orcthufl 390 

Oretum 50 

Organa 689 

Orgua 270 

Oricua 410 

Oriuns 407 

Ormenium 502 

OrobifB 560 

Orontes 607,660 

Oropus 510 

Orospeda  Mons 23 

Orra 380 

Orecra 133 

Ortona 354 

Ortospana 696 

Ortygia 393 

Osca 61 

Osci 250 

OeismU 125 

Oaroene 681 

Oasa 501 

Ossonoba 37 

Ofitia 321 

OfltiiB  Lacua 321 

Otadeni 18:j 

Othrys  Mons 471, 497 

Ovilia 242 

OxthraciB 39 

Oxus 606,698 

Oxybil 102 

Oxyrynchua 738 

P. 

Pachynum  Prom. 389 

Pactye 434 

Pactolua 020 

Padua 258 

Padusa 258 

Peeanium 516 

Pi«6nia 463 

Pvstanus  Sinus 268 

Peestom 371 

Pad 426 

Pag».: 542 

PugafiU3 502 

Pagaswus  Sinus 488 

Pagrss 662 

Paleepaphos 658 

Palwpolis 340 

Palaenia 510 

Palesscepsis 628 

Palwate 415 

Pa]a)8tlna 668 

PalfBtyrus 667 

PalanU 402 

Palantia  (Asturum) 56 

"        (Vaccaeor.) 52 

Palibothra 702 

Palica 399 

Palinurum  Promontorium  855 

Palla 402 

Pallakopas 685 

Pallantia 58 

Pallantias 64 

Palle 512 

Pallene 458 

Palma 69 

Palmaria 334 

Palmyra 663 

Pnlmyreno 663 

Paludca  Pomtinfo 335 

Palus  Acheruaia 414 

"     Lema 587 

«     Litema 338 

«     Mipotis 9,237 

"     Pambotis 418 

«      Salapina 358 

"      Tritonla 715 

Pambotis  Palus 418 
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Paminu 4TO 

PamphyliA 612 

Pandataria 348 

PandcMia  (BratL) 3S3 

"        (Lucan.) 368 

•*        (MolosA.) 418 

PaagsBUs 423 

Paniouittm 622 

Pannooia 243 

Pannonii 406 

Panopolu 738 

Panormua  (Attic.) 555 

♦•         (Cyzic.) 626 

"         (Kpir.) 415 

"         (SicuL) 397 

Pantagiaa 389 

Pantanus  Lacua 356 

Panticapwum 239 

Papblaij'onia 635 

Papboa 658 

Parachoathraa  Hons GXi 

ParuftoDium 723 

Paraxia 457 

Parentium 288 

Parisii 127 

Pariuiu 627 

Parma 289 

••     (fluviua) 260 

Parnaasua 648 

"         Mona 527 

(Cappad.) 648 

ParopamiMdiB 696 

Paropamuud  Mona 700 

Paroa 597 

Parthcnium  Prom. 238 

ParthcDiua 632 

Parthenope 340 

Parthia 696 

Parthlni 410 

Parthjflsofl 234 

Parthua 410 

Parthyono 697 

Paaar^adiB 691 

Paaitigria 606 

Pasaaron 418 

Patara 614 

Patrn 570 

Patarium 286 

Patmoa 655 

Pattala 702 

Patycna 380 

Pariai 179 

Pauailypua 340  i 

Paz  Julia 38 

Paxoe 421  I 

Pedum 337 

Pelagonea 463 

Pelagonia 464 

Pclaa(»iotis 494 

Peligni 310 

Pelion 411 

Pclion  Mona 501 

Pella  (Maced.) 453 

"     (Palasat) 676  " 

Pellcne 568 

Pellicapua  Mona 654 

Pelodes  Portua 416 

Peloponnoana 466,  562 

Pelonim  PromoDtorium  .  389 

Pcltaj 643 

Peluaium 736 

Pcneataa 411 

Peneua  (Elidin) 476 

"       (Theaa.) 481 

Pennoemciam 199 

Penoxnilum 172 

PentapoUa 703 

Pentopotamla 605 

Pentclicua  Mona 55i) 

Pcphnus 5a3 

Peparcne 630 

Pcrsa 676 


PflTflaa  Rhodiomm 616 

Peroo 421 

Peroote 687 

Pcrgamua 631 

(Thrws.) 428 

Pergc 613 

Pennthaa 435 

Periaadii 410 

Permcaaoa 490^  533 

Peneix»lia 691 

Poraicua  Sinna 604 

Persia 690 

Peniaia 295 

Peaide 749 

Pesainoa 645 

Petalia 485 

Petilia  (BrutL) 376 

«      (Lacan.) 372 

Pet™ 679 

Petriana 207 

Petrocorii 118 

PeuceCia 360 

Pcucini 235 

Phabiraanm 235 

Pha^rea 428 

Phalnchthia 500 

Phalacrum  Prom 421 

Phalanoa 496 

Pbalaaama 600 

Pbalasia 485 

Phaleria 493 

Phalcrom 552 

Phane 654 

•*     Pitomontorium  605,  654 

PhanaiBiorla 704 

Phanote 415 

Phamacia. 639 

Pharoa 411 

Pharaaloa 498 

PharuaU 749 

Pbarygium  Prom 526 

Pbaaelia 615 

Phaaia 2,606,705 

Phatniticum  Oatiam 729 

Phaura 554 

Phazania 749 

Pbeia 483 

Pbenena 593 

PheriB 497 

Phigalca 595 

Phila 450 

Philadelphia 621 

PhiUa 741 

Philee 440 

Philia  Promontorittm ....  423 

PhiHppl 429 

PhilippopoUa 440 

Philomelium 643 

Pbioea 439 

Pbliaa 590 

Phocasa 622 

Phocia 523 

PbopDice 415 

PbcBoicia 665 

Phoenix  (Acbaic.) 570 

(TheaaaL) 481 

"         Mona 617 

••         Portaa 601 

Pbolcgandroa 599 

Phorcya 512 

Pbraata : 695 

Phrygia 641 

Phtbiotia 497 

Phtbarta 746 

Phycna  Promontoriom. . .  711 

Pbylace 499 

Phyle 557 

Pbyacoa 687 

'*        Portaa 617 

Phytia 511 

Pialla 493 

Picentea 302 


PieentM 3^ 

PioentiBi 347 

Picenum 308 

Pictonea 118 

Pietonom  PromoDtoriam.     87 

Pierea 438 

Pieria 450 

"      (Syr.) 662 

Piericua  Sinna 42B 

Pigmm  MaFB 8 

Pinara 614 

Pindcniaana 612 

Pindua 522 

"       Mona 413,471 

"     (danoa) MS 

Pinna 311 

Pintia 56 

Pirajoa 532 

Pima 476 

Piaa 574 

Piaaa 290 

Piaatia 574 

Piaaurmn 299 

Piaauma 300 

PiaidU 646 

Piatoria 290 

Piatyrua 430 

Pitane 631 

Pitbecnaa 348 

Pitinum 318 

"       (Piaaarcnae) 300 

Pftonina 265 

Pityea 627 

Pityua 704 

Pityoaaa  InaolaB 68,  69 

Placentia 281 

Ptacia 626 

Flanaaia 115 

"       296 

PlBtlNB 534 

Plaria 963 

Plemmyrkim  Prom. 393 

Plenron 516 

"      Nova 516 

Plintbinefiea  Sinna 722 

Pliatna 475 

PlotinopoUa 441 

Plumbarii 39 

Podandoa 649 

PcBdicoU 360 

Poson 589 

Pom 288 

Polaticum  Promontorium  2S8 

Polatictta  Sinna 269 

Polemoninm 639 

Pollentia  (Balear.) 69 

"       (ItaL) 273 

Poltyobria 431 

Polybotoa 643 

Polytimetua 700 

Pompeii 342 

Pompeiopolia  ((^ic) 611 

(Paphla^.)  .  637 

Pompdo 57 

Pomponiua 115 

Pomtinie  Pahidea 335 

PonaiCm 207 

PonaDiibia 155 

PonaCEni 242 

Pontea 199 

Pontia 334 

Pontua  (Moea.) 246 

"       (Adat) 637 

Pontna  Euxinna 236 

Popnloninm 291 

Prom 254 

Porpbyrltea  Mona 729 

Portbmua 561 

Portua  Angnati 321 

'*      Cale 55 

•*      Ctenna a» 

"     Dubria 177 
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Portiu  Favonias 402 

"      UerculiB  Liburni. .  S91 

«      JuUu«  339 

**      Lemanianiu 176 

**      Lomanaa 187 

"      Matjnua 176 

**      Mulicrum 439 

"      Roscia 376 

••      Ritupia 177 

••      Senum 439 

**      Symbolonim 239 

**      Syracusanua 403 

«      Telamo 292 

"      Titianua 402 

••      Tra jiini 293 

-      Ulterior 141 

'•      Vencria 67 

••      Victorite 56 

Po«idiumProin.(Epirot).  416 
"  "       (Lucan.).  255 

"  "       (Maced.)-  446 

••  "      (Theau.)-  4H6 

"  "  "         .  499 

Posidonia '.  371 

PotenUa  (Lucan.) 374 

*'        (Piccn.) 304 

Potidaea 458 

Potniffl 534 

Pnencsite 326 

Pratorium 66 

"  AgrippinsB 148 

PreBtutU 305 

Prasito 555 

Praaum 711 

Prasus 601 

PrepcBiuthua 597 

Priapua 626 

Priene 624 

PrUiaLacua 264 

Primia  Magna 746 

"      Parva 746 

Privomura 331 

Procolitia 207 

ProconncauB 652 

Proni 513 

Prophtfcasia 096 

Proponlid 9 

Prote 115 

Prusa  ad  Hypium (534 

"      ad  Olyrnpum 633 

Paelria 746 

PaopUid  (Arcad.) 594 

(Zacynth.) 513 

Paylli 719 

Psyttalra rv»:3 

Ptolomuis (WT 

(Cyrcn.) 7iK) 

"         Uormii 738 

"         Thcron 747 

PtoUs  Mona 5:*< 

Popluna 2l>2 

Parpurariaj  Insuleo 750 

Putflolaiiud  SinuB 267 

PuteoU 339 

Pydna 452 

I^la)  Albania 608,706 

*♦     AmanictB 612 

**     CnucasiiB 603,  706 

"     CiliciiB 612 

"     SyriBD 612 

Pyloa  (Klidifl) 573 

••      (Mp-^'cn.) 578 

"      (TriphyL) 575 

Pyramua 610 

Pyrasua 498 

Pyrcnae  Promontorium  25,  88 
Pyrenrei  Montea  ...  12,  22,  85 

Pyrenujuin  Prom. 25,88 

Pyrgi 294 

Pyrgos 576 

Pyrrha 654 

*-«^.«^1n« 740 


Pythium ^ 

Pytho 527 

Pyxtts 373 

a 

Quadi 289 

Qnarantaoia 669 

Rabbath  Ammon 678 

Moab 678 

Radia  or  Ratia 156 

Rattia 239 

Ramah 672 

Rstnoth  Oalaad 676 

Raphia 671 

Rarapia 38 

Ratm 199 

Ratiaria 245 

Ratiatttm 121 

Ratia 156 

RaudiiCampi 278 

Rauraci 148 

Rattranom 121 

Ravenoa 284 

Raviiia 210 

Reato 307 

Redonea 121 

Refugium  Ocla 394 

Reganum 221 

Regia 211 

Regillum 307 

RcgiUuaLacua 266 

Reginum 941 

Regnl 181 

Regnum 188 

Reii  ApoUinareB Ill 

Reml 143 

Rerigoniam 208 

Reaapba 663 

Rha 10,606 

Rbabon 234 

Rbagw 694 

RhamnuB 556 

Rhapta 748 

Rhnptum  Promontorium.  748 

RhedoneB 124 

Rhccium 382 

RhcithroD 512 

Rhenua 219 

"      (Ital.) 260 

Rbcrigonius  Sinus 175 

Rhotico  Mons 218 

Rhidai^a 607 

Rhizon 408 

RhlzuB 501 

Rhiuocorura 736 

Rhipint  Montcs 11 

Rhium  Proraontoriam 

•*      (Achaic.) 483,570 

"      (^tolic.) 483,517 

"      (Corsic.) 402 

"      (Molycr.) 517 

Rhobogdii 210 

Rhobogdium 210 

Rhoda 67 

RhodaniOstia 92 

Rbodanua 91 

Rhodopc  Mona 12,  423 

RhoduB .• 656 

(urbs) 657 

Rhoeteum 628 

"        Promontorium.  605 

RhcBtiuB  Mons 401 

Rhesus 662 

lUiotanus 401 

Rhubon 236 

Rhyndacus 626,632 

Rhypa 570 

Riciana 156 

Rigodanum 903 

lUtops 187 


Roboretom Bo 

Roma 312 

RoaeiCampi 307 

Rotomagua I'M 

Rubi 361 

Rubicon 262 

RubricatuB 31,  6G 

RudisB 303 

•*     (Peucet) 361 

RoBcino 103 

RusellfB 29-J 

Ruaicada 714 

Ruaaadir 712 

«       Promontorium  . .  711 

RuBticiana 40 

Ratoni 119 

Ratonium 199 

Rutuba 27i 

Rutuli 322 

RutupiiB 187 

RyBsadium  From 710 


Saba  (Arab.) 679 

"     (Afric.) 747 

SabBBi 679 

Sabanna 70) 

Sabata 272 

Sabate 265 

Sabatinua  Lacua 265 

Sabatra 650 

Sabatua  (Samnit) 352 

"      (BruttiuB) 381 

Sabbatha 680 

SabeUi 306 

Sablnl 305 

SabinOB  Lacua 263 

Sabia 91 

SabraU 719 

Sabrina  .fstuarium 176 

8acer(Sard.) 405 

••      (Cora.) 401 

SacriPortua 327 

Sacrum  Prom.  (Sard.)  ...  402 

♦*  ♦'  (Hibcm.) 210 

"  "  (Lycium)  605,615 

"  "  (Hispan.)....    95 

Siefes 14 

Seeprua 405 

Sietabifl 31 

Sai^alassua 646 

Sagis  Ostium 258 

Sagraa 379 

Sagrua 3S0 

Baguntia 61 

Saguntum 64 

Saia 734 

Sala 712 

Salacla 38 

Salamis  (GrsBC.) 554 

"       (Cypr.) 659 

Balapla 358 

Salasai 275 

Balds 712 

Salduba  (nrba) 64 

••        (fluriuB) 31 

Salemnm 347 

SalganeuB 539 

Salia A 31 

SaHns Ill 

SallentiiiJ 364 

Sallentinum  Prom. ^ 

Salmaotica 40 

Salmone 575 

Salmonium  Prom. 599 

Salo 31 

Salodurum 156 

Salooa 408 

Salopia 19» 

SaltnaTetttobergicnslB...  219 

Sfdyes 108 

Samaria 673 
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.Samarift  (orbs) G74 

Same 513 

Samia 575 

.^amarobrira 139 

Samninm 349 

(urbe) 350 

Samocbonitis 669 

Samos  (insula) 654 

••       (urbs) 655 

Ramoflata 662 

Semothrace 434 

.'^ancona 92 

Sandaliotis  403 

Sandaracurgium 637 

flane 461 

.Sangariofl 607 

Saniscra 69 

Hanitium HI 

Santoncs 118 

Santonum  Portus ". .  121 

"         Promontorinm     87 

Saoce 435 

SapiBi 496 

Saphar 679 

Sapia 283 

Saralapis 405 

Sarapana 705 

Sardene 619 

flardes 621 

rtardica 245 

SanUnift 402 

Sardonea 101 

Harepta 667 

Siriphi  Montcfl 695 

Sannatia  A"iatica 703 

Europ«'a 236 

Snrrnatirus  Occanus 235 

Varmia 157 

Sarinizrgothusa 234 

Saronicua  Sinus 488 

Sarpcdonium  Prom 423 

J^arra 667 

.Sarraca 263 

Haraina 300 

Sama 610 

Saao 412 

Satala 683 

Saticnla 352 

SatriB 426 

Hatrapene 688 

Satricum 3i>8 

Saturium 367 

flatumi  Promontoriiim...     25 

Satyrorum  (insula) 703 

'*  Prom 605 

.Samnium 31 

Savua 219,244,245 

Saxetanum 47 

Saxones 226 

flcalabis 39 

.Scaldia 91 

Scamandcr 607,  G29 

Scandoa 584 

Scandinnvia *SV2 

F«capto  Uylo 428 

Scarcapoa 405^ 

rfcardona 408,  411 

Heardus 12,  407,  444 

.Scarphe jl  520 

flcrpais ! . . .  628 

Schoria 416 

SchoBnus .564 

Hclllus 575 

Scione 459 

Scirtua 681 

Scodra 407 

Scombraria  (insula) 63 

Scoraixts  Mona 12,  444 

Scordiaci 408 

Scoti 209 

Scotusaa 496 

Scolteima 960 


Scuda 35 

ScyUa 382 

Scyllacinm 484 

Scyllaciua  Sinus 268 

Scythia 706 

Scythopolia - 674 

Sebaate 674 

Sebaaticum  Stoma 747 

Sebaatopolia 705 

Sebennytua 734 

Sebennyticum  Ostium  . . .  729 

Segcste 397 

Segobriga 59,64 

Segobudium 155 

Segodunum 123,228 

Scgontia 61 

Segontiaci 179 

ScgOQtittm 198 

Sogusiani 128 

ScCTiaio 274 

Scicucia  (Babylonlee) 686 

(Su8ian») 690 

(ad  Belum) 661 

•»       (Syriw) 662 

"       (Trachea) 611 

Selcucis 662 

Seleucua  Mona 112 

SelgOTW 183 

Sclinus  (fluT.  Cilic.) 610 

"       (urbs  Cilic) 610 

"       (urbaSicil.) 395 

Sellaaia 585 

Selybria 435 

Semnones 229 

Sena  Gallica 300 

Sena  Julia 290 

Senonea 127 

(urbs) 134 

Senonia 83 

Senonum  Montea 234 

Sentinum 301 

Scpinum 351 

Seppboria 675 

Septentrionalia  Oceanna  .      9 

Septimania 82 

Sequana 90 

Sequani 151 

Serapia 748 

Serimum 237 

Serio 120 

Seriphua 597 

Sera 708 

Serica 707 

Sorrheum 430 

Serus 701 

Sesamua 636 

Sesarethi 410 

Sesaretbufl 410 

Scs&itoa 259 

Scsto-i 433 

Sesuvii 121 

Sctcia  ^stunrium 175 

Setantiorum  Portus 175 

Setia 331 

Sctinum 88 

Setinus  Sinus nXi 

Seumara 706 

Sevo  Mona 11 

Shiloh 671 

Siatutanda . .  .* 225 

Sibusatea 119 

Sicania 384 

Sicca  Vencria 714 

Sichem 674 

Sicilia 384 

Sicinoa 599 

Sicoria 50 

Siculi 249 

SiculnmMare 488 

Sicyon 568 

Sicyonia 568 

Side 613 


ffldidni 344 

Sidodone 692 

Sidon 067 

Siga 71S 

Sigveom  Promonttnluin . .  605 

(urba) 699 

Sigambria SSB 

Signia 330 

Sigum 288 

Silandua 63D 

Silania 371 

SilaSilra 383 

Silnrea 180 

Silritun 361 

Simbrrrii  Lacoa 309 

Simbmina  Stagna 3QD 

Simeni 180 

Simoia effl,e29 

Sinaj 703 

Sinai  Mona 679 

Sinda 704 

Sindua 456 

Singara 681 

Singidunnm 945 

Singpia 49 

Singiticoa  Sinna •.  446 

Sinnua 283 

SinonU 334 

Sinope 63G 

Sf  nueaaa 333 

SiphsB 533 

Siphnos 5917 

Sipontom 3S6 

Sipus 3SB 

^ipylus i..  680 

Sirbonia  PaluB 731 

Sirenuan  (iaaulie) 347 

Sirenusanim  Prom.  .....  SS5 

Siria 368.369 

Sirmio 363 

Sirmium 844 

SinuMona 425 

Sisapo  Nora 48 

SiaapoVetoa 4S 

Siscia :.   944 

Sitfaonia 460 

Sitift 712 

SitomagUa 394 

Sitonea 332 

Sittaco 68? 

Sittacenc 688 

Smaragdoa  Mons 730 

Smila 458 

Smyrna 623 

Smyrna*U8  Sinus 604 

Soatra 650 

SoErdinna 699 

Soli(Cypr.) f^ 

"    (Cilic.) .\\.  611 

Sollium 510 

Soloriua  Mens . .'. .  T 24 

Soluntam 397 

Sonus 703 

Sora 331 

Sorblodunum 189 

SosAius 390 

Sosthcnis SOI 

Sozopolis 64** 

Sparta 5«4 

Spartarins  Campus 34 

Spauta  Lacus 693 

Specs  ArtemidoA 738 

Spercbim 506 

Sperchiua 481 

Spina S94 

SpinBP 192 

Spineticum  Ostium 2Se 

Spinuum  l*rom 4^ 

Sphacteria STft 

Spoletlum 301 

Sporadea  ^msule) SBQ* 

StabiiB 343 
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Stagira 

Stentons  Palui 

Stenycteraa 

Htereontiam 

Stiboetes 

Stobi 

dtoechadefl 115^ 

Stratonicea 

8tratu0  

Htrongyle 

HCrutknus 

HCrymon 

.Strymonioui  Sinus  . .  .425, 

StQcia 

Stura 

Sturios 

Htumium 

Htymphalia 

dtymphaliu 

8^ra 

Styx 

.Sublaqueum 

Subur 

Httche 

Sucro  (fluvius) 

"      (orbs) 

Sucronensis  Sinus 

Sudeti  MontcB 

Suel 

Suessa  Aaruncomm 

Suessiones 

Suelteri 

SuoTi i?16, 

Suevicum  Mare 

Sufetala 

Suiones 

Sulcenae 

Sulci.... 

Snlloniaca 

•Sulmo 

Summnm  PyrenoBUm 

Sunium  PromoDtorium . . 

»      (urba)  

Super  Equum 

Superum  Maro 

Surrentum  Prom 

(urba) 

Sua 

Suaa 

Saaiana 

Syagroa 

Sybaria 

Sybota 

Sycw 

Sycaminon 

Syene  

Symacthus 

Symploi^ndea 

Synnada 

Synoria 

SyracuaaB 

Syria 

Syriox 

Syroa 

Syrtca 

Syrticn  Rcsno 

Syrtia  Major 

"     Minor 

Sytbas 
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462 
424 
579 
227 
697 
464 
109 
618 
511 
400 
484 
424 
446 
175 
259 
173 
364 
448 
593 
561 
593 
309 
712 
747 
27 
63 
27 
218 
47 
344 
139 
10-2 
229 


8 
71G 
232 
4a'5 
405 
193 
311 
58 
485 
555 
311 

2r.9 
2r>5 

343 
4.-)2 

GLW) 

fior. 

3b"9 
41fi 
439 
666 
741 
3r0 
410 
61'? 
€>i-2 
393 


CM 

718 
718 
718 
71.< 
568 


Tablas 148 

Tacape 719 

'IVichompao 746 

Tacola 703 

Tacoaanna 703 

Tader 31 

TflDnarum 583 

•♦        Promontorium .  483 

Tag« 697 

TagastB 714 

Twiu 26 


Taizelum  Promontorittxn.  If2 

Talabriga 40 

Talcinum 402 

Tamala 703 

Tamara 191 

TamariOatia 176 

Tamarua 176 

Tamasua 659 

Tameaia ITO 

Tamiathis 736 

Tamna 679 

Tamnum 121 

TamyntB 561 

Tnneigra 539 

Tanaia  (fluyiua) 236,  606 

"      (urba) 237,  704 

Tanarua 259 

Tanada 211 

Tanchcira 721 

Tanctoa 211 

Tanetum 282 

Tania 735 

*•   Lacua 731 

Taniticum  Ostium 729 

Tanua 479 

Taphis  (inaulflB) 513 

Taphiaasua 471 

Taphiusaa 513 

Taphofl 513 

Taphras 239 

Taphroa 238,239 

Tapoairia 723 

Taprobana 703 

Tarabcnomm  Vicua 402 

Taraa 367 

Taraaco 105 

TarbclU 117 

Tarcntinus  Sinus 268 

Tarentum 365 

'far^nea 378 

Tanchaea 675 

Tamaja 114 

Tamia 89 

Tarquinienais  Lacus 265 

Tarquinii 293 

Tarracina 330 

Tarraco 65 

Tarraconenais 21 ,  50 

Tarshish 44 

Tnrpua 611 

Tartarua 258 

Tartcwil 15 

Tartcsais 41 

Terteaaiua  Sinna 45 

Tnrteasus 13,43 

Tarucnna 140 

Tarua 960,276 

Tnrridium 172 

Tatta 641 

"    Palua 650 

Taum  iEstuarium 174 

Taurnsia 274 

Taurasini  Campi 353 

Tauraaium 353 

Taurcsium 246 

Tnurini 273 

Tauris 412 

THurocnhim 109 

Tauromenium 392 

Taurominiua 389 

Tnuninum 344 

Taurua  Mona 218,  607 

Tava 174 

Tavium 646 

Tavola 401 

Taxila 702 

Tcanum  (Apulum) 356 

(Campan.) 344 

Teams 424 

Teate  (Apulum) 356 

"      (Marruc.) 31Q 

Tectosagef 645 


Pace 

Tcdanius 407 

Tegca 595 

TelHVcmptua 285,287 

Telebose  (inaulae) 513 

Tclcaia ,.  351 

Telcthrius 558 

Telmeaaua 614 

Tclo  Martina 109 

Teloa 599 

Temeaa 381 

Temnua 631 

"        Mona 625 

Tempe 495 

Tempaa 381 

Tcncteri 228 

Tcnea 566 

Tenedos 653 

Teneaia 747 

Tcnoa 598 

Tentyra 739 

Teoa 623 

Teredon 687 

Tergeate 287 

Tcrgcstinua  Sinus 269 

teriaa 389 

Terina 381 

Tcrinesua  Sinua 26B 

Termea 61 

Tcrmolua 191 

TermeaauB 646 

Termus 405 

Tcatrina 308 

Tcuderium 225 

Teutones ,.^...  227 

Teutria 356 

Texali 185 

Thabraca 714 

Thalamai 583 

Thamydeni 679 

Thapaacua 663 

Thapeua 715 

(SicU.) 392 

Tbaaoa 434 

••       (urba) 434 

Thaumaci 500 

Thaumacia 502 

ITiebas 535 

"      (^.srvpt.) 739 

"      (Phthiot) 498 

Thebaia 725 

Thebe 630 

Thcmiacyra 639 

Tbenre 715 

Theodosia 239 

Thcopolia 662 

Thera 599 

Thcrnpno 585 

Thermal  Iliraercnsea 397 

Thcrmni''UB  Sinua 446 

Thermodon 637,  639 

Thcrmus 517 

Thermopyl® 505 

ThespitB 533 

Tlicsprotia 415 

Thcpgalia 490 

Thessalonica 456 

Thia 739 

Thiabe 533 

Thiua 477 

Tbrouia 734 

Thoricua 555 

Thospitia  Palus 683 

Thracia 421 

Thriaaiua  Campus 544 

Thronium 520 

Thulo 212 

Thuria 579 

Thurii 370 

Thyamis 414 

Thyatira 690 

Thyniaa 634 

Promontortom  ..  493 
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Thjrrea 587 

Thyreatca  Sinus 587 

Thyridefl  Promoatoziuin .  483 

ThyrBUs 406 

TiberindiB  Mare 6G9 

Tiberias 675 

Tiberifl 260 

Tibisca 246 

Tibiscum 234 

Tlbiacus 234 

Tib&la 403 

Tlbur 326 

Ticarius 401 

Tieinum 277 

TicinuB 259 

Tifernum 351 

«        Tiberinum 301 

TlfernaB 351 

Tigranocerta 684 

TiiurinuB  Fagtts 152 

Tigris 606 

TOatapi 426 

Tilphusiua 536 

Tilphussa 536 

Timachus 245 

TimKthud ^0 

Timavus 263 

Timnatb  Serah 671 

Tina 173 

Tingis 712 

Tingitana 22 

Tinia 260 

Tlparmus 5*^ 

TiphiB 5^2 

Tirytia Sev'^ 

Tiaaa 398 

TiturPBiufl 481 

Titborea 528 

TitiuB 407 

Tloa 615 

TmaruB  Mona 414 

Tmolus 619 

ToiBobiua 175,  li»3 

Toletum 58 

Toliatoboii 645 

Tolosa 104 

Tomarua  Mona 414 

Tomi 246 

Toronaicus  Sinus 446 

Torone 461 

"      (Thepprot) 416 

Toxiandri 139 

Trachia 504 

Trachonitia 676 

Traducta 46 

Traena 374 

Tragurium 408 

Trajani  Tortus 293 

Trajectum 148 

Trajanopolis 441 

Trallea 621 

Trapezua 639 

Trasimcnua  Lacua 264 

Trausi 426 

Treba 309 

Trebia 259 

Tremitua 356 

Trerea 426 

Trcfl  Tabernro 329 

IVetum  Promontorium  ..  711 

Treventunai 351 

Treviri 138 

••      (urbs) 144 

Tria  Cnpita 65 

Triballi 426 

Tribocci 148 

Trica^sea 127 

Tricca 494 

TriceairaaB 148 

Trichonia  Lacus 482 

Trichonium 517 

IVicorii 102 


Tricorniam 245 

Tricua 113 

Tridentini 240 

Tridentum 240 

IVilcucum  Promontorium    25 

Trimontium 208 

Trinacria 384 

TriniuB 351 

Trinoantes    \  170  i«m 

Trinobantesi im,  iw 

Trinythis 742 

Triobria 89 

THocala 399 

Triopium  Promontorium.  605 

TriphyMa 575 

Tripodiacus 542 

TripoliB 718 

»•       (PhcBnic.) 668 

Tripontium 199 

Tritfpa 571 

Tritium  Metallum 61 

Tritonis  Palua 715 

Trivona 173 

Troaa 627 

Trocmi 646 

TroBzene 589 

lYogiUum C05 

Troja 629 

Tropasa  Augusti 272 

Troamis 246 

Troaaulum 296 

Tu»fiia  iEstuar 174 

Tubantea 227 

Tuder 302 

Tueda ■.  174 

Tuerobis 176 

Tugenua  Pagus 153 

Tugia 49 

Tulcifl 31 

Tuliphurdam 225 

TuUum  Lcucorom 145 

TuncB 716 

Tungri 143 

Tunnocelom 238 

Turba 120 

Turdctani 32, 36,  42 

Turdctania 41 

TurduU 32,36,41,42 

Tuna 31 

Turiaso 60 

Turicum 156 

Turnacum 141 

Turris  Hannibalia 715 

"      Libyasonia 405 

••      StratoniB 674 

Turones 126 

Tnruntus 236 

Tuaca 713 

TuBculum 324 

Tutzia 746 

Tyana 649 

Tyde 55 

Tymphreatus 506 

Tyndarua 398 

'rjrpjeum 575 

Tyraa 236 

l^riflBum 647 

Tyrrhcnum  Mare 269 

U. 

Ubii 147 

Ubufl 714 

Urease  Castmm 113 

Uduba 31 

Ufens 335 

reremum 105 

IJlia 49 

Ullsrus 156 

Ulpianum 245 

Ulterior  Portos 141 

UlubriB 328 

Umbri ^ 249 


*& 


UmbrU 

Umbro 293 

UnelU 125 

Unsingis 221 

Uranopolis 461 

Urbigcnus  Pagus 152 

Urbinum  (Hortense) 300 

««        (Metaurense)  ..  300 

Urchoa 687 

Urcinium 402 

Ureium 366 

Urgaon 50 

Urgoa 297 

Uria(ApuL) 356 

••    (Brutt) 380 

"    (Mesaap.) 364 

Unas  Sinufl 266 

Urlconium 19i5 

Urium 31 

Urso 32,49 

Urua 173 

Uacana 411 

U»di» 210 

Usipetcs 227 

Ueipii 237 

Uspe 704 

Usuerra 104 

UQca 716 

Uxama 61 

Uxantia 1S7 

Uxcllodunam 121 

Uxellum 2Q8 

Uzembarca 56 

V. 

Vacca 714 

Vaccaji 32,SS 

Vacomagl IM 

Vacua 31 

Vada 148 

*•     Sabatonxm 272 

»     Volaterrana 291 

Vadimonis  Lacus 265 

'  Vadum  Arundinis 19S 

I  Vaga 714 

Vahnlia 91,290 

Valentia l6iP 

(Gallic) 112 

(Hispan.) 63 

Valeria 243 

Vallum  Agricols 305 

"       Antonini 206 

«       Hadriani 305 

"       ScvcTi 206 

Vandalii  Monies 12 

Vandos^ra 20f* 

Vangionrs 14j* 

Vara  iTletuarium 174 

Varadctum 130 

12s 

Varaet igp 

Vardanus 606 

Vardo 93 

Varduli 52 

Varia  (Hispan.) 61 

"      (Ital.) 30R 

Varus SO 

Varuaates 118 

VaeatiB 120 

Vasates 117,118 

Vftscones 52 

Vasio 112 

Vectis  (insula) 211 

Vedra 173 

Veil 297 

Veleia »l 

Velia 379 

Velibori 210 

Vclinus 261 

"      Lacus 361 

Velitr® 32B 

VeEaunI 119 
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VeUMiBodOBnin ih 

VelUTi 119 

Velbca 56 

Vemaaia 943 

Venafrom 345 

Venua 648 

Vendum 408 

Veoed«  or  Venedl 935 

Venedleiu  SIniia S36 

Veneli 135 

Venetl  or  VeneftM 194 

VenetU 885 

VenUtU 55 

Venienii 310 

Venicnium  Prom. 910 

Veniconteo 184 

Vennoneo 940 

VenoDtt 199 

Vonta  Belginim 188 

**      Icenonim 194 

w     Saunun 196 

Veniuia 3S0 

Ver 195 

Vengri 103 

VertMiniiB  Lacoa 864 

Verblgemia  Pagaa 153 

Verblniim 148 

Veroellw 217 

Vereaaoeea 56 

Verginkiia  Oceanna 170 

Vergunni Ill 

Verhido 193 

Veromandtti 139 

Verometum 90O 

Verona 981 

Verters 909 

Verolaminm 195 

Veaontto 155 

Veapaato 306 

Veapaaiaiia 169 

Vcatini 311 

Veaoima 191 

Veanrioa  Mona 341 

Vettonea 36 

Vetulooii 991 

Vezalla  iEataarium 176 

ViaAppla 334 

*'  ArdaatiDa 334 

"  Ladna 335 

*'  Laurentina 334 


VULaWeana ^ 

**  Oatienaia 334 

••  Prnneatlna 335 

VlminM 991 

Ylaniomlna 944 

ViboValenlU 381 

Vicentia 287 

Victoria 908 

Vicua  Tarabenonun 403 

Vidrna 990 

Vidaa 910 

Vidutaaaea 195 

Vienna 101,113 

Viwinenria 89 

Vigenna 90 

Viminiacum 945 

VindeUa 191 

**       Promontoriam ..  171 

VindeUd 941 

VindeUda 941 

Vinderina 910 

Vindilla 157 

Vindina 94 

Vindo 941 

Vindobala 907 

Vindobona 944 

Vindodadla 190 

Vindolana 907 

Vindomaipia 105 

Vindomara 900 

Vindomia 191 

Vindonlaaa 155 

Vinnina 94 

VinoTia 900 

Viriballain 403 

Virodaniun .*..  145 

VlTOTeoca 97 

Virrednim  Pram. 179 

Vlatula 891 

Vlattrgia 921 

VocontU 109 

Vodl» 910 

VofiwoaMona 11.86 

VobmaOotinm 958 

Volatema 991 

Volc« 101 

Void 996 

Vologeaia 686 

VolMaOniu 175 

Volad 388 

Ccc 


VolafaiiMwia  Laena aS 

VoWnii 296 

Vdace 61 

Volonttt 210 

Voloataaa 445 

Vomanoa 305 

Voreda 202 

Vorganiom 128 

VoaegttaMona 85,86 

Volcania 400 

Vulodum 374 

Vulgientea 109 

Vultornnm 337 

Voiturnua 263 

W. 

*WaUing8traet 903 

•Wintoma 189 

X. 

Xfw  ffc^T 615 

**  (flvTina  Lye.)  ...  607 
"  "     CTroj.)...  629 

Xandnu 605 

Z. 

Zabatoa 687 

ZacTnthna 513 

«•         (tipba) 513 

ZadFaearta 697 

Mona 698 

r^ia 689 

Zama 714 

Zande 391 

Zao  Promontorinm 88 

Zariaapa 699 

Zariaapla 698 

Zela 640 

Zdte 696 

Zephyriimi  Prom.. . .  959^  380 

Zema 934 

Zengitana 715 

Zeugma 662 

Zilia 712 

Zingia  Promontorinm 749 

Ziobexia 697 

Zoar 678 

Zoeln 56 

Zone 430 

ZoaterPromootoriam....  48^ 
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Botticher,  and  a  Geographical  Index.    ISroo,  Sheep  extra.  76  oenta. 

Anthon's  Anabasis  of  Xeno[^on. 

With  English  Notea,  critical  and  explanatory,  a  Map  arranged  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  latest  and  best  Authoritiea,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Co- 
naxa.    ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  26. 

Anthon's  Zumpt's  Latin  Exercises. 

ISmo,  Sheep  extra.    (In  pnaa.) 


2  Works  far  Colleges^  Schoob  4^., 

Anthon's  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar. 

From  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  Original,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  English 
Students,  by  Lboitbaed  Schirts,  Ph.D.  Corrected  and  enlarged  by 
Charlsb  Anthon,  LL.D.    12mo,  Sheep  extra,  76  cents 

Anthon's  Zumpt's  School  Latin  Grammar. 

Translated  and  adapted  to  the  High  School  of  Ediobargfa,  by  Lson- 
RASD  ScBHiTz,  Ph.D.  Corrected  and  enlarged  by  Chaklbs  Amthoh, 
LL.D.    12mo,  Sheep  extra,  50  cents. 

Anthon's  Sallast's  History  of  the  Jugorthine  War, 

And  of  the  Conspiracy  of  OaUline.  With  an  English  Commentary, 
and  Greographical  and  Historical  Indexes.  New  Edition,  corrected 
and  enlarged.    With  a  Portrait.    ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  Ancient  Geography. 

With  Atlas.    870.    (In  press.) 

Anthon's  System  of  Greek  Prosody  and  Meter, 

Together  with  the  Choral  Scanning  of  the  Prometheos  VincCoa  of 
^schylns,  and  OBdipos  Tyrannas  of  Sophocles ;  also,  Remaika  on  the 
Indo-Germanic  Analogies.    ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  76  cents. . 

Anthon's  Greek  Reader. 

Principally  from  the  German  of  Jacobs.  With  English  Notes,  oritieal 
and  explanatory,  a  Metrical  Index  to  Homer  and  Anaeieon,  and  a  00- 
pions  Lexicon.    ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  91  00. 

Anthon's  Homer's  Iliad. 

The  first  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  to  which  are  appended  English 
Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  a  Metrical  Index,  and  Homerie  01os»- 
ary.    ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  26. 

Anthon's  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language, 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.    12mo,  Sheep  extra,  76  cents. 

Anthon's  New  Greek  Grammar. 

From  the  German  of  Kubner,  Matthis,  Battmann,  Host,  and  Thiersch , 
to  which  are  appended.  Remarks  on  the  Prenonciation  of  the  Greek 
Language,  aad  Chronological  Tables  explanatory  of  the  same.  ISmo, 
Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  First  Greek  Lessons, 

Containing  the  most  important  Parts  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Oreek 
Lan^age,  together  with  appropriate  Exercises  in  the  translating  and 
writmg  of  Greek.    ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  76  cents. 

Anthon's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Greek  Lessons,  Part  II.  An  Introdnction  to  Greek  Proee  Composi- 
tion, with  a  complete  Course  of  Exercises  illnstratiTe  of  all  the  im 
portent  Principles  of  Greek  Syntax.    ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cent& 

Anthon's  Works  of  Horace. 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  New  Edition,  with 
Corrections  and  ImproTements.    ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  tl  35. 

Anthon's  iEneid  of  Virgil. 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  a  Metrical  Claris,  and 
an  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Mythological  Index.  With  a  Poii- 
trait  and  nomerons  niastrations.    ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  25. 
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Anthoa's  Select  Orations  of  Cicero. 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  Historical,  Geo- 
graphical, and  Legal  Indexes.    Portrait.    12mo,  Sheep  extra.    $1  00. 

Anthon's  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of  Virgil. 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  12mo,  Sheep  extra, 
9125. 

Anthon's  Csesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War ; 

And  the  First  Book  of  the  Greek  Paraphrase;  with  English  Notes, 
critical  and  explanatory,  Plans  of  Battles,  Sieges,  ^.,  and  Historical, 
Geographical,  and  Archsologioal  Indexes.  With  a  Map,  Portrait,  dec. 
12mo,  Sheep  extra,  91  00. 

Anthon's  Latin  Versification. 

In  a  Series  of  Progressive  Exercises,  including  ISpecimens  of  Trans- 
lation from  English  and  German  Poetry  into  Latin  Verse.  12mo, 
Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  Key  to  Latin  Versification. 

12mo,  half  Sheep,  60  cents. 

Anthon's  Latin  Prosody  and  Meter. 

From  the  best  Authorities,  Ancient  and  Modern.  12mo,  Sheep  extra, 
76  cents. 

Anthon's  Latin  Lessons. 

Latin  Grammar,  Part  J.  Containing  the  most  important  Parts  of  the 
Graminar  of  the  Latin  Language,  together  with  appropriate  Exercises 
in  the  translating  and  writing  of  Latin.    12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  C!omposition. 

Latin  Grammar,  Part  IT.  A  complete  Coarse  of  Exercises,  UluatratiTe 
of  all  the  important  Principles  of  Latin  Syntax.  12mo,  Sheep  extra, 
75  cents. 

Anthon's  Key  to  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

12mo,  half  Sheep,  60  cents. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of  the  New 

Testament :  being  an  Attempt  at  a  verbal  Connection  between  the 
Greek  and  the  English  Texts  :  including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper 
Names,  with  Indexes,  Ac.    8vo,  Muslin,  f4  60 ;  Sheep  extra,  $6  00. 

Lewis's  Platonic  Theology. 

Plato  against  the  Atheists ;  or,  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Laws,  with  critical  Notes  and  extended  Dissertations  on  some  of  the 
main  Points  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy  and  Theology,  especially  as 
compared  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  60 

Plautus's  The  Captives. 

With  English  Notes,  dec,  by  J.  Pboddpit.     18mo,  Paper,  37^  cents. 

M'Clintock  and  Crooks's  First  Book  m  Latin 

Containing  Grammar,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies,  on  the  Method  ol 
constant  Imitation  and  Repetition.    12mo,  Sheep  extra,  76  cents. 

M'Clintock  and  Crooks's  Second  Book  in  Latin. 

Containing  a  complete  Latin  Syntax,  with  copious  Exercises,  on  the 
Method  of  constant  Imitation  and  Repetition,  dec.    12mo.    (In  press.) 


4  WmrkMfw  CoO^u,  Sehoob,  ^., 

M^Clintock  and  Grooks's  Introdaction  to  Latin  Style. 

Priadpally  from  the  CtonmuB  of  Gfyw.    ISmo.    (In  press.) 

M'Clintock  and  Grooks's  First  Book  in  Greek. 

Containing  a  Full  View  of  the  Fonna  of  Words*  with  yoeabolarla 
and  ec^ioiiB  Ezeroises,  on  the  Method  of  constant  Imitation  and  Rep- 
etition.   ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  76  cents. 

M*Glintock  and  Grooks's  Second  Book  in  GreeL 

Containing  a  complete  Greek  Sjrntax,  on  the  Basis  of  KBfaner,  dee. 
itmo.    (In  press.) 

HackleVs  Treatise  on  Algebra. 

Ckmtaming  the  latest  ImproTeroents.    8?o,  Sheep  extra,  $1  50. 

Hackleys  School  Algebia. 

Oontaiainff  the  latest  Improfameals.    8vo,  MiiBlin«  T6  eeols. 

•  

Hackle/s  Elementary  Gourse  of  Geometry. 

ISmOi  Sheep  extra,  76  esota. 

Loomis's  Treatise  on  Algebra. 

8to,  Sheep  extra,  %l  06. 

Loomis's  Elements  of  Geometry  and  Gonic  Sections. 

8to,  Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

Loomis's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonom- 
etry, with  their  Applications  to  Mensaration,  Sarreying,  and  Naviga- 
tion.  To  which  is  added,  a  Tall  Series  of  Tables  of  JiOgarithms  of 
Nambers,  and  of  Sines  and  Tangents  for  every  Ten  Seconds  of  the 
Quadrant    With  other  nsefol  Tables.    6? o,  Sheep  extra,  $1  60. 

Loomis's  Tables  of  Logarithms  of  Numbers, 

And  of  Sines  and  Tangents  for  every  Ten  Seconds  of  the  Qnadraaf 
With  other  usefol  Tabfos.    6to,  Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

Parker^s  Aids  to  English  Gomposition. 

ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  90  cents ;  Muslin,  80  cents. 

Parkei^s  Geographical  Questions. 

Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Morse*s  or  most  other  Maps.    12mo,  Muslia, 
36  cents. 

Farker^s  Outlines  of  General  History. 

In  the  Form  of  Question  and  Answer.    ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  f  1  00. 

Renwick's  First  Principles  of  Ghemistry. 

With  Questions.    Engrarings.    18mo,  half  Sheq),  76  cents. 

Renwick's  Science  of  Mechanics  applied  to  Practical 

Purposes.    EngraTings.    18mo,  half  Roan,  90  cents. 

Renwick's  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

With  Questions.    Engravings.    18mo,  half  Roan,  76  cents. 

Draper's  Text-book  of  Ghenustry. 

With  nearly  800  niostrations.    ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  76  eents. 

Drapei^s  Text-book  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

with  nearly  400  IDustrations.    13mo,  Sheep  extra,  76  cents. 
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Draper's  Chemioal  Oiganis^tioa  of  Flant& 

with  an  Appendix,  eontainiog  aeYeral  Memoin  oo  CapiUaiy  Attrac 
tioD,  Electricity,  and  tbe  Cbemieal  Aetion  of  Light*  With  EogreTinge 
4to»  MubUd,  $2  60. 

Snuth's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics. 

Embracing  tbe  Theory  of  Statics  and  Dynamics,  and  its  Application 
to  Solids  and  Fluids.    With  lUostrations.    Sto. 

Boyd's  Eclectic  Moral  Philosophy. 

Prepared  for  Literaiy  Institutions  and  general  Use*  ISoio,  Moslin, 
76  cents. 

Boyd's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Literary  Criticism. 

With  practical  Exercises  and  Examples.  Also,  a  succinct  History  of 
the  Enelish  Language,  and  of  British  and  Amerioaa  JUtentumk  Iton 
the  earliest  to  the  present  Times.    13mo,  half  Boand,  60  oeots. 

Upham's  Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy. 

Embracing  the  two  Departments  of  the  Intellect  and  tbe  SflBiMillet. 
8  Tols.  lSmo»  Sheep  extra,  •&  60. 

Upham's  Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy,  Abridged. 

l2mo,  Sheep  extra*  91  S6. 

Upham's  Treatise  on  the  Will. 

12mo,  Sheep  extra,  f  1  26. 

Upham's  Imperfect  and  Disordered  Mental  Action. 

18mo,  Muslin,  46  cents. 

Abercrombie's  Treatise  on  the  Intellectual  Powers, 

And  the  InTestigation  of  Troth.  18mo,  Mndin,  46  cents ;  half  Bound, 
60  cents. 

Abercrombie's  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings. 

With  Questions.    18mo,  Moslin,  40  cento ;  half  Boand,  60  oento. 

Markham's  (Mrs.)  History  of  France, 

From  the  Conquest  of  Oaul  by  Julius  Cassar  to  the  lleigfi  of  Loots 
Philippe.    Prepared  for  the  Use  of  Schools  \sj  the  Addition  of  a  Map, 
Notes,  and  Questions,  and  a  Supplementary  Chapter,  bribing  down 
the  History  to  the  Present  Time,  by  Jacos  Abbovt.    With  Engrav 
ings.    ISmo,  half  Bound,  tl  36. 

Schmitz's  History  of  Rome, 

From  the  earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Commodns,  A.D.  109.  With 
Questions.    ISmo,  Muslin,  76  cents. 

Spencer^s  Greek  New  Testament. 

With  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  exaget&eal  Indezea» 
dtc.    12mo,  Muslin,  $1  26 ;  Sheep  extra,  01  40. 

Beck's  Botany  of  the  United  States, 

North  of  Virginia.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Rodiments  of  Botany,  and 
a  Glossary  of  Terms.    12mo,  Muslin,  01  86;  Sheep  extra,  $1  60. 

Tytlei's  Universal  History, 

From  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Deeewe  of  George  HI.,  18S0 
6  Tols.  18mo,  Muslin,  $2  70. 


0  Warh  for  CoUegeSf  Schools^  4^, 

Mill's  Lo^c,  Ratiocinative  and  Indactive. 

Being  a  connected  View  of  thft  Principles  of  Evidence  and  Methods 
of  Scientific  Investigation.  '8to,  Maslin,  $2  00. 

Russell's  Javenile  Speaker. 

Comprising  Elementary  Rules  and  Exercises  in  Declamation,  with  a 
Selection  of  Pieces  for  Practice.  12mo,  Mnslin,  00  cents;  half 
Bound,  70  cents. 

Harper's  New  York  Class-book. 

Comprising  Outlines  of  the  Geographj  and  History  of  New  York ; 
Biographical  No.tices  of  eminent  Individuals ;  Sketches  of  Scenery 
and  Natural  History ;  Accounts  q(  Publk;  Institutions,  dec  By  Wm. 
Russell.    12mo,  half  Sheep,  f  1  25. 

Morse's  School  Geography. 

Illustrated  by  more  than  50  Cerographio  Maps,  and  numerous  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.    4to,  50  cents. 

Morse's  North  American  Atlas. 

Containing  36  Folio  Maps  in  Colors,  forming  a  complete  Atlas  of  this 
Continent.    Half  Roan,  fS  75. 

Harper^s  Map  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

Showing  the  Canals,  Rail-roads,  and  principal  Stage  Routes.  By 
Samubl  Brbbsb,  A.M.  Colored  in  various  Styles  and  mounted  on 
Rollers.    Price  from  $2  00  to  $2  50. 

Salkeld's  First  Book  in  Spanish. 

Or,  a  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Spanish  Language. 
Containing  full  Instructions  in  Pronunciation,  a  Grammar,  Reading 
Lessons,  and  a  Vocabulary.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00 ;  Sheep  extra, 
•125. 

Salkeld's  Roman  and  Grecian  Antiquities, 

Including  a  Sketch  of  Ancient  Mythology.  With  Maps,  dec.  IZmo, 
Muslin,  87i  cents. 

Duff's  North  American  Accountant 

Emhracing  Single  and  Double  Entry  Book-keeping,  practically  adapted 
to  the  InUnd  and  Maritime  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  8to, 
half  Bound,  School  Edition,  75  cents ;  Mercantile  Edition,  $1  50. 

Bennet's  American  System  of  Book-keeping. 

Adapted  to  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  its  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Relations.    8vo,  half  Bound,  $1  50. 

Edwards's  Book-keeper's  Atlas. 

4to,  half  Roan,  92  00. 

Potter's  Political  Economy. 

Its  Objects,  Uses,  and  Principles ;  considered  with  reference  to  the 
Condition  of  the  American  People.  With  a  Summary  for  the  Use  of 
Students.    18mo,  half  Sheep,  50  cents. 

Potter's  Science  Applied  to  the  Domestic  Arts,  &c 

The  Principles  of  Science  applied  to  the  Domestic  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
and  to  Manufactures  and  Agricaltnre.  With  Ulnstrative  Cats.  ISmo, 
Muslin,  75  cents. 
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